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LAS 


Engliſh. 

At the end of a monoſyllable it 
is always doubled; as, ſhall, ſtill; except 
after a diphthong ; 135 fail, feel Ina word 

of more ſyllables it is written fingle ; as, 
channel, canal. It is ſometimes put before 
e, and founded fecbly after it; as, Bible, 
title. 
LA. interjedt. See; ; look ; behold. 
Shakeſpeare, 
LA/BDANUM, F: A reſin of the ſofter 
kind, of a ftrong and not unpleaſant ſmell, 
and an aromatick, but not agreeable taſte. 
This juice exſudates from a lo ſpreading 
ſhrub, of the ciſtus kind, in Crete, Hill. 
To LA 'B EFV. v. a. 3 Latin.] To 
weaken; to impair. 
LA'BEL. f. | {abe!lum, Latin.} 
SE rp al flip or ſcrip of writing. 
Sha beſpeare. 
2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing, 
: Ayliffe. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper « or 
parchment affixed to a deed or writing, in 
order to hold the appending ſeal, Harris. 
LA'/BENT. 4. E Latin.] Sliding; 
gliding; flip „ 
LA'BIEL. a. Fab bials, Latin.) Uttered by 
the lip 3, Holder. 


A liquid conſonant, which pre- 
ſerves always the ſame ſound in 


LA BIA TED. a. [ labium, Latin-] Formed 
LA/BOURER.  þ- [ {aboureur, French, 


with lips. 
LA/BIODENTAL. a. [labium and dencalis, 
Lat.] Formed or pronounced by the co- 
operation of the lips and teeth. © Holder, 
LABO'RANT. /. [aboran, Latin. ] A che- 
miſt. Boyle. 
LA/BORATORY. /. [laberatere, F rench.] 
- A chemiſt's workroom, Boyle, 

Vo. II. 


LAB 


LABORIOUsS. a. [laborieux, French 3 . 
riofus, Latin. ] 
1. Diligent in work; aſſiduous. South, 
2. Requiring labour; tireſome ; not eaſy, 
| D 
LABO/RIOUSLY. ad. [from Fe wal 1 
With labour; with toil. Decay of Piety. 
LABO/RIOUSNESS, /. from rot a 
1. Toilſomeneſs ; difficulty. 


Decay of Pi 
2. Diligence; aſſiduity. f 2 
LA'BOUR. N French; labor, Lat. 1 


1. Thea 
ful exertion of ſtrength; pains; toil. 


Shakeſpeare. - 


2. Work to be done. Hooker. 


3: Exerciſe ; motion with ſome degree of 


violence. 3 arvey. 

4. Childbirth; travail. * South, 
T. o LABOR. «Ss [/aboro, Lata. 1 
1. To toil; to act with painful effort. 

Shateſpenre. 

2. Todowork; to take pains. 1 

3. To move with difficulty. Granville. 

4. To be diſeaſed with. Ben. Fobnſon. 

To be in diſtreſs; to be preſſed. Wake, 

e. To be jn child- birth; to be in . 


Dey. 
To LA/BOUR. v. 4. 
I. To work at ; to move with dads. 
Clarendor. 
2. To beat; ; to belabour. Dryden. 


1. One who is employed in coarſe and toil- 


_ work, Swift. 
One who takes pains in any employ- 
W Granwville. 


LA'BOURSOME,. a. [oe labour,} Made 
with great labour and diligence. Shakeſp. 


LA'/BRA. /. [Spaniſh.] A lip. Shakeſpeare. .. 
| 4 : LA'BY- 
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LAC 


LA'BYRINTH. rinthus, 12d. A 
mage; a — — with inextrica ble 
windings. Donne. Denham. 
LAC. . Lac is of three ſorts. 1. The ſtick 
lac, 2. The feed lac. 3. The ſhell /ac. 


Hill, 

LACE. , [acer, French. 
1. Aſtring; a cord. Spenſer. 
2, A ſnare; a gin. Fairfax. 


3. A platted ftring, with which women 
faſten their clothes. | Swift. 
4. Ornaments of + fine thread curiouſly 


Woven. 2 Bacon, 

5. Textures of thread with gold or ſilver. 
Herbert. 

6. Sugar. A cant word. Trior. 


To LACE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with a ſtring run through eilet 


holes. Congreve, 

2. To adorn with gold or filver textures 

ſewed on. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To embelliſm with variegations. 

a Shakeſpeare, 
4- To beat, L' Efirange. 
- LACED Aen. An old word for a whore, 

Shakeſpeare. 


LA!CEMAN. 7 Lace and nan. ] One who 
deals in lace. | Addiſon, 
 LA*CERABLE. 4, [from lacerate.] Such as 


may be torn. 
To LA'CERATE, v. 4. [lecero, Latin. 4. 7 
tear; to rend. Derbam. 


LACERA/TION. J. [from lacerate.] The 
Act of tearing or rending ; the breach made 
by tearing. Arbutb not. 
LA'TER ATIVE, 2. [from lacerate.] Tear, 
© Ing; having the to tear, Harvey. 
LA'CHRYMAL. 2. lacbrymal, French. ] 
: Generating tears. Cbeyne. 
LA'CHRYMARY. . [lachryma, Latin.] 
| Containing tears. ifon, 
LACHRYMA/TION, ,. [from lachryma, 
Lat.] Theactof "a; or ſhedding tears. 
' LA'CHRYMATORY. W ee 
French. ] A veſſel in bie tears are ga- 
thered to the honour of the dead. 
 LACFNIATED. 3. [from lacinia, Latin.] 
Adorned with fringes and borders. 
To LACK. v. a. [izeches, to leſſen, Dutch.] 
To want; to need; to be without. 


Daniel. 
To LACK. v. 1. | 
18. To be in want, Common Prayer. 
| 2. Tobe wanting. . Geneſis. 
' LACK. , from the verb, ] Want ; need ; 
1 failure. H. . 
LACK BRAIN. . Llaet and Brain.] One 
that wants wit, Shakeſpeare, 
LA'CKER. . A kind of varniſh, which, 
ſpread upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a 
gold colour, a 
To LACKER. v. 4. [from the 1 To 
"ot oyer with lacker. Fefe. 


7 
3 „ a 


L AD 


LA'CKEY, ,. [lacquais, French.] An at- 


tending ſervant ; a ſoot- boy. Dryden. 
To LA*CKEY. H. a..[from the noun, ] To 
attend ſervilely, 
To LA'CKEY, v. a. To act as a foot-boy z 
to pay ſervile attendance, Sandys. 
LA'CKLINEN. a. | /ack and linen.] Want- 
ing ſhirts. Shakeſpeare. 
LA'CELUSTRE, a. [lack and luſtre.] Want- 
ing brightneſs, Shakeſpeare, 
LACO/NICK. a. Claconicus, Latin,] Short; 
brief. Pope. 
LA'CONISM, ſ. [laconiſme, French.]J A 
conciſe ſtile. Collier. 
LACO/NICALLY. ad. [ from Jacenick, ] 
Briefly ; conciſely. Camden. 
LA/CTARY. a. [ /a&is, Latin. ] Milky. 
Brown, 
LA'CTARY. {/. [/aBarium, Lat.] A dairy 
houſe. 


 LACTA/TION, . ¶lacte, Latin.] The act 


or time of giving ſuck. 
LACTEAL. a. (ious tor, Latin.] Convey- 
ing chyle. Locke, 


LA'CTEAL., „ The veſſel that conveys 


chyle. Arbuthnot, 


1 ACTE/OUS, a, [lafeus, Latin. ] 


1. Milky. : Brown, 
2, Lacteal; conveying chyle. Bentley, 
LACTE/SCENCE. . [/aFeſeo, Latin. ] Ten- 
dency to milk. Beyle. 
LACTE/SCENT. 4. 3 Lat.] Pro- 
ducing milk. Arburbnot. 
LACTTFEROUS, 2. [ac and fero, * 
What conveys or brings milk. Ray. 
LAD. J. [leove, Saxon. 5 
1. A 11 ; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 


Watts, 
8 . in paſtoral language. Spenſer. 
LADbPER. J. Ihladne, Saxon. 
1. A frame made with ſteps placed between 
twp upright pieces. Gulliver s Trav. Prior. 
2. Any thing by which one climbs, 
Sidney. 
3. A gradual rife, Swift. 
LADE, /. The mouth of a river, from the 
Saxon lade, which fignifies a purging or 
diſcharging. Gibſon, 
To LADE. v. a, preter, and part. paſlive, 
"laded or laden. hla den, Saxon, ] 
1. To load; to freight; to burthen, 
Bacon, 
2, [hl dan, to draw, Saxon.] To heave 
out; to throw out, Temple, 
LA/DING. . [from /ade.] Weight; bur- 
then, Swift. 


LA DLE. /. [hlevie, Saxon.] 


T1. A large ſpoon; a veſſel with > long 
handle, uſed in throwing out any liquid. 
Pri 


rior, 
* The receptacles of a mill wheel, into 
which the water falling turns it. 
A 


Million. 


LAG 0 „ 


LAM 


1. A woman of high rank: the title of 


lady properly belongs to the wives of 


knights, of all degrees above rhem, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher 


ranks, ' King Charles. 

2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. A word of complaiſance uſed of women, 
Shakeſpeare. 
LA/DY-BEDSTRAW. ſ. [Gallium, Lat.] 
A plant. | Miller. 

; | 

| 2 igrneny J. A ſmall red inſect va- 
LADY-FLY. ( ginopennous, Gay. 


LA/DY-DAY. /. Lady and day. The day 
on which the annunciation of the bleſſed 
virgin is celebrated, | 

LA'DY-LIKE. a. [/ady and lite] Soft; 

delicate; elegant. | Dryden. 

LA/'DY-MANTLE. ſ. A plant. Miller. 


"LA'DYSHIP. /. [from lady.] The title of 


a lady. Ben. Jobnſon. 
LA/DY's-SLIPPER. . A flower, Miller, 
LA'DY's-SMOCK. /. A flower. 

LAG. a. [lagg, Swediſh, the end.] 
1. Coming behind; falling ſhort. Carew, 

2. Sluggiſh ; flow ; tardy. 
| Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
3. Laſt ; long delayed, Shakeſpeare, 


1. The loweſt claſs; the rump; the fag 
end, | 2 f Shakeſpeare. 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 


05 | Pope, 

To LAG, v. u. 5 
1. To loiter; to move ſlowly. Dryden, 
2. To ſtay behind; not to come in. 

: \ 5 Swift. 

LA/GGER. /, [from lag.] A loiterer; an 
idler. 

LA/ICAL. a. [/aique, French; /aicus, Lat, 
a#©-,] Bclonging to the laity, or people as 
diſtinct from the clergy, i Camden. 

LAID. Preterite participle of lay. Swift, 

LAIN, Preterite participle of /ye, "Boyle. 

LAIR. ſ. [/ai, French, ] The couch of a 


boar, or wild beaſt, 
a manor in the Scottiſh dialect. 


Cleawveland, 

LA/ITY. , [DBA] f , 

1. The people as Titinguiſhed from the 
clergy. - Swift. 
2. The Pate of a layman,  _ Ohle. 

LAKE. /. [ac, French; /acus, Latin. 

1. A large diffuſion of inland water. Dry, 
2. Small plaſh of water. 


3 A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine 


and vermilion. Dryden. 
LAMB. /. Lamb, Gothick and SEP 
1. The young of a ſheep. Pope. 


2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 
\ ocots — Common Prayer, 


LAMDOUDAL. 2. 


Milton. 
- LAIRD. ſ. [hlapond, Saxon, ] The lord of 


LAM 


LA'/MBKIN. /. {from Lang.] A little lamb, 


| ; Spenſer, 
LA'/MBATIVE. a. from lambo, to lick. ] 
Taken by licking. rown, 


LA/MBATIVE. /. A medicine taken by 


Wiſeman. 


licking with the tongue. 

LAMBS-WOOL, ſ. [ /amb and wool. ] Ale 
mixed with the pulp of roafted apples, 

| Song of the King and the Miller. 


LA'MBENT. a, ¶lambens, Latin.) Playing 


about; gliding over without harm. 

. Dryden. 
N and E19 .. 
Having the form of the letter lamda or A. 

| Sbatp. 
LAME. a. [laam, lama, 8 
1. Crippled ; diſabled in the limbs, 
Daniel, Arbuthnet. Pope. 
2, Hobbling ; not ſmooth : alluding to the 
feet of a verſe. Dryden. 
3. Imperfe& ; unſatisfactory. Bacon, 
To LAME. v. 4. [from the adjetive.] To 


cripple. : hakeſpeare, 
LA'MELLATED. 4, 2 Latin. | Co- 
vered with films or plates. Der bam. 


LA'MELY. a. {from /ame. ] 


1, Like a cripple ; without natural force or 


activity. Wiſeman. 
2. Imperfectly. Dryden. 
LA/MENESS, /. [from lame, ] 


1. The ſtate of a cripple; loſs or inability 
of limbs, Dryden, 
2. Imperſection; weakneſs, Dryden. 
To LAME/NT, v. . [/amentor, Latin. ] To 
mourn z to wail; to grievez to expreſs 
ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 


To LAME NT. 2. a. To bewail 3 to mourn; 


to bemoan ; to ſorrow for, Dryden. 
LAME/NT. /. Lamentum, Latin.] | 
1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation, 
Dryden. 
2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. © Shakeſpeare, 
LA/MENTABLE. a. [/amentabilis, Latin, ] 
1. To be lamented; cauſing forrow. 


: Shakeſpeare, 
2. Mournful ; ſorrowful ; expreſſing ſor- 
row. | Sidney. 


3- Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſen es 


Fee Stilling fleet, 
LA'/MENTABLY. ad. [from lamentable.| 


2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 
3. Pitifully; deſpicably. 


LAMEN'TA/TION. ſ. | amentatio, Latin. } 
Expreſſion of ſorrow ; audible grief. 


pe | Shakeſpeare, 
LAM ENTER. J. [from /ament.] He who 


mourns or laments, Spectator. 
 LA/MENTINE . A fiſh called a ſea-cow 
or manatee, which is near twenty feet long, 


the head reſembling that of a cow, and two 
ſhort feet, with which it creeps on the 
___ ſhallow 


YO SOIT YT I I IT 


g. Nation; people, 


LAN 


ſhallows and rocks to get food; but has no | 


fins. Bailey. 
LAMINA. f. [Latin.] Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. 8 
LA'/MINATED. a. [from /amina.] Plated : 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe contexture di ſco- 
vers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates lying 
over one another. Sharp. 


To LAMM. v. a. To beat ſoundly with 


a cudgel. | Die. 
LA'MMAS. ſ. The firſt of Auguſt. Bacon. 
LAMP, , [lampe, French; /ampas, Latin. ] 

1. A light made with cil and a wick, 

Boyle, 

2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, 

real or metaphorical. Rowe, 

LA'MPASS. ,. [lampas, French, ] Alump 
of fleſh, about the bigneſs of a nut, in the 

roof of a horfe's mouth. Farrier's Dicr. 

LA'MPBLACE. . | /amp and Slact.] It is 
made by holding a torch under the bottom 
of a baſon, and as it is furred ſtrike it with 
2 feather into ſome ſhell. Peacham. 

LA'MPING. a. [Meyrnilzwy,] Shining; 
fparkling. Spenſer, 

LAMPO/ON. ſ. A perſonal ſatire; abuſe ; 
cenſure written not to reform but to vex, 

| Dryden. 

To LAMPO ON. 2. a. [from the noun.] To 
abuſe with perſon al ſatire. 

LAMPO'/ONER. /. from lamęoon. ] A ſerib- 
bler of perſonal ſatire. Tatler. 

LA'MPREY. |. [ /amproye, French. ] A fiſh 
much like the cel. | 

LA'MPRON. /. A kind of ſea fiſh, 

: Notes on the Odyſſey, 

LANCE. ſ. Lance, French; /ancea, Latin. ] 

A long ſpear. 

To LANCE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To pierce; to cut. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order 

to a cure. FETs Dryden. 

LANCELV. 2. [from lance.] Suitable to a 
lance. © © Sidney. 

LANCEPE/SADE. ſ. [lance ſpezzate, Fr.] 
The officer under the corporal, Cleaceland. 

LA/NCET. /. [/ancette, French. ] A ſmall 
pointed chirurgical infirument.” Wiſeman, 

To LANCH. 2. 4. ¶lancer, French. This 
word is too often written /aunch.] To dart; 

to caſt as a lance. Pope. 


'LANCINA/TION. ,. [from /encire, Lat.] 


Tearing ; laceration. 


To LA/NCINATE. v. g. f/ancino, Latin. ] 


To tear; to rend. -- - 
LAND. , land, Gothick.] 
1. A country; a region, diſtin from other 
countries, Spenſer. 
2. Earth, diſtinct from water. Sid. Albot. 
3. Ground; ſurface of the place, Pope. 
4. An eſtate real and immoveable, 
| | | Rnolles. 
Dryden, 


Sidney. 


LIS N 


6. Urine. 


To LAND. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſet 
on ſhore. Dryden. 


To LAND. v. n=. To come to ſhore, Bac. 

LAND-FORCES. /. Card and force.] War- 
like powers not naval ; ſoldiers that ſerve 
on land. Temple. 

LA'NDED, a. {from land.] Having a for- 
tune in land, _Shakeſpeare. 

LA'NDFALL. ſ. [ard and fall.] A ſudgen 
tranſlat ion of property in land by the death 
of a rich man, 


LA'NDFLOOD, {. [{azd and foed.] Inun- 


dation. Clarendon. 
LA*'NDHOLDER. /. land and belder.] One 


whoſe fortune is in land. 


buys and ſells lands for other men. Swift. 

LA*NDGRAVE. ſ. [land, and grave, a 
count, German.] A German title of do- 
minion. | 


LANDI N WC. 2 f, {from land.] The 
LA'NDING-PLACE. top of Nairs, 
; f Addiſon, 


LA'NDLADY. . [/and and /ady.] 
1. A woman'who has tenants holding from 
her, : : 

2. The miſtreſs of an inn. Suit. 

LA'NDLESS. à. | from land.] Without pro- 
perty; Without fortune. Shakeſpeare, 


LA/NDLOCKED. 7. [lard and lt] Shut 


in, or incloſed with land. Addiſon. 
LA'NDLOPER. /. [land and /copen, Dutch. !] 
A landman; a term of reproach uſed by 
ſeamen of thoſe who paſs their lives on 
ſhore, : - | 
LA/NDLORD. /. Flard and lerd.] 
1. One who owns land or houſes. Spenſer, 
2. The mafter of an inn. Addiſon, 
LA'NDMARK. /. [nd and mark.) Any 
thing ſet up to preſerve boundaries. 


Dryden. 
LA/NDSCAPE. ſ. [andſchafe, Dutch. | 
1. A region; the proſpect of a country, 
| Milton. Add: fon. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of 
ſpace, with the various objects in it. 
12 Addiſon. Pope. 
LAND- TAX. ſ. {/and and tax.] Tax laid 
upon land and houſes. Locke. 
LAND-WAITER. . [/and and waiter, ] 
An officer of the cuſtoms, who is to watch 
what goods are landed. Sevift. 


 LA/NDWARD., ad. from land.] Towards 


the land. 
LANE, ſ. Tlazn, Dutch.] . 
1. A narrow way between hedges. 
Milton. Otzeay, 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. Spratt. 
2. A paſſage between men ſtanding on each 


Sa ndys . 


"fide. Bacon.” 


LANERET. ſ. A little hawk. 
LANGUAGE. /. [language, French. ] 
5 1. Human 


Locke. 
LA'NDJOBBER.//. [/and and jeb.] One who, 


I 
1 
1 
L 
L 


L, 


LAN 


'S; 8 ſpeech. Holder. 


2. The tongue of one nation as diſtinct 


from others. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Stile; manner of expreflion. Reſcomm. 
LANNGUAGED. a, | from the noun, | Hay- 
ing various languages, Pope. 
LA/NGUAGE-MASTER. J. [language and 
maſter.] One whoſe — on is to teach 
languaces. Spectator. 
LA'NGUET. /, 4. Harrer, French. ] Any 
thing cut in the orm of a tongue, 
LA/NGUID. a. [ /anguiaus, Latin. 
1. Faint; weak; feeble, Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs, ; ' Addijon. 
LA'NGUIDLY. 4d. [from languid. Weak- 
ly; feebly. Boy le. 
LA/NGUIDNESS. ſ. {from languid. ] Welk. 
nels; feebleneſs. 
To LA/ NGUISH, v. n. lager, French; 
Langues, Latin.] 
1. To grow feeble; to pine away; to. Joſe 
ſtrength, Dryden. 
he To be no longer vigorous in motion. 
Dry den. 
3. To fink. or pine under ſorrow, Shateſp. 
4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. 
5 Dryden. 
LA'NGUISH. . [from the verb, ] Soft ap- 
pearance. Pope. 
LA/NGUISHINGLY. ad. (from ranks "a 
1 


. 
1. W feebly; with feeble ſoftneſs. 


: Pope. 
2. Dully; tediouſly. ©. Sidney. 

LA/NGUISHMEN T. 7. [ larguiſſement, 
French. ] a | | 

1. State of pining. Spenſer, 
2. Softneſs of mein. Dryden. 


LA/NGUOR. /. [languer, Latin.] Languor 
and laſſitude "Ganites a faintneſs, which 
may ariſe from want er decay of ſpirits, 

Quincy. Dunciad. 

LA/NGUOROUS. a. [langaereus, French.] L 

_ Tedious z melancholy. 8 e r. 

To LA/NIATE. v. a. [lanio, Latin. þ To 
tear in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 


| LA/NIFICE. J. [lanificium, Latin.] Wool 


len manufacture. Bacon. 


LA/NIGEROUS, a, lungen, Latin, ] * | 


ing wool, 
LANK. a. [lanke, Dutch. 
15 Looks: ; not filled up ; not ſtiffened out; 
not fat, Boyle. 
2. Faint; languid, Mlilion. 
LA/NKNESS. . [from lank. Want of 
plumpneſs. 
LANNER. . Lanier, French ;  lannarins, 
Latin.] A ſpecies of hawk, 
LA/NSQUENET. /. 
1. A common foot ſoldier. 
2. A game at cards. 
LA/NTERN. /. [/anterne, — 
I, A tranſparent caſe for a can Locke. 
II, 


0. 


4 


LAP 


5 A lighthouſe; a light hung out dude 
ips. 
LA'NTERN jaws. A thin viſage. 
LA'/NUGINOUS, a. [lanugineſus, Latin, 1 
Downy; covered with ſoft har. 1 
LAP. ſ. [læpſ e, Saxon, ] ' 
1. The looſe part of a garment, which may 
be doubled at pleaſure, Cui. 
2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread 
borizontally over the knees. Svaleſp. 
To LAP. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To wrap ar twiſt round any thing. 
| Dewwton. 
2. To involve in any thing. Swift. 
To LAP. v. n. To be fpread or twiſted over” 
any thing. Grew. 
To LAP. v. u. [lappian, Saxon.] To feed 
by quick reciprocations of the tongue. 


Digby. 

To LAP. , a, To lick up.  Chapmans 
LA'PDOG. .. [lap and deg.] A little dog, 
fondled by ladies in the mo Dryden. 


LA/PFUL. . Flap 2 As much as 
can be contained in the la | Locker 
LA/PICIDE. /. [/apicida, Latin. J A ſtone- 
cutter. Did. 
LA/PIDARY. ſ. [lapidaire, e One 
who deals in ſtones or gems, Woodward, 
To LA'PIDATFE: . a. | /apide, er. 110 
ſtone; to kill by ſtoning 
LAPIDA/TION. /. Lpidatio, Lat, lapida- 
tion, French. A ſtoning. 
LAPI/DEOUS, a. [ lapideus, Latin.] Stony; 
of the nature of ſtone. Ra 
LAPIDE/SCENCE. . [/apideſee, Lak 
Stony concretion. rOWB., 
LAPIDF/SCENT, a. [lapideſcens, Latin. 
Growing or turning to fone. 
LAPIDIFICA'TION. ſ. [lapidi ification, Fr.] 
The act of forming ſtones, 
LAPIDVFICK. 4. [/apidifigue, Fr.] Form- 
ing ſtones. Srecv. 
LA/PIDIST. ſ. [from lapidis, Lew A 
dealer in ſtones or gems. Kay. 
LA'PIS. ſ. [Lztin.] A ſtone. 
LA/PIS Lazuli. Azure ſtone, a copper ore, 
very compact and hard, ſo as to take a 
high poliſn, and is worked into a great 
variety of toys. To it the painters are in- 
debted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of {ic 


laæuli. 
LA'PPER; 28 lap. 1735 
1. One who Wraps up. . 


2. One who laps or licks. 
LA/PPET, {. [diminvtive of lap. 1 The parts 


of a head-dreſs that hang looſe. Swifts 
LAPSE, ſ. [/apſus, Latin. ] 
1. Flowy fall; glide. Ee le. 


2. Petty errour; ſmall miſtake, 


Rogers. 5 


- Tranſlation of right from one to another. 
Te LAPSE, v, n. [ from the noun. J n 
| 4 B | | 1. Ts 


Aadi le - 
Addifan. . 


Bacon, ; 


— 


_ LA*RUM, / | from #/arum, or 


L AR 


x. To glide ſlowly; to fall by degrees. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. To lip by inadvertency or miſtake. 
| on. 
3. To loſe the proper time. Ayliffe. 
4. To fall by the negligence of one proprie- 
tor to another. : 70 
g. To fall from perfection, truth or faith. 
- Stilling fleet. 
LA/PWING, i [lap and wing, ] A clamo- 
rous bird with long wings. Dryden. 


LA/PWORK. /. [lap and ert.] Work in 


which one part is interchangeably wrapped 

over the other. | Grew. 
LARBOARD. ſ. The left-hand fide of a 

thip, when you ſtand with your face to the 

head. a Harris. Milton. 
LA*RCENY. ſ. [/arcin, French; latrecinium, 

Latin, ] Petty theft. Speator, 
EARCH, ,. [Larix, Lat.] A tree. 
LARD. ſ. [lardum, Latin. ] | 

1. The greaſe of ſwine. Donne, 

2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. Dryden. 
To LARD. v a. [/arder, French.] 

1. To ſtuff with bacon. King. 


2. To fatten. Shakeſpeare. . 


3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of 
improvement. Shakeſpeare. 

LA'RDER. /. [/ardier, old French.) The 
room where meat is kept or falted. 


Aſcham. 
LA'RDERER. ſ. [from /arder. ] One who has 
tze charge of the larder, - 
ESRDON, [. [French.] A bit of bacon. 
LARGE. #.{large, French. ] 
2. Big; bulky. | Temple. 
2. Wide; extenfive. _ Carew, 
- 4. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. Thomſon. 
4. Copious; diffuſe. Clarendon, 
5. At Lance, Without reſtraint. 
| | | Bacon. 
6. A Laser. Diffuſely. Watts, 


LA'RGELY. ad. [from large. ] 


x; Widely ; extenfively. 


2. Copiouſly ; diffuſely, | Watts. 
3. Liberally; bounteouſly. Swift, 
4. Abundantly. Milton. 
- LA'RGENESS. /. [from /arge. ] 
1. Bigneſs ; bulk, | © Spratt, 
2, Greatneſs ; elevation. ier. 
3. Extension; amplitude, Hooker, 
4. Wideneſs, ; Bentley, 
LA'RGESS. ſ. Large, French.) A pre- 
ſent; a gift; a bounty. Denham. 


LA'RGITION. /. [/argitie, Latin.] The act 
Die. 


of giving. | : 
LARK. /. Ilapence, Saxon,] A ſmall Gng- 
ing bird. _ Shakeſpeare. Coley, 
LA'RKER. /. [from /ark.] A catcher of 
larks. | Di#, 
LA'RK SPUR. /. A plant, Miller, 
LA'RV ATED. a. [ larvatur, 9 Maſked. 
arm.] A- 


EAS 


larm; noiſe noting danger. Howe. 
LARY/NGOTOMY. J. [adpvyf and rium; 
ne, F rench An operation where 
the fore-part of the larynx is divided to aſ- 
fiſt reſpiration, during large tumours upon' 
the upper parts; as in a quinſey. 
| 8 Quincy. 
LA'RYNX. q. [nagupt.] The upper part of 
the trachea,- which lies below the root of 
the tongue, before the pharynx. Derham. 


LASCUVIENT. a. [laſciviens, Lat.] Fro- 


lickſome; wantoning. 

LASCFVIOUS. 4. [laſcivzs, Latin.) 

1. Leud ; luftful, Shakeſpeare, 
2, Wanton ; ſoft; luxurious. Shakeſp. 

LASCFVIOUSNESS. /. [from laſciwiows.] 
Wantonneſs ; looſeneſs. Dryden, 

LASCI/VIOUSLY. ad. [from laſcivious. ] 
Leudly; wantonly ; loofely. 

LASH. ſ. ¶ ſchlagen, Dutch.] 5 
1. A ſtroke with any thing pliant and 
tough. Dryden. 
2. The thong or point of the whip. 

Bile | Th Shakeſpeare. 
3. A leath, or ſtring in which an animal is 
held. Tuſſer o 
4. A ſtroke of ſatyr; a ſarcaſm. 

| L'Eftrange. 

To LASH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

7, To ftrike with any thing pliant; to 

ſcourge. | Garth, 

2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 

Dryden. 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound, 
1 I Prin 
4. To ſcourge with ſatire. „. 
5. To tie any thing down to the fide or 
| maſt of a ſhip, % 
To LASH, v. n. To ply the whip. Gay. 


LA'SHER, /. [from /a/.] One that whips or 


laſhes, | 
LASS. ſ. A girl; a- maid; a young wo- 
man. Phillips. 
LA/SSITUDE. /. [ /affiruds, Latin, ] Weari- 
neſs ; fatigue, More. 
LA/SSLORN. a. {/afs and lorn.] Forſaken 
by his miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare, 
LAST, /. Flarerr, Saxon. ] 
1. Lateſt; that which follows all the reſt 
in time, Pope. 
2. Hindmoſt; which follows in order of 
place. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 


Cowley, 
4. Next before the preſent, as laſ week. 
2: UtmoR, Dryden, 
» MLasT. In concluſion; at the end. 
| Geneſis, 
7. The LasT ; the end. Pope. 
LAST. ad. | | 
1. The laſt time; the time next before the 
preſent, 


2. In concluſion. 


pl je „ „ jad 


bene. tit 


ect 


LAT 


To LAST. v. 1. [lzpean, oy To en- 


dure; to continue. 
LAST. af, Clærr, Saxon. 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
Addiſon, 
2. [Laft, German.] A load; a certain 
weight or meaſure, 
LA/STERY. /. A red colour. Spenſer. 
LA'STAGE, ſ. [age, French; hlæyr, 
Saxon, a load.] 
1. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 
2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
LA/STING. particip. a. from 215 1 
1. Continuing; durable. 
2. Of long continuance; perpetual. Beyle. 
LA/STINGLY, ad. [from laſting.] Perpe- 
tually. 
LA/STINGNESS. /. [from laſting. ] Dur- 
ableneſs; continuance, Sidney. Newton, 
LA/STLY. ad. [from lat.] 
1. In the laſt place. 
2. In wy concluſion ; at laſt, 
LATCH. I, Dutch. ] A catch of a 
door moved y a ftring or a handle, Smart, 
To LATCH. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a latch, Locke, 
2. To faſten; to cloſe, Shakeſpeare, 
LA'TCHES. 78 Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, 
are ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by ſew- 
ing into the bonnets and drablers of a ſhip, 
in order to lace the bonnets to the courſes, 
Harris, 
LA/TCHET, fe Dacet, French.] The ſtring 
that faſtens the ſhoe. Mark, 
LATE. a. [læx, Saxon. ] 
1. Contrary to early; flow; tardy; long 
delayed. ton, 
a. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 
Addiſon. 
3. The deceaſed; as the works of the late 
Mr. Pope. 
4. Far in the day or night. 


Locke. 


Bacon. 


. a * 
1. After long delays ; after a long time, 
_ Phillips, 
2. In a latter ſeaſon. Bacon. 
3. Lately; not long ago. Spenſer, 
4. Far in the day or night Dryden. 


LA TED. a. from late.] Belated; faites 
by the night. Shakeſpeare, 
LA/TELY. ad. [from late.] Not long ago. 


Ads. 
LA/TENESS. /. [from late.] Time far ad- 
vanced. Szoift. 
LA'TENT, 2. latent, Latin.] Hidden; 
concealed ; ſecret. Woodsvard, 
LA/TERAL. 4. [ lateral, French.] 
1. Growing out on the fide ; belonging to 
the fide, | Arbuthnet. 
2. Placed, or ating i in a direction perpen- 
dicular to a horizontal line. Milton, 
LATERA/LITY., . [from lateral,] The 
quality of Having ical ſides Brown, 


LAT 


LA/TERALLY. ſ. {from lateral.] By the 
fide ; fidewiſe, Holder. 

LA'TEWARD. ad. Late and pean's, Saxon. ] 
Somewhat late. 

LATH, J. Ilarva, Saxon.] A fmall long 
piece of wood uſed to ſupport the tiles o 
houſes. Dryden, 

To LATH, v. a. [ latter, French; from the 
noun.} To fit up with laths,” Mortimer. 

LAT H. ſ. [1z$, Sax.] A part of a county. 

Bacon. 

LATHE, . The tool of a turner, by which 
he turns about his matter fo as to ſhape & 
by the chizel. R | 

To LA/THER. v. n. [lepnan, Saxon. ] fo 
form a foam. ns . 

To LA'THER. v. a, To cover with foam 

of water and ſoap, 

LA/THER. /. I from the verb.] A foam or 
frothe made commonly by beating ſoap with 
water, 

LA/TIN. a. [ Latinus.] Written or ſpoken 
in the language of the old Romans. Aſcham, 

LA/TINISM. /. | /atinjſme, French; latiniſ- 
mus, low Latin. ] A latin idiom; a mod 
of ſpeec E to the Latin. Addiſon, 

LATTINIS One ſkilled in Latin. 

LA/TINITY, 55 1 Latin tongue. 

To LA'TINIZE., v. latiniſer, French. ] 
To uſe words or 3 ed from the 
Latin. Dryden. 

To LA/TINIZE, v. 4. To give names a latin 
termination; to make them latin, Watts. 

LA'TISH,. a. [from late. ] Somewhat late. 

LATIRO/STROUS. 4. Llatus and roftrumg 
Latin.) Broad-beaked, Brown. 

LA/TITANCY. . [from laritant, Latin. ] 
Deliteſcence; the ſtate of lying hid. Bre. 

LA/TITANT. 4. [/atitans, Latin,] Delite- 
» ſcent; concealed ; lying hid. Boyle. 

LATITA'TION. 7 7 — latito, Latin, } 
The ſtate of lying concealed; 

LA/TITUDE. / [/#titude, French. J 
I, Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal 
dimenſions the ſhorter axis. Witten. 

2. Room; ſpace z extent. Locke. 
3. The extent of the earth or heavens, 
reckoned from the equator. 

4. A particular degree, reckoned from the 
equal or. Addiſon, 
Vnreſtrained acceptation. X. Charles, 

6. Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. 
Taylor. 
Extent; diffuſion. Brown, 

LA'TITUDINARIAN. a. | iatitudinarius, 
low Latin. ] Not reſtrained ;; not confined, 

Collier. 

LA/TITUDINARIAN, /. One who departs 
from orthodoxy, 

LA/TRANT. 4. {4atrans, Latin.] Barkivg. 

Tickell, 

LATR A. 2 [axytin, } The higheſt kind of 

worſhip. Stilling fleet. 
43 2. 
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LAT TEN. 


* 


* a . 2 4 Gp: mY: 


EIA U 


LA'TTEN. fe Leten, Fr.] Braſs z a mix- 
ture of copper and evaminaris None. 
Peacham. 
LA“ TITER. &. 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. | 
2. Modern; lately done or paſt, Locke. 
Mentioned laſt of two, Watts. 
LA!TTERLY. ad. {from latrer.] Of late, 
LATTICE. }. [lattis. French. ] A reticu- 
Þted window ; a window made with ſticks 
or irons crefſing each other at ſmall diſtan- 
ces. Cleaveland. 
To LAT TICE. v. æ. [from the noun. ] To 
decuſſate; to mark with croſs parts like a 
lattice. 
LAVATION. /. [ lavatic, Latin] The act 
of waſhing. Hakewvill. 
LAV ATORY. . [from laws, mo A 
waſh ; ſomething in which parts diſeaſed 


are wakes. Harvey. 


bam Dang, Latin] 
1. Praiſe ; honour paid; celebration. 


Pope. 
2. That part of divine worſhip which con- 
ſiſts in praiſe. Bacon. 


To LAUD. v. a. lande, Latin. ] To praiſe; 


to celebrate. Bentley. 
LA/UDABLE. a. [ /audabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Praiſe-worthy; commendable. Locke. 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. Arbuthnot. 
LA/UDABLENESS. 1 [from laudable.] 
Praiſeworthineſs, 
* LA\'UDABLY. ad. [from 3 In * 
manner deſerving praiſe. 
*- LA/UDANUM. /. { from /auds, Latin} A 
ſoporifick. tincture. 


To LAVE. v. a. [/avo, Latin. ] 


1. Towaſh; to bathe. Dryden. 
2. [ Lover, French. To throw up; to 
lade; to draw out. 


E Ben. Jobnſon. D — 


To LAVE. v. . To waſh himſelf; t 


bathe. | Page 
To LAVE'ER. &. n. To change the direction 
oſten in a courſe, Dryden. . 
- LA'VENDER, . One of the verticillate . 
plants. Miller. 
LAY VER. ſ. [/awvnir, French; from lave.] 
A waſhing veſſel, Milton. 
To LAUGH, v. . [hlaban, Saxon; /acben, 
German. 
1. To make that noiſe which ſudden mer- 
riment excites, Bacon. 


2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, favoura- 
ble, pleaſant, or fertile. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To Lausen at, To treat with con- 
tempt; to ridicule, Shakeſpeare. 


To LAUGH, v. 4. To deride; to ſcorn. 
- LAUGH. /. 


8 bakeſpeare, 


ſ. [from the verb.] The convul- 
on cauſed by merriment ; an inarticulate 


= expreflion of tudden gerrinent, Pepe, 


LAV 


LA'UGHABLE, . [from lang.] Such as 
may properly excite laughter, 
LA'UGHER, /. {from 4. A man fond 
of merriment, - Pepe. 
LA'UGHINGLY, ad. [from : In 
a merry way; merrily. a 
LA/UGHINGSTOCK. 7 [laugh and fock.] 
A butt; an object of ridicule. Spenſer. 
LA/UGHTER. . [from laugh. ] Convulſive 
metriment; an inarticulate expreſſion of 


ſudden merriment. Shakeſpeare. 
LA/VISH. a. | | | 

I. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetly liber- 

al. Roxoe. 

2. Scattered in waſte; profuſe, 

3. Wild; unreftrained, Shakeſpeare 
To LA/VISH. v. 4. [from the adjectise.] 

To ſcatter with profuſion. & Addiſon. 


LA/VISHER. /. [from /avi/h.] A prodigal; 


a profuſe man, 


LA\VISHLY. ad. [from laviſb. ] Profuſely ; 


prodigally, Shakeſpeare, 


LA/VISHMENT. ſ. [from la.] Prodi- 
.LA/'VISHNESS. 


188 pro Ban. n 
To LAUNCH, v. 2. ; 8 4 


1. To force into the ſea. Locke, 
2. To rove at large; to expatiate, Davies, 


To LAUNCH. . a. 


1. To puſh to ſea. 8 Pope. 
2. To dart from the hand. Dryden. 


LAUND. fe Lande, French.] A plain ex- 


tended between woods. Shakeſpeare. 
LA'UNDRESS, ſ. Lavandiere, French.] A 
woman whoſe employment is to waſh 
clothes, Camden. 
LA/UNDRY. ,. [as if lawanderie.] 
1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 
Swift. 
2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. Bacon. 
LAYO'LTA. ſ. [la volte, French.] An old 
dance, in which was much turning and 
much capering. - Shakeſpeare. 
LA'UREATE. a. [/aureatus, Lat.] Decked 
or inveſted with a laurel. | Dunciad. 
LAUREA'/TION. ſ. [from laurcate.] It 
denotes in the Scottiſh univerſities, the act 
or ſtate of having degrees conferred. 
LAUREL. /. f/aurns, Lat.] A tree, called 
alſo the cherry-bay. 
LA'URELED, 3. [from leone ] Crowned 


or decorated with laurel. ._ _.. Dryden, 
LAW. /. Use, Saxon.] 

1. A rule of action. Dryden. 

2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- 
lickly eſtabliſhed. Davies. 

3. Judicial proceſs, Shakeſpeare, 


4. Conformity to law ; ; any thing lawful. 


Shakeſpeare. 

5. An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or 
proceſs, Shakeſpeare, 
LA*WFUL. a. [/awand full.] Agreeable to 


law; conformable to law, Stabeſpeare. 
HEY | -- LA'W- 


EAT 


LAWFULLV. ad. from lawful, J Legally ; 


agreeably to law. aut. 
LA/WFULNESS, /. [from lawful, J Lega- 
lity ; allowance of law. Bacon. 


| LA/WGIVER, . Taz and giver.] Legiſla- 


tor; one that makes laws. Bacon. 


LA WCIV ING. a. [ /awv and giving. ] Legi- | 


ative. Waller. 
LA/WLESS, a. [from law.] 
1. Unreſtrained by any law; not ſubject 
to law. Raleigh. Roſcommon. 


2, Contrary to law; illegal. Dryden. 


'LA/WLESLY, ad, ſtrom /awv/eſs.] In a man- 


ner contrary to Jaw, 5 hakeſpeare. 
LA/WMAKER., . [/azv and mater. Legi- 
- Nlator ; one who makes laws; a lawgiver, 


LAWN, /. Land, Daniſh, ] 
1. An open ſpace between woods, Pape. 
2. [ Linon, French. ] Fine linen, remark- 
able for being uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops, 


Prior, 


Hooker. 


LA*WSUIT, fe [law and ſuit.] A proceſs. 


in law; a litigation, Swift. 


LA/WYER. . [from /aw,] Profeſſor of 


law; advocate; pleader, 
LAX. a. * Latin. }] 
1. Loo 
ed. Moodevard. 
2, Vague; not rigidly exact. Baker. 
3. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to 
ſtool. Quincy. 
4. Slack; not tenſe. 
LAX. ſ. A looſeneſs; a diarrhea, 
LAXA/TION, /. [ /axatio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
a. The ſtate of Ong looſened or ſlacken- 
ed. 
LA'XATIVE. a. [laxat if, French. ] Har- 
ing the power to eaſe coſtiveneſs. 


Whitgift. 


Arbuthnot. 


LA'XATIVE. /. A medicine ſlightly pur- 
gative. Dryden. 
LAX ATWENEss. . [ from laxative.] 
Paver of caſing coſtiveneſs. 
LA/XITY. /. [ /axitas, Latin. ] 
I, Not compreſſion ; not cloſe coheſion, 
| Bentley. 
2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion, 
3. Looſeneſs; nat coſtiveneſs. Brown, 
4. Slackneſs; contrariety to tenſion, Jug 
Openneſs ; ; net cloſeneſs, j 7.4 


" LA!XNESS. . Laxity ; not tenſion ; 0 


preciſion ; not coſtiveneſs. Holder, 
LAY. Preterite of le. Knolles, 
 ToLAY. v. a. [lecgan, Saxon] 
13. To place along. Eccluſ. 
2. To beat down corn or graſs. Bacon, 


3» To keep from rings z to ſettle; to ſtill. 


Ray. 
4. To fix deep. Bacon. 
5. To put; to place. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To bury 3 to igterr, | Ats. 


e ; not confined; not cloſely join- 


Holder, : 


LAY 


7. To ftation or place privily. Proverbs, 
8. To ſpread on a ſurface; Watts, 
9. To paint; to enamel. Locle. 


10. To put into any ſtate of quiet. Bacon. 
11. To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; to allay. 
"Ben, Jobnſon. 

12. To probibit a ſpirit to walk, 
. C'Eftrange. 
13. To ſet on the table, Hof. 
14. To propagate plants by fixing their 


twigs in the ground. Mortimer, 
15. To wager. Dryden. 
16. To repoſit any thing, Pſalms. 
17. To exclude eggs, Bacon. 
18. To apply with violence, Ezekiel. 
19. To apply nearly. L"*Eftrange. 
20. To add; to conjoin. 1 | 
21. To put in any ſtate, onne. 
22. To ſcheme; to contrive. Chapman, 
23. To charge as a payment. Locke, 
24. To impute ; to charge, Ten:ple. 
25. To impoſe; to enjoin, Mycberley. 
26. To exhibit; to offer. Atterbury. 
27. To throw by violence. Dryden. 
28. To place in eompariſon. Raleigh. 


29. ToLay apart, To reject; to put a- 
WAY. James. 
30. To LA x afide, To put away; not to 
retain. Hebrews. — 
31. TJo LAV away. To put from one; not 
to keep. Eftber. 
32. To Lay before, To expoſe to view; to 
ſhew; to diſplay. Mate. 
33. Je LAY by. To reſerve for ſome future 
time. 1 Cor. 
34. To LA by. To put from one; to diſ- 
miſs. Bacon. 
35. To Lay down, To depoſit as a pledge, 
equivalent, or ſatisfaction. Fohn. 
36. To Lay detun. To quit; to reſign. 
Dryden. 
37. To Lay dæton. To commit to repoſe. 
Dryden. 
38. To Lay dawn. To advance as a propo- 
ſition. Stilling fleet. 


39. ToLay for, To attempt by ambuſh, 


or inſidious practices. 3 
40. To Lay forth, To diffuſe; to expati- 
ate, L Efrrange. 

41. To Lay forth, To place when dead in 
a decent poſture, | Shakeſpeare. 

42. To Lay hold of. To ſeize; to catch. 


Locke, 
43. To Lay in. To tore; to treaſure. 
Hudibras. 
44. ToLAY on. To apply with violence. 
Locke, 
45. To LAY open, To ſhew; to expoſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
46. To Lay over. To incruft ;- to cover. 
Hab. 
47. Te LA out, To * | 
Milton, Boyle. 


48, To 


LAZ 


48. To Lay out. To diſplay z to diſcover. 
49. To Lay ont. To diſpoſe z to plan. 
So. To Lay ent. With the reciprocal pro- 
- noun, to exert, Smalridge. 

51. ToLay to. To charge upon. Sid. 
52. To LA r ts, To apply with vigour. 


ES | | Taffer. 
53. ToLar to. To harraſs; to attack. 
. , Kinelles. 
"x4. To Lay together, To collect; to 
| * into one view. Addiſon, 
55. To Lay under, To ſubje to. 0 
iſor, 
56. To Lay 2p. To confine. Temple. 
57. To Lay p. To ſtore; to treaſure. 
| | Hooker, 
8. To Lay upon, To importune. 
? = * Krolles, 
To LAY. wv. *., | 
1. To bring eggs. Mortimer. 
2. To contrive. Daniel. 


3. To Lar about. To ſtrilee on all ſides. 
| Spenſer. South, 
4. To: Lay at. To ſtrike; to endeavour to 
frrike, 3 
5. ToLay in for. To make overtures of 
oblique invitation. Dryden. 
6. To Lay on, To ſtrike; to beat. 
| Dryden, 
7. ToLay on. To act with vehemence. 


Shakeſpeare, - 
$. To Lay out. To take eo 

LAY. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A row; a . Bacon, 
2. A Wager. . Graunt. 

LAY. ſ. [| ley, leaz, Saxon. Graſly 
ground ; meadow ; ground ed. 


: D den. 
LAY. {19 French; ley, leos, Sar. f A 
fong. Spenſ. Milton. Waller. Dryd. Dennis. 
LAY. 2. /atcus, Latin; 2a@-.] Not cleri- 
cal ; regarding or belonging to the people 
as diſtinct from the clergy. Dryden. 
LAYER. ſ. [from lay.] 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one body 


ſpread over another. Evelyn. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. Miller. 
3. A hen that lays eggs. Mortimer. 


LAY MAN. ſ. [lay and man.] 
1. One of the people diſtinct from the 
clergy . Gevernment of the Tongue. 
2. An image, Dryden. 
LA'YSTALL. ſ. An heap of dung. Spenſer. 


LA'ZAR. . [from Lazarus in the goſpel.] - 


One deformed and nauſeous with filthy and 
peſtilential diſeaſes. Dryden. 

LA/ZAR-HOUSE. 7 /. [[azzeretto, Italian; 
-LAZARE/TTO. 5 froth laxar.] A houſe 
for the reception ot the diſeaſed; an hoſpi- 
tal, y Milton, 


LEA 


LA'ZARWORT. ſ. A plant, | 
LA/ZILY. ad. [from lazy.] Idly ;; Nuggith 
ly ; heavily, Se Le Locke, 
LA/ZINESS, /. [from /azy.] Idleneſs; ſlug- 
giſhneſs. | Dryden, 
LA/ZING, a. [from lazy.] Sluggiſh; idle. 
| South, 
3 . The ground of this ſtone is 
ue. | 
LA*ZY. a. [ijſer, Daniſh,] 
1. Idle; fluggiſh; unwilling to work, 
| Roſcommon. 
2. Slow ; tedious, Clarendon. 
LD. is a contraction of /ord. 


LEA. /. [ley, Saxon, a fallow.] Ground in- 


cloſed, not open, | 
LEAD. /. [læd, _ 

1. Lead is the-heavieſt metal except gold; 
the ſofteſt of all the metals, and very 
ductile: it is very little ſubject to ruſt, 
and the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals, 
except gold. Lead is found in various 
countries, but abounds particularly in Eng- 
land, in ſeveral kinds of foils and ſtones. 


Milton. 


I Boyle. 
2. [In the plural. ] Flat roof to walk on. 
WE Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
To LEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with lead in any manner. Bacon. 
To LEAD, v. a. preter. I led. ¶lædan, Sax.] 
1. To guide by the hand. Luke. 
2. To conduct to any place, x Sam, 
3- To conduct as head or commander. 
; Spenſer. South, 
4. To introduce by gcing firſt, Num. Fair, 
5. To guide; to ſhow the method of at- 
taining. | | Watts. 
6. To draw; to entice; to allure. 
| Clarendon. 
7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing 
motives. Sevift. 
3. To paſs; to ſpend in any certain man- 
ner. Atterbury. 
To LEAD. v. 3. 
1. To go firſt, and ſhow the way. Cengſit. 
2. To conduct as a commander. Temple, 
3. To ſhew the way by going firſt. 


; Morton. 
LEAD. ſ. {from the verb.] Guidance; firſt 
lace, 
LE/ADEN. a. [leaden, Saxon. ] 
7. Made of lead. Wilkins, 
2. Heavy; unwilling ; metionleſs. | 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Heavy; dull. Shakeſpeare. 
LEADER. /. [from lead. ts | 
1. One that leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain z commander. Hayward, 
3. One who goes firſt. Shakeſpeare. 


4. One at the head of any party or * 
ifts 


LE/ADING. part. a. Principal. - Locke. 


LE'/ADING-STRINGS. /. { {cad and ing.] 
. | Strings 


Strings by which children, when they 
learn to walk, are held from falling. Dry. 


LE'ADMAN. /. {/cad and man.] One who 
begins or leads a dance, Ben. Fobnſon. 


LE'ADWORT. /. [ad and wort.] A plant. 


Miller. 
LEAF. ſ. leaves, plural. [16ap, Saxon. ] 

1. The green deciduous: parts of plants 
and flowers. Boyle, 
2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

= — Spenſer, 
3- One ſide of a double door. 1 Kings, 
4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten, 
To LEAF. v. n. [from the noun. ] To bring 
leaves; to bear leaves. Brown. 
LE/AFLESS. a. [from /caf.} Naked of 
leaves. Government of the Tongue. 
LE/AFY. 4. [from leaf.] Full of leaves. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
LEAGUE. / Digue, French. ] A confedera- 
cy; a combination. Bacon. 
To LEAGUE, v. n. To unite; to confe- 
derate. | | Sauth. 


LEAGUE. , Hie rel A meaſure of 
on. 


length, containing three miles. 
LE/AGUED. «a. [from læague.] Confederat- 
ed. | . Phillips. 
LE!/AGUER, /. Dbeleggeren, Dutch.] Siege; 
inveſtment of a town, Shakeſpeare. 
LEAK. ſ. [Deck, lebe, Dutch, ] A breach 
or hole which lets in water. 

Hooker. N ukins. 


To LEAK. v. u. 2 
1. To let water in or out. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To drop through a breach. ryden. 


LE/AKAGE. /. [from /eak.] Allowance 
made for accidental loſs in liquid meaſures, 
LE/AKY. a. [from leak. ] "Be | 
1. Battered er pierced, ſo as to let water in 
2. Loquacious ; not cloſe, T'Eftrange. 
To LEAN, v. 2. preter, leaned or leant. 
{hlznan, Saxon, ] 
1, To incline againſt ; to reſt againſt. 
i Peac bam. 
2. To propend; to tend towards. Spenſ. 
3. To be in a bending poſture. Dryden. 
LEAN. a. [hlæne, Saxon. 
1. Not fat; meagre; wanting fleſi; bare- 
boned. | Milton. 
2. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. Burnet. 
3. Low; poor; in oppoſition to great or 
' rich. Shakeſpeare. 
LEAN. ſ. That part of fleſh which canfiſts 
of the muſcle without the fat. Farguber. 


LE/ANLY. ad. {from lan, ] Meagerly ; 


without plumpneſs. | 
LE!/ANNESS, /. [from Jean. ] | 
1, Extenuation of body; want of fleſh ; 
_ meagerneſs, Bes. Jabnſon. 
2. Want of bulk. Shakeſpeare, 


LEA 


To LEAP. v. 2. [hleapan, Saxen. 


* 


1. To jump; to move upward or progreſ- 
fively without change of the feet, Copley. 


2. To ruſh with vehemence, Sandys. 
3. To bound; to ſpring. Luke. 
4. To fly; to ſtart. © Shakeſpeare, 


To LEAP, v. a. 
1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. > 


2. To compreſs; as beafts, Dryden. 
LEAP. ſ. from the verb.] | 

1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. . ' 

2. Space paſſed by leaping,  . L'Eftranpe, 


3. Sudden tranſition. Z'Eftrange. Suiſt. 
4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. ; 


5. Embrace of animals, ; 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. Dryden. 
LEAP-FROG. ſ. [rap and frog. A play 
of children, in which they imitate the jump 
of frogs. ; Shakeſpeare. 
LEAP-YEAR. ſ. LZeap-year or biſſextile is 
every fourth year, and ſo called from its 
leaping a day more that year than in a 
common year: ſo that the common year 
hath 365 days, but the leap-year 366; and 
then February hath 29 days, which in com- 
mon years hath but 28. To find the leap- 
year you have this rule: 

Divide by 4; what's left ſhall be 
For leap-year ©; for paſt x, 2, 3. Harris. 
o LEARN. v. 4. [leonntan, Saxon. 

1. To gain the knowledge or ſkill of. 


2. To teach. : Shakeſpeare. 

To LEARN. v. 2. To take pattern. 

i | b | Baton, 
LE/ARNED. a, | from learn. ] 


1. Verſed in ſcience and literature, Swift... 
2. Skilled; ſkilful ; knowing, | 

no al Granville. 
3. Skilled in ſcholaftick knowledge. 


Locle. 
LE'ARNEDLY, ad. 2 leurmedl.] With 
knowledge; with fkill. Haocler. 
LEARNING. /. [from /earn.] 
1. Literature; Kill in languages or ſcien- 
ces. Prior. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. Haoler. 
LE/ARNER. /. ¶ from learn.] One who is 
yet in his rudiments. Ceraunt. 
LEASE. . [/aifſer, French. Spelman.] 
1. A contract by which, in confideration 
of ſome payment, a temporary poſſeſſion 
is granted of houſes or lands. Denbam. 
2. Any tenure. Hilton, 
To LEASE, v. a. [from the noun.] To let 
by leaſe, Apliffe. 
To LEASE, v. n. Ie Dutch. ] To glean ; 
to gather what the harveſt men leave. 


Dt. Dryden, 
LE/ASER, . {from teaſe. ] Gleaner,” Sb. 
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wt LEAST. ad. 


LASV. 2. Flimſy; 5 


To LEAVE. V. 1. 


LEA 
LEASH. .. [/; French; laceio, Italian. ] 


. A leather thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his grey- 


hound. Shakeſpeare, 
- 2+ A tierce; three. Hudibras. 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 


general. 

To LEASH. v. a. [from the noun.} To 

bind ; to hold in a firing. Shakeſpeare. 

LEASING. /. [lee, Saxon. ] Lies; falſ- 

hood. Hubberd's Tale. . 

LEAST. a, the ſuperlative of little. [lzpe, 
| Saxon, ] Little beyond others; ſmalleſt, 

- Locke. 

In the loweſt degree. Pope. 

To fay no more; at the 
loweſt degree. | 

Hooker . Dryden, W. atts. 

texture, 


At LEAST. 
At LE'ASTWISE. 


cham. 


LEATHER. /. [le$Sen, Saxon. ] 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Skin, ironically, Swift. 
LEATHERCOAT. Ff. [leather and coat. ] 
An apple with a tough rind. Shakeſpeare. 


LE/ATHERDRESSER. /. [leather and dre/- 


er.] He who dreſſes leather. Pope. 
LEATHER-MOUTHED. a. [leather and 


mouth.] By a leather-mouthed fiſh, I mean 


ſuch as have theis teeth in their throat. 
Walton. 
LEATHERY. 4. {from leatber.] Reſem- 
bling leather. Phillips. 
LE/ATHERSELLER. |. [{eather and ſeller. J 
He who deals in leather. 
LEAVE. ſ. [leape, Saxon. ] 
1. Grant of liberty; permiſſion; 3 
ance. Pope 


2. Farewel; adieu. 2 
To LEAVE. v. 8. pret. I 1%; I have left, 


1. To quit; to forſake. Ben. *. : 
2. To deſert; to abandon. Ecduf. 
To have remaining at death, Zec/uf, 
4. Not to deprive of. wb Taylor. 
: To ſuffer to remain. Bacon. 
6. Not to carry away. Judges. Nnolles. 


7. To fix as a token or remembrance, 


Bw: Locke, ” 
3. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. 

: . Dryden. 
9. To give up; to reſign. - Leviticus, 


10. To permit without interpoſition, 
Locke, 
in. Fo ecaſs. 40:40; to deſiſt from. 
1 Sam. 
12, To LEAVE off. To deſiſt from ; to 
forbear. Gn, 
13. To LEAVE of. To forſake, 
| Arbutbnot. 
14. To LEAVE ent. To omit ; ; to neg- 
Ben, Fohpſen. Blackmore. 


1. To * to deliſt. Shakeſpeare, 


Demis, 


LEE 


2. To LIT AVR of, To deſiſt, | 
Kinolles. Roſcammon. 
3 To LER AVR off. To ſtop. Daniel. 
To LEAVE, v. a, lever, French. ] To levy; 


to raiſe. Spenſer. 
LEAVE D. 2. [from leaves, of leaf. 1 

I. Furniſhed with foliage. | 

2. Made with leaves or folds. - lass. 


LE/AVEN. / Levin, French.] 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light, F loyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general 
change in the maſs. King Charles. 


To LE/AVEN. v. 4. [from the noun. . 


1. To fetment by ſomething mixed 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. To taint; to imbue. Prior. 
LE'AVER. , Lleave.] One who deſerts or 
forſakes, Shakeſpeare. 
LEAVES. The plural of /eaf. Bacon. 


LE/AVINGS. { from leave] Remnant; 


relicks ; offa Addiſon. 
LE/AVY. a. { from leaf.] Full of leaves; 
covered with leaves. Sidney. 
To LECH. v. a. [{cher, French.] To lick 
over. Shakeſpeare, 
LE/CHER. . A whowngfer, Pope. 
To LE/CHER. v. =. [from the noun.] . To 
whore. Shake 
LE/CHEROUS., a. [from lecher.] Leud; luſt- 
ful, Debus. 
LE/CHEROUSLY. ad. { from lecherous, ] 
- Leudly; luſtfully. 
LE/CHEROUSNESS. <4 [from lecberout. J 
Leudneſs. 
LE/CHERY. /. [from lecber.] Leudneſs; 
luſt. Aſcham, 


LE CTION. J. Clectio, Lat.] A reading; a 


variety in copies. Watts. 

LE/CTURE. /. [ /e#ure, French.] | 

1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſub- 

ject. Sidney. Taylor. 

2. The act or practice of reading; peruſal. 

| Brown, 

3. A magiſterial reprimand. 

To LE'/CTURE, v. = py the noun. . 

x. To inſtruct form 

2. To inſtruct 8 and dogmatically. 

LE/CTURER. /. from /e#ure.] An inftruc- 

tor; a teacher by way of lecture, a preach- 
er in a church hired by the pariſh to aſſiſt 
the rector. Clarendon. 


LE/CTURESHIP, /. [from lefure.] The 


office of a lectures. Swift, 
LED. part. pret. of la. Execkiel, 
LEDGE. . Legen, Dutch, ] 

1. A row; layer; ſtratum. Witten, 


2. A ridge rifing above the reſt, : 
Gulliver's Travels, 
Any prominence, or riſing part. Dryd. 
LE/DHORSE. . Led and horſe, } A ſumpter 
horſe, 


LEE. /. " French. 


1. Dreg:; 


1 
L 
L 
L 


LEG 


#. Dregs; ſediment; refuſe, Prior. 
2. [Sea term, ] It is generally that fide 
which is oppoſite- to the- wind, as the ee 
ſhore- is that the Wind blows on. To be 
under the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe un- 
der the weather ſhore, A /eerzvard; ſhip is 
one that is not faſt by a wind, to make ber 
way ſo good as ſhe might. Di#. 
, Saxon. ] 


wn tt my 1 
yſician; a profeſſor of the art of 
hat g. Spenſer. 


2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 


faſtens on animals, and-ſucks the blood. 
Roſcommon. 
To LEECH, v. a. [from the noun,] To 
treat with medicaments. 
LE/ECHCRAFT. /. [/eech and craft. ] The 
art of healing. Davies. 
LEEF. 2. Ls leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 


Spenſer. 

LPEK; /. [leac, _ A plant. 

LEER. / [bleane, Sax. 
1. An oblique view. Milton. 
2. A laboured (ys countenance. Swift, 

To LEER. v. . {from the noun. ] 

1, To look liquely; to look archly. 

| Sevift, 

2. To look with a forced countenance. 


Dryden. 


LEES. /. Cle, French. ] Diegs ; ſediment, | 
Ben. Johnſon. 
To LEESE. . 4. Len, 9 To loſe. 
An old word. er. Donne. 
LEET. ſ. A law day. The word ſeemeth 
to have grown from the Saxon le de, which 
was a court of juriſdiction above the wapen- 
take or hundred, comprehending three or 
four of them. | Corel, 
LE'/EWARD. a. [lee and pen, Saxon. ] 
Towards the wind, See LEE. Arbuth, 
LEFT, participle preter. of leave. Shakeſp. 
LEFT. 2. {/ufte, Dutch; lawns, Latin. ne] Si- 
niſtrous; not right. Dryden. 
LEFT-HANDED. a. LH and band.] Ubng 
the left-hand rather than right. Proton. 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS. /. [from /eft-band- 
ed.] Habitual uſe of the left-hand, 


Donne. 
Ns: 1 [/eg, Daniſh.] 
The limb by which we walk; particu- 
Ro that part between the knee and the 
- foot. | Addiſon. 
2. An act of obeiſance. Hudibras. 
3. To ſtand on his own legs; to ſupport 
himſelf, Collier, 
4. That by which any thing is ſupported 
on the ground: as, the leg of a table. 
LE/GACY. J. [legatum, Latin.] isa 
particular thing given by laſt will and tefta- 
ment. Corvel, 
LEGAL. @. Legal, French.] 
1. Done or conceived according to law. 


Hale. 
Vol. II. 


L E G 


not contrary to law. 
LEGA“LTTV. „ [/egalite, Fr.] Laufulneſs. 


2. Lawful; Milton, 
To LE'/GALIZE. v. 4. [legalizer, French; 
from Jegal.] To authorize; to make law = 
ful, South, 
LE'/GALLY, ad, [from Ial.] Lawfully; 


according to law, Taylor. 
LE'CATARY. ſ. [ legataire, French. ]} One 
who has a legacy lefe. Hlife. 
LEGA'TINE, a. [from Iegate.] 
1, Made by a legate. Aylife. 


2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman lee. 


Shakeſpear Cs 
LE'GATE. /. [ legatrs, Latin, ] 
1. A deputy; an ambaſſador. Dryden. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from the 
pope. Atterbury. 
LEGATEE. /. {from legatum, at” One 
who has a legacy left him. Szpift. 
LEGA/TION, /. | /egatio, Latin. J Deputa- 
tion; commiſſion; embaſſy. WVotton. 
LEGA “TOR. /. [from lego, Latin.] One 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies. 


Dryden. 
LE'GEND. ſ. [legenda, Latin: ] 
I, A chronicle or regitter of the lives of 
ſaints, _ Hooker. 
2. Any memorial or ration. Fairfax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick: narrative. 
Blaitkmere. 
4. Any inſcription; particularly on medals 
or coins, Addiſon. 
LE'GER, /. {from legzer, Dutch,] Any 
thing that lies in a place; as, a leger 
ambaſſador, a reſident ; a. leger-book, a 
book that lies in the compting-houſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
LE'GERDEMAIN. q. [legerets de main, Fr.] 
Slight of hand ; juggle; power of deceiv- 
ing the exe by nimble motion; trick, . 
South. 
LEGE/RITY. [ egerere, ch.] Light- 
neſs; wh kites 9 1 ev ea 
LE'GGED. a. 0 teg.] Having legs. 


. LE/GIBLE. /. | /egi:/is, Latin, ] 
1. Such as mey be read. Saoiſt. 
2. Apparent; diicoverable, Colter. 


LE'/GIBLY. ad. apa legible.] In ſuch a 
manner as may be read. 

LEGION. /. | /egio, Latin. ] 5 
1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſiting of 
about five thouſand, Addiſon. 
2. A military force, Phillips. 
3. Any great number. Shakeſp. Rogers. 

LE'GIONARY. a. [from legion. 

1. Rclating to a legion. | 

2. Containing a legion, | 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 
Brazon. 

LEGISLA/TION. ſ. [from legiſlator, Lat.] 
The ac of giving laws. © Littleton. 

LEGISLA'TIVE. a. [from /egifſator. } Giv- 
ing laws; tawgiving, Denham. 
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2. Convenience of time. 


LEN 


LEGISLA'TOR. ſ. [legiſator, Latin.] A 
- lawgiver;z one who makes laws for any 
community, | | Pope. 
LEGISLA'TURE. /. [from Iiſlator, Lat.] 
The power that makes laws. Swift, 
LEOTTI MAC. /. [from /egitimare. ] 
1. Lawfulneſs of birth. Aylife. 
2. Genuineneſs ; not ſpuriouſneſs. 
\ Woodard. 
LEGIVTIMATE. . [from /egitimus, _ 
Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. Tay/. 
To LEGVTIMATE. v. @. [/egitimer, Fr.] 
1. To procure to any the rights of legiti- 
mate birth. | Ayliffe. 

2. To make lawful. Decay of Piety. 
LEGVTIMATELY. ad. [ from legitimate. 
- Lawfvily; genuinely. Dryden. 
LEGITIMA'/TION. /. [I xitimatien, Fr.] 
83 Lawful birth, Locke. 
2. The act of inveſting with the privileges 
of lawful birth. t | 
LF'GUME. 7 |. [!egumen, Latin.) Seeds 
LEGU*MEN. : not reaped, but gathered 
by the hand; as, beans : in general, all 
larger ſeeds; pulſe. Boyle. 
LEGU/MINOUS. 2. {/epumineux, French; 
from legumen.] Belonging to pulſe ; con- 
fiſting of pulſe. Arbutbnot. 

_ LEISURABLY. ad. [from leiſurable.] At 


leiſure; without tumult or hurry. Hooker. 
LETSURABLE. 2. [from ſeiſure.] Done at 


leiſure; not hurried; enjoying leiſure. 
„„ Brown. 
LEISURE. /. [-, French. ] 
1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry ; va- 
=*.cancy of mind, Temple, 
Shakeſp.care. 


LE/ISURELY. a. [from leiſure.] Not haſty ; 


deliberate. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
LEITSURELY. ad. [from leiſure.] Not in a 
hurry ; ſlowly. Auadiſen. 


LE/MAN. f. [laimant, French.} A ſweet- 
heart; a gallant. Hammer. 


| aps 4-4 Dime] A propoſition pre- 
umed. 


viouſly a 
EE'MON, J. [/imen, French.] 
1. The fruit of the lemon-tree. | 
# Mortimer, 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 
- LEMONA”/DE. ſ. [from emen] Liquor 
made of water, ſugar, and the juice of le- 
Mons. Abutl not. 
To LEND. v. a. [1znan, Saxon.] 
1. To afford, on condition of repayment. 
b ; Dr den. 
2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that it 
be reſtored. 
3. To afford; to grant in general. Dryd, 
LENDER. /. from lend. ; 
1. One who lends any thing. 
2. One who makes a trade of putting me- 
ney to intereſt, - Auadiſon. 
LENGTH. /. [from lenz. Saxon. ] 


Dryden. 


LEN 


1. The extent of any thing material from 
end to end. Bacon. 
2. Horizontal extenſion. Dryden. 

3. A certain portion of ſpace or time. 

; D den. 

4. Extent of duration. ocke, 

5. Long duration or protraction. Addiſon, 

6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 


Watts. 
7. Full extent; uncontracted ſtate. 
; * Addiſon. 
8. Diſtance, | Clarendon. 
9. End; latter part of any aſſignable time. 
Hooker, 
10. A LEeyGTH. At laſt; in concluſion. 
| Dryden, 


To LE/NGTHEN. v. a. [from lengthen. 
1. To draw out; to make longer; to 


elongate, | Avrbuthnot. 
2. To protract; to continue, Daniela 
3. To protract pronunciation. Dryden. 


4. To LEXGTHEN out, To protract; to 


extend. Dryden. 
To LE'NGTHEN, v. =. To grow longer; 
to increaſe in length. Prior. 


LE'NGTHWISE, ad. you's and wiſe, ] 
According to the length. 

LE/NIENT. 'a. [/eniens, Latin.) f 

1. Aſſuaſive; ſoftening; mitigating, 

| „ '' "» 

2. Laxative ; emollient, Arbuthnot. 

LE/NIENT, /. An emollient, or aſſuaſive 
application. Wiſeman, 


To LE'NIFY, v. 4. [/enifier, old French.] 


To aſſuage; to mitigate, den. 
LE'NITIVE. a. [lenitiß, Fr. lenio, Latin.] 

Aſſuaſive; emollient. Arburbnot. 
LE/NITIVE. /. 

1. Any thing applied to eaſe pain, 

2. A palliative. x1 South, 


LENITV. / {/enitas, Latin.] Mildneſs; 


mercy; tenderneſs, _ Daniel. 
LENS. ſ. A glaſs ſpherically convex on both 
fides, is wſually called a lens; ſuch as is a 
burning-glaſs, or ſpectacle-glaſs, or an ob- 
ject glaſs of a teleſcope. Newton. 
LENT. part. paff. from lend. Pope. 
LENT. J. [lenxen, the ſpring, Saxon.] The 
quadrageſimal ſaſt; a time of abſtinence. 
| Camden. 
LE'NTEN. a. [from ent.] Such as is uſed 
in lent ; ſparing. | Shakeſpeare. 
LE/NTICULAR. 4. \ /enticulaire, French. ] 
Doubly convex ; of the form of a lens. 
- Ray, 
LE'NTIFORM. 42. [ers and forma, e 
Having the form of a lens. 
LE'NTIGINOUS. 4. | from /-atige.] Scutfy; 
furfuraceous, | | 
LE'NTIGO. ſ. [Latin.] A freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the ſkin. uincy. 


; 2, 

LE/NTIL. /. [/ens, Latin; lentille, French. ] 
A plant, 

LE'NTISCK, 


* 
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LE/NTISCK, J. pgs Latin. ] Lentiſck 3. To degrade; to deprive of power or dice 


wood is of a pale brown colour, almoſt whit- 
ith, reſinous, of a fragrant ſmell and acrid 
taſte ; it is the wood of the tree which pro- 
duces the maſtich. ; Hill. 

LE'/NTITUDE. ſ. | from /entus, Latin. }] 
Sluggiſhneſs; ſlowneſs. 

LE NTNER. /. A kind of hawk. Walton, 

LE'NTOR. . [Lat in.] | 
1. Tenacity ; viſcoſity. Bacon, 
2. Slowneſs; delay. Arbuthnet, 
3. 2 phyſick.] That ſizy, viſcid part 
af the blood which obſtructs the veſſels. 

| Quincy. 
LE/NTOUS. a. [/entus, Latin.] Viſcous ; 

_ tenacious z capable to be drawn out. 
Browwn, 

LE/OD. /. The people; or, rather a na- 
tion, country, &c. Gibſen, 

LE'OF. /. Leof denotes love; ſo leofavin, is 
a winner of love, Gibſon, 

LE/ONINE. 4. | /coninus, Latin. ] | 
1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature 
of a lion, 

- 2+. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the 
end rhymes to the middle, ſo named from 
Les the inventor : as, 

Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 

LE/OPARD. /. TDIes and pardus, Latin. A 
ſpotted beaſt of prey. Shakeſpeare. 

LE'PER. /. [ /epra, leproſus, Latin. ] One in- 


fected with a leproſy. _ Hakewill, 
LE'PEROUS,. a, [formed from /eprous.] 
_ Caufing leproſy, Shakeſpeare, 


LE PORINE. a. | /zporjnus, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to a hare; having the nature of a hare, 
LEPROY/SITY. /. { from /eprovs.] Squamous 
diſeaſe, | 8 Bacon. 
LE/PROSY. /. [ /zpra, Latin; lepre, Fr.] A 
loathſome diſtemper, which covers the 


body with a kind of white ſcales, Wiſeman. 


LE/PROUS. a. . Latin; lepreux, Fr.] 
Infected with a leproſy, Donne, 
LERE. /. [læne, Saxon.] A leſion; lore; 
doctrine. Spenſer. 
LE“ RRV. [from lere.] A rating; a lecture. 
LESS. A negative or privative termination. 
leap, Saxon; /oos, Dutch.] Joined to a 
ubſtantive it implies the abſence or priva- 
tion of the thing: as, a 4wirleſs man. 

LESS, a. [lear, Saxon. The comparative of 
little: oppoſed to greater, | Locke, 

LESS, /. Not ſo much; oppoſed to more. 
| Exod. 


LESS. ad. In a ſmaller degree; in a lower 


degree. Dryden. 
LE/SSEE. ſ. The perſon to whom a leaſe is 
given. | 
To LE/SSEN. v. a. from /efs.] 
1. Todiminiſh in bulk, | 
2. To diminiſh in degree of any quality. 
| 2 


enbam. 


nity. | Atterbury, 
To LE/SSEN, v. 2. To grow leſs; to ſhrink. 
Temple. 
LE'/SSER. a. A barbarous corruption * leſs. 
| i opt. 
LE/SSER. ad. [formed by corruption from 
FO Shakeſpeare. 
LE/SSES. /. ¶laiſſets, French.] The dung of 


beafts left on the ground. 
LE/SSON,. ſ. [/egon, French. ] - 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher. 
Denbam. 
2. Precept; notion inculcated. Spenſer. 
3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine ſer- 
vice. Hooker. 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 
5. A rating lecture. * 
To LE/SSON. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To 
teach; to inſtruct. Shakeſpeare. 
LE/SSOR. ſ. One who lets any thing to 
farm, or otherwiſe by leaſe, 
| Denham. Ayliffe, 
LEST. coxj. [from the adjective kaſt;] That 
not. iſon, 
To LET, v. a. [lzxan, Saxon.] 
1. To allow; to ſuffer ; to permit. 
17 Bp. Sanderſon. 
2. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before 
the firſt, and imperative before the third 
perſon, Before the firſt perſon fingular it 
 fignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, or g- 
dent wiſh, 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, ler implies 
exhortation. | rk 
4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or p 
ral, let implies permiſſion or precept. 
5 Dryden. 
5. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, /# 
implies command. Dryden. 
6. Let has an infinitive mood after it with- 


out the particle to. Dryden. 
7. To leave. L' Hfrange. 
8. To more than permit. Sbaleſpeare. 


9. To put to hire; to grant to a * 
nt. 
10. To ſnffer any thing to take a courſe 
which requires no impulſive violence. 
Foſeua. 
11, To permit to take any ſtate or * 
Iduey. 
12. To Lx T blood, is elliptical for to fer 776 
blood, To free it from confinement; to 
ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. 
5 8 Shakeſpear, 
13. To LET in, To admit. Cnolles; 
14. To LET in. To procure admiſſion. 


Lecke, 
15. To LX T V. To diſcharge, Swift. 


16. To LET out. 


To leaſe out; to give to 
hire or farm, 
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LEUCOPHTE/GMACY. /. 


2 man of power in a morning. 


n 
22 
1 5 


LEV 


37. To LX r. [lexran, Saxon.) To hin- 


der; toobſtrutt ; to oppoſe. Dryden. 
18, 7e LE, when it fignifies to permit or 


lende, has ler in the preterite and part. paſ- 


ve; but when it ſignifies to binder, it has 


tetted. | Intreduftion to Grammar. 
To LET. v. 2. To forbear; to withold 
himſelf, Bacon. 


LET. /. [from the verb.] Hindrance ; ob- 
ſtacle; obſtruQtion ; impediment. Hooker. 
Lzr, the termination of diminutive 
words, from tyre, Saxon, /it:le, ſmall. 

LETHA*RGICK. @. [ /ethargigue, French. ] 
Sleepy, beyond the natural power of ſleep. 


Hammond, 
LETHA*/RGICKNESS. /. [from letbargicb.] 
Sleepineſs; drowſineſs. Herbert. 
LE*'THARGY. ſ. [anSJagyiz.] A morbid 
drowſineſs ; a from which one cannot 

be kept awake. Atterbury. 


LE*THARGIED. a. [from /ethargy.] Laid 
.aſlcep ; entranced. Sha re. 


 LE/THE. . [Di.] Oblivion; a draught 
Sha 


of oblivion. keſpeare. 


LETTER. 2 let. | PS 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 
One who gives vent to any thing: as, a 
lood letter. 
LETTER. ſ. [lettre, French, ] 
1. One of the elements of ſyllables. Shot. 


2. A written meſſage; an epiſtle. At; 


3. The literal or expreſied meaning, 
Taylor. 
4. Letters without the ſingular: learning. 

| obr., 


8 Any thing to be tead. Lion. 
Type with which books are * 


| on. 
To LETTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Namp with letters. | Addiſon. 
LE'TTERED. 2. {from ktter.}] Literare ; 
educated to learning. Collier, 
LE*TTUCE. ſ. f /afuca, Latin.] A plant. 
LEVANT. 2. flevant, French. ] as 
HON, 


"LEVA'NT. . The eaft, particularly thoſe 


_ ceafts of the Mediterranean eaft of Italy. 
LEFATOR..f. [Latin.]. A chirurgical in- 
ſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of the 
full are lifted up. Wiſeman, 
[from Teuco- 
phblexmatick.] Paleneſs, with viſcid juices 
and cold ſweatings. Arbutbnet. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK. 3. [euzig and 
Mia,] Having ſuch a conſtitution of 
body where the blood is of à pale colour, 
. viſcid, ard cold. Quincy. 
LE'YVEE, f. French. | 
7. The time of rifing. 
. The concourſe of thoſewho croud round 
| Dryden. 
\ 


' LE/VELNESS. /. {from level.] 


LEV 


LEVEL. a, [lepel, Saxon.] : 5 
1. Even; not having one part higher than 


another. Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elſe; in the ſame 
line with any thin Tillotſon. 


To LE'VEL. v. a. 7 2 the adjeQtive.] 


1. To make even; to free from inequa- 
lities, 


2. To reduce to the ſame height with 


ſomething elſe, Dryden, 
3. To lay flat. | : 
4. To bring to equality of condition. 
5. To point in 
6. To direct to any end. Swift, 
To LE'VEL. D. N. ha er 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the ſame direction with the mark. 
Hooker, 
2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
Hudibras. 


4. To make attempts; to ng, Shakeſp. 


LE/VEL. {. [from the adjective. 
1. A plane; a furface without protube- 
rances or inequalities, Sandys. 
2. Rate; ſtandard. Sidney. 
3. A ſtate of equality. Atterbury. 
4. An inftrument whereby maſons adjuſt 
their work. Maron. 
5. Rule: borrowed from the mechanick 
level, | Prior. 
6. The line of direction in which any miſ- 
five weapon is aimed, Walter. 
7. The line in which the fight paſſes. 


Pope. 

LE/VELLER. /. from level. ] SE, 
1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who 


endeavours to bring all to the ſtate. 
| Collier, 


x. Fvennefs ; equality of ſurface, 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe. | 
Peacham, 
LE'VEN. ſ. [levain, French. ] 

1, Ferment; that which being mixed in 

bread makes it riſe and ferment, 

2. Any thing capable of changing the na- 


ture of a greater maſs. Wiſeman. 


LE'VER, /. [levier, French;] The ſecond 


mechanical power, uſed to elevate or raiſe a 
great weight, Harris. 
LEVERET. /. CLeivre, French.] A.young 
hare, aller. 
LEVE'T. /. {from lever, French.] A blaſt 
on the trumpet. Hudibras. 
LE“ VEROOK. /. [lapene, Saxon.] This 
word is retained in Scotland, and denotes 
the lark. Walton, 
LE'VIABLE. 2. from lery.] That may be 
levied Bacon. 


LEVV. 


* 


ing aim; to aĩm. Dryd. 


E 


. 
LEPT ATHAN. ſ. i.] A water animal 


mentioned in the book of Fob, By ſome 
imagined the crocodile, but in poetry gene- 


rally taken for the whale. Thomſon. 
To LE/VIGATE. v. a. [ Jevigo, Latin. 
1. To rub or grind. 8 
2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth 
and uniform. | 
LEVIGA/TION. /. [from levigate.] Levi- 
ation is the reducing of hard bodies into a 
ubtile powder, by grinding upon marble 
with a muller. "Quincy, 
LE'VITE. /. [levita, Latin. ] 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to 
the office of prieſthood, among the Jews. 
2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 
LEVT'TICAL. a, [from levite.] Belonging 
to the levites. 25 Hyliffe. 
LE/VITY. /. [/evitas, Latin. ] : 
1. Ligbtneſs; not heavineſs. Bentley. 
2. Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. Hooker, 
3. Unſteadineſs; laxity of miad. Milton. 
4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. Calamy. 
5. Trifling gaiety; want of ſeriouſneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
To LET VV. v. a. [ lever, French. ] 
1. To raiſe; to bring together men. 
| | Davies, 


2. To raiſe money. Clarendon. 


To make war. | Milton. 

LPvy. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of raĩſing money or men. 
Addiſon. 
2. War raiſed. Shakeſpeare. 
LEWD, 2. [læye de, Saxon. ] 

1. Lay; not clerical. Davies. 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty.  Whitgift. 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. Shakeſpeare, 

LE'/WDLY, ad. from lewd.] 

1. Wickedly ; naughtily, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Libidinouſly ; luſtfully. Dryden, 
LE/WDNESS. /. [from /ewvd. ] Luftful li- 
centiouſneſs. 
LE/WDSTER. /. [from /exod.] A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleaſures. 'Shakeſp. 
LE/WIS D' OR. /. [ French, ] A golden 
French coin, in value twelve livres, now 


ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. Die. 


LEXICO/GRAPHER; ſ. IH, and y2- 


o.] A writer of dictionaries; a harm- 
leſs drudge. Watts, 
LEXICO'GRAPHY. /. [Ae and yed pw. ] 
The art or practice of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON. /. [e. A dictionary. 
Milton, 


LEY, / Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Sax- 


on lea, a field. Gibſon, 
LIVABLE. ſ. [ /iable, from lier, old French. ] 
Obnoxious ; not exempt ; ſubject. Milton. 
LVAR.//. [from lie.] One who tells falſ- 
hood; one who wants veracity, Shakeſp. 
LVARD, 4. Mingled ran. Martbam. 


Arbutbnot. 


Dryden. 


LIB 
LIB A'TION, /.-{/ibatie, Latin. ] 
1. The act of pouring wine on the ground 


in honour of ſome deity, Bacon, 
2. The wine ſo poured. Stilling fleet. 


 LVBBARD. /. [{ieberd, German; leepardus, 


Latin.] A leopard. Brerezudod. 
LVBEL. /. [/ibellus, Latin, ] 
1. A latire ; defamatory writing; a lam- 
poon. Decay of Piety. 
2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or 
charge in writing againſt a perſon in court. 
To LIBEL. v. . [from the noun.] To 
ſpread defamation, generally written or 
printed. Donne. 


To-LVBEL. v. a. To ſatiriſe; tolampoon. 
| | | Dryden. 
LVBELLER. /. {from /;bel,] A defamer by 


writing; a lampooner. Dryden. 

LVBELLOUS. a. { from /ibe/.] Defamatory. 
Motton. 
LI/BERAL, a. {/iberalis, Latin.] 

1. Not mean; not lo in birth. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. * 

3. Munificent ; generous; bountiful. 
Milton. 
LIBERA/LITY. / [liberalites, Lat. libera- 

lize, French.) Munificence ; bounty; ge- 
neroſity. : 8 are. 
LIBERA'LLY, ad. mes liberal} Boun- 

teoufly ; bountifully ; largely. James. 
LVBERTINE. /. { kibertin, French. ] | 

1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 

| h Shakeſpeare. 

2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 

| Raxwe. 

3. One who pays no regard to the precepts 

'of religion. Shakeſpeare. Collier. 

4. In law.] A freedman; or rather, the 

ſon of a freedman. All ge. 

LI BERTINE. 2. | /ibertin, French. ] Licen- 

tious; irreligious. : Swift, 

LIV'BERTINISM. /{. {from libersine,] Irre- 


ligion; licentiouſneſs of opinions and 
practice. Atterbury. 


_—_ . [/iberte, French; libertas, 
Latin. 
1. Freedom as oppoſed to ſlavery. Addiſon. 
2. Freedom as oppoſed to neceſſity. Lecke, 
3. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. | 


4. Relaxation of reſtraint. : 
5. Leave; permiſſion. Locke, 


LIBI/DINOUS. 4. { {bidinoſus, Lat.] Lewd ; 
Inſtful. Rentlyy. 


-LIBV/DINOUSLY. ad. from /ibidinaus.] 


Lewdly; luftfully. _ 
LVBRAL. a. [libralis, Latin.] Of a pound 
weight. You. Diet. 
LIBRA “RIAN. /. [/ibrerius, Latin.] One 
who has the care of a library, Broome. 
LVBRARY. + [libraire, French. A large 
collection of books, TT 
0 
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To LI/BRATE. 5. 4. [libre, Latin. To LVCKERISHNESS. f | from Iickeriſh. Þ 


poiſe; to balance. 
LYBRATION. ſ. [libratio, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of being balanced. Themſor. 
2. [In aftronomy.] Libration is the ba- 
lancing motion or trepidation in the firma- 
ment, whereby the declination of the ſun, 
and the latitude of the ftars, change from 
time to time. 8 Grew. 
LUVBRATORY. . [from Libro, Latin. ] Ba- 
lancing; playing like a balance. 
LICE, the plural of lo ſe. Dryden. 
LYVCEBANE, ſ. [/ice and bane.] A plant. 
LICENSE. ſ. [/icentia, Latin. ] 
1. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal 


and neceſſary reftraint. Sidney. 
2. A grant of permiſſion. Addiſon, 
3. Liberty; permiſſion. Art. 


To LICE/NSE. v. 4. ¶ Iicencier, French. 
1. To ſet at liberty. otton. 
2, To permit by a legal grant. Pope. 
LICENSER. /. [from licenſe. ] A granter of 
permiſſion, | | 
LICE/NTIATE. ſ. [/icentiatus, low Latin. ] 
1. A man who uſes licenſe. Camden. 
2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities, 
Saile: 
To LYCENTIATE. v. @. [ licentier, Fr.] 
To permit; to encourage by licenſe. 
8 L'Eftrarge. 
LICENTIOUsS. 2. | licenti:fus, Lat in.] 
1. Unreftrained by law cr morality. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Preſumptuous z unconfined. . Rojcomm. 
LICE/NTIOUSLY. 2d. [from licentious.] 
With too much liberty. 
LICENTIOUSNESS. /. [from /icenticur. ] 
Boundleſs liberty; contempt of juſt re- 
ſtraint. Swift. 


 LICH. . 3 Saxon.] A dead carcaſe; 
whence lic bvale, the time or act of watch - 


ing by the dead; lichgate, the gate through 
which the dead are carried to the grave; 
Lichfield, the field of the dead, a city in 
Staffordſhire, fo named from martyred 
Chriſtians. | | 
* LVCHOWL. ſ. [ich and ew!.] A fort of 
owl, | | | 
To LICK. v. a. [licean, Saxon. 
1. To paſs over with the tongue. Addiſon, 
2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
8 Shakeſpeare, 
P 


3. To Licx up, To devour. oe. 


LICK, /. {from the verb.] A blow; rough 

. . uſage, | D 
LICKERISH. 7 2. [liccena, a glutton 
LI'CKEROUS. 8 Saxon.] | as 
1. Nice in the choice of food; ſqueamiſh, 
wt | | L' Erase. 
2. Eager; greedy. Mey, 


a 


oy ” 


3+ Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite, 


Niceneſs of palate. 
LIFCORICE. /. [/iguoricia, Italian.) A root 
of ſweet taſte. | + 
LPFCTOR. ſ. ¶Latin.] A beadle, 
LID, /. [hlid, Saxon.] | 
1. A cover; any thing that ſhuts down 
over a veſſel, Addiſon, 
2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or. 
wink, is drawn over the eve. 


Craſhaw. Prior. 


LIE. Jie, French.) Any thing impreg- 


nated with ſome other body ; as, ſoap or 


ſilt. Peacham. 
LIE. g. flize, Saxon. 

1. A criminal falſhoed. Watts, 

2. A charge of falſhood, Locke. 

3. A fiction. Dryden. 


To LIE, v. ». [leogan, Saxon.] To utter 
criminal falſnood. SLakeſpeare. 
To LIE. v. », pret. I lay; I have lain or lien, 
lie zan, Saxon; /izgen, Dutch. ] 
1. To reft horizontally, or with very great 
inclination againſt ſomething elſe. 
2. To reſt; to lean upon. | 
| Epitaph en Vanbrugb. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave. Genefis. 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. Mark. 


5. To paſs the time of ſleep. Dryden. 
6. To be laid up or repofited. Boyle. 
7, To remain fixed. Temple. 
8. To reſide. Genefr. 
9. To be placed or ſitvated. Collier. 
10. To preſs upon. Creech, 


11. To be troubleſome or tedious. Addiſor. 
12. To be judicially fixed, Shakeſpeare. 
13. To be in any particular ſtate, Mats. 
14. To be in a ſtate of concealment. 


Lecke. 
15. To be in priſon. - Shakeſpeare, 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. L"*Eftrange. 


17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate, 
: Tillotſon, 
Shaleſpeare. 
belong to. 
| Stilling fleet. 
20. To be charged in any thing; as, an 
action lieth againit one. 
21. To coſt; as, it lies me in more money. 
22. To LIE at. To importune; to teaze. 
23. To LIE by. To reſt; to remain ſtill. 


18. To conſiſt. 
19. To be in the power; to 


| Shakeſpeare. 
24. To LIE dewn. To reſt; to go into a 
fate of repoſe. Iſaiah. 


25. ToL1z down, To link into the grave, 
26. Jo LIE in. To be in childbed. 

| Wiſeman. 

27. To LIE under, To be ſubject to. 
Smalridge. 
28. To Li x upon, To become an obliga- 
tion or duty. | Bentley, 
29. To 


Te: - 


29. To LII with, To converſe in hed. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
LIEF. a. [leop, Saxon; lief, Dutch. ] Dear; 


beloved. 
LIEF. ad. Willingly. _ 
LIEGE. a. lige, French.] 
1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure; ſubject. 
2. Sovereign. 5 Spenſer. 
LIEGE, /. Sovereign ; ſuperior lord, 


Spenſer, 


Shakeſpeare. 


| f Phillips. 
LVEGEMAN. ſ. {from liege and man.] A 
ſubject; : Spenſer, 
LVEGER, ſ. [from liege.] A reſident am- 
baſſador. | Denham, 
LVEN. the participle of lie. Genefis, 


LIENTE/RICK. a. [from lientery.] Per- 
_ raining to a lientery, Grew, 
LVENTERY. . {from det, /2ve, ſmooth, 
and Aver, inte/tinum, Latin, } A particular 
looſeneſs, wherein the food paſſes ſuddenly 
through the ſtomach and guts. Quincy. 
LYER. /. [from 7 /ie.] One that reſts or 
lies down, ND OS 
LIEU. . [French,] Place; room. 
; Hooker. Addi ſon. 
LIEVE. ad. [See LIE r.] N 
baleſpeare. 
LIEUTE/NANCY. ſ. [/ieutenance, French. ] 
1. The office of a lieutenant. Sbaleſp. 
2. The body of lieutenants. Felton. 
LIEUTE/NANT, /. f/ieutenant, French. ] 
1. A deputy; one who acts by vicarious 
authority, 
2, In war, one who holds the next rank 
to a ſuperiour of any denomination. 
Clarendon, 
LIEUTE'NANTSHIP. /. [from lieutenant. ] 
The rank or office of lieutenant. 
LIFE. ſ. plural /ives. [lipian, to live, Sax.] 
1. Union and co-operation of ſoul with 
; body. Geneſis. 
2. Preſent ſtate, Conley. 
3. Enjoyment, or poſſeſſion of terreſtrial 
exiſtence, Prior. 
4. Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of life. 
Pape. 


” 


* Conduct; manner of living with re- 


pect to virtue or vice. Pope. 
6. Condition; manner of living with re- 
ſpect to happineſs and miſery Dryden, 
7, Continuanee of our preſent ſtate. Locke. 
$. The living form ; reſemblance exactly 


copied, Brown, 
9. Exact reſemblance, Denbam. 
10. General ſtate of man. Milton, 


11. Common occurrences: human affairs; 


the courſe of things, Aſcbam. 
12. Living perſon, Shakeſpeare, 
13. Narrative of a life paſt. Pope. 


14. Spirit; briſknels ; vivacity ; reſolution, 
- c Sidney. 

15. Animated exiſtence; animal being. 
| Thom on. 


LIG 


LVFEBLOOD. /. [life and blood. ] The blood 
neceſſary to life, Spectator. 
LVFEEVERLASTING, An herb. Ainſw. 
LI/FEGIVING. ſ. [/ife and giving.] Hav- 

ing the power to give life, Spenſer, 
LIFEGUA/RD.. ſ. [/ife and guard] The 
guard of a king's perſon. | 
LYFELESS. a. | from /ife. ] gg 
I. Dead; deprived of lite. Dryden. Prior. 
2. Unanimated; void of life, Milton, 
3. Without power, force, or ſpirit, Prior. 
LVFELESLY, ad. [from lifeleſs, } Without 
vigour ; frigidly ; jejunely. | | 
LI'FELIKE, ſ. [/ife and /ike,J Like a H. 
ing perſon, Pope. 
LI/FESTRING. / [Life and firing.) Nerve ; 
ſtrings imagined to convey life, Daniel. 
LIFETIME. /. Life and time.] Continuance 
or duration of life. ;fon. 
LI/FEWEARY., a. [| /ife and weary, ] 
Wretched ; tired of living. Shakeſpeare, 
To LIFT. v. a. [/yfta, Swediſh.]J 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to heave ; 
to elevate, Dteydes. 
2. To bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. 
Spenſer. 


3. To rob; to plunder. | . Dryden, 


4. Toexalt; to elevate mentally. Poze, 
5. To raiſe in fortune. Feebef 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation, Hooker. 
7. To exalt in dignity, Aadiſon. 


38. To elevate; to ſwell with pride. Arterb. 
9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to 
lift. oy 2 Samuel. 

To LIFT. v. 2. To ſtrive to raiſe by ſtrength. 


Locke, © 
LIFT. /. {from the verb.] 
I. The att of lifting ; the manner of lift- 


Ing. | Bacon. 
2. [In Scottiſh. ] The ſky, 


J- ffect; ſtruggle. 8 
LYVFTER. /. [from /ift.] One that lifts. 
| Pjalms, 
To LIG. v. n. [legger, Dutch, ] To lie, 
Spenſer. 


LI/GAMENT, /. Ligamentum, from Igo, 
Latin.] 3 | 
1. Ligamert is a white and ſolid body, ſofter 

- than a cartilage, but harder than a mem- 
brane : their chief uſe is to faſten the bones, 
which are articulated together for motion 
leſt they ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe. 

F . _ Quincy, 

2. Any thing which connects the parts of 
the body, . 
. Bond; chain; entanglement, Addiſon. 


LIGAME/NTAL. 7 /. | from /igament. ] 
LIGAME/NTOUS. Compoſing à liga- 
ment. Wiſeman. 


LIGA'TION. /. [igatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of binding, 
2. The fate of being bound. 


Addiſon, 
LYVGATURE, /. [/igature, French, ] 1% 


1, Any | 


5 
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14. [From light, ] Bright; clear 
e 


LIG 
1. Any thing bound on; bandage. 


| Gulliver s Travels, 

2. The ac of binding. Arbuthuot, 

9. The ſtate of being bound, Mortimer, 
LIGHT. f. leohr, Saxon: ] 

1. That quality or action of the medium 


of fight by which we ſee. Newton. 
2. Illumination of mind; inſtruction; 
knowledge. Bacer g 


The part of a picture which is dran 


with bright colours, or in which the light 


| is ſuppoſed to fall. Dryden, 
4 Reach of knowledge; mental view 
- on. 


5 5. Point of view ; ſituation; direction in 
which the light falls. Addiſon. 
6. Explanation. Locke. 


7. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; 
Wo Glanville. 


a taper. 
LIGHT. 2. [leohr, Saxon. } ; 
1. Not tending to the center with great 
force; not heavy. | Addifor, 


2. Not burdenſome; eafy to be worn, or 


carcied. | Bacon. 
3. Not afflictive; eaſy to be endured. 

; Hooker . 
4 Ezxſy to be performed; not difficult; 
not. valuable. | Dryden. 
5 Eaſy to de acted on by r 
6. Not heavily armed. Nnolles. 
7. Active; nimble. Spenſer, 
$. Vnencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear 
of impediments, Bacon, 

9. Slight ; not great, Beyle, 

10. Not craſs; not groſs. Numbers. 


11. Eaſy to admit any influence; unfteady ; 
unſettled. Shakeſpeare. 
12. Gay; airy ; without dignity or foli- 
dity. F Shakeſpeare, 
x3. Not chaſte ; not regular in conduct. 
Shakeſpeare. 


-. T5. Not dark; tending to whiteneſs, 


f 


Dryden. 
LIGHT, ad. Lightly 5 cheaply. Hocker. 
To LIGHT, v. 4. {from /igbt, ..] 
1. To kindle ; to inflame; to ſet on fire, 
Boyle. 
2. To give light to; to guide by light. 
p : Craſtarv. 
3. To illuminate. Dryden, 
4. To lighten; to eaſe of a burthen. 
| . Spenſer, 


To LIGHT. ». . [lickr, by chance, Dutch, | 


1. To happen; to fall upon by chance, 

5 | Sidney. 
2. | X'yghran, Saxon. ] To deſcend from 
a horſe or carriage, 2 Kings. 
3. To fall in any particular direction. 
1 Dryden. 
4. To fall; to ſtrike on. Spenſer, 


% 


_ LIGHTHE/ARTED. @. [tight and heart.] 


x P err "me * 


LIG 


5. To ſettle; to reſt. Shakeſpeare, - 
To LYGHTEN, . », Ilir, hzr, Saxon. ] 
r. To flaſh with thunder. She e. 
2. = * like lightening, &. | 
3. 10 or light. from /ight, 
aq 
To LFGHTEN. v. 4. [from light. ] | 
r. To illuminate; to enlighten. Davies 
2. To exonerate; to unload. Dion. 
3. To make leſs heavy. Milton. 
=» To exhilarate; to cheer, Dryden. 
GHTER. /. [from /ight, to make Iigbr.] 
A heavy boat into which ſhips are lightened 
or unloaded. * 
LVGH'TERMAN. /. [/ighterand nan. ] One 
who manages a lighter. Child, 
LIGHTFIUNGERED. a. [/ight and Finger.] 
Nimble at conveyance; thievith, 
EV/GHTFOOT. a. [/ight and for.] Nimble 
in running or dancing; active. Spenſer, 
LIGHTFO/OT. /, Veniſon. 
LIGHTHE/ADED. a. [ light and bead.} 
1. Unſteady; looſe ; thoughtleſs; weak. 
Clarendon. 
2. Delirious ; diſordered in the mind by 
diſeaſe, ' 
LIGHTHE/ADEDNESS, /. Deliriouſneſs ; 
diforder of the mind. 


Gay; merry. | 
LIGHTHO/USE. ſ. [Aigle and bouſe.] An 
high building, at the top of which lights 
are hung to guide ſhips at ſea, Arbuthnot. 
LIGHTLE'GGED. 2. [ /ight and leg. ] 
Nimble ; ſwift, | Sidney 
IE 4. [from light, ] Wanting 
ight; dark. ” 5 
LVGHTLY. ad. from Iigbt.] 
T. Without weight. Ben, Johnſon. 
2. Without impreſſion, Prior. 
3. Eaſily; readily; without difficulty; of 
courſe. Healer. 
4. Without reaſon. 
5. Without affliction; cheerfully. 
| "FT I - 
6. Not chaſtely. | ift. 
7. Nimbly; with agility ; not heavily or 
tardily. Dryden. 
8. Gaily; airily; with levity. 
LIGHTMIUNDED. a. | /ight and . } 
Unſettled ; unſteady. Eccl. 


— 
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LI/GHTNESS, /. {from ligbe.] 7 
x. Levity; want of weight. Burnet, P 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs. Sbateſp. 2 
3- Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women. — 
4. Agility; nimbleneſs. N N be 


LIGHTNING. /. [from lighten. ] 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder. Davies. 
2, Mitigation ; abatement, Addiſon. 
LIGHTS. . The lungs; the organs of 
breathing. Hayward. 
LVYGHTS@ME, a. [from /ight.] | 


— 
2 
4 


UG D te 


1. Lumi- 


FI 3-K 


: 1. Luminous; not dark ; not obſcure ; 


not opake, ESE © Raleigh. 
| 2, Gay; airy ; having the'power to exhi- 
; larate. | South, 


LI/'GHTSOMENESS. /. [from /ighrſome.] 


A 1. Luminouſneſs; not opacity ; not ob- 
RR | | 
d. 2. Cheerfulneſs; merriment ; levity, 
'* MF LIGNA/LOES. ,. [num alves, Latin. I A- 
8 loes wood. SE | Numbers. 
- LYGNEOUS. a, [lizneus, Latin, ] Made of 
J wood; wooden; refernbling wood. 
be” i Bacon, Grew. 
+ LYGNUMPITAZ. . [Latin,) Guiacum ; 
ry a very hard wood, Miller. 
| LIGURE. . A precious ſtone, Exod. 
4 LIKE. a. [lic, Saxon; Iiik, Dutch. ] 
le 1. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 
i Baker. 
% 2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. Spratt, 
3- [For Fikely.] Probable 5 credible. 
7 | Bacon, 
* 4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable 
1 expectations. Clarendon. 
by LINE. . 
3 1. Some perſon or thing reſembling ano- 
, ther, Shakeſpeare. 
1.1 2. Near approach; a ſtate like to another 
5 ſtate. | | Raleigh, 
SY LIKE. ad, mm 
hts 1. In the ſame manner; in the ſame man- 
a ner as, rg Phillips, 
e-] 2. 3 a manner as befits. pe 1 Sam. 
P 3. Likely; probably. akeſpeare. 
4 To LIKE. v. a, cy Saxon, ] | ue 
OS T. To chuſe with ſome degree of prefer- 
ence, 4 Clarendon. 
e. 2. To approve z to view with approbation, 
rior | | Sidney. 
2 3. To pleaſe; to be agreeable to. Bacon. 
. To LIKE. . 2. | 


1. To be pleaſed with. Hooker. 


yh 5 2. To chuſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed, Locke, 
are, TLIKELIHOOD. / [from likely. ] 
ft, 1. Appearance; fhew. Shakeſpeare. 
iy or 2. Reſemblance; likeneſs, Obſolete, 

| Raleigb. 
1 3. Probability; veriſimilitude; appearance. 
14. — truth. | Hooker, 
4 I'KELY. a. [from like.] 


1. Such as may be liked; ſuch as ma 


* 

pleaſe. Shakeſpeare. 

1 2. Probable ; ſuch as may in 1215 be 

3 thought or believed. is 

. FKELY. ad. Probably; as may resſon- 

4 BW ably be thought. Glanville, 

| To LVKEN, 2. a. [from /ike.] To repre- 

1 ſent as having reſemblance. Milton. 

1diſons VKENESS. /. [from /ite.] 4 

ins of 1. Reſemblance; fimilitude, = Dryden. 
ward. Wl ** Form ; appearance. L' Eftrange, 

| 3. One who reſembles another, Prior, 
: Vor. II. 


- LIEY-DAFFODIEL. 


LIM 


LV/KEWISE. ad. [ike and cviſe.} In like 


manner; alſo; moreover; too. Arbuth, 
LVKING. 3. Plump; in a ſtate of plump- 
neſs, 5 Daniel. 
LYKING. /. [from Ike. ] 
1. Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs, 
' Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
2. State of trial, 3 


N. Inclination. Spenſer. 
LFLACH. /. [ilac, lilis, French.] A tree. 
5 | | | Bacon. 
LLLIED. a. [from /ily.] Embelliſhed with 

lilies. Milton. 


LVLY, ſ. [Iilium, Latin. ] A flower. Peackam. 
. [Lilia narciſſus, Lat.] 
A ſoreign flower. ; : | 
LILY of the Valley, or May lily. f. Miller. 
 LILYLVVERED. a, [lily and /iver.] White 
livered ; cowardly. * Shakeſpeare. 
LY/MATURE. f. [/imatura, Latin.] Fil- 
ings of any metal; the particles rubbed off 
by a file, | s 
LIMB, /. lim, Saxon.] as 
1. A member; jointed or articulated part 


of animals, Milton. 

2. An edge; a border. Merton. 
To LIMB. v. a. [from the noun. ] - 

1. To ſupply with limbs. Milton. 


2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember, 
 LYMBECK. /. [corrupted from alembick.] A 
fill. | Fairfax, Howell. 
LVMBED. 3. [from limb.] Formed with 
regard to limbs. Pepe. 
LVMBER. a. Flexible; eafily bent; pli- 
ant; lithe, Ray, Harvey. 
LIV/MBERNESS. ſ. [from Iimber.] Flexibi- 
lity ; pliancy, | 
LVMBO. // 85 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which 
there is neither pleaſure nor pain. Shakeſp, 
2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. 
: Hadibras. 
LIME. /. [lim, Saxon, ] | 
1. A viſcous ſabſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that light upon it. Dryden. 
2. Matter of which mortar is made: fo 
called becauſe uſed in cement. Bacon. 
3. lind, many The linden tree. Pope. 
4. Lime, French, ] A ſpecies of lemon. 
: Thomſcn. 
To LIME. 2. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To entangle; to enſnare. - Shakgſp, 
2. To ſmear with lime, L' Eftrange. 
3. To cement. Shak-fprare, 


4. To manure ground with lime. Child. 
LYVMEKILN. /. [lime and Riln.] Kiln where 
ſtones are burnt to lime. Woodward. 
LYMESTONE, ſ. [lime and fone. ]J The 
ſtone of which lirae is made. ortimer. 
LIME- WATER. /. It is made by pouring 
water upon quick lime. Hill. 


LIN 


LYMrr. ſ. I "IO French, ] Bound; bor- 
der; utmoſt reach. | odus. 
To LIMIT. 3. a. | trom the noun. ] 


- x. To confine within certain bounds; to 


reftrain ; to circumſcribe. Swift. 
2. To reftrain from a lax or general ſigni- 
 KHication; as, the univerſe is here /imited to 
' thisearth, 
LUMITARY. a. [from ſimit.] Placed at the 
boundaries as a guard or ſuperintendant. 
Milton. 
LIMITA*TION. /. [limitation, French. ] 
x. Reſtriction; circumſcription, Hooker. 
2. Confinement from a lax or undetermi- 
nate import. Hooker. 
LIMMER. /. A mongrel. 
To LIMN. v. 3. [enluminer, French.] To 
draw ; to paint any thing. Peacham, 


LY/MNER. . [corrupted from enlumineur, 


Fr.] A painter; a pifture-maker. Clanville. 
| * a. | limoſus, Latin. Muddy; 
Brown. 
LIMP, a. [ limpis, Italian. ] Vapid; weak. 
Walton. 
To LIMP. v. a. [hmpean, Saxon. ] To halt; 
to walk lamely. Prior. 
LVMPET. ſ. A kind of ſhell fiſh. 
Ainſworth, 
LIMPID. a. | /mpidus, Lat.] Clear; pure 
tranſparent. Wiaedward. 
LVDPIDNESS. /. [from Ampid.] Clearneſs ; 


purity. 
LUMPINGLY. ad. [rom limp.] Ina lame | 


_- halting manner. 
LTM. 2. [from lime. ; | 
1. Viſcous ; glutinous. Spenſer 
2. Containing lime. 
To LIN. v. z. ¶ablinnan, Saxon, ] To i . 3 
to give over. Spenſer. 
_ LYNCHPIN. . * inch and pin. ] An iron 
pin that keeps the wheel on the axle- tree. 
LFNCTUS. /. {from linge, Latin.] Medi- 
cine licked up by the tongue. 


LINDEN. J. Ilind, Saxon. ] The lime tree. 
| Dryden, 
LINE. /. [/inea, Latin. ] 
* Longitudinal extenſion. Bentley. 
A ſlender firing, Maxon. 
by A thread extended to direct any opcra- 
tions. Dryden. 
4. The ſtring that ſuſtains the angler's 
Hook. Walter. 
85 Lineaments, or marks in the hand or 
tace. | _ Cleavelard. 
6. Delineation ; ſketth. Temple. 
7. Contour; outline, Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one mar- 
gin to the other; a verſe. Garth, 
10. Work thrown up ; trench. Dryden, 
11. Method; diſpoſition. Sbaleſpenre. 
12. Extenſion; limit. Milton. 
23. Equator; equinoctial circle, Creech, 


LIN 


14. Progeny; family, aſcending or de- 
ſcending. Shakeſpeare, 
15. A line is one tenth of an inch. Locke. 
16. In the plural.] A letter; as, I read 
your /ines. | 
17. Lint or flax, 
To LINE. D. As | 
| Boyle. 


1. To cover on the inſide. 
2. To put any thing in the inſide. 
Carew. 
3. To guard within. Clarendon. 
4. To e by inner works. 
Shakeſpear E. 
* To cover. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To double; to ſtrengthen. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To impregnate, applied to animals ge- 
nerating. Creech, 
LFNEAGE. ſ. [linage, French.] Race; 
progeny; family. Luke. 
LI/NEAL. a. [/inealis, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of Ines; delineated. 


Wetter, 
2. Deſcending in a direct genealogy. 
Locle. L 
- Claimed by deſcent, | * 
uk Allied by direct deſcent, Dryden 


LVNEALLY. ad. [ from /ineal,] In a direct 
line, Clarendon. 


LI NEAMENT. Je [ fineament, Fr.] Feature; 


diſcriminating mark in the form. 


Shakeſpeare. 
LFNEAR. a. [| Jnearis, Latin.] Compoſed 
of lines; having the form of lines. 
Moadiuard. T. 
LINEA”TION. /. [ /ineatio, from linea, Lat.] 
Draught of a line or lines, Woodward. 
LINEN. #. [[inum, Latin, ] Cloth made of 
hemp or flax. * 
LYNEN, a. [ /ineus, Latin, 8 | 
1. Made of linen. Shakeſpear c 
2. Reſembling linen. Shake = 


LINENDRA/PER. , [linen and draper. Ji 


He who deals in linen, { 
LING. /.-[ /ing, Iſlandick. ] r 
1. Heath. Bacon. LI 
2. [ Linghe, Dutch. 1 A kind of ſea fiſh. c 
Tuffer, v 
LING. The termination notes commonly LL“ 
diminution ; as, kit/izg : ſometimes a qua- fi 
lity; as, firſt/;ng. LIN 
To LILNGER. v. » [from Jeng, Saxon. ] 0! 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. LI 
P * 
2. To heſitate; to be in R AT 5 m 
3- To remain long. a Dryden LIN 
4. To remain long without any action ot ſt; 
determination, Shakeſpeare ul 
5. To wait Jong in expectation or uncer 
_ tainty, Dryden LIN 
6. To be long in producing effect. 1. 
Shakeſpear: fla 
To LINGER. », a. To protract; to dra 2. 
out to length, Out of uſe. Se ear, to 


LI/NGEREF 


E PN 


LIUNGERER. þ [from li nger.] One who 
lingers? 
LUNGERINGLY, a. I from Vingering. ] 
With delay; tediouſly. Hale. 
LINGET. g. [linget, French. ] A ſmall 
maſs of metal, Camden. 
LTVGO. f. [| Portugueſe, ] Languages ; 
tongue ; ſpeech. rewe. 
LINGUA/CIOUS. 4. [ /inguax, Latta. Full 
of tongue ; talkative, | 
JINGUADE'NTAL. @. [lingua and dens, 
Latin, ] Uttered by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth. Holder. 
LI/NGUIST, /. [from Aingaa.] A man ſkil- 
ful in languages, Milton, 
LI/NGWORT, /. An herb. 
LINIMENT. . [/iniment, French; lini- 
mentum, Lat.] Ointment; balſam. Ray. 
LINING. {. I from line.] 
1. The inner covering of any thing. 
Grew, 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. That which is within. 
LINK. /. [ elencke, German.] 
1. A AL e ring of a chain. Prize. 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together, 
Mortimer. 
ze A chain; any thing connecting. 


Shakeſpeare, 


4. Any ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of 
conſequences. Hale, 
5. A torch made of pitch and hards. 
Heowel, 
To LINK. v. 4. [from the 3 58 

1. To complicate ; a5, the links of a 


chain, Milton, 
2, To unite; to conjoin in concord. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. T o join. 
4. To join by 3 or contract. 
Hooker, 
g. To connect. Tillotſon, 


6. To unite or concatenate in a regular ſe- 
ries of conſequences, Hooker, 
LI/NK BOY, /. [/izk and boy.] A boy that 
carries a torch to accommodate paſſengers 
with light. Mere. 
LVNNET, . [/inot, French.] A ſmall 
ſinging bird, Pope. 
LINSE/ED. /. [ ſemen lini, Latin. ] The ſced 
of flax, ortimer, 
LUNSEYWOOLSEY, a. [linen and 20500. 
Made of linen and wool mixed; vile; 
mean. Pope. 
LINSTOCK. F. Thais Teutonick.] A 
ſtaff of wood with a match at the end of it, 
uſed by gunners in firing cannon. 


Dryden. 
LINT, .. [/linteum, Latin.] 


1. The ſoft ſubſtance 3 called 


flax. 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtance 
to lay on ſores. Wii, iſeman. 


LIYNTEI. + h French. ] That part 


LIQ 


of the door frame that lies croſs the door 
poſts over head; Pope. 


LON. J. [/ion, French. ] The fierceſt and - 


moſt enim of fourfooted beaſts. 
Phillips, 


LVONESS. /. feminine: of Jion.] A ſhe lion. 
D 


LYVONLEAF, ſ. [ !contopetalon, Latin. A 
plant, 
LYON'S-MOUTH, 
LYON'S-PAW, 
LYON'S-TAIL. 
LYON'S-TOOTH. 
LIP. ſ. [hppe, Saxon. | | 
4 22 part 91 the uk; the muſ- 
lah that ſhoot beyond the teeth. Sandys. 
2. The edge of any thing. Burnet, 
3. To make a lip; to hang the lip in ſul- 
enneſs and contempt. Shakeſpeare, 
To LIP. v. a. [from the _— To kiſs, 
Obſolete. _ hakeſpeare. 
LIPLA/BOUR. /. [ip and labour. ] Action 
of the lips wit out concurrence of the 
mind, Taylor, 
LIPO'THYMOUS. 4. Dare and Sg. 
Swooning ; fainting, Harvey. 
LIPO/THYMY, /. [Nr. Swoon ; 
fainting fit, Taylor, 
LIVPPED. a. [from tip.] Having lips, | 
LV/PPITUDE. ſ. [lippitude, Fr. lippitude, 


- [from fon.] The 
FO of an herb. 


Latin, ]  Blearedneſs of eyes. Bacon. 
LI'PWISDOM. ſ. [ip and wiſdom] Wiſ- 
dom in talk without practice. idney. . 


LI/QUABLE. a, | from /iguo, Latin, ] Such 
as may be melted. 

LIQUA/TION, / [from /ique, Latin. 1 
1. The art of melting. 


2. Capacity to be melted. = . 
LVYQUATE. v. u. Ligue, Latin.] To 
et. to liquefy. Woodward, 


LIQUEFA/CTION Y [liguefa@ic, Lat.] The 
act of melting; the ſtate of being melted. - 
Bacon. 


LI/QUEFTABLE. a. [from liquefy.] Such 


as may be melted. Bacon, 
To LI/QUEFY. v. a. [iguefier, French. 


To melt; to diſſolve. Bacon. 
To LY/QUEFY, v.n. To grow limpid. 
Addiſon. 


LIQUE/SCENCY. /. [!igueſcen;ia, Latin. ] 


Aptneſs to melt. 

LIQUESCENT, £ [/iqueſeens, Latin. ] * 
ins 
LIQUID. a. [ liquide, French. ] 

. Not folid ; not forming one continuous 
re fluid. Daniel. 
2. Soft; elear. Craſhano, 
3. Pronounced without any jar or harſh- + 


neſs. Dryden. 
4. Diſſolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by 
law. Ayliffes 


LYQUID. / Liquid ſubſtance z i pore. 
bill 
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LIT 


To LYQUIDATE. v. a. [from liguid.] To 
clear away; to leſſen debts. 
LIQUPDI: Y. f. [from /iquid.] Subtilty. 
| Glanville, 
LFQUIDNESS. /. [from /iguid.] Quality 
of being liquid; fluency, Boyle. 
LFQUOR. /. Lieser, Latin. ] 
1. Anything liquid. Sęutb. 
2. Strong drink, in familiar language. 
To LYQUOR. . a. {from the noun.] To 
rench or moiſten, * Bacon. 
LIRICONFANCY. ſ. A flower. 
LISNE. ſ. A cavity; a hollow. Hale. 
Fo LISP. . 2. [hlipp, Saxon.] To ſpeak 
with too frequent appulſes of the tongue to 
the teeth or palate. Cleaveland. 
LISP. .. [from the verb.] The act of liſp- 


Tatler. | 


ing. 
LISPER. /. [from Ii,p.] One who liſps. 


1. A roll; a catalogue. Prior. 
2, [Lice, French. ] Encloſed ground in 
Which tilts are run, and combats fought. 
25 Dawes. 
3. Defire ; willingneſs ; choice. Dryden. 
A ftrip of cloth. Boyle. 
5. A border, . Hooker. 
To LIST. v. 2. [lypean, Saxon. ] To chuſe; 
to defire; to be diſpoſed. Wiitgift. 
To LIST, v. a. {from /f, a roll. ] 


I. To enliſt; to enrol or regiſter. South. 


2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers. Temple, 
3- To encloſe for combats, Dryden. 
4. To ſew together, in ſuch a ſort as to 
make a particoloured ſhe w. Morton. 
5. To kearken to; to liſten; to attend. 

, Shakeſpeare. Ben. . 


LISTED. 2. Striped; particoloured in long 
ran 


ſtreaks. Milton. 
To LISTEN. 2. a. To hear; to attend, 

| Shakeſpeare. 

To LISTEN. v. =. To hearken; to give 

attention. Bacon. 


LFSTNER. g. [from lien.] One that 
hearkens ; a hearkener. | 
LYSTLESS. 4. [from %.] 
1. Without inclination ; without any de- 
termination to one more than another, 

Tillot ſon. 

2. Careleſs; heedleſs. Dryden. 
LFSTLESLY. ad. {from /if/:fs.] Without 
thought ; withour attention. | Locke, 
LFSTLESNESS. ſ. [from Lief.] Inatten- 
tion; want of deſire. 


LIT, the preterite of /;g}:. Addiſon. 


LYTANY. / [Adana] A form of ſuppli- - 


catory prayer. Hooker. Taylor. 
LYTERAL. 4. [ /itera!, French. ] 

1. According to the primitive meaning, 

not figurative. Hammond, 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. 


7. Conſiſting of letters, 


#H ooker „ 


Swift, 


Taylor. 


1 
LI/TERAL. /. Primitive or literal mean» 
n 


Brown. 


ing. | 
LITERALLY. ad. [ from literal.] 
1. According to the primitive import of 
words. Suff. 
2. With cloſe adherence to words. | 
Dryden. 
LITERA'LITY. ſ. [from /iteral,] Origi- 
nal meaning. Bren, 
LITERA'TT. ſ. [Ttalian,] The learned. 
| X SpeFator. 
LITERATURE. ,. fliteratura, Lat n.] 
Learning; ſkill in letters. Bacon, Addiſon. 
LI/THARGE. g. [lithargyrum, Latin, ] Li- 
tharge is properly lead vitrified, either 
alone or with a mixture of copper. This 
recrement is of two kinds, /itharge of gold, 
and /itharge of ſilver. It is collected from 
the furnaces where filver is ſeparated from 
lead, or from thoſe where gold and filver 
are purified by means of that metal. The 
litharge ſold in the ſhops. is produced in 
the copper works, where lead has been uſed 
to purify that metal, or to ſeparate filver 
from it, Hill. 


LITEHE. @. [lixe, Saxon.] Limber ; flexi- 


ble. | Milton, 
LVTHENESS, /. [from /ithe. ] Limberneſs ; 
flexibility. 5 
LI' THER. a, [from /ithe,] Soft; pliant. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
LITHO/GR APHY. /. The art or practice 
of engraving upon ſtones. 
LYTHOMANCY.' /. Die and peailsia.] 
Prediction by ſtones. roWn. 
LITHONTRVPTICK. a. [AS and pico. ] 
Any medicine proper to diflolve the ſtone 
in the kidneys or bladder. | 
LITHO/TOMIST, . DS and Tiperu, ] 
A chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone by 
opening the bladder. 3 
LITHO'TOMY, 7 Dez and æπ¹ .] The 
art or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 
LFTIGANT. ſ. [litigans, Latin. ] One en- 


eaped in a ſuit of law. L' Eftrange. 
LITIGANT. 2. Engaged in a juridical 
conteſt. 1 Aylifſe, 


To LY/TIGATE, v. a. [litige, Latin.] To 
conteſt in law; to debate by judicial pro- 
ceſs, 

To LUTIGATE, v. 2. To manage a ſuit; 
to carry on a cauſe, Ayliffe. 

LITIGA*'TION. ſ. [/itigatio, Latin.] Ju- 
dicial conteſt; ſuit of law, Clarendon, 

LITVGIOUS, a. [/itigieux, Fr.] 

1. Inclinable to law-ſuits ; quarrelſome ; 
wrangling, : Donne. 
2. Diſputable; controvertible. | 

Hooker, Dryden. 

LITT/GIOUSLY, ad. from litigious. ] 
Wranglingly. 75 


LITTGIOUSNESS. /. from /itigious.] A 


rangling diſpoſition. 
wrangling diſpoſition LVTTER, 


NC houd Q kd Ld 


LITTER. ſ. ¶litiere, French. ] 
1. A kind of vehiculary bed. 


2. The ſtraw laid under animals, 
h Evelyn, 


Dryden, 


3. A brood of young. ; 
4. Any number of things thrown fluttiſhly 


about, wy 
5. A birth of animals. De den. 


To LVTTER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To bring forth; uſed of beaſts, 


| Brown, 
2. To cover with things negligently. 
3. To cover with ſtraw. Dryden. 


LITTLE. 3. [comp. /eſs, ſuperlat, leaſt; 
lyrel, Saxon. ] 
1. Small in quantity. Foſhua, 
2. Not great; ſmall; diminutive ; of 
ſmall bulk. Locke, 
3. Of ſmall dignity, power, or impor- 


tance, 1 Sam. 
4. Not much; not many. 
5. Some; not none. Locke, 
LITTLE. f. 7 
1. A ſmall ſpace. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall part ; a ſmall proportion, 
| Eccluſ. 
3. A ſlight affair. Prior. 
4. Not much. Cbeyne. 
LITTLE. ad. 
1. In a ſmall degree. Watts, 
2. Ina ſmall quantity. 
3+ In ſome degree, but not great, 
„ Arbuthnot, 
4. Not much, Swift, 
LIV/TTLENESS. ſ. [from little. 
1. Smalneſs of bulk. Burnet. 
2, Meanneſs ; want of grandeur, 
Addiſon, 
3. Want of dignity. Collier, 


LVTTORAL., a. {/ittoris, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the ſhore. | 

LI'TURGY. ,. | adepyiz ; engl = 
Form of prayers 3 formulary of public 
devotions, | Hooker, Taylor. 

To LIVE. v. a. [Iypian, lygigan, Saxon, ] 
1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be 
not dead, Dryden. 
2. To paſs life in any certain manner with 


regard to habits, good or Il, happineſs or 


miſery, - Hammond. 
3. To continue in life, Shakeſpeare. 
4 To live emphatically 3 to be in a ftate 
of happineſs. 8 5 . Dryden. 
To be exempt from death, temporal or 


piritual. 1 Theſ. 
6. To remain undeſtroyed. Burnet, 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. Pope. 
8. To converſe; to cohabit, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
9. To feed, | Arbuthnot, 
12, To maintain one's ſelf, Temples 


1+ V 


11. To be in a tate of motion or vegeta- 


tion. | Dryden. 
12. To be unextinguiſhed. Dryden. 
LIVE. a. —_— alive, ] | 
T. Quick ; not dead. Exodus. 
2. Active; not extinguiſhed. Boyle. 
LY/VELESS, ad. [from live.] Wanting 
life: rather /ifeleſs, Shakeſpeare. 


LVVELIHOOD. /. Support of life; main- 
tenance 3 means of living. | 
Clarendon. L* Eftrange. 
LIV/VELINESS, /. from /ively, } a 
1. Appearance of life. Dryden. 
2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs, Locke. 
LVVELODE., ſ. Maintenance; ſupport 3 
livelihood, Spenſer. 
LVVELONG., a. [live and long.] 
1. Tedious; long in paſſing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Laſting; durable. Milton. 
LYVELY, a. [ive and like.] 


1. Briſk; vigorous; vivacious. Milton. 
2. Gay; airy, Pope. 
3. Repreſenting life. Dryden. 
4. Strong; energetick, Newton, 
LVVELILY, wb 
LVVELY, $ . 
1. Briſkly ; vigorouſly. Hayward. 
2. With ftrong reſemblance of life. | 
Dryden. 
LIVER. /. [from live.] : 
1. One who lives, Prior. 


2. One who lives in any particular man- 
ner. : Atterbury. 
3. Oneof the entrails, Shakeſpeare, 
LI/'VERCOLOUR. a. [Liver and colour. ] 
Dark red. Wadward, 
LIVERGROWN. a. [liver and grown] 
Having a great liver. Graunt. 
LIVERWORT. ſ. [liver and wort.] A 
plant. 
LIVERY. /. [from /ivrer, French, ] 
1. The act of giving or taking poſſeſſion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Releaſe from wardſhip, X. Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtain- 
bo | 


4. The ſtate of being kept at a certain 
rate. | Spenſer. 
$: The cloaths given to ſervants, Pope. 
A particular dreſs; a garb worn as 2 
token or conſequence of any thing. 
| | | Sidneys 
LI/'VERY MAN. /. [livery and man.] 
1. One who wears a livery; a ſervant of 
an inferior kind, | Arbuthnot, 
2. [In London.] A freeman of ſome 
ſtanding in a company, 
LIVES. /. [the plural of I %.] Donne, 
LUVID. a. [l vidus, Latin. ] Diſcoloured, 
as with a blow, | | Bacon, 


LIVI/DITY. / [/ividite, French.] Diſco- 
louration, as by a blow, Arbuthnot. 
5 LIVING. 
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LOA 


LYVING. ſ. [from /ive.] 
x. Support; maintenance; fortune on 
"which one lives. Sidney. 
2. Power of continuing life. L'Eſtrange. 


3. Livelihood. Hubberd's Tale. 
4. Benefice of a clergyman. Spenſer. 
LFVINCLV. ad. [from living.] In the 
living ſtate. | Brown, 
LPPRE. ſ. [French,] The ſum by which 
the French reckon their money, equal 
nearly to our ſhilling. 
LIXT'VIAL. a. [from /ixivivm, Latin. ] 
1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivi- 


um. Arbutbnat. 
2. Obtained by lixivium. Boyle. 
LIXIVIATERB. a. | from /ixivium, Latin.] 
Making a lixivium, Brezwn, 


LFXIVIUM. }. [Lat.] Lye; water im- 
pregnated with ſalt of whatſoever kind. 


Boyle. 


LVZARD. ſ. [/iſarde, French.] An animal 
reſembling a ſerpent, with legs added to it, 
825 Shakeſpeare. 

LIZA'RDITAL. , A plant. 
LIZA*RDSTONE. /. [Liard and flore.] A 

kind of ſtone. | 
L. L. D. ſ. [legum doctor.] A doctor of the 
canon and civil laus. 

LO. isterject. Ila, Saxon. ] Look; ſee; be- 
hold. Dryden. 
LOACH. ſ. [/»che, French.] A fiſh: he 


breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift 


brooks or rills, and lives there upon the 
gravel, and in the ſharpeſt ſtreams: he 
grows not to be above a finger long: he is 
of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of 
wattels like a barbel. Walton. 
LOAD. /. [hlape, Saxon.] | 
1. A burthen ; a freight; lading. 


FI Dryden. 

2, Any thing that depreſſes. Ray. 
3. As much drink as one can bear, 

| L'Efirange. 


To LOAD, v. a. [hlapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To burden; to freight. Shakeſpeare. 


e. To encumber; to embarraſs. Locke. 
3. To charge a gun. Wiſeman, 


4. To make heavy by ſomething appended 
or annexed. Addiſon. 
LOAD. . The leading vein in a mine. 


Carew. 


LO'ADER. .. [from had. ] He who loads. 

LOADSMAN. ſ. Lade and man.] He who 
leads the way; a pilot. 7 

LO ADSTAR. . {from læ dan, to lead. 
The poleſtar; the cynoſure; the leading 


or guiding ſtar, Spenſer. 


LO*ADSTONE. ſ. The magnet; the ftone 
on which the mariners compaſs necdle is 
touched to give it a direction north and 
ſouth, Hill. 


LOAF. /. [from blap, Saxon. ] 
I. A mals of bread as it is formed by the 


yJ7%yy AT EP CEN Ce ApS 
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Loc 


baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
| | Hayward. 
2+ Any maſs into which a body is wrought. 
| Mortimer. 
LOAM. J. Ilim, laam, Saxon. ] Fat, une- 
tuous, tenacious, earth; marl. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
To LOAM. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
ſmear with loam, marl, or clay; to clay. 
; Moxodn, 
LO AM. a. [from bam. ] Marly. Bacon. 
LOAN. ſ. [hlæn, Saxon.] Any thing lent ; 
any thing given to another, on condition of 
return or repayment. Bacon. 
LOATH. 4. lad, Saxon. ] Unwilling ; diſ- 
liking; not ready. | 
Sidney. Spenſer, Southern. 
To LOATHE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To hate ; to look on with abhorrence. 


Sidney. 

2. To confider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 

3. To ſee food with diſlike, Quincy. 
To LOATHE. v. . To create diſguſt ; to 

cauſe abhorrence. Spenſer 


LO'ATHER. ſ. [from bhath.] One that 
loaths. 3 

LO AT HTV L. a. [/oath and full.] 

1. Abhorring; hating. Habberd's Tale, 
2, Abhorred ; hated. Spenſer. 

LO/ATHINGLY. ad. [from lath:.] In a 

faſtidious manner. | | 

LO'ATHLY. a. [from oath.) Hateful ; 
abhorred. Shakeſpeare. 

LO'ATHLY, ad. | from hath.] Unwilling- 
ly ; without liking or inclination, Donne, 

LO'ATHNESS. /. from ſoatb.] Unwilling- 


neſs. Bacon. 
LOATH SOME. 4. [from /:ath.] | 
1. Abhorred; deteſtable. South, 
2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
LO/ATHSOMENESS. /. [from /oathſome.] 
Quality of raiſing hatred, Addiſon. 
LOAVES, plural of /:af. Bacon, 
LOB. /. 
1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh, 
| | | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lob's pound; a priſon,  Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. Walton. 


To LOB. v. a. To let fall in a ſlovenly or 
lazy manner. Shakeſpeare. 
LO'BBY. /. [ /aube, German.] An opening 
efore a room. Morton. 
LOBE. ſ. Liebe, French; Nele. ] A diviſion; 
a diſtinct part: uſed commonly for a part 
of the lungs. Arbutbnot. 
LO/BSTER../. [lobrren, Saxon.] A cruſ- 
taceous fiſh, | Bacon. 
LOCAL. a. locus, Latin. ] "Dy 
1. Having the properties of place. Prior, 
2. Relating to place. Srilling flett, 


3. Being in a particular place. Digby, 
| | LOCA! 


LOD 


LOCALITY. .. {from lacal.] - Exiſtence in 
place; relation of place, or diſtance, 


Glanville, 

LO'CALLY. a. [from local.] With reſpect 

to place. Glanville, 

LOCA/7TION. /. | /catio, 3 Situation 
with reſpect to place; act of placing. 

: ä 

LOCH. / A lake. Scottiſh, Cheyne, 


LOCK. /. loc, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſtrument compoſed of ſprings and 
bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. Spenſ. 
2. The part of the gun by which fire is 


ſtruck, | | Gre. 
3. A hug; a grapple, Milton, 
4. Any incloſure. Dryden. 
5. A quantity of hair or wool hanging to- 
gether. | Spenſer. 
6. A tuft, Addiſon. 


To LOCK, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut or faſten with locks, den, 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks, 


| Shakeſpeare. 

3. To cloſe faſt, Gay. 
To LOCK, v. 1. | 

1. To become faſt by a lock. Spenſer. 

2. To unite by mutual inſertion, Boyle, 


LO'CKER. /. Es lack.] Any thing that 
is cloſed with a lock; a drawer. 


R. Cruſoe. 


LO'CKET. /. [loquet, Frenc'?,] A ſmall 
lock; any catch or ſpring to faſten a neck- | 
LOY/FTY, a. [ from f, or Iiſt.] 


lace, or other ornament, Hudibras. 
LO/CKRAM. /. A fort of coarſe linen. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

LO'CKRON. /. A kind of ranunculus. 

LOCOMOFTION. . 2 and mtu, Lat.] 
Power of changing place. Brown. 

LOCOMO/TIVE. 4. [locus and momo, Lat.] 
Changing place; having the power of re- 
moving or changing place. Derkam. 

LO CST. /. Clocaſta, Latin.] A devouring 


inſect. Arlutbnot. 
LO/CUST-TREE, pA A tree. Miller. 
- LO/DESTAR, Sec LoapsTaR, 


LO/DESTONE. See Loaps TONE, 
To LODGE. v. 4. [log ian, Saxon. } 
1. To place in a temporary habitation, 
Bacon, 
2. To afford a temporary dwelling. Dry, 


3- To place; to plant, O way. 
4. To fix; to ſettle. Sbalieſpeare. 
5. To place in the memory. Bacon, 
6. To harbour or cover, Addi ſon. 
7. To afford place to. Cheyne. 
8. To lay flat. Shakeſpeare, 
To LODGE. D. Ns ; 
1. To reſide ; to keep reſidence. Milton. 


2. To take a temporary habitation, 


3. To take up reſidence at night. Taylor. 
4. To lie flat, Mortimer. 
LODGE. /. [/ogis, French. ] | 


LO/DGING. ſ. [from lodge. ] 


0 6 


1. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt, Mile. 


2. A ſmall houſe 3; as, the 
lodge. 

LO/DGEMENT. /. 
French, ] 5 
1. Accumulation, or collocation in a cer- 
tain place. Der ham. 
2. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work, Add. 

LO/DGER. from ſadge.] 
1. One who lives in rooms hired in the 
houſe of another.  Arbuthnot, 
2. One that reſides in any place. Pope. 


porter's 


[from lodge; lgement, 


1. Temporary habitation; rooms hired in 
the bouſe of another. Bacor, 
2. Place of reſidence. 
3. Harbour; covert, | Sid, 


4. Convenience to ſleep on, Ray. 
LOFT, /. [Leſt, Welſh.] 

1. A floor. Bacon. 

2. The higheſt floor. Spenſer, 

. Rooms on high. Milton. 

LO/FTILY. ad. [from /ofty.] 

1. On high; in an elevated place, 

2, Proudly; haughtily. Pjalns. 


3. With elevation of language or ſenti- 
ment ; ſublimely, | Spenſer, 
LO/FTINESS, /. [from /ofty.] | 
1. Height; local elevation. ; 
2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment, 
Dryden, 
Pride; haughtineſs, Collier, 


1. High; hovering; elevated in place, 


Pope. 
2, Sublime ; elevated in ſentiment. 
Milton, 
3. Proud; haughty. Dryden. 
LOG | 


1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. Bacon. 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a 
quarter of a cab, and conſequently five- 
ſixths of a pint, Calmer. 

LO'GARITHMS. /. [AG and dg. Neg.] 
The indexes of the ratios of numbers one 
to another, Harris. 

LO GGATS. ſ. A play or game. Sat. 

LO'GGERHEAD. ſ. [C egge, Dutch, ſtupid, 
and head.] A dolt; a blockhead; a 
thickſcul. | L' Eftrarge, 

To fall to LO'GGERHEADS, 2 To ſcuttle ; 

To go to LOGGERHEADS. to fight 
without weapons. IT Erange. 

LO'GGER HEADED. a. [ from laggerbead.] 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. Shakeſpeare, 

LO/GICK. /. [ /ogica, Latin.] Logick is the 
art of uſing reaſon well in our inquiries 
after truth, and the communication of it 


to others, Warts. 
LO'/GICAL. a. from logick. ] 
1. Pertaining to logick. i 


2. Skilled in Iogick ; furniſßed with lo- 
gick, Audi 
LQ/GI- 
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LO/GICALLY. ad. [from lagical.] Ac- 
cording tothe laws of logick. Prior. 
LOGVCIAN. f. [| hogicten, French.] A 
teacher or profeſſor of logick ; a man verſ- 
ed in logick. | Pope. Swift. 
LO'GMAN. ſ. [og and man.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to carry logs. Shakeſpeare. 
LO'GOMACEY. . [ax:y:uayiz.] A con- 
tention in words; a contention about 
words. Hotvel. 


LO'GWOOD. . Logwoed is of a very denſe 


and firm texture; it is brought to us in 
very large and thick blocks or logs. It is 
heavy, hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, red co- 
- Jour. It grows on the coaſt of the bay of 
- Campeachy. Hill. 
O'HOCK. /. Medicines which are now 
commonly called eclegma's, lambatives, 
or linctus's. icq. 
LOIN. /. [*oyn, Welſh. ] 
x. The back of an animal carved out by 
the butcher, N 
2. Loins ; the reins. Milton. 
To LO'/ITER. v. . [/oteren, Dutch.] To 
linger ; to ſpend time careleſsly, Locke. 
LO/ITERER, , [from /oiter.] A lingerer; 
an idler ; a lazy wretch. 
i Hayward. Otevay. 
To LOLL. v. . 


x; To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any 
thing. 8 Dryden. 
2. To hang out, Uſed of the tongue. 

| EOF Dryden, 
To LOLL. v. a. To put out. Dryden. 
LoMp. /. A kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
LONE. 3. [contracted from alone.] 


1. Solitary. Sat age. 
2. Single; without company. Pope. 
LO/NELINESS. /. [from /onely.] Solitude; 
want of company. dney 


- LO'NELY. 4. from ſone.] Solitary; = 


dicted to ſolitude. Shakeſpeare. 
LO'NENESS. ſ. from one.] Solitude; diſ- 
like of company. Donne. 
LOoNESOME. 3. from /one.] Solitary; 
diſmal. | | Blackmore, 
LONG. a. longus, Latin. ] 
1. Not ſhort. ' Like, 


2. Having one of its geometrical dimen- 
fions in a greater degree than either of the 
other. Boyle. 
3. Of any certain meaſure in length. Lam. 
4. Not ſoon ceafing, or at an end. 


Exodus. 
5 Dilatory. : a ! Eccluf. 
6. Longing ; defirous Sidney. 


7. Reaching to a great diſtance, Deuter. 
8. Protracted; as, a long note. 


LONG. ad, 


1. To a great length. Prior. 
2. Not for a ſhort time. Fairfax, 


$06... 


3. In the comparative, it fignifies for 


more time; and in the ſuperlative, for 
moſt time, _ Locke 

4. Not ſoon, Ads. 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant. 


Tillotſon 1 


6. [For along; ab long, Fr.] All along; 
throughout. | 

LONG. ad. By the fault. Shakeſpeare. 

To LONG. v. =. To defire earneſtly ; to 
with with eagerneſs continued. Fairfax. 


LO'NGANIMITY. /. [ onganimitas, Lat.] 


Forbearance ; patience of offences, Hotvel. 


LO'NGBOAT. . The largeft boat belong- 
ing to a ſhip. | | Wotton. 
LONGE*VITY, . [ longewas, Latin. } 


Length of life. Arbuthnot.. 


LONGVMANOUS. ſ. { longimanus, Latin, ] 
Long-handed ; having long hands. 

Brown. 

LONGI' METRY. 9 [ longus and jerpic ; 

longimetrie, French.] The art or practice 


of meaſuring diſtances. Cbeyne. 
LO'NGING. /. {from Ing.] Earneſt deſire. 
| Sidney. 


LO/NGINGLY, ad. [from lengirg.] With 
inceſſant wiſhes. EE Dryden, 


LONGITUDE, . (longitude, French; len- 


gitudo, Latin. 
1. Length ; the greateſt dimenſion, 


| Motten. 
2. The circumference of the earth mea- 
ſured from any meridian, Abbot. 


3. The diftance of any part of the earth 
to the eaſt or weſt of any place. 


Arbuthrnot. 
4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or 
weſt. Brown, 


LONGITU/DINAL. 3. [ longitudinal, Fr.] 
Meaſured by the length; running in the 
longeſt direction. Cheyne. 

LONGLY. ad. [from org,] Longingly; 
with great liking, Shakeſpeare, 

LONGSOME. #2. from long.] Tedious ; 
weariſome by its length. Bacon. 

LO'NGSUFFERING, 3. [long and ſuffer- 


8-1 Patient; not eaſily provoked, Ex. 
LONGS 


UFFERING. /. Patience of of- 

fence ; clemency. Ropers. 
LO/NGTAIL, /. [long and tail.] Cut and 
long tail : a canting term. Shakeſpeare. 
LO'NGWAYS, ad. In the longitudinal di- 


rection. | Addiſon, 
LO'NGWINDED. 4. long and ond. ] 
Long-breathed ; tedious. Sevift, 
LO/NGWISE. ad. ¶ long and wiſe, ] In the 
longitudinal direction. Bacon. 
LOO. . A game at cards. Pope. 
LO'OBILY. a. [locby and lite.] Aukward; 
clumſy. .. L'Eftrange. 
LOOF, /. It is that part aloft of the ſhip 
| which 


Shakeſpeare. ö 


- 
| 1b, 
9 

42 
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' which ties juſt before the cheſs-trees, as 
far as the bulk head of the caftle, 


Sea Dictionary. 
To LOOF. v.a, To bring the ſhip cloſe to 
a wind, 
LO/OBY. J. A lubber ; a clumſy clown, 
Sevift. 
LO/OFED. a. [from alcef. ] Gone to a diſ- 
tance. Shakeſpeare, 


To LOOK, v. #1, [locan, Saxon.] 
1. To direct the eye to or from any object. 


| Boyle. 
2. To have power of ſeeing. Dryden, 
3. TS direct the intellectual eye. 

ö 5 San ing fleet, 
4. To expect. Clarendon. 

8. To take care; to watch. Locke, 


6. To be directed with regard to any ob- 
ject. Proverbs, 


7. To have any particular appearance. 
Spratt. 
3. To ſeem, Burnet, 
9. To have any air, mien, or manner, 
Shakeſpeare, 
10. To form the air in any particular 
manner, Lon. 
11. To Look about one, To be x ira, : 
to be vigilant, Harv 
12. To Look after, To attend; to ta 


care of. Lec 
13. To Leox for. To expect. Sid 

14. To Look into. To examine; to ſift 

to inſpect cloſely. Atterbary, 
15. To Loox on, To reſpect; to regard; 

to eſtrem. Dryden. 
16. To Loox on, To conſider, South, 
17. To Loox on, To be a mere idle ſpec- 
tator. Bacon. 


18. Je Loox over. To examine; z to try 
one by one, Locke, 
19. To Look out, To ſearch; to ſeek. 


To be on the watch, 
Collier. 
21. To Loox to. To watch; to take care 
of. Shakeſpeare, 
22. To Loox to. To behold, 
To LOOK, v. a. | 


20, To Look out, 


1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. Spenſer, 
2. To turn the eye upon. 2 Kings. 
3. To influence by looks. Dr * 
4. To Loox out, To diſcover by ſearching, 
Graunt, 
OOK, inte. See! lo! behold! obſerve, 
| | Bacon. 


1. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the 
countenance. FJ. Dryden, jun. 
2. The act of looking or ſceing. Dryden, 
Y'OKER. .. [from ao.] 

1. One that looks. 

2 LooxEn on. r not agent. 


Th, M. 


Felton. | 


Hooker, LOOSE. 5; [from the verb.] 
1 


LOO 


LOOKING-GLASS. /. [look and gldfs.] 
Mirror ; a glaſs which ſhews forms reflec- 
ted. South, 

LOOM. Lime, a tool or inſtrument. 
* frame in which the weavers 

. work their cloth. Addiſon. 

To LOOM. v. x. lleoman, Saxon. ] To 
appear at ſea. Skinner. 

LOOM, /. A bird. A boom is as big as 4 
gooſe; of a dark colour, dappled with 
white ſpots on the neck, back, and wings; 
each feather marked near the point with 
two ſpots : they breed in Farr Iſland. 

Grew. 

LOON, /. A ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel. 

D en. 


LOOP. /. [from lozpen, Dutch,] A double 
through which a firing or lace is ny 
an ornamental double or fringe. Spe 

LO/OPED. a. [from /oop.] Full of holes, 

„ 

LO/OPHOLE, ſ. loc and bole.] 

1. Aperture; hole to give a paſſage. 
Milton. 
2. A ſhift; an evaſion. Dryden. 

LO/OPHOLED. a. [from leopbele.] Full of 
holes; full of openings. Hudibras. 

LOORD. 1. R Dutch. ] A drone. 


Spenſer, 


To LOOSE. v. a. [lepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To unbind; to untie any thing nn 
2, To relax. Daniel, 
3- To unbind any one bound, Abbot, 
4. To free from impriſonment. Jſaiah, 
5. To free from any obligation, 1 Core 


6. To free from any thing that oy” the 


mind, 2 . 
7. To free from any thing” painful; 
Luke, © 
8. To diſengage. den. 
To LOOSE, v. 2. To ſet 97 to depart 
by looſing the anchor. At. 
' LOOSE. 4. [from the verb.] | 
1. Unbound; untied. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not faſt ; not fixed. entley, 
3. Not tight: as, a looſe robe. 2 
4. Not crouded ; not cloſe, - Milton. 
» Wanten ; not chaſte. Spenſer, 
. Not cloſe; not conciſe ; lax, Felton, 
7. Vague; indeterminate. Arbuthnet, 
3. Not ſtrict; not rigid. Hooker. 
9. Unconnected; rambling. Watts, 
Io, Lax of bode + ; not coſtive. Loecte. 


11. Diſengaged; not enſliaved. Aterbury. 
12. Diſengaged from obligation, Addiſon. 


13. Free from confinement. Prior. 
14 Remiſs; not attentin e 
15. To break Loos z. To gain liberty, 
3 Locke. 
16. To let Loosx. To ſet at liberty; to- 
ſet at large. * Taylor. 
_— Li- 


OK 
1. Liberty; freedom from whos. 
Dryden. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any retraining _ 
acon. 
LO/OSELY. ad. [from leoſe.] 
1. Notfaſt; 6 firmly. Dryden. 
8. Without bandage. Spenſer. 


3. Without union or connection. Norris. 
4. Irregularly. Camden. 
Negligently; careleſsly. Hooker. 
8. Unſolidly; 1 3 W dignity. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


; Unchaſtely. Pope. 
10 LO/OSEN, v. 4. [from looſe. ] He 519g 
To LO/OSEN. + v. 1. [from looſe.] 


J, Te hex any thing tied. Fe 
. To make leſs coherent, Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate a compages. Docr. 

4. To free from reſtraint. Dryden. 
5. * Ts make not coftive. Bacon, 


LO/OSENESS. /. [from 
1. 4 to that 2 being fan or 


0 - «6 OY eine 2 
* tn, neglet of laws 


Ry 

dneſs; unchaſti er. 

+ Lowdpes; - 1 of —4 belly. 1 25 

LE OSESTRIFE mac bia 

| herd, . g Ale 

To LOP. © og . 
1. To cut the branches g — 3 

: * 2 

15 2. Ay ae oel. 

2 Ac the all ] 


t which is cut from trees. 


Tape, Swediſh.] A fes. 
op of leap. 9 cog | Spenſer. 
—_— 1 [from 1. One that cuts 


LOQUA/CIOUS. 4. [loquax, Latin. 


1. Full of talk; full of tongue. Milton. 
2. Speaking. Pbillips. 


Blabbing ; not ſecret. 
LOGUA/CITY V. ſ. [ ogpacitas, Latin.] Too 
„ much talk. Ray. 
Pr J. Ihlapon d, Saxon. ] 


LO REI. /. 


LOS 


To LORD, », . To domineer E. | 
ſpotically. er. Phillips. | 

LO/RDING. /. [from 1 _ in eon · 
tempt or 1 | 

LO'RDLING, f. A Gobstive lord. | 

LO/RDLINESS. 5 [from hrdhy.] | 
1. Dignity; high tation. Shoteſpeare, 
2, Pride; haugbtineſs. 

LO/RDLY. a. (Fm lord.] 
1. Befiting a lord South. 
2. Proud; haughty; imperious ; * 

8 


LORDLY. ad. * 3 mg 


7 Won? 
1. 13 3 power. gi þ 55h Witten 
2. Seigniory 3 domain, 

30 Title of honour uſed to a fem not 
a duke. 2 ſobnſon. 
8 itulary compellation of judges, and 

10 other perſons in authority. J Let 

. {+ fr lenan, « to learn 1. 
ſon; . ner 
Fairfax. Milton. Pope. 

LORE. 4 [leopan, Saxon. ] Loſt ; deſtroyed. 

from leonan, Saxon, An 
abandoned ſcoundrel. penſer. 

To LO/RICATE. . 4. To plate over. 


LO/RIMER, ? fe [lormier, French, ] Bri 
2 185 . A kind of bird. 
LORN. pret, paſſ. of lohian, Saxon. For- 
ſaken; loſt. _ 0 
To LOSE. v. a. [leopan — 
1. To forfeit by unlucky 
trary to win. . 
2 To be deprived of. NMuolles. 
3. To ſuffer deprivation of. atthew. 
4. To poſſeſs no longer; contrary to keep. 
Graunt. 
To have any: thing gone ſo as that it 
cannot be found, or had again, Swi 


6. To bew ilder. | King Charles. 
« To deprive of. Temple, 
To kill; to deſtroy, | 


9. To throw away; to employ ineffeftu- 
ally. Pope. 
ws 3 ſo as not to 


1. Monarch ; ruler; governour, Mi Ton. 

| = Mafter ; fupreme perſon, > ' ke recover. Clarendon. 
+ A tyrant ; 4 og A ruler, To LOSE. v. n. 

*. ' Hayward . 1. Not to win. Sbaleſpeare. 
| 4. A huſband, Pere. 2. To decline; to fail, 


Milton. 
5. One who is at the head of any . - LO/SEABLE. 4. [from laſc.] Subject to 


An oyerſeer. 
. 6. A nobleman, S8 ee, 
7. A general name for a peer Boe England, 


Charles. 
5. A baron. 
9, An bonorary title applied to offices ; 
* lord chief juſtice, | lord mayor, 


2 = 


b NE F 8 * Boyle, 

SEL. rom jan, to periſh.] A 
— = 3 1 ſorry A fellow. 

Hubberu' Tale. 

LO SER. ＋ [from loſe. ] One that is deprived 
of any thing; one that forfeits any thi 

the contrary to winner or gainer. 2 4 

| 1035. 


| LOT: 


| To LOVE. ». a. (lups 


* * from the verb.] 


L OV 


LOSS. /. {from 1c. 


1. Forfeiture ; the contrary to gain, 
8 5 Hooker. 
2. Miſs, Shakeſpeare. 
3 Depriyation, | 

Deſtruction. | den, 
5. Fault; puzzle. outh, 


6. Uſcleſs application. Alt ſon. 
LOST. participial a, [from loſe.] No longer 
perceptible. Pope. 

hlox, —_— | 
ortune ; ſtate aſſigned. 

5 A die, or any thing uſed i in 2 

chances. Dryden, 

3. A lucky or wifhed chance, Shake 

4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being 

drawn by lot. | 

Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and 
tof, 
LOTE tree or nettle tree. ſ. A tree. 
LO/TION.' /. [lotio, Latin; lotion, French, ] 

A lotion is a form of medicine compounded 

of aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh, Quincy. 
LO/TTERY. J. [letterie, French; from 151 

A game of chance; a fortilege ; ; diſtribu- 

tion of prizes by chance, * South. 
LO/VAGE. . [evi Nicum, Latin.] A plant, 
LOUP. a. 

1. Noiſy ; friking the ear with . 
force. 

2. Clamorous; turbulent. Pe. 
LO/UDLY, ad. (from os 
1. Noifily; ſo as to be heard far. Denbam. 

2. Clamorouſly, 
LO/UDNESS. 


Noiſe ; force of fdund ; 


turbulence”; vehemence or Furiduthets of 
 LO'VETALE, , [love and tale,} Narrative 


clamour, | South, 
upian, Saxon. ] ; 
paſſionate affection. 
Coroley, 
2. To  xegard v with the affeQion of a friend, 
Coꝛoley. 
3. To regard with parental | tenderneſs. 


4+ To be pleaſed with, Bacon. 
5. To regard with reverent Aer 
to offend, eut, 


1. To regard * 


* Fobn, ; 


e paſſion between the ſexes. Pope, 
indneſs; good: -will friendſhip. 


' Cowley. 
urtſhip. Bacon, 
derneſs ; parental care, Tillotſon. 
5. Liking; inclination to. 

' Ohjed bel loved, © Shakeſpeare. 
7, Le wid ry Shakeſpeare. 
B. Unreaſonable liking, | aylor. 
9. Fondneſs; concord, | Sale eare, 
10. Principle of union. confy 


22. Pictureſque repreſentation of love, 


Dryden. | 
12. A word of endearment, Dryden. 
13. Due reverence to Cod. Hammond. 


Swift. 


4. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Beyle. 
LO/VEAPPLE, JS. A plant, bs 
LO“ VEKNOT, /. [love and knot. } A com- 

plicated figure, by which ion is fi- 


ure 
105 VELETTER, 7. 1 ant lane Let- 
ter of courtſhip. Addi 
LO/VELILY. ad. [ from lovely. ] Amiably; 
Otway, 
LO'VELINESS. ſ. Fon lovely.] Amiable- 
neſs ; qualities of mind or body that excite 
love. Addiſons 
LO/VELORN, 2. [ove and lorn.] Forſaken 
of one's love. Milton. 
LO VELV. 4. {from love.] Amiable ; Kr 
citing love. Tilltſons 
LO'VEMONGER. ſ. [love and monger.} 
One who deals in affairs of love, Shakeſpe 
LO/VER. f. [from love.! | 
1. One who is in love. D 
2. A friend; one who regards with — 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who likes any thing. urn 
LO/UVER. /. [from — nn A 
opening for the ſmoke. 
LOCVE SECRET. ſ. [love and ſecret] Se 
cret between lovers, 2 
LO/VESICK. a. [love and fick. ] Diſordered 
with love languiſhing with amorous de- 


ſire. Granville, 
LO/VESOME, a. [from love. ] Lovely. A 
word not uſed, ' Dryden. 


LO/VESONG, /. [love and ger Song ex- 

preſſing love. Shakeſptares 

LO'VESUIT. lere and ſuit. ] Courtſhip. 
Shakeſpeare. 


of love. Milton. 
LO'VETHOUGHT, f. [love and thought. ] 

Amorous fancy. Shakeſpeare, 
LO/VETOY. /. [Jove and tey.] Small pre- 
ſents given by lovers. Pope. 
LO/VETRICK. /. [ove and trick.] Art of 


 exptefling love; Donne. 
LOUGH, . /. [/och, Iriſh, a Jake. ] A lake; 
a large inland ſtanding water. Fairfax. 


 LO/VING., participial a. from love. ] 


1. Kind; affectionate. 
2, Expreſſing kindnefs. iber. 
LO'V INGKINDNESS, J. Tenderneſs; ; fa- 
vourz mercy, ' ARA. 
LO/V INGLY. ad. [from loving] i- 
onately ; with kindneſs. 244. ar. 
LOVINGN ESS. /. [from loving. Kind- 


neſs; affection. 
LOUIS D' OR. ſ. [French.] A 5 coĩn 


+ ayward. 


of France, valued at about ſeventeen _— 


lings. S 
To LOUNGE. Ve u. [/underen, Dut 4 2 8 
idle; to live lazily. 
LO UNGER. - {from lounge.] An _ 
a * 5 ur Latin, A tall gan- 
7 * *. | Ainſworth, 
wo E 2 LO USE. 


— 


— 


LOW 


LOUSE. /. plural lice, ¶lur, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
animal, of which different ſpecies live on 


. the bodies of men, beaſts, and perhaps of 
Bent 


all living creatures. ley. 
To LOUSE. v. 4. [from the noun. g To 

elean from lice, Spenſer. 
LO/USEWORT, The name of a "Sf 
LO/USILY. ad. from louſe.] In a paltry, 
mean, and ſcurvy way. 


' LO'USINESS. /. { from y.] The ſtate of 


abounding with lice. 
LO/USY. 4. ¶ from louſe.] 


1. Swarming with lice; over-run with 
_ 


Mortimer, 


Mean; low born. ; bred on the dunghil. 


LOUT, 5 [{acte, old Dutch.] A mean auk- 
; a bumpkin; a clown. Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


To LOUT. . 1. [hluxan, to bend, Saxon. ] 
To pay obeiſance; to bow. Ben. Fobnſor. 
LO/UTISH. 4. [from lout.] Clownith ; 
bumpkinly. Sidr 
LO'UTISHLY. a. [from , With t e 
air of a clown; with the gait of a bumpkin. 
LOW. 2. 8 
1. Not high. 
2. Not riſing far upwards. Exel. 
3. Not elevated in ſituation. Burnet. 


4 Deſcending far downwards; deep. 

5. Not deep; not ſwelling high ; ſhallow : 
uſed of water. L'Eftrange. 
6. Not of high price: as, corn is 4%. 

7. Not loud; not noiſy. Maller. 
8. In latitudes near to the line. Abort. 
9. Not rifing to ſo great a ſum as ſome o- 
ther accumulation of particulars. 
10. Late in time: as, the /owver empire. 
11. Dejected; depreſſed. Prior. 
12. Impotent; ſubdued.  Graunt. 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation; __ 


14. Dihonourable; betokening meanneſs 
of mind. 
15. Not ſublime; not exalted in thought 
or diction. Felton. 
16. Reduced in poor circumſtances: as, 
I am let in the world. ben) 


LOW. ad. 
1. Not aloft; not at a high price; 2 
erch. 
2. In times near our own. Locle. 


3. With a depreſſion of the voice. Addiſen. 
4. In a ſtate of ſubjection. =_ 


To LOW. v. a. [from the adjective. 


fink; to make low, 


wif 
70 LOW. v. . [hlopan, Saxon.] To bel- 


lou as a cow. 


Roſcommon, 


LO'WBELL. . A kind of fowling in the 


7 night, in which the birds are wakened by 


a bell, and lured by a flame. 
LOWE. ſ. From the Saxon hleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow. Gibſon. 
Eee 5-4 cnt, v. 4. [from low.] 


Burnet, 


LO X 


1. To bring low; to bring down by w 
of ſubmiſſion, | LY 
2. To ſuffer to fink down. Woodward, | 
þ To lefſen; to make leſs in price or va- 
ue Child, | 
To LOWER. v. . To grow leſs; to fall; 
to ſink. Shakeſpeare. 
To LOWER. v. „. 
1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy 3 
to be clouded, A 5." 
2. To frown ; to pout; to look ſullen. 


act 
LOWER. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Cloudineſs ; gloomineſs, | 
2. Cloudineſs of look. Sidney. 
LO/WERINGLY. ad. [ from lower. ] With 
cloudineſs ; gloomily. 
LO'WER MOST. 2. {from low, 28 and 
mg.] Loweſt. Bacon. 
LO*'WLAND. /. [xv and land.] The coun- 
try that is low in reſpect of neighbouring 
hills; the marſh. Dryden, 
LO'WLILY. ad. [from lowly. ] 
. I. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meanly; fre digni 7 
1. Humility ; — —— Aue EY 
2. Meanneſs ; want of dignity ; abject de- 
_ preſſion, Dryden. 
LO/WLY. a. [from /ow.] J 
1, Humble; meek ; mild, Matthews, 
2. Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. 


Pepe. 
- Not lofty ; not ſublime. Dryden. 
LO'WLY. "7 ways low.) 
1. Not highly ; meanly ; without gran 
deur ; without dignity, Shake 2 
2. Humbly ; meekly ; modeſtly, Milton. 
LOWN. /. Chan, Iriſh, ] A ſcoundrel; a 


raſcal. Shakeſpeare, 
LO/WNESS. /. [from lp. 

1. Abſence of height; ſmall diſtance from 

the ground, Addiſon. 


2. Meanneſs of condition, whether men- 
tal or external. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. South. 
4+ 0 8 5 of ſublimity; z contrary to lofti - 


neſs, Donne. 

8. Submiĩſſiveneſs. Bacon, 
Depreſſion ; dejection · Swift, 

To LOWT, wv. a. To Sbaleſp. 
LOWTHO'/'UGHTED. «a. Having the 


thoughts with-held from ſublime or hea- 
venly meditations, "Be 
LOWSPVRITED. . [hw and 1 e- 
jected; depreſſed ; not lively. 
LO/XODROMICK. . Dede and e 
Loxodromick is the art of oblique failing by 
the rhomb, which always makes an equal 
angle with every meridian ; that is, when 
you ſail neither directly under the equator, 
nor under one and the ſame meridian, but 


acroſs them, 
Low AL. 


LUC 


LO'YAL. a. Lyal, French: 1 
1. Obedient; true to the prince. 23 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lo- 
ver. Maton. 
LO/YALIST. /. [from /oyal.] One who 
profeſſes uncommon adherence to his king, 
Hove. 
LO/YALLY, ad. [from layal.] With fide- 
lityz with true adherence to a king. Pope, 
LO/YALTY. ſ. [/viaulte, French. } 
1. Firm and faithful adherence to a prince, 


Clarendon. 
2, Fidelity to a lady, or lover, 
LO/ZENGE. /. [/oſenge, French. 
1. A rhomb. MWotton. 


2. Logenge is a form of a medicine made 
into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed in 
the mouth till melted or waſted, h 
3. A cake of preſerved fruit. 

Lp. a contraction for LOR: 

LU'BBARD. /. [from /ubber.} A lazy furdy 
fellow. S$Toift. 


_ LU'BBER. /. [/ubbed, Daniſh, fat. ] 4 


ſturdy Grohe 3 an idle, fat, bulky loſel 
booby. 353 


LU BBERLx. a. [from lubber,] Lazy and 


bulky. Shakeſpeare. 
LU'BBERLY, ad, Aukwardly ; clumſily, 
Dr den, 
LU. ſ. A game at cards. ; 


To LU'/BRICATE. ». a. [from /ubricus, 
Latin, } To make ſmooth or ſlippery; to 
ſmooth. Sharp. 

To LUBRVCITATE. v. n. | from lubricus, 
Latin.] To ſmooth ; to make ſlippery, 
1 cr. if [lubricus, Latin. ] 

1. Slipperineſs; ſmoothneis of ſurface, 


2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to fa- ; 


eilitate motion, | Ray. 
3. Uncertainty ; Mali; 3 inſtability, 
ores 


4. Wantonneſt; lewdͤneſs. Dryden. 


 LU/BRICK. 2. [/ubricus, Latin. ] 


I, Slippery; ſmooth on the ſurface, Craſh. 

2. Uncertain ; unſteady. Motten. 

3. Wanton; lewd. Dryden, 
LU/BRICOUS. a. [Jubricus, Latin.] 

1. Slippery; fmooth. Meodevard. 

2. Uncertain. FClanville. 
r [lubricus and ße, La- 


tin.] The act of ſmoothing. Ray. 


LUBRIFA/CTION. /. [tubricus, and facto, 
— 1 The act of lubricating or ſmooth- 
Bacon. 
Lock. perhaps from lupus, Latin.] A 
pike full grown. Shakeſpeare. 
LU/CENT. a, [/ucens, Latin.) Shining 
bright; ſplendid, Ben. Johnſon, 
LU'CTD. 7 [lucidus, Latin. 
1. Shining; bright; glittering, Newton. 
2. Pellucid; tranſparent, Milton, 
3- Bright with the radiance of intellect ; 
not darkened. with madneſs, Bentley, 


LUG 


LUCVDITY. /. [from lucid.] Sender 5 
brightneſs. Dict. 
LUCIF ER OUS. a. [ucifer, Latin.} Giving 
light; affording means of GUſcoverye ” 
Boyle. 
LUCI/FICK. 4. [lux and - facio, Latin. 
Making light ; producing light, Grew. 
LUCE. /. [geluck, Dutch, ] 
1, Chance; accident; fortune; hap; c- 
| ſual event. Boyle. 
2. Fortune, good or bad. Temple. 
LU/CKILY. ad. [from lucty.] Fortunately; 
by good hap, Addi 
LU/CKINESS. ſ. [from 220 Good 8 
tune; good hap; caſu ineſs. Locte 
LU CKL ESS. a. ¶ from luck.] Tee 
unhappy. Suciling. 
LU'CKY. 4. [from luck; geluckig, Dutch. ] 
Fortunate; happy by chance, Addiſon. 
LU/CRATIVE. a. | Jucratif,, French. ] Gain- 
ful; profitable ; bringing money. Bacon. 
LU*CRE. /. [lucrum, Latin. ] Gain; profit; 
cuniary advantage. Pope. 
LUCRVFEROUS, @. { /ucrum and fero, Lat.] 
Gainful ; profitable, Boyle. 
LUCRIFICK. a. {lucrum and facio, Latin. ] 
Producing gain. 
LU/CTATION. /. ae, Latin.] Strug- 
gle; effort; conte 
To LU!CUBRATE. . [/ucubrer, Latin. ] To 
watch; to ſtudy by night. 
LUCUBRAYTION. [ lucubratio, Latin. 1 
Study by candle-light ; nocturnal ſtudy ; 
any thing compoſed by night. ©  Tatlers 
LUCUBRA'TORY. a. | lucubraterius, Lat.] 
Compoſed by candle-light. P 
LU/CULENT. a. [ luculen:us, Latin. ] 
1. Clear; tranſparent ; lucid. Thomſon. 
2. Certain; evident. Hooker. 
LU/DICROUS. a. Dad cer, Latin.] Bur- 
W 3 merry; ſportive; exciting laugh- 
Notes on the Odyſſey. 
LU'DICROUSLY. ad. | from ludicrous, ] 
Sportively ; in burleſque. 
LU/DICROUSNESS. /. [from Judicrous.] 
Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs. 


LUDIFICA'TION, fe (fudificor, Lat.] The 


act of mocking. 
To LUFF. v. . [or loof. 1 To keep cloſe to 
the wind. Sea term. Dryden. 
To LUG. v. 2. [aluccan, Saxon, to pull. } 
r. To hail or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence. Collier. 
2. To Luc out, To draw a ſword, in bur- 
leſque language. | Dryden. 


To LUG. v. n, To drag; to come heavily. 


Dryaer. 
_ Garew. 


LUG. 


1 Ly 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear. 
4 A land meaſure; a pole or perch. 
LU/GGAGE. /. from lug.] Any thing 
cumbrous and unweildy. - Glanville. 
Lou 


LUM 
RIOUS. a. [ſugubre, French ; la- 


Furs, Latin, ] Maurnful; forrowfyl. 
Bay 7 Piety. 
EWARM. 4. 


x. Moderately or mildly warm. MNewtop. 
2+ Fadifferent ; not ardent z not zealous. 


Boden. Addiſon. 


LU'KEWARMLY. ad. [ at, the adjective.] 

1. With moderate warmth. 

2; With indiſference. 
LUKEWARMNESS, þ [from lukewarm. ] 
1. Moderate or pleaſing heat. 

2. Indifference; want of ardour. Spratt. 
To LULL, v. a. [{ulz, Daniſh ; allo, Lat. ] 

1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound. 


Spen ire 
2. To compoſe ; to quiet; to put to 
Ni . 
„ « . {from ul.] A ſong to ſtill 
Fairfax. Locke, 
LIMBA'GO.  - Lumbago's are pains ve 
_troubleſome le the loins and ſmall « | 
the back. Kin 
LU/MBER, /. [ zeloma, Saxon, hou . 
uff. ] Any thing uſeleſs . 
reto. 
To LU MBER. v. 4. the 2 To 
heap like uſeleſs goods irregularly. 
To LU/MBER. v. „. To move Kew 
burthened with bis own bulk. Dryden 
LUMINARY. /. ¶laminare, Latin. 
1. Any body which gives light. Abe 
. Any thing which gives e 


3. Any one that hun mankind 


LUMINA'TION. ſ. [from lumen, . 
miſon of light. 19, 
LU'MINODUS. 4. {umineuz, French. * 

1. Shining; emitting ant. leon. 


Sho * Milton. 
* 3 bright. Neroton. 
L MP. . . „Dutch. 

1. A ſmall maſs of any matter. le. 
2. A thapelefs maſs, * ell, 


3- Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. Woodward. 
4. The whole together; the grols. 


To LUMP. v. 4. To take in the groſs, 
without attention to particulars. Addi 


Tas Yo, 7 171 and i; lumpus, L 
. 2. [from lump.] Lage. A ber. 
f. 


z great. 
101 MPISH. 2. fl Hea oſs; 
aull; , x5 0 bete pos 
LU/MPISHLY. ad. [from if Wat 
8 — 7 : * 
LU'MPIS 88 rom the 2 ve. 
Stupid 1 l Getz ] 
. a. {from Jump.] Full of lymps ; 
Sul of nett made. Afar. 


LUR 


Lu Av. J. [from luna, the moon.] A 
kind of madneſs influenced by the moon. 


Shakeſpeare, Suc ll i- 
LU/NAR. * » [/unaris, Latin. ] Relating 
LU'NARY. to the moon; under the do- 


minion of the moon. Brown. 
LU'NARY. ſ. Canaria, Latin; lunaire, F r.] 
Moonwort, a ton. 


LU/NATED. a. [from luna, Lat.] Formed 


like a half-moon 
LU/NATICK. 2. Mad ; having the ima- 
gination influenced by che moon, Sbaleſp. 
LU'NATICK. . A madman. 
LUNA'TION. /. [/una, Latin, } The revo- 
lution of the moon. Holder. 
LUNCH, J. [from clutch or clunch. ] 
LU'NCHEON, much food as one's 
hand can hold. a gs © 
LUNE. ſ. [ una, ; Lat. 
1. Any thing in the ſhape EY 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
Shakeſpeare. 
LUNE'TTE. /. French. ] A ſmall half moon. 
Trevoux. 
LUNGS, /. Langen: oo} The lights; 
the part by which breath is infpired and 
expired. Dryden 
LU'NGED. a. [from lungs.) Having lungs ; 
having the nature of lungs, Dryden. 
LUNG-GROWN, a. [lung and greron.] 
The lungs ſometimes grow faſt to the _ 
that lines the breaſt ; ſuch are lung-g 
29. 


LU'NGWORT. /. [pulnonaria, * A 
plant. '. 
LUNISO/LAR. 4. luni ire, French; luna 
and ſolaris, Latin, } Compounded of the 
revolution of the ſun and moon. 


LUNT, fe. [/onte, Dutch.] The matcheord 


with which guns are fired, 
LU'PINE, . [/upin, French, ] A kind of 
ulſe. * 
LURCH. . To leave in the Lunch. To 
leave in a forlorn or deſerted condition. 


Arbuthnet, 

To LURCH. v. 2. Eger Du 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks, & leſpeare. 
2. To lie in wait: we now rather uſe lurk. 
Fun, 


To LURCH. v. 4. [lurcer, Latin.) 


1. To devour; to ſwallow greedily, 


acon. 
2. To defeat; to diſappoint. South. 
3. To fteal privily ; z to filch ; to pilfer. . 


LU'RCHER, /. {from lurch.] 


1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray 


or entrap, Tatler. 
2. [Lurco, Latin. ] A glutton;; a p- 
FE 
LURE. ſ. {/eurre, French.] 
I, Something held out to call a hawk. 


aACONs 


2. Any 


L US 


2 U enticement ; any thing that pi 
ntag e. Den ba 
RED v. u. 1 the noun.) To call 

hawks. Bacon. 


ToL LURE. v. 4. To attract; to entice; to 


Loh. [laridus, Latin.] Gloomy; ir 
mal. Thomſon, 
To LURR. v. u. To lie in wait; to lie hid- 


den; to lie cloſe, Spe 
LURKER. . [from lurk.] A thief arte 


LURKINGPLACE. , [lurk and place.] 
Hiding place; ſecret place, x Sam, 

LU'SCIOUS. a. [from luxurious. ] 
1. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. | | 

2. Sweet in a grent degree. 2 

„ Pleaſing; delightful. 

LU'SCIOUSLY. 4 . [from luſtiour,] Sweet 
to a great degree. 

LU/SCIOUSNESS. from luſcious. ] Im- 
moderate ſweetn eray of 945 
Lü'sERN. ＋. Lags cervarits, Latin.] A 
lynx, 

LUSH. 4. Of a dark, deep, full colour, 
oppoſite to pale and faint. Shakeſpeare, 

LUSK. 4. [luſche, French.,] Idle; lazy; 
worthleſs. 


 LU/SKISH. a, [from /z&.] Somewhat in- 


clinable to lazinefs or indolence. 


 LU'SKISHLY. ad, from /uftiſh.] Lazily ; 


— 2 ES: . [f ] 77 
LU'SKISHN S. rom Iuſtifh, A 

» poſition to lazineſs, . Spen 
LUSO/RIOUS, a. [ luſerius, Latia.] Uſed in 


. play ; ſportive. Biſhop anderſon. 
LU' Sök T. a, [luſorizs, beg. Uſed in play. 


Watts, 

LUST. /. flure, Saxon. ] 
1. Carnal deſire. | Tayler. 
2. Any violent or irregular defire. 


f Peacham, 

To LUST. v. u. 
1. To deſire carnally. Roſcommon. 
2. To deſire vehemently, Knolles. 
3. Toliſtz to like. Pſalms. 


4. To have irregular diſpoſitions, Jamei. 
LU/STFUL. a. and Jul.] „ 


1. Libidinous j having irregular irregular defires, 
 Tilhiſon. 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality; ; inciting to ſuſt. 
Milton, 


LU'STFULLY., ad. [from loftful, ] With 
ſenſual concupiſcence. 
LU'STFULNESS. / {from Jufful,} Libidin- 
ouſneſs... ... 
LusTIHED. 7 /-[ 
LU/STIHOOD. 7 ſprightlineſs ; corporal 
ability. Shake ane 
LU'STILY, ad. (im tufty.] Stoutly ; with 
vigour; .with mettle. X£Xnodles, anthers: 
N J. [from lufty.] Stoutneſs; 


ſurdineſs z ſtreng p 3 vigour of body. Du. 


[from y.] 8 


LUX 
LOTS. a, [from Juf.] ws 5 
LU'STRA. a. [ lytrale, French; 2 


Latin, ] Uſed in purification, artb. 
LUSTRA'TION. / E Latin.] Pu- 
rification by water, Sandys. Prior. 
LU/STRE. 7 [Be French. 
1. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; glitter, Davies, 
2. A ſconce with lights, p Pepe. 
3 minence; 3 reno n. Swift, 
4. The ſpace of five years. Boli bro ode. 


LUSTRING G. ſ. [from luftre.] A ing 
i 
LU'STROUS. 4. [from /Pre.] Bright; 
ſhining ; luminous. e 
LUST WöR f. 450 Clas and wort.] An herb. 
LU'STY. a. Lig, Dutch. ] Stout; vigo- 
rous; healthy; able of body. Otway. 
LUITANIST. J. [from lute. ] One who plays 
upon the lute, 
LUTA/RIOUS. a. [lutarius, Latin.] Living 
in mud; of the evlour of mud. Grew: 
LUTE. /. [/#th,"lut, . 
1. A ſtringed inſtrument ot muſick. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. A compoſition like clay, with which 
chemiſts cloſe up their veſſels, Garth. 
To LUTE. v. 2. To cloſe with lute, or 
chemiſts clay. Wilkins, 
LU/TULENT. a. [ litultntus, Latin.] Mud- 
dy; 3 rur bid. 


To 187 $568. * PA [luxer, French.] To 


To LU put out of joint; to diſ- 
joint. man. 
+ LUX ATION. / from luxe, Latin. T 
1. The act 4 Isjeinting. 
2. Any thing diffointed. i Flyer. r. 


LUXE. 7 * luxus, Latin. ] Luxury; 
voluptuouſneſs, |. [frond Prior 
LU/XURIAN luxurians, Lat. 
LU/XURI 1857. 7 ps ; La] 
dant or wanton plenty or growth, 

SpeHator. 

LUXU 5 RIAN T. 4 a. Lauras, Latin. ] Ex- 

” j Müper Haba) plenteous. Mison. 

To LUXURIATE. v. n. [luxurior, Latif. ] 
To grow 1 road to ſhoot with fu- 


rfluous plenty, 
; 100. as [luxarieux, Fr. luxurioſus, 
Latin, 
1. De ighting j in the Lame of the table, 
2. 2 iniffring to luxury. Anonym, 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. Shakeſpeare, 
; + Voluptuous ; ; enſlaved to pleaſure. 
Milton, 
Softening by pleaſur̃ẽ. Dryden. 
$$ Lyxutiant ; exuberant. 3 ilton, 
LUXU'RIOUSLY. ad. [from luxurious. 


Deliciouſly; voluptuouſſy. 


Shake D 
Loy, 7 { faxuria, 9-4 * 


22 to plea- 
ilton, 


- 3 Luſt; 


1. Voluptuouſnels ; 
ture. ö 


= 


" LYW 


2. Luſt; j Yewdnefs. | 


| Shake are. 
3. Luxuriance ; z exuberance, Vacon. 
4. Delicious fare. Aud iſon. 


LY. v. a. [When y terminates the name of 
a place, it is derived from le ag, Saxon, a 
Held; when it ends an adjeQtive or adverb, 
It is contracted from lich, lile; as, beaftly, 
* beafli be.] 

LxCANTHROP Y. J. Den ande Sgοα . 
A kind of madnefs, in which men have the 


qualities of wild beafts, Taylor. 
LYEKE. 2. For lite. Spenſer. 
LY'ING. The participle of Fe. Shakeſp. 


LYMPH. |. {lympba, Latin,] Water; tranſ- 

parent colourleſs liquor. Arbuthnet. 
LY'MPHATED. 5. R. Lat.] Mad. 
LY*'MPHATICE. . from n beets Latin. ] 


The lympbacicks £ | tubes, 


whoſe cavities are contracted at ſmall and 
'vhequal diſtances: = 4 are carried into the 
glands of the meſentery 

LY'MPHEDUCT, {. [hp lympha and duBu, 
Latin. ] A veſſel w 


LYNYX, ſ. [ Latin. ] A ſpotted beaſt, remark · 
able for ſpeed and ſharp fight, Locke. 
LYRE, /. [he, French; Jyra, Latin.] A 
harp ; a muſica} inſtrument. rior. 
LY'RICAL. 2 a.  lyricus, Latin. Pertain- 
LY'RICK. ing to an harp, or to odes or 
poetry ſung to an harp; ſinging to an harp. 
Dryden. 


Ly RICK. 7 A poet who writes ſongs to 


the harp. 
LY/RIST. /. {hyri 
who plays upon 


Addifon. 
et, Latin. ] A muſician 
e harp. 25 Pope, 


* 


eecess eee eee bse sassesse 


M. 

MAC Eg 

| Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, 
by compreſſion of the lips; as, 


27 ”"e, 


MACAROV/ONE. / [macarone, Ttalian.} 


T. A coarſe, rude, low fellow ; whence 


: 24 poetry. 
2. A kind of ſweet biſcuit, made of four, 
almends, eggs, and ſugar. 
MACATW -TREE. ,. A ſpecies of the palm- 
free. Miller, 
Maca w. . A bird in the Weſt Indies. 
MACE ,. [magga, Sax. maſa, Spaniſn. ] 
1. An enſign of authority worn before ma- 
| Spenſer, 


2. ae fre, French; meſſa, Latin.] 4 


heavy blunt weapon; a club of = 
Kiel 
3. [Macis, Latin. ] A kind of ſpice. The 
nutmeg is incloſed in 2 threefold covering, 
of which the ſecond is Hill. 
MACEA'LE, ,. [mace ang. alt. J Ale ſpiced 
with mace. teman. 


| MA/CEBEARER. / [mace and bearer. ] One 
|  Speftater, - 


- who carries the mare. 
To MA'CERATE.'v. 2, [macers, Latin. 1 
. To mike len; ta wear away. Ha 
2. To Mortify; ro barraſs with corporal 
hardſhips. a” 


19 * ! 
3. To ſteep almoſt to Ain = with 


or withont heat, Arbuthet, 
MACERA'/TION, 1. from macerate.] 
2. The act of watting, or * lcan. 


MA'CILENT. 2. 


MAC 


2. Mortification; corporal hardſhip, 


3. Maceration is 0 infuſion either with or 


without heat, wherein the ingredients are 
intended to be almoſt wholly diflolved. 
ut 
MA/CHINAL. a. [from maching, Le; 
Relating to machines. 
To MA CHINA TE. v. a. [machinor, Lat. 
To plan; to contrive. 
MACHINA' TION. . [machinatio, Latin. 1 
Artifice'; contrivance ; malicious ſcheme, 


Sandys. Spratr, 


MACHINE, 2 [pachina, Latin; machine, 


"French. ] 

1. Any complicated piece of workmanſhip, 
Burnet 0 

2. An engine. Dryden. 


3. Supernatural agency in poems. Pope. 
MACHUVNERY, /. [from machinc.] 

1. Enginery; complicated work manſhip. 
2. The machinery fignifies that part which 
the deities, antzels, or demons, act in a 
poem. Pope. 

MA'CHINIST, /. Inachiniſte, French.] A 
conſtructor of engines or machines. 
MA/CILENCY. /. from macilent, ] Leannefs, 
macilentus, Latin. 2. 28 
MA/CKEREL. /. [ mackereel, Dutc 
- fea-fiſh. Gs 
MA/CKEREL-GALE, A ſtrong breeze. 
D Aden. 
MA CROCOSM. 1. LAN. and e 


conveys the lymph. 
Blacimore. 


MAD 


poſition to the microcoſm, or world of 
mans ; : , 
MACTA'/TION. ſ. [ma#atus, Latin,]- The 

act of killing for ſacrifice, 
MACULA. ſ. [Latin.] 

1. A ſpot. | Burnet. 
2. [In phyſick. ] Any ſpots upon the ſkin, 
whether thoſe in fevers or ſcorbutick ha- 

bits. | i 5 

To MA/CULATE. v. a. [maculo, Latin. ] 
To ſtain; to ſpot. 8 
MAcuL ACTION. /. [from maculate.] Stain ; 

ſpot ; taint. Shakeſpeare. 
MA/CULE. /. {[macula, Latin.] A ſpot; a 

ſtain. ne 1 
MAD. a. [z*maad, Saxon. ] | 

1. Diſordered in the mind; broken inthe 

underſtanding ; diſtracted. Taylor. 
2. Over- run with any violent or unreaſon- 


The whole world, or viſible ſyſtem, in op- 


MAG 


charged, with which it is applied againſt a 


ate. IG Bailey. 
MA/DRIGAL. ſ. [madrigal, Spaniſh and Fr.] 
A paſtoral ſong. Dryden, 
MA/DWORT. /. [mad and wort.] An herb. 
MZERE. ad. It is derived from the Saxon 
men, famous, great. | Gibſon, 
To MA/FFLE. v. „ To ſtammer. Ainfeo, 
MA/FFLER. /. [frem the verb.] A ftam- 
merer, Ainſworth, 
MAGAZUNE. /. magazine, French. ] 
1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal or 
armoury, or repoſitory of proviſions. Pope. 
2, Of late this word has fignified a miſcel- 
laneous pamphlet, from a periodical miſ-., 
cellany named the Gentleman's Magagire, 
by Farzvard Cave. | 


MAGE. /. I nragus, Latin.] A magician 


— 


able deſite. Rymer. 

3. Enraged ; furious. Decay of Piety. 

To MAD. v. 4. To m mad; to make 

furious; to enrage. Sidney. 

To MAD. v. 3. To be mad; to be furious, 
l | Milton, ; 


MAD. /. [maßu, Saxon.] An earth worm, 
| |  Ainſaoorth, 
MA/DAM. ſ. [ma dame, French, my dame. 
The term of compliment uſed in addreſs to 
ladies of every degree, 
MA/DBRAIN. 7 a. [mad and brain.] 
MA'DBRAINED. F Diſordered in the 
mind; hotheaded. - Shakeſpeare. 
MA/DCAP. ſ. A madman; a wild hot- 
brained fellow. Shakeſpeare, 
To MA/DDEN, v. », [from med. ] To be- 
come mad; to act as mad, Pope. 


To MA/DDEN. v. a. To make mad. 


| Themſon. 
MA/DDER. /. A plant. 
MADE, participle preterite of make, Jobn. 
MADEFA/CTION, /. [ madefacio, Latin, }] 
The act of making wet. 
To MA/DEFY. v. a. [madefio, Latin.] To 
moiſten; to make wet. | 
MADGEHOWLET./. An owl. Ainſe, 
MA/DHOUSE. /. [mad and houſe. } A houſe 
where mad men are cured oriconfined, | 


5 L' Eftrange. 
MA*/DLY. ad. [from mad.) Without un- 
derſtanding. Dryde:. 
MA/DMAN. /. [mad and man.] A man de- 


prived of his underſtanding, 
| f Z Eftrange. 
MA/DNESS. . [from mad. 
1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding; per- 
turbation of the faculties, Lo:ke. 
2. Fury; wildneſs ; rage. X. Charles, 
MADRUER, f, A thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to 


South, 


molars Spenſer 
MA/GGOT, /. [Imada, Saxon. 
I. A ſmall grub which turns into a fly. 


| | Ray. 
2. Whimſy; caprice; odd fancy. 

= * 10 Avrbuthnot. 
A'GGOTTINESS, , [from maggotry.] 
The ſtate of abounding with maggots 5 


 MA/GGOTTY. ad. [from maggot. 


Spenſer, Phillips. ; 


Baton. 


1. Full of maggots, 


2. Capricious; whimſical. Norris. 


MA/GICAL. a. [from mogich.] Acting, or 


performed by ſeci et and inviſible powers. 
| Dryden. 


MA/GICALLY, ad. [from magical.] Ace- 


MAGVCIAN. h. [magicus, Latin. ] 


cording to the rites of magick, Camden. 


MA/GICK. ſ. [magia, Latin. ] 


I. The art of putting in action the power 
of ſpirits, Ropers. 
2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. 

Bacon. 


MA/GICK. 2. Incantatinę; necromantick. 


Milton. 

One 
ſkilled in magick; an enchanter; a ne- 
cromancer. Locte. 


MAGISTE/RIAL. a. | from magiſter, Lat.] 
1. Such as ſuirs a maſter, King Charles. 


receive th2 mouth of the petazsd When 


Ver, II. 


MAGISTE 


2. Loſty ; arrogant; proud; inſolent; 


defpotick, ; . South. 
3- Chemically prepared, after the manner 
of a magiſtery. F Grew. 


MAGISTE/RIALLY. ad, from magifterial.] 


South, 
ALNESS. /. [from magiße- 
rial, | Haughtineſs; airs of a maſter,” 
Government of the Tongue, 


1 
RI 


MA*GISTERY. . | magifterium, Lat.] Ma- 


giſiery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
fignify ſometimes a very fine powder, and 
ſometimes reſins and reſinous ſubſtances z 
but the genuine acceptation is that prepa- 
ration of any body, wherein the, whole, 
or moſt part, is, by the addition of ſome - 
4 F phat, 


- 
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MAG 


what, changed intoa body of quite another 
Bs. > -- wincys Beyls. 


MA/GISTRACY. ſ. [magiftratus, Latin. ] 


Office or dignity of a magiſtrate, 
| Ben. 1 N 


MA GISTRALLV. ad. C nagiſtralis, low La- 


tin.] Deſpotically; authoritatively; ma- 
giſterially, Biſhop Bramball. 


 MA'GISTRATE, 1 [magiſtratus, Latin.] 


A man publickly inveſted with authority; 
a governour, Decay of Piety. 


MAGNA/LITY. [..[magnalia, Latin.] A 


great thing; ſumething above the common 
rate. Brown. 


MAGNANUMITY, /. [magnanimus, Lat.] 


Greatneſs of mind; bravery ; elevation of 
ſoul. Spenſer, Swif?, 
MAGNA/NIMOUS. 2. (magnanimus, Lat.] 
Great of mind ated in ſentiment ; 
brave. "+ 


mous.] Bravely ; with greatneſs of mind, 
Milton, 


: * Grew. . 
MAGNA/NIMOUSLY. ad. [from magnani- 


MAI 


3. To raiſe in pride or pretenfion, Dan. 

4+ To encreaſe the bulk of any object to 

the eye. Locke. 
MA/GNITUDE. ſ. [magnitudo, Latin. ] 

1. Greatneſs ; grandeur, Milton, 

2. Comparative bulk. Raleigh, Newton. 
MAGPIE. ſ. {from pie, and mag, contracted 

from Margaret. ] A bird ſometimes taught 


to talk. | Pracbha m. 

MA/GYDARE. ſ. [magudaris, Latin.] An 

herb. | Ainſevorth, 
MAID. 


ama} ſ. Ima den, mæzden, Sax. | 
1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 
5 Orydon. 
2. A woman ſervant. Prior. 
3. Female. | 5 

MAID, ſ. A ſpecies of ſkate fiſh, 

MAY/IDEN, a. 
1. Conſiſting of virgins. | Addiſon. 
2. Freſh; new; unuled ; unpolluted. 


Shakeſj re. 
MA/IDENHAIR. /. [maiden and v7, Bf A 


MA/GNET. / [maznes, Latin. ] The lode- plant. Peachani, 
ſtope z the ſtone that attraꝭs iron. Dryden. MAIDENHEAD, 

MAGNE'TICAL.? gon mere MA/IDENHODE. > /. [from maiden.] 

MAGNE'/TICK. 57 [from mag ner.]  MA/IDENHOOD. | 


N:wron. 1. Virginity; virgin purity; freedom from 


x. Relating to the magnet. 
contamination. 5 qphet Slateſp. Mili. 


2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe 


of the magnet. Neroten. 2. New neſs; freſhneſs; uncontaminated | 
3. AttraQtive ; having the power to draw ſtate. Hatton, 
things diſtant. x Doane. MAIDENLIP. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 


4. Magnetick is once uſed by Millon for MAIDENLY. a. [maiden and like.] Like a 
maid ; gentle, modeſt, timorous, decent. 


mag net. 
M 4A /GNETISM. . [from magnet.] Pow er Fa Shakeſpearc. : 
of the lodeſtone ; power of attraction - MA/IDHOOD. /. [from maid.] Virginity. 
| ä ©  - © Shakeſpeare. i ? 
MAGNIFVABLE. a, [from magnify-] To MA/IDMARIAN. FJ. [puer ludius, Latin.] 
be extolled or praifed. Unuſual, Prov, A kind of dance. Templi. , 
; MAGNUFICAL.T a. [magnificus, Latin, ] MA IDA E. a, [maid and pale,] Pale like . 
|: MAGNI FICK. Illuſtrious; grand. a ſick virgin. Shakeſpear:, 
4 5 1 Cbren. MAIDSE'RVANT. /, A female ſervant, 
|  MAGNVFICENCE. /. [magnificentia, Lat.] Szeif 8 7 
| Grandeur of appearance; ſplendour. Milt. MAJE/STICAL, 7 7. \ 
0 MACGCNTTIC ENT. a. {magnificus, Latin] MAJESTICK. $ «. [from i, | 
7 1. Grand in appearance; ſplendid ; pom- 1. Auguſt; having dignity ; grand; im- * 
1 pous. Addi n. perial. Den bam. 
11 2. Fond of ſplendour; ſetting greatneſs to 2. Stately; pompous ; ſplendid, Hooker, * 
fl ſhe w. Sidney. 3. Sublime ; elevated; lofty. Drydcs. 
bh MAGNVFICENTLY. ad. 1 magnifi- MATESTICALLY. ad. from majeftical ] T 
cent.] Pompouſly ; ſplendidly. Grew. With dignity ; with grandeur,  Gramvil': 
* AL#GNIFICO. ſ. [Italian.] A grandee of MA/JESTY, /. ej at, Latin.] 
4 Venice. b Shakeſpeare, 1. Dignity ; grandeur g greatneſs of ap- 
i MA/SNIFIER. J. [from magnify.} eg 9 
3} 1. One that praiſes ; an encomiaſt; an ex- 2. Power; ſovercionty, Danie, 
. toller. | Brown, . Dignity ; clevation. Dryae: 
36 2. A glaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any 4. The title of kings and queens, 
5 object. | | Shakeſpeca . 
F To MA/GNIFY, v. 2. [magnifico, Latin. } MAIL: ſ. {mai/ie, French. | 
| 1. To make great; to exaggerate; to am- 1. A coat of feel network worn for de 
=} plify; to extol. | Bacon. e | Fairfa: Ti 
1 2. To exalt; to elevate 3 to raiſe in eſti- 2, Any armour, | > G01 
; mation. 8  Milt:n, | | 4 09+ 4 


MAI 


3. A ee s bundle; a bag. | 
To MAIL. v. a. To arm defenfively ; 

cover, as with armour, Shakeſt care. 
To MAIM, v. 3. [mebaigner, to maim, old 

Fren.] To deprive of any ncceſſary part; - 

to cripple by loſs of a limb. Shakeſpeare. 
MAIM. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 

neſs, produced by a wound or amputation, 


Hocher. 
2. Injury; miſchief. ' Shakeſpeare. 
Eſſential defect. Hayward, 
MAIN, as ſ[magne, old French. ] 
1, Principal; chief; leading. Hooker. 
2. Violent; firong ; overpowering; vaſt, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Grols; containing the chief part. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Important; forcible, Davies, 
MAIN. / 
1. The groſs ; the bulk; the greater part. 
Lecke. 
2, The ſum; the whole 3 ; the general. 
King Charles, 
3. The ocean. Prior. 
4. Violence; force, Hudibras. 
' 5+ A hand at dice. Shakeſpeare, Dorſet. 
ws The continent. Bacon. 
. A hamper, Ainſworth, 
MAINLAND. . [main and land.] Conti- 
„ment. Spenſer. 
MA/INLY, ad. [from main, 1 
1. Chiefly; principally, N oodxbard. 
2. Greatly ; powerfully. Bacon. 


MA/INM AST. ſ. Tmain and mat.] The 
chief or middle maſt. Dryden. 


MA'INPERNABLE. a. Bailable ; that may 


be admitted to give ſurety. 
MA/INPERNOR. . Surety; bail, Dawes, 
MA/INPRISE.' ſ. main and pris, French. 

Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, upon 

ſecurity given for appearance, Davics. 
To MA/INPRISE. v. 3. To bail. 
MAYINSAIL. /. [main and ſail.] The ſail of 


the mainmaſt, Acts. 
MA/INSHEET. /. [main and feet. ] The 
ſheet or ſail of the mainmaſt, Dryden, 


MA/INY ARD. ſ. [main and gard.] The 
yard of the mainmaſt. Afrbutbnot. 
To MAINTAVIN, v. a. maintenir, French. ] 


1. To preſerve; to keep. Harvey. 
2. To defend; to hold out; to make good, 
Grew. 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify, Shakeſpeare, 
4+ To continue; to keep up. Dryden, 


5. To keep up ; to ſupport the expence of. 


Shakeſpeare. 
6, To ſopport with the conveniences of 
life. South. 
7. To preſerve from failure. Plactmore. 


To MAINTWIN, 2. #, To ſupport by argu- 
ment; to aſſert as a tenet, Daaden. 


MARK 


MAINTA/INABLE. a. [from maintain. ] 
Defenſible; juſtifiable, Hayward. 
MAINTA/INER, f, [from maintain. | Sup- 
porter ; cheriſher, Spenſer. 
MA/INTENANCE, /. [maintenant, Fr. 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſoſte- 
nance ; ſuſtentation, Haoler. 
2. Support; protection; defence, Spenſer. 
3. Continuance. ſecurity from failure. 
South, 


 MA/INTOP. g. Iain and top.] The top ef 


the mainmaſt. 
MA/JOR. a, [major, Latin. ] 
1. Greater in h quantity, or extent. 
Heoler. 
Shakeſpeare. 


| Addifen. 


2. Greater in dignity. 
MAJOR. /. 

1. The officer above the 5 

2. A mayor or head officer of a town. ' 
3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, 


containing ſome generality. Boyle. 
4. MaJor-general. The general officer 
of the ſecond rank, Tater. 


. MaJjor-domo, One who holds occa- 
Ronally the place of maſter of the houſe. 
MAJORA'TION. ſ. [from major.] En- 


creaſe ; enlargement. Bacon. 
MA TJO*RITY, / | from major. FP 

1. The ſtate of being greater, Gretv. 

2. The greater number, Addi ſon. 

3. Anceſtry. Brawr.. 
4. Full age; end of minority, Davies. 

c. Firſt rank, Shakeſpeare. 


6. The office of a major. 
MAIZE, or Indian Wheat. /. Miller. 
To MARKE. v. 4. [macan, Saxon; machen, 
German; maten, Dutch, ] 
1. To create. Geng. 
2. To form of materials. Halder. 
3. To compete > as, materials or ingredi- 


ents. J aller. 
4. 0 form by art Wb! is not natural. 

| Spenſer. 
5. To produce as the agent. Hooker. 
6. To produce as a cauſe. Prev. 


7. To do; to perform; to practiſe; to uſe. 


Luke. 
8. To cauſe to have any quality, 
| Clarendon, 
9. To bring i into wy ſtate or condition. 
. Locke. 
10. To form ; to ſettle, Rowe, 
11. To hold; to keep, Dryden. 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs ; to eſtabliſh in 
riches or happineſs, Shakeſperre, 
13. To ſuffer; to incur, den. 
14. To commit. Shakeſpeare. 


1 8 To compel ; to foree ; to conſtrain, 
Loc hes 
16, To intend ; to purpoſe to do, Dryden. 
17. To raiſe as profi from any thing. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
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MAR | 


BY; To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. 


Dryden. 
279. To gain. Milton. 


20. Te force; to gain by force. Temple. 
— To exhibit. Luke. 


22. To pay; to give. | Leviticus. 
23. To put; to place. Bacon. 


24. To turn to ſome uſe. Dryaen., 
25 · To incline ; to diſpoſe. - Brown. 
26, To prove as an argument, Hooker, 
27. To repreſent ; to ſhow. Baker. 
28. To conſtitute. : Lecke, 
20. To amount to. Gal, 
30. To mould; to form. . 
31. To Max E you To kill ; to de- 
ſtroy. Sidney. 

32. To Maxx 2 To transfer. 
ate 

3. To Max z acceunt, To reckon ; 

3 | 3 8 


34. e eee To eſteem; to 


regard 
35. To Maxx free with. To treat with- 


out ceremony. Dunciad. 
36. To Maxx pied, To maintain; to 
defend; to juſtify, Knolles, 
37. To Maxz goed. To fulfil; to ac- 
compliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
38. Te MAK [ight of. To confider as of 
no conſequence. Mart beru. 
39 To MAR E love. To court; to play 
the gallant, Addiſon. 


40. To' Mak E merry. To feaſt; to par- 
take of an enterta nment. Shakeſpeare. 
41. To MAKE much ef. To cheriſh; to 


foſter. Temple. | 


42. To Maxx of. ' What to make of, is, 
how to underſtand. Audison. 
43. To Max E of, To produce from; to 
effect. Addi ſon. 


44. To Maze ef. To conſider ; to ac- 


count; to eſteem. | Dryden. 


75˙ To Max of. To cheriſh ; to foſter. 


Nrolles. 


456. To Maxx over, To ſettle in the 
_ hands of trufices. 


Hudibres. 
47. To Mak E cover, To transfer. 


Hlarmand. 
8 48. To Marx: out, To clear; to expla; ng 


to clear to one's ſelf. Abu. Bret. 


49, To Max z out. To prove; to evince. 


Locke, 


2 77 Maxz fore FY To confiier. as 


; certaĩ a. Dryacr. 
51. To. Max for: of To ſecure to one's 


poleſs jon. Dryden. 
52. TJ HAK * 1p. To get together. 

| Lacke. 
53. To Max x up. To reconcile; to re- 
pair. Hacker. 


64. HAK 2p. To repair, 1 
5. Max ZE pb. To compoſe as of in- 


15 * South, 


MAL 


55. Te Max wp. To ſhape, Arbuthnet. 
57. To Max R up, To ſupply; to repair. 

. Hooker, 
58. To Maxz%p. To clear. 8 
59. To MAKE wp. To accompliſh ; 


conclude ;z to complete, Locke. 
To MAKE. v. u. 

I. To tend; to travel; to go any way; to 

ruſh. . 

2. To contribute. wift. 


3- To operate ; to act as a proof or argu- 
ment, or cauſe. 


4. To concur. | Hooker. 
5. Toſhew; to * to carry appear- 
ance. Arbuthne. 
6. Zo MAk R away with. To deſtroy ; to 
kill. Addiſon. 
7. To MAXE for. To advantage ; to fa- 
vour. Bacon. 


8. To Max E up, To compenſate; to be 


inſtead. "Swift. 
MARE. /. [from the verb.] Form; ſtruc- 


ture; nature. Glawville, 
MAKE. ſ. [maca, Saxon. ] Companion. 


Ben. Fobnſon. 

MA/KEBATE. /. [make and debate. ] Breeds 

er of guarrels. | Sidney. 
MAKER. /. [from make, ] 

1, The Creator, Milton. 


2. One who makes any thing. Pope, 
3. One who ſets any thing in its proper 
ſtate. Aſcbam. 
MAKE PEACE. ſ. [make and peace. ] Peace- 
maker; reconciler. Shakeſpeare. 
MA*REWEIGHT. /. [make and weight, ] 
Any ſmall thing thrown in to make up 
weight. Pjbilips. 
MALACHVTE. ſ. This ſtone is green, ſo 
as in colour to reſemble the mallow, cas 
dν ; ſometimes it is veined or ſpotted, 
Woodward, 
MA/LADY, /. [maladie, French. ] A diſeaſe; 
a didemper; a diſorder of body; ſickneſs. 
. South, 
MALA/NDERS. /. [from mal andare, Ital.] 
A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 
MA/LAPERT, a. [mal and pert. ] Saucy; 
quick with impudence, Dryden. 
MA/LAPERTNESS, f. [from 1 
Livelineſs of reply without decency ; qu 
impudence ; ſaucineſs, 
MA/LAPERTLY, ad. from malapert: ] Im- 
pudently; faucily. 
To MALA/XATE. 1. 1 To 
ſoften, or knead to fofl 
MALAXA/TION. / [from malaxate.] The 
act of ſoftening. . 
MALE a. [ nale, French. ] Of the ſex that 
begets young; not female. Swift, 
MALE.:{. The he of. any ſpecies. Graunt, 
MALE, in compoſition, fignifies ill. 


MALEADMINISTRA/TION, ſ. Bad ma- 


nagen. ent of ä  Ayliff, 
 MALE- 
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[MALECONTE/NT. 
{MALECONTE/NTED. 


MAL 


a. [male and con- 
tent, 
rented; diſſatisfied, Shakeſpeare. 
MALECONTE/NTEDLY, ad. [from male- 
content. | With diſcontent. _ 
MALECONTE/NTEDNESS. /. [from male- 
content.] Diſcontentedneſs; want of affec- 
tion to government. Spectator. 
MALEDVCTED. . [maledi&us, Lat.] Ac- 
curſed, Di#, 
MALEDVCTION. /. [maledifion, French. ] 


Curſe; execration; denunciation of evil. 


| , Wotton. 
MALEFA/CTION. ſ. [male and facio, Lat.] 


A crime; an offence. Shakeſpeare, 
MALEFA/CTOR. /. ee and facio, Lat.] 
An offender againſt law ; a criminal. 
Roſcommon. 
MALE/FICK, 2 a. [maleficus, Lat.] Miſ- 
MALF/FIQUE. & chievous ; hurtful, 
MALEPRA/CTICE. ſ. [male and practice.] 
Practice contrary to rules. 
MALE/VOLENCE. ſ. Lnalevolentia, Lat.] 
III will; inclination to hurt others; ma- 
lignity. a Shakeſpeare. 
MALE/VOLENT, a. [ malevolus, Lat, | III- 
diſpoſed towards others, Dryden, 
MALE/VOLENTLY. ad. [from malevo- 
len e.] Malignly ; malignantly. Horuel. 
MA”LICE, /. [malice, French. ] 
1, Badneſs of deſign; deliberate miſchief. 
| | : Taylor. 
e. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurt- 
1 Shateſpeare. 


ing. | 
8 To MA/LICE. . a. [from the noun. ] To 


regard with ill will. Spenſer. 
MALICIOUS, 2. [malicieux, French; mali- 
tigſus, Latin. ] III-diſpoſed to any one; in- 
tending ill. Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
MALVCIOUSLY. ad. om malicious, 
With malignity; with intention of miſ- 
chief, 7 Gulliaurs Travels, 
MALVCIOUSNESS. /. 
Malice; intention of miſchief to another. 
MALI“ ON. a. [maligne, French, ] 
1. Unfavourable ; ill-diſpeſed to any one; 
malicious, South, 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſtilen- 
tial. \ . | Bacon. 
o MALVCN, ©, a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. South. 
2. To miſchief ; to hurt; to harm. 
MALV/GNANCY,. /. [from gnalignant.] 


I. Malevolence; malice ; unfavourable- 


neſs, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Deſtructive tendency; Wijeman, 


MALIVGNANT, a. [malignant, French. ] 
1, Malign ; envious; unpropitious 3 ma- 
licious, : 8 _ Waits, 
2. Hoſtile to life ; as, malignant fevers, 

MALI/GNANT,. /, 


Diſcon- - 


from malicious. | 


MA/LTHORSE. J A dull dolt. 


MAL. 


1. A man of ill intention; male volently 
diſpoſed. Hooker. 
2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of 

the church and monarchy by the rebel ſec- 
taries in the civil wars, | 

MALVGNANTLY. ad. [from malignant. 
With ill intention; maliciouſly; miſchiev- 
ouſly. 

MALI GNER. ſ. [from malign.] | 
1. One who regards another with ill will. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Sarcaftical cenſurer. 

MALYGNITY, ſ. [maligrite, French. ] 
1. Malice; maliciouſneſs. Tickell, 
2. Contrariety to life; deſtructive tenden- 
cy. . Hayward, 
3- Evilneſs of nature. South. 

MALI'GNLY. ad. rom ma/ign.] Enviouſ- 


ly; with ill will. Pope. 
MA'/LKIN. /. A dirty wench, Shakeſp. 

MALL. ſ. [malleus, Lat. a hammer. 
1. Aſtroke; a blow. Hudibras. 


2. [mail, French, ] A kind of beater or 


hammer. Addiſon, 
3. A walk where they formerly played with 
malls and balls. Pope. 


To MALL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bea 
or ſtrike with a mall. 
MA/LLARD., /. [alart, French. The 
_ Crake of the wild duck. * PWalton. 
MALLEABVLITY, f. [from malleable. ] 
Quality of enduring the hammer, Locle. 
MA'/LLEABLE. a. Lnalleable, French; from 
malleus, Latin, a hammer, ] Capable of be- 
ing ſpread by beating: this is a quality 
poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree by 
gold. UINCY» 
MA/LLEABLENESS, .. [from malleable. ] 
Quality of enduring the hammer. Locke. 
To MA/LLEATE. v. a. [from malleus, La- 
tin.] To hammer. Der ham. 
MA/LLET. /. [ma/leus, Latin.] A wooden 
hammer. | Boyle. 
MA/LLOWS. /. [maiva, Latin; mælepe, 
Saxon. | A plant, e . 
MA/LMSEY. / 8 
1. A ſort of grape. Sce VIx . 
2. A kind of wine. Shafeſpeare. 
MALT, /,. [mealr, Saxon. ] Grain ſteeped in 
Water and fermented, then dried on 7 kiln, 
Acon. 


P 


'MA/LTDUST. It is an enricher of barren 


land. 2 
MA'LTFLOOR. /. Lat and floor, | A floor 
to dry malt. Ee. 

To MALT. VU, Ne 


1. To make malt. 
2: To be made malt. Mortimer. 
2 
MA/LTMAN. 2 /. {fiom malt. ] One who 
MA LTSTER. $- makes malt. Swift. 
MALV A/CEOUS, a, [matva, Latin, ] Relat- 


ing to mallows, - 
* MAL- 
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: ackle. | Shakr(p, 
To MAN AGE. . a. [menager, e 


3 T0 obern; to make tractable. 


MAN 


- WALVERSATION. . [French.] Bad 


_ "ſhifts; mean artifices, 

MAM. fe [mamma, Latin, ] The fond 

MAMMA“. 5 word for mother. Prior. 

MA/MMET. /. [from mam or J_— A 
puppet, a figure dreſſed up, Shakeſpeare. 

MA/'MMIFORM. 2. [z:amma and forma, 
Latin. ] Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. 


MAMMILLARY, a. [manmillarts, Latin. ] 7 


Belonging to the paps or dugs. 
MA/MMOCK. ſ. A large ſhapeleſs piece. 
To MA*'MMOCK. v. @, [from the noun. ] 
To tear; to pull to pieces. Shakeſpeare. 
MAMMON, ſ. [Syriack, ] Riches, 
MAN, .. [man, mon, Saxon. ] 


1. Human being. Creech. 
2. Nat a woman. Sbaleſpcare. 
3. Not a boy. | den. 


4 A ſerrant; 3 an attendant; 2 dependant. 
| alcigh. Cooley, 
g. A word of familiarity bordering on con- 
- tempt. Shakeſpeare. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe G:nification like the 
French en, one, any one. Tillotſon. 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. 
= | Aadiſon. 
8. A human being qualified in any parti- 


cCular manner. 1 Samuel, 
9. Indivigual. Watts, 
10. Not | Creech, 


11. Wealthy or independant perſon. 
Tillotſon. 

13. A moveable piece at cheſs ordravghts. 
13. Man f war. A ſhip of war. 


Careto. 
To MAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with men. Daniel. 
2. To guard with men. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To fortify; to ftrengthen. Milton, 
4. To tame a hawk, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To attend; to ſerve ; to wait on. 
6s Ben. obnſon. 

6. To direct in hoſtility; to point. Ve. 
MA/NNACLES, . { manice from nanat, La- 

tin. } Chain for the hands. Eceliſ. 
To MA NACLE. . a. Lo m the nonn,] 

To chain the hands; to 


1. To conduct; to carry on. Stillin 
2, T0 train: a horſe to graceful action. 
Knoll, 


cet. 


: Arbuthbnct, 

4. To weile; to move or uſe eaſily. Nun. 
0 huſband ; to make the object of 
caution. ; Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency, 


ww 


. Adiſop. © 
To MA/NAGE. v. a. To ſoperintend ata: rs; 
ta tranſact. Dryaen. ' 
"MANA/GE. J. [menage, F reneh.] | 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. Bacon. 
. Uſe; biſtrumentality. Bacon. 


MAN 


Government of a horſe. Peacham, 
MAN AGEABLE. a. [from manage]. 
85 Eaſy in the uſe. toren. 
Governable; tractable. 
MAN * . [from manage - 
able. 
1. Accommodation to eaſy uſe, Boyle, 
2. TraQtableneſs ; eaſineſs to be governed. 
MANAGEMENT. f. [menagement, 3 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. Sevift, 
2. Practice; "tranſaCtion ; ; dealing. Addiſon. 
MA/NAGER, / f. [from mange. ] 
1. One whe has the conduct or direction of 
any thing, Fauth. 
2. A man of ſrugality; a gœod huſband. 
Temple. 
MA/NAGERY. /. [meragerie, French.] 
I, Conduct; direction; adminiſtration. 
Clarendon. 
2. Fiuſbandry ; frugality, Decay of Piety. 
Manner of wing. Decay of Piety. 
MANA! TION. /. f manatio, Latin. ] The act 
of iſſuing from ſomething elſe. | 
MAINCHE. ſ. French. ] A ſleeve. 
MANNCHET. of [niches French. Skinner. ] 
A ſmall loaf of fine bread, More. 
MANCHIN E'EL tree. .. [ mancanilia, Lat.] 
It is a native of the Weſt Indies, and grows 
ccual to the ſize of an oak: its wood, 
which is ſawn out into planks, and brought 
to England, is of a beautiful grain, will 
paliſ well and laſt long. In cutting down 
© thoſe trees, the juice of the bark, which 
is of a mill colour, muſt be burnt out 
before the work is begun; for its nature 
is fo corroſive, that it will raiſe blifters on 
the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and if 
it ſhould happen to fly into the eyes of 
the E they are in danger of loſing 
their fight: the fruit is of the colont and 
fize of the golaen pfopen 2 many Europeans 
have Joſt their Eves by eating it, which will 
corrode the month and throat: cattle never 
* ſhelter themſelves under them, and fcarcely 
Will any, vegetable grow under their ſhade, 


; AM: Her. 
To MA/NCIPATE. v. a. . [mancipo, Lat. ] 
To enflave; to bind; to tie. Tall. 


MANCIPA/TION, 7 Ley mancipate.] | 
Slavery; involuntary obliga io 1. 

MANCIPLE. / Lan cept, Latin. ] The ſlew- 

ard of a community; the purveyor. 

Herterton. 

MAND AMDS. [. ¶ Latin] A writ granted 
by the King, fo called from the initial 
word. 


MANDARIN. fe A Chineſe nobleman. ar 


magiſtrate. 


MA NDATARV. , [maidaraire, French. ] 


He o whom the pope hae, by virtue of 
His prerogative, and his own proper right, 
given a mandate for his benetice, Apts Fa 


| MANDATE. To IS? Latin. 


5 1. Com- 


MAN 


1. Command, Heow?t!, 

2, Precept ; charge ; commiſſion, ſent or 

tranſmitted. Dryden. 

MANDA'TOR. ſ. [Lain] Director. 

Ayliſte. 

MA/NDATORY. 4. Tnandare; Latin, | Pre- 

ceptive; directory 

MA/NDIBLE,/. [mandibula, Latin.] The 
jaw; the inſtrument of manducation, 

____ Grew. 


' MANDVBULAR. a. { from mandibulu, Lat.] 


Belonging to the jaw. 
MANDULION, /. | mandiglicne, Italian.] A 
| ſoldier's coat. 


MA/NDREL /. [mardrin, French, ] Zon- 


drels are made with a long wooden ſhank, - 


to fit tiff into a round hole that is made 
in the work, that is to be turned. Maxon. 


MA/NDRAKE. . [rrandrageras, Lat.] The 


root of this plant is ſaid to bear a reſem- 
bl>nce to the human form. The reports 
of tying a dog to this plant, in order to 
roct it up, and prevent the certain death 
of the perſon who dares to attempt ſuch a 
deed, and of the groans emitted by 1t 
when the viclence is offered, are equally 
tabulnus, 15 Miller. Denne. 

To MA/NDUCATE. v. a. [manduco, Lat.] 
To chew; to eat. 

MANDUCA/TION.. ſ. {manducatio, Lat. ] 
Eating. Taylor: 

MANE. ſ. [mae Dutch. The hair 
which hangs dowa on the neck of horſes. 

Renolics, 

MANEATER. / [man and eat. ] A can- 
nibal ; an anthropophagite. 

MA'/NED. 4. | from mane. ] Having a 
mane. 

MA NES. ſ. [Lat.] Ghoſt 3 ſhade. Dryden. 

MA/NFUL. a. L and Fall.] Bold; ſtout; 
daring. Hadibras. 

MA/NFULLY. ad. [from manful.] Boldly; 
ſtoutly. da 


Ys 
MA/NFULNESS, /. [from manful.] Stout- 


neſs; boldneſs. 
MANGCO RN. SL [mengen, Dutch, to 
mingle. ] Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed. 


MA/NGANESE./, Manganeſe is properly an 


iron ore of a poorer ſort; the moſt perfect 
fort is of a dark iron grep is very heavy but 


brittle. Hill, 
MANGE. /. fe mangeaiſon, French. The 
itch or ſcab in cattle, Ben. Fehr ſon. 
M ANGER. .. [ mangeoire, French, | 'The 


place or veſſel in which animals are fed 
with corn. L Hs, Arge. 
MA/NGINESS. /. Cf: om mangy.] | Scabbi- 


neſs ; infection with the mange. 


To MA'NGLE. v. a, [mangelen, Dutch. } To 


lacetate; io cut or tear piece- meal; to 
butcher, . Aion. 


MA'NGLER, /. [from mangle.) A hacker ; 
Tichell, 


one that deſtroys bunglingly, 


M AN 


MA NO [. [ rmangoſian, Fr.] A fruit of the 
iſle of Java, brought to Europe pickled. 


Ning. | 
MA/NGY. a. [from mange.] Infected with 
the mange; ſcabby. Shakeſpeare. 


MANHAY7T ER. |. [man and bater.] Miſan- 
thrope; one that hates mankind. 
MA/N HOOD. . [from man] 
1, Human nature. 
2. Virility; not womanhood. 
3. Virility; not childhood. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution; forti- 
tude. Sidney. 
MANL Ac. a. | maniacus, Latin. 
MANTAC AL. Raging with madneſs. 
Crerv. 
MA/NIFEST. a. [manifeftus Latin, ] 
1. Plain; open; not concealed, ' Nom. 
2, Detected. | Dryden. 


MANIFE/ST, /. [mani ſeſto, Italian.] Decla- 
ration; publick proteſtation. „ Dryden. 


To MANIFE'ST. . a. J man ifefter, Fr. W. 


rifeflo, Lat.] To make appear; to make 
publick to ſhew plainly; to difcorer 
Har: mord. 
MANIFESTA'TION, ſ. [from - Na. 
Difcovery ; publication. er 
MANIFE/STIBLE. 4. Eaſy to be made ei- 
dent. * Breton. 
MA/NIFESTLY. ad. ¶ from maniſeſt.] Clear- 
ly ; evidently. Su. 
MA/NIFBSTNESS. 7 from manifeſt. ] Per- 
ſpicuity; clear evidence. 
MANIFESTO. f. [ Italian. ] Publick proteſ- 
tation. Add: {ſor ; 
MA/NIFOLD. #. [mary and fold,J Of dit- 
ferent kinds; many in number; multi- 
plied. Shakeſpeare. 
MANIE O'LDED. a. [many and fd] Having 
many complications. S * 
MA/NIFOLDLY. ad; {from manifeld } 
a manifold'manner, 347 
MANLCLIONS. /. [In gunnery.] Two 
handles on the back of a piece of ordnance. 
Bail 
MA/NIKIN, h { manniken, Dutch.] A Atte 
man. St . 55 
MA/NIPLE. F Dmanipulus, Latin. ] | 
1. A handful, : 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers.” 
MANUPULAR. a. {from manipulus,” Lat. ] 


Relating to a maniole. 


MANKULLER./, von and killer] Mor- 


derer. Dryders 
MANKIND J [ran and / nd. 
1. The race or ſgecies of human beings.” 


Rateigh. 
2. Reſcmbling man not woman in form or 
nature. Shakeſpeare, 


MA/NLIKE, a. [man and ike. ] Having the 
completion of man. Si itbecy. 
MA/NLESS, 3. [mon and 225 Without 
men; not manned, , Bacor | 
MAN. 
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MAN 


MA/NLINESS. /. — many. ] ä 


bravery; ſtoutne 
MANLY. a. [fiom man.] Manlike; becom- 
ing a man; firm; brave; ſtout; undaunt- 
ed; undiſmayed. Dryden. 
MANNA. . Marna is properly a gum, 
and is honey-like juice concreted into a ſo- 
lid form, ſeldom ſo dry but it adheres 
more- or leſs to the fingers in handling: its 
colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh, 
and it has in tafte the ſweetneſs of ſugar, 
and with it a ſharpneſs that renders it very 
agreeable: it is the product of two different 
trees, but which are of the ſame genus, be- 
ing both varieties of the aſh: the fineſt 
manna of all is that which oozes naturally 
out of the leaves in Auguſt. Hill. 
MA/NNER, /. {maniere, French. ] 


x. Form; metbod. Dryden, 

- Cuſtom ; habit; faſhion. 
New Teftament, 
3 Certain degree. Bacon. 
4. Sort; kind. Atterbury. 
5 Mien; caſt of the look,  Clarif/a. 
Peculiar way. Clarendon. 
7. Way; fort. Atterbury. 
8. Character of the mind. Addiſon. 
9. Manners in the plural. General way 
of life; — habits. L'Eftrange. 
x>. [In the plural.] Ceremonious behavi- 
our ; Angie — Dryden, 


MA“ NNERLINESS. . from mannerly. ] Ci- 
vility z ceremonious complaiſance, Hale. 


© MA/NNERLY, @. {from manner. ] Civil; 


ceremonious ; complailant, Reger:, 


| MA/NNERLY., ad, Civilly ; without rude- 


neſs. Shekeſpeare, 
MAYNNIKIN. , [ran and klein, German.] 
A little man; a dwarf. 
MA/NNISH. a. [from man.] Having the ap- 
_ pearance of a man; bold; maſculine; im · 
podent. : Sidney. 


MA'NOR. ſ. [manoir, old French, ] Manor | 


in common law, a rule or go- 
vernment which a man hath over ſuch as 
hold land within his fee, Touching the 
original of theſe manors, it ſeems, that, 
in the beginning, there was a certain com- 
py or circuit of ground granted by the 
ing to ſome man of worth, for bim and 
his heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe 
ſome juriſdiction. Corvel. 
MANQUE/LLER, g. [man and cpellan, 
Saxon.} A murderer; a mankiller; a 
manſlayer. e 
* 4 h [manſo, Latin.] A parſonage 


. . [manjoo, Latin. ] 
nce ; — j houſe. 


Dryden. 
2, Reſidence ; abode, D enk a n. 


er, J. Leas and farb- 
ler. 


MAN 


1. Murder; deſtruction of the Auma ſpe- | 


cies. Aﬀſcham. | 


2. [In law. ] The act of killing a man not 
wholly without fault, though without 
malice, 


MANSLAT YER. JS. [man and ſlay. Mur- | 


derer; one that has killed another, 
Numbers, 
MANSUPETE. a. [manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; 
gentle ; not ferocious. Ray 
MA/NSUETUDE, /. CE On, Latin. 1 
Tameneſs; FRE Her, 
MA/NTEL, mantel, old Fr, Work 
raiſed — a chimney to conceal it, 


Wotton. 


MANTELE'T, f. [manteler, French. ] 
1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification. ] A kind of moveable 
penthouſe, made of pieces of timber ſaw- 
ed into planks, which being about three 
inches thick, are nailed one over anothet 
to the height of almoſt ſix feet, driven be- 
fore the pioneers, as blinds to ſhelter them. 
Harris. 
MANTI GER. /. [man and tiger.] A large 
monkey or baboon. Arbutbyot. 


MA'/NTLE. /. [manzel!, bo A kind of 


cloak or garment, Hayward, 
To MA'NTLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 

cloke ; to cover. Na 
ToMA/NTLE, v. . 


1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk i in plea- | 


ſure, Milton. 
5 To joy; to revel. Spenſer, 
To be A to ſpread luxurianth. 


Milton. 


4. To gather any thing on the ſurface; to 
1 Popa 
$5. To ferment; to be i in ſprightly agita- 

tion, Smith, 
MA/NTUA. /. A lady's gown. Pope. 


MA/NTUAMAKER, /. [mantua and mater. 


One who makes gowns for women. 


Addifen, 

MANUAL. &. [manualis, Latin. 
1. Performed by the hand. Dryden. 
2. Uſed by the hand. Clarendon, 


MA'NUAL. /. A ſmall book, ſuch as may 
be carried in the hand. Stilling flect. 
MANU'BIAL. . [manubie, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to ſpoil; taken in war. 
MANU BRIUM. . [Latin.]J A 3 
Boyle. 
MANUDU'CTION. ſ. {[manudu#io, Lzt.] 
Guidance by the hand. Breen. South. 
— CTURE. /. [manus” and facio, 
Lat, 
1. The practice of making any piece of 
workmanſhip. 
2. Any thing made by art. Addiſon, 
To MANUFACTURE. v. 2. [manufac- 
turer, 2 J To make by art and la- 
bour z to by workmanſhip. 
. : MANU- 


MAR 


ANUFA/CTURER, . Terk; 
F . W ] A workman ; an artificer. 


pe · | 
not 
To ſet free; to diſmiſs from ſlavery. 


ur- MANUMI'SSION. f manumi Non, Fr. ma- 
| numiſſio, Lat.] e act of giving liberty 


ers, to ſlaves. Brown, 
ae; To MAN UM T. . 4. ba Lat.] 
ay. To releaſe from ſlavery. Dryden. 
n.] MANU/RABLE. a. [from manure.] Capa- 
ert. ble of cultivation. Hale. 
ork M MANURANCE. ,. [from manure.] Apri- 
culture; cultivation. - Spenſer. 


tr, To MANURE. v. a. [manouvrer, 5 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. Milton. 
2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 


(ble Woodward. 
vw. MANURE. + [from the verb.] Soil to be 
Iree laid on lands. Dryden. 
het MANU'REMENT,. ſ. [from manure, ] Cul- 
be- tivation; improvement, .  Weton. 
m. MANURER. f. [from the verb.] He who 
Tis, manures land; a huſbandman, 

re BY MANUSCRIPT. /. [manuſcriptum, Lat. ]A 
rot, book written, not printed. Motion. 
ji of EMAYNY. a. comp, more, ſuperl. moſt. 3 
ard, mz, Saxon. ] 

To 1. Conſiſting of a great number; numer- 
are. oe. Digby. 


2. Marking number indefinite. ZExcdus, 
lea- MANY. . 


ron, 1. A multitude ;-a company; a great num- 
ſer. ber; people. Spenſer. 
thy. 2. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
en. MAN YCO/LOURED. a. [many and colour. 
to Having many colours, Donne. 
ops MANTCORNERED. a. [mary and corner. ] 
ita- Polygonal; having many corners. 
ib. Dryden. 
pe. MANYHE/ADED. 4. [many and Head. 
. Having mauy heads. Sidney. 
MANYLA'NGUAGED. a. [many and lan- 
ſon, guage.] Having many languages. * 
MANYPE/OPLED. a. [many and people.] 
n. Numerouſly populous, $2 ys. 
don, MANY TTMES. an adverbial un Often; 
may frequently. Addiſen, 
fect, MAP. ſ. [mappa, low Latin.] A geogra- 
ng- phical picture on which lands and ſeas are 
delineated according to the longitude and 
4 latitude, Sidney. 
oyle, o MAP, v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] Todeline- 
at.] ate; to ſet down. Shakeſpeare. 
tb. APLE tree ſ. A tree frequent in hedge- 
cio, Mortimer, 


MA'PPERY. /. [from map.] The art of 
planning and deſigning. Sbateſpenre. 
To MAR. v. a. [amynnan, Saxon.] Toi nt 
_ z to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief ; 


Ange Drides. 
WARANATHA. = {[Syriack. 1 It was 2 
Ver, II. 


ö Watts. 5 
out To MI'SE, v. 4. [manumitto, Lat.] 


MAR 


form of as denouncing or anathematizing 
among the Jews, St, Paul. 
MARA'SMUS, / [wapaopd;,] A conſump- 
tion, in which perſons wafte much of their 


. ſubſtance, Quin y. 
MARBLE. ſ. [marbre, French; marmer, 
Latin.] 


1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant build- 
ings, capable of a bright poliſh, Locke, 
2. Little balls of marble with which chil- 
dren play, Arbuthnet, 
3-. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture gr 
inſcription ; as, the Oxford marbles. 

MARBLE. a. 

1. Made of marble. | * 
2. Variegated like marble, - Sid 

To MA'RBLE. v. a. [marbrer, Fr. from t 

noun. ] To variegate, or vein like vile, 
Beaeyle. 

MARBLEHE'ARTED. 4. [ ey" Tl 

beart.] Cruel; inſenſible; hard hearted. 
Shakeſpeare, 

MA/RCASITE. ſ. The marcafite is a ſolid 
bard foſſil, of an obſcurely and irregularly 
foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering 


appearance, and naturally found in conti- 


nued beds among the veins of ores, or in the 


fiſſures of ſtone, There are only three di- 


ſtinct ſpecies of it; one of the bright gold 
colour, another of a bright ſilver, and a 
third of a dead white: the ſilvery one 
ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica. Marcafite is 
very frequent in the mines of Cornwall, 
where the workmen call it mundick. 


+ 


Hill. Newton, 


MARCH. ſ. [from Mars.] The third month 
of the year. Peacham, 
To MARCH. v. 2. [marcher, Fr.] 
1. To move in military form. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To walk ina grave, 333 or ſtate 
ly manner. Sidney. Davies. 


To MARCH, . 2. 
1. To put in military movement. Boyle, 
2. To bring in regular proceſſion, Prior. 
MARCH, /. [marcher, Fr.] FE, 
1. Movement; journey of ſoldiers. 


Blackmore, 
2, Grave and ſolemn walk. Pore. 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. Alu l. ons 
4. Signals to move. Knolls. 
5. Marches, without ſingular. Borders; 
limits; confines. Davies. 


MA RCHER. /. {from marcheur, French. ] 
Preſident of the marches or borders. Davies. 
8 ſ. The wife of a mar- 


Shakeſpeare. 
MA/RCHPANE, Vp [maſſepane, French.] & 
| kind of ſweet bread. Sidney. 
MAYRCID. a. I marcidus, Latin. Lean; pin- 
ing; withered. Dryden. 
4 GT 3 
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MA'RCOUR. , [marcor, Latin.] Leanneſs; 
the ſtate of withering ; waſte of fleth. . 


; 
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4. Notice taken. 
5. Conyeniency of notice, 


Carco. 


;& Brown. 6. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is 
MARE. ſ. ſmane, Sax. } hy direQed, | Davies. 
1. The female of a horfe. Dryden. 7. The evidence of a horſe's age, Bacon. 


2. A kind of torpor or ſtagnation, which 8. [Margue, French] Licence of repri- ü 


ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a weight; fals. . | 
. the night hag. Drayton. 9. A ſum of thirteen ſhillings and four- 
MA'/RESCHAL. /. [mareſchal, French.} A pence, | Camden, , 


10, A character made by thoſe who can- 


chief commander of an army, Prior. a 
not write their names. Dryden. 


MARGARITE. /. Margarita, Latin. ] A 
pearl. Peacham. 
MARGARITES. ſ. An herb. 
MARGE. u 
MA'RGENT. | f. [margoe, Latin. ] 
MARGIN. ä 5 
x. The border; the brink; the edge; the 


” 


2. The edge of a page left blank. 
3 Hammond. 
3. The edge of a wound or fore, Sharp, 
MARGINAL, .. [margira!, Fr.] Placed, 
or written on the margin, Watts. 
MARGINATED. a. [ marginatus, Latin. | 
Having a margin. | 
MA'RGRAVE. ſ. [marck and graf, Ger. ] 
A title of ſovereignty. 
MA/RIETS, /. A kind of violet. 
 MA/RIGOLD. /. { Mary and gold.] A yel- 
low flower. _ / - Cleaveland,. 
To MA'RINATE. v. @. mariner, Fr.] To 
falt fiſh, and then preſerve them in oil or 


vinegar. Kizg. 
MARINE. a. [ marinus, Latin. ] Belongm« 
to the ſea. Woodward, 


MARUPNE. ſ. [Ia marine, Fr.] | 
1. Sea affairs. Arbuthnot, 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 
ployed in deſcents upon the land. 
MAYRINER. /. [from mare, Lat.] A ſea- 
man; a ſailor, : Swift, 
MAR JORUM. /. { marjrrana, Lat.] A fro- 
grant plant of many kinds, Peacbam. 
MARISH. ſ. [marais, French. ] A bog; a 
fen; a ſwamp; watry ground, | 
| ard. Knolles. Sandys. Milton. 


Hay 
MA'RISH. 2. Moriſn; fenny; boggy ; 


Spenſer. 


To MARK. ©, @. [merken, Dutch'; mean- 
can, Sax. | 
1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
Grew: 
2. To note; to take notice of. Rom. Smi. 
To MARK. v. 2. To note; to take no- 
tice, i Dryden. 
MA'RKER. /. [from mart. ] | 
1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 
2. One that notes, or takes notice. 
MARKET. /. [anciently written mercat, of 
_ mercatus, Lat. | | 
1. A publick time of buying and felling. 
24 Spenſer. Wiſd. 
2. Purchaſe and fale. 


Temple. 
Zo Rate; price, : Dryden. 
To MA/RKET. v. a. To deal at a market; 
Io buy or ſell. = 
MA'RKET-BELL. ſ. [market and 6ell.] 
Ihe bell to give notice that trade may be- 
gin in the market, Shakeſpeare, 
MA*RKET-CROSS. ſ. [market and croſs." A 
_ Erofs ſet up where the market is held. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
MA'RKET-DAY,. .. [market and ay] 
The day on which things are ' publick!y 
bought and 1d. 2 Addiſon, 
MA'RKET-FOLKS. ſ. [market and folks.] 
People that come to the market. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
MA'RKET-MAN. ſ. One who goes to the 
market to ſell or buy. Sevift. 
MA/RKET-PLACE. /. [market and place.] 
Place where the market is held, Sidney. 
MARKET- PRICE. 2 /, | market and price 
MA'RKET-RATE, $ or rate.] The price 


WW 
N 
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ſwampy. | Bacon. at which any thing is currently ſold, 
MARITAL. {. [maritus, Latin.] Pertaining | | Locke. A 
wshulbond. lift. MARKET-TOWN. . A town that has 5 


MaRTTATED. a. | from maritus, Latin. ] 


the privilege of a ſtated market; not a 
Having a huſband. 5 


village. Gay, 


7 - JE! 
MARUTIMAL. 4. [ maritimzs, Latin. ] 


MARITIME. 
7. Petformed on the ſea ; marine, 
% - Raleigh, 
2. Relating to the ſea; naval, Matton. 


3. Bordering on the ſea. Chapman, Milo, 
MARK. , \ marc, Welſh. ] | 

1. A token by which any thing is known, 

; Spenſer, 

 Addifen, 

Arbuthnits 


4. A token; an impreffion, 
3. A proof; an evidence, 


MARKETABLE. a. [from market. ] 
1. Such as may be ſold ; ſuch for which 3 
buyer may be found. . Shakeſpeare, 
2. Current in the market, Decay of Piety. 
MA'RKMAN. 7 /. [mark and man.] A 
MAIRESMAN. © man ſkilful to hit a 
mark, Herbert. 
MARL. /. . Welſh; mergel, Dutch. ] 
A kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a bet- 
ter fermentation, and by its having * 


MAR 


ſo deep in the earih as not to o have ſpent or 

weakened its fertilizing quality. Quincy, 

To MARL. v. @, [from the noun. ] To ma- 
nure with mal. Child, 

To MARL. v. a. [from marline.] To faſten 
the fails with marline. 

MA'RLINE. ſ. [meapn, Skinner, ] "Long 
wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped in piteh, 
with which cables are guarded, Dryden. 

MA/RLINESPIKE. /. A ſmall piece 20 

| for faſtening ropes together. 

MA'RLPIT. / mar! and pit. ] Pit out of 
which marl is dug. Wodavard. 


Mortimer. 
MA/RMALADE. fe [marmelade, French. ] 
MA/RMALET. The pulp of quinces 
boiled into a conſiſtence with ſugar. 
MARMORA“TION. , [marmer, Latin.] 
Incruſtation with marble. 
MARMO REAN. 3. [marmoreus, Latin.] 
Made of marble. 
MA/RMOSET. ſ. [marmouſet, French. ] A 
ſmall monkey. Shakeſpeare, 
AMARMO'T 7. Italian. ] The narmot- 
MARMO'TTO. to, or mus alpinus, as 
big or bigger than a rabbit, which ab- 
ſconds all winter, doth live upon its own 


marl. 


4 ; fat. Ray. 
A'RQUETRY. /. [margueterie, French. ] 
5 2 work; ork inlaid with varie- 
gation, 
4 TA/RQUIS. g. [marguis, French. ] 
1. In England one of the ſecond order of 
- nobility, next in rank to a duke, 
e. P 7 
7 eacham. 
5 2. Marquis is uſed by Shakeſpeare for mar- 


chioneſs. - 


1 1A*'RQUISATE. /. ſmarguiſat, F bench ] 
: The ſeteniory.of a marquis. 

A'RRER. /. [from mar. ] One who ſpoils 
. or hurts. Aſcham. 
-. A'RRIAGE. ſ. [mariage, French, ] The 
bh ] - aft of uniting a man ON woman for life, 

Z Ta tor, 
6 A'RRIAGEABLE. a. [from OE ] 
2 1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 
ow Swift. 
mY 2, Capable of union. Milton. 

A'/RRIED. 3. [from marry. ] Conjugal; 
has connubial, Dryden. 
t * BA'RROW, /. [meng, Saxon.) The bones 
ray have either a large cavity, or are full of 
h little cells: in both the one and the other 
7 WE there is an oleagenous ſubſtance, calied 
vin Marrow. DQrincy. 
N A'RROWBONE /. [bore and marroto. ] 

I, Bone boiled for the marrow.” 

Ho 2. In burleſque language, the knees, 

h Fo L*Eftrange, 
ch.! A'RROWFAT. /. A kind of pea. 

0 LA'RROWLESS, #. {from marrow, J. Void 
lain of marrow, Shakeſpeare. 


— 


MARLV. a. [from marl.] Abounding with 


MAR 


To MA/RRY. v. a. [marier, Fr.] 
1. To join a man and a woman. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. 
zo To take for huſb-ad or wife. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

To enter into the con- 

Shakeſpeare, 


| Cay. 
Bacons 


To MARRY. v. . 


jugal ſtate. 
Men; ae derived from the Saxon 
mere, a fen. Gibſon. 


MARS. 

MAS, 

MARSH, /. [menpc, Saxons] A fen; a 
bog; a ſwamp, Drayton, 

MARSH- MALLOW. J [althza, Latin. ] A 
plant. 


MARSH- MARIGOLD. 7. F populage, Lat. 
i 


A ſlower. Dry er. 
MARSHAL. /. mareſchal, Fr.] 
1. The chief officer of arms. L 


2. An officer who regulates combats in the 


liſts. Dryden. 
3. Any one who regulates rank or order at 
a feaſt, Spenſer. 
4. An harbinger ; 3 2 purſuivant. Sidney, 


To MA'RSHAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
„ e ; to rank in order, 
Glanville, 
2. To lead ab an harbinger. Shakeſpeare. 
MA'RSHA/LLER. /. [from marftal.] One 
that arranges 3; one that ranks in 9 
7 
MA RSHALSEA. f. [from marſpal.] T 
priſon in Southwark belonging to the = 
ſhal of the king's houſhold, 
MA'RSHALSHIP. ſ. [from l The 
office of a marſhal, 
MARSHEF'LDER. g. A gelderroſe. 
MARSHRO'/CKET. /. A ſpecies of watere 
crefſes, 
MA'RSHY. 2. [ from marſp.] 
1. Boggy; wet; fenny ; ſwampy. 
Dryden, 
2. Produced in marſhes. Dryden, 
MART. .. {contrated from market] 
1. A place of publick traffick, 
2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. 
3. Letters of mart, 
To MART. v. a. [from the noun ] To 
1 % buy or ſell. Sbabeſt care. 
MA RTE 
1 97 [marte, Fr.] 
1. A large kind of weeſel whoſe fur is 
much valued, 
2. [Aar teles, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes; a martlet. Peacham. 
MA/RTIAL, a. [ martial, Fr. n 
Latin.] 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; 


Hooker » 
Shakeſps 


brave. Spenſer. Chapman. 

2. Having a warlike ſhow ; ſuiting war. 
Pope. 

3. Belonging to war; not civil. Bacon. 


4. Borrowing qualities from the planet 
Mars, Brown. 
4 2 ; &+ Hav- 


MAS 


5, Having parts or properties of iron, 
which is called Mars by the chemiſts, 
MA'RTIALIST. /. [from hy”. A 
warrior; a fighter. ode. 
MARTINGAL. /. martingale, French. ] It 
is a broad rap made faſt to the girths un- 
der the belly of a horſe, and runs between 
the two legs to faſten the other end, under 
the noſeband of the bridle, 
MARTYNMAS. ſ. [ Martin and maſs, ] The 
feaſt of St. Martin; the eleventh of No- 
vember, commonly martilmaſt or martle- 


maſs, | | Tuber. 
MA RTIN RET. 2 ſ. mariiner, French.]J A 

MA RTLET. 5 kind of ſwallow. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 


MA RTNETS. /. Small lines faſtened to 
the leeteh of the ſail, to bring that part of 
the leetch which is next to the yard-arm 
loſe up to the yard. Bailey. 

MA'RTYR. ſ. [waplve ] One who by his 
death bears witneſs to the truth. | 

' King Charlas. 

To MART TR. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put to death for virtue. ä 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. Such ing. 

MA'RTYRDOM. /. [from martyr.] The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a mar- 
5 5 | Hoc ber. 

MARTYRO'LOGY,. ſ. [ martyrologinm, 
Lat.] A regiſter of martyrs. | 

Stiiling fleet. 


MARTYRO'LOGIST. ſ. [martyreologifte, 

French. ] A writer of martyrclogy. 

MARVEL. /. [merceille, French. ] A won- 
der; any thing aſtoniſhing, 

. Shakeſpeare. 
MARVEL ef Peru. A flower. | 
To MARVEL. v. 3. [merveiller, French. ] 

To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, Shakeſpeare. 
MA'RVELLOUS. 2. [merveilleux, Fr.] 
1. Wonderful; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
2. Surpaſſing credit, Pope. 
3. The marvellous is any thing exceeding 
natural power, oppoſed to the probable, 
MA'/RVELLOUSLY. ad. [from marvellous. ] 
Wonderfully. | _ Clarendon, 
MA'RVELLOUSNESS. ſ. [from marwel- 
Bus.] Wonder'ulneſs ; ſtrangeneſs ; afto- 
- niſhingneſs. | . 
MA SCULINE. a. [maſculin, Fr.] 


1. Male; not female. Milton. 


2- Reſembling man; virile ; not ſoft; not MA/SSACRE. ſ. [maſſacre, Fr.] 
Addiſon, 
3. The gender appropriated to the male 


effeminate. 


kind in any word. 


MASS. ſ. [maſſe, Fr.] 


_ ih 


MAS 


1. The ſpace between the threads of a Aft. 


i Mortimer. 
2. Any thing mingled or beaten together 
into an undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. 
3. A mixture for a borſe. Mortimer, 
To MASH. v. a. [maſcher, French.] 
1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. More. 
2. To mix malt and water together in 
brewing. Mortimer. 
MASK. ſ. fmaſgue, French.]]]y 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. Prior, 
3. A feſtive entertainment, in which the 
company is maſked, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A revel ; a piece of mummery. Milton. 
5. A dramatick performance, written in a 
tragick ſtile without attention to rules or 
probability, ES Peacham, 
To MASK. v. a, [maſquer, Fr.] 
1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or . viſor. 


Hooker, 
2. To cover ; to hide, Craſhaw, 
To MASK. v. 15 
1. To revel; to play the mummer. Prior. 
2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
MA/SKER. /. [from maſt.] One who revels 
ina maſk; a mummer, Donne, 
MA'SON. ſ. magon, French.] A builder 
with ſtone, M otton. 
MA/SONRY. /. [magonerie, Fr.] The craft 
or performance of a maſon. 
MASQUERA/DE. /. [from maſque, Fr.] 
1. A diverſion in which the company is 
_ maſked. - Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe, Felton. 


To MASQUERA'DE. ». . { from the noun.] 
1. To go in diſguiſe, L'Eſtrange. 
2. To aſſemble in maſks. Sift, 


MASQUERA'DER. /{. [from maſyuerade.] 
A perſon in a maſk, L" Eftrange. 


1. A body; a lump; a continuous quan- 
tity. . Newtor, 
2. A large quantity, Dawie, 
3- Bulk ; vaſt body. Abdet, 
4. Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 

| Dryden, 

5. Groſs body; the general. 
6. [Mifa, Latin.] The ſervice of the 
Romiſh church. | Atterbury, 

To MASS. v. a. [from the noun.] To cele- 

- brate maſs. Hooker, 


1. Butchery; indiſcriminate deſtruction. 
Milton, 


2. Murder. Sbateſpeart. 


MA'SCULINELY, ad. {from maſculine.} To MA/SSACRE, . a. [maſſacrer, French. 


Like a man. 


Maaniſhneſs ; male figure or behaviour, ] 


MASH. /. {raſcbe, Dutch. ] 


| Ben. Fol nſon. 
MASCULINENESS. F. [from maſculine. }] 


To butcher ; to ſlaughter indiſeriminateh. 


Decay 4 Piety. Atterbury. 
 W1ASSICOT. ſ. [Frenc ] Ceruſs calci nel 
by a moderate degree of fire ; of this ther! 


Dryden. 


8 


Fe ow bu 


hf 


MASSIVE. 


MAS 


are three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and 
that of a golden colour, their difference 


arifing from the different degrees of fire 


applied in the operation. They ate uſed 
in painting. 

MA'SSINESS. . 
MA'SSIVENESS. 5 bulk; ponderouſneſs, 

__ Hakewill. 

a. | maſſif, Fr.] Heavy; 

weighty; ponderous; bulky; 


Dryden. 


mere, 


MA/SSY, 
continuous. , 

MAST. ſ. | maft, mat, French; 
Saxon. 


1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſ- 


ſel, to which the fail is fixed. Dryden. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech. 


| Bacon, 
MASTED. a. [from ma.] Furniſhed with 


maſts, 
MA'STER. ſ. [meefter, Dutch; maiftre, 
French. ] | 5 


1. One who has ſervants; oppoſed to man 


or ſervant. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A director; a governor, Eccluſ. 
3. Owner; proprietor. Dryden. 
4. A lord; a ruler, Crardian. 
5. Chief; head, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Poſſeſſor. . Addiſon, 


7. Commander of a trading ſhip. 


: Aſcham, 
$. One uncontrouled. Shakeſpeare. 
9. An appellation of reſpect. 

8 Shakeſpeare, 
10, A young gentleman. Dryden. 


11, One who teaches ; a teacher. 
15 Scuth. 


12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice or 
 MASTICA'TION. .. [maſticatio, Latin. ] 


ſcience. Davies, 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities ; 
as, maker of arts, 
To MA'STER, v. a. [from the novn.} 
1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2, To conquer ; to overpower, | 
; 8 Davies. Calamy. 
3. To execute with ſkill, Bacon. 
MA/STERDOM. /. [from mafter.] Domi- 


nion; rule, Sbal eſpeare. 


MASTER. HAND. . The band of a man 


eminently ſkilful, | 
MASTER-JEST, ſ. Principal jeſt. 
Hudibras, 
MASTER-KEV./. The key which opens 
many locks, of which the ſubordinate keys 
open each only one. Dryden. 
MASTER-LEAVER. ſ. One that leaves 
or deſerts his maſter. Shakeſpeare, 
MASTER-SINEW. .., A large finew that 


Pope, 


ſurrounds the hough, and divides it from 


the bone by a hollow place, whore the 
wind-galls are uſually ſeated. 


Farrier's Did. 


. [from maſſy.] Weight; 


MAT 
MASTER-STRING. ſ. Principal ſtring. 
| Rove. 
MASTER-STROKE, ſ. Capital perfor- 
mance, a Blacłmare. 
MA'STERLESS. a. [from maſter. ] 

1. Wanting a maſter or owner, © Spenſer. 
2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 5 
MA'STERLINESS. ſ. [from maſterly.] E- 

minent ſkill. ; 
MA'STERLY, ad, With the ſkill of a 

maſter, 4 | Shakeſpeare. 
MA/STERLY, a. [from mater. 8 

1. Suitable to a maſter; artful; ſkilful, 
Dryden. 

2. Imperious ; with the ſway of a maſter. 
MA/STERPIECE. / [maſter and piece. 

1. Capital performance; any thing done or 


made with extraordinary ſxill. Dawes. 

2. Chief excellence. Clarendon. 
MA/STERSHIP. /. { from maſter. ] 

1m. Dominion; rule; power. 

2. Superiority ; pre- eminence. Dryden. 

3. Chief work. Dryden. 

4. Skill; knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 


5. A title of ironical reſpect. Sbaleſpeare. 
MASTER-TEETH. f. [maſter and teeth. ] 
The principal teeth. Bacon. 
MA/'STERWORT,. /. A plant, 
MASTERY. ſ. [from mafter.] 
1. Dominion; rule. 
2. Superiority; pre-eminence. : 
2 Tim. ii. 5, LEſtrange. 
3. Skill. Tillotſon. 
4. Attainment of ſkill or power. Locke. 
MA'STFUL.,' a. [from maſt.] Abounding 
in maſt, or fruit of oak, beech or cheſnut. 
Dryden. 


Raleigh, 


The a& of chewing. Ray. 
MA/STICATORY. ſ. fmdſticatoire, Fr.] 
A medicine to be chewed only, not ſwal- 
lowed. Bacen. 


MA STICH. /. [maſic, French. ] 


1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of 
the ſame name. Wiſeman. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. wdddijon, 
MA/STICOT,. ). See Mas$81CoT. 
MA/STIFF, J. maſtiver, plural. [maſting 
French.} A dog of the largeſt fize; a 
bandog, Spenſer. 
MA'STLESS. a, [from maſt.] Bearing no 
maſt. 0 | Dryden. 
MASTLIN. . Mixed corn; as, wheat and 
rye, : Tuſjer. 
MAT. ſ. fmearre*, Saxon.] A texture of 


ſe ge, flags, or ruſhes, Carew. 
To MAT. v. a. from the noun. ] : 
1. To cover with mats. Evelyn. 


2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 
| Drayton. 
MA'"TADORE. /. [matader, Spaniſh. I A 
hand of cards. 8 Pope. 
; MAT A-» 
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MATE RIAL. a. [materie!, Fr.] 


MAT 
MA'TACHIN. ſ. [French.] An old dance. 


| Sidney, 
MATCH. ſ. [meche, Fr.] 
1. Any thing that catches fire. Bacon. 
2. A conteſt; a game, Shekeſpeare, 
3. One equal to another; one able to con- 
teſt with another. | Rogers. 
4. One who ſuits or tallies with another. 
A marriage. Shaleſpeare. 
One to be married. Clarendon, 
To MATCH. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
x. To be equal to, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſhew an equal, South, 
g. To equal; to oppoſe. Milton, 
4. To ſuit; to proportion. Roſcommon, 
5. To marry; to give in marriage. 
Denne. 
To MATCH. v. . 
1. To be married. Sidney. 
2. To ſuit; to be proportionate ; to tally. 


MA/TCHABLE. a. {from match. ] 


1. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 


2. Correſpondent. N 
MATCHLESS. a, from mateb.] Without 
an equal. Waller. 
MATCHLESSLT. /. In a manner not to 
be equalled. | 
MA'TCHLESSNESS. ſ. [from matchleſs.] 
State of being without an equal. 
MA'TCHMAKER. /. [match and meter. ] 
1, One who contrives marriages. . 
Hadibras. 
2. One who makes matches to burn, 
MATE. J. | maca, Saxon. ] 
1. A huſband or wife. Spenſer. 
2. A companion, male or female. ilton, 
3. The male or female of animals. Milian. 
4. One that fails in the ſame ſhip. Roſe. 
5. One thateats at the ſame table. 
6. The ſecond in ſubordination; as, the 
maſter's mate, | 
To MATE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


1. To match; to marry. Spenſer. 
2. To be equal to. Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe; to equal. Shakeſ; eare. 


4. [ Matter, French.] To ſubdue; to con- 


found; to cruſh. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal ; not 
fpiritual, Davies. 
2. Important; momentous ; eſſential. 
: Whitgift. 
MATERIALS. /. The ſubſtance of which 
any thing is made. Brows, 
MATE RIALIST. /. [from material.] One 
who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. Dryden. 
MATE'RIALITY. {, materialite, Fr.] 
Corporiety ; material exiſtence ; not ſpi- 
_ rituality, Digby. 
MATE'RITALLY. ad. ſ from material] | 
. In the ſtate of matter. 2 le. 


Spenſer. 


MAT 
2. Not formally. © Southe 
3. Importantly ; eſſentially, Spenſers 
MATE/RIALNESS, /. [from material.) 
State of being material ; importance, 
MATERIATE. 7 a. [materiatus, Lat.] 
MATE'RIATED, $ Conliſting of matter, 
| | Bacon. 
MATERIA'TION. . [from materia, Lat.] 
The act of forming matter. 
MATE'RNAL. @. [materne, Fr. maternus, 
Lat.] Motherly ; befitting or pertaining 
to a mother, ne Dryden, 
MATE'/RNITY. h. [from naternut, Latin, ] 
The character or relation of a mother, 


.MAT-FELON. /. A ſpecies of knap- weed. 


MATHEMATICAL. 2 a. [ mathematicus, 
MATHEMATICK. : Lat.] Conſidered 
according to the doctrine of the mathema- 
ticians. | Denham, 
MATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. | from mathe- 
matict.] According to the laws of the 
mathematical ſciences. Bentley. 
MATHEMATICIAN, ſ. [| mathematicus, 
Lat.] A man verſed in the mathema- 
ticks, | | Addiſon. 
MATHEMA”TICKS. /{. | patnpaliun. ] 
That ſcience which contemplates whatever 
is capable of being numbered or meaſured, 
Herris, 
MA'THES. ſ. An herb. 
MATHE'SIS. /. Ce e,; The doctrine 
of mathematicks. 
MA'TIN. a. [ matine, French, ] Morning; 
uſed in the morning. Milton. 
MA'TIN. ſ. Morning. Shakeſpeare. 
MA'TINS, ſ. [natinet, French.] Morning 
worſhip. Cleaveland, Stilling fleer. 
MA'TRASS. ſ. [matras, Fr.] A chemical 
glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtilla- 
tion, being ſometimes bellied, and ſometimes 
riſing gradually taper into a conical figure, 


y. 

MA “TRICE. /. [atrix, Latin.] * 8 
1. The womb; the cavity where the fæ- 
tus is formed. Bacon. 
2. A mould; that which gives form to 

ſomething incloſed. Woodward, 

MA”TRICIDE. ſ. [matricidium, Lat.] 

1. Slaughter of a mother, Brown, 
2. A mother killer. 

To MATRVCULATE. v. a. {from matri- 
cula, Lat.] To enter or admit to a mem- 
berſhip of the univerſities of England. 

| Wilton, 

MATRVCULATE. /. [from the verb.] A 

man matriculated, | Arbuthnot, 


MATRICULATION, ſ. {from matricu- 


late. } The act of matriculating. Ayl:fe, 

MATRIMONIAL, 3. | matrimonial, Fr.] 

Suitable to marriage; pertaining to marri- 
age; connubial ; nuptial; hymeneal.. 

5 Dryden. 

MATRI- 


Ainſevorth, 
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MAT 


MATRIMO'NIALLY. ad. [from matrimo- 


nial.] According to the manner or laws of 


marriage. Aplife. 


— 


| MA/TRIMONY, f. [matrimonium, Latin. ] 


Marriage; the nuptial ſtate. Com. Prayer. 
MATRIX. ſ. [Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; 


a place where any thing is generated or 


formed. Brown. 
MA'TRON, /. [matrone, French. ] | 
1. An elder!y lady. Tatler, 
2. An old woman. Pope. 
MA'TRONAL. 4. [matronalis, Latin, ] Suit- 
able to a matron; conſtituting a matron. Ba. 
MA'TRONLY. a. [matron and like, } El- 
derly; ancient. | L Eftrarge. 
MATRO!/SS. /. Marreffis are a ſort of ſol- 
diers next in degree under the gunners, 
Who aſſiſt about the guns in traverſing, 


ſpunging, firing, and loading them. Bailey. 


MATTER. ſ. [ materia, Latin, } 
t. Body; ſubſtance extended. 

23 . Davies, Newton. 
2. Materials ; that of which any thing is 
compoſed. Bacon. 
3. Subject; thing treated. Tillotſon, 


4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. * 


5. Affair; buſineſs ; in a familiar ſenſe. 


Bacon. 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. Acrs. 


8. Import; conſequence; importance; 


moment. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Thing; object; that which has ſome 
particular relation, Bacon. 
10. Queſtion conſidered. South, 


11. Space or quantity nearly computed, 


12, Purulent running, Wiſeman. 
13. Upon the MATTER, With reſpect to 
the main; nearly. Biſhop Sanderſon. 


To MATTER. v. n. [from the noun, ] 


1. To be of importance; to import. 
; Ben, Yohnſon. 
2. To generate matter by ſuppuration, 
' Sidney. 
To MA/TTER, v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
regard; not to neglect. 


MA'TTERY. 4. | from matter.] Purulent; 


generating matter. 2 
MA'TTOCK. /. [maxruc, Saxon. ] | 
1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull up 
wood. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A pax. 5 Knolles. 
MA'TTRESS. ſ. [matras, French. ] A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. Dryden, 
MATURA/TION. , {from mature, Lat.] 
1. The act of ripening ; the ftate of grow- 
ing ripe, ; Bentley. 
2. The ſuppuration of excrementitions or 
extravaſated juices into matter. Quincy. 
A TURATIVE. a. [from mature, Lat.] 
1. Ripening; conducive to ripeneſs. 


Harvey. 


rown, 


ws * 


L*Eftrange. 


MA/WKISH,. a. Apt to give ſatiety, 


M. A V 


2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore; . 


| Viſeman. . 
MATURE, a. [matrrus, Latin.} 

1, Ripe; perfected by time. Prior. 

2. Brought near to completion. Szakeſp. 


3. Well-difpoſed; fit for execution; well - 
digeſted. | 
To MATURE. v. 4. [ mature, Latin.] To 


ripen; to advance to ripenefs. Bacon. 
MATURELY. ad. [from mature. ] | 
1. Ripely; completely, | 
2. With counſel well digeſted. Swift. 
3. Farly ; ſoon. Bentley. 


MATURITY, / [mataritas, Latin.] Ripe- 
neſs ; completion, *  Kopers. 
MA/UDLIN. 2. Drunk; fuddled. Southern. 
MA/UDLIN,. .. [ ageratum, Lat.] A plant. 
MA'UGRE. a. [mealgre, French.) In ſpite 
of ; notwithſtanding, _ Burnet, 
MA'VIS. ſ. [mauvis, French.] A thruſh, 
| Spenſer, 
To MAUL. v. a. [from malleus, Lat.] To 
beat; to bruiſe ; to hurt in a coarſe or but 
cherly manner. 5 Dryden. 
MAUL. /. [Lnalleus, Latin.] A heavy ham- 
mer. Prev. 
MAUND. /. mand, Saxon; mande, Fr.] A 
hand baſket, | | 
To MAUNDER, v. n. [maudire, French. ] 
To grumble ; to murmur, Wiſeman. . 
MA/UNDERER, f. [from maunder. A 
murmurer, 4s 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY /. The thurſday ' 
before Good- friday. | 
MAUSO'LEUM. /. [Latin.] A pompous 
funeral monument. . 
MAW, ſ. [maga, Saxon.] | 
I, The ſtomach of animals. 
2. The craw of birds. 


Sidney. 
Arbuthnot, 
| Pope. 
MA'WKISHNESS, /. [from maułiſb.] Apt - 
. neſs to cauſe loathing. + | 
MA'WMET. ſ. A puppet, anciently an idol. 
MA/WMISH, 32. Fooliſh ; idle; nauſeous, 

L' Eftrange. . 

MAW-WORM, /. Gut-worms frequently 
creep into the ſtemach; whence they ate 
called ſtomach or maw-wworms, © Harvey. 
MAXILLAR. a, [ maxillaris, Latin. 


 MA'XILLARY. 5 Belonging to the jaw- 


bone. . Bacon. 
MAXIM. /. [ maximum, Latin,] An axiom; ._ . 
a general principle; a leading trath, _ 
| . Ropers,.. 
MAY, auxiliary verb, preterite might, [ma- 
zan, S2xon. ] | 3 
1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to 
be allowed; as, you may do for me all you 


can. + | Locke, * 
2. To be poſſible. Bacong 
3. To be by chance, Shakeſpeare, . 
4. To have power. Bacbn. 


5. A word expreſſing deſire. len. 
. MAY= 


* 


f 


MEA 


MAY-be. Perhaps. Jener. Creech. 
MAY. f. [Mzizs, Latin.] The fifth month 
of the year; the contine of Spring and 


Summer ; the early or 82 part of life. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To MAY. v. 2. [from the noun.] To ga- 

ther flowers on May morning. Sidney. 
MAY-BUG. /. { May and bug.] A chaffer. 
MAY-DA&Y. J. [May and day.] The firſt 


of May. Shakeſpeare. 
MAY-FLOWER. /. [May and flowwer.} A 
plant. acen. 


MAY-F LY. , [Muy and fy.] An inſect. 
W.: 


MAY-GAME. . [May and game.] Diver- 

3 ſport ; ſuch as are uſed on the firſt 

of May. Bacon. 

MAY-LILY. /. The ſame with /ily of the 
wall, 

MAY-POLE. f. [May and pple. ] Pole to be 
danced round in May. Pope. 
MAY-WEED. /. [May and zvced.] A ſpe- 

cies of chamomile. Miller. 
MAYYOR. /. Laer, Latin.] The chief ma- 
giſtrate of a corporation, who, in London 
and York, is called Lord Mayor. Knolls, 
MA'YORALTY. . [from mayer. ] The of- 
fice of a mayor. acon. 
MAYORESS. /. {from mayar.] The wife 


of a mayor. 


MA'ZARD. /. [maſcbire, French. A jaw. 


Hudibras. 
MAZE. /. 
1. A LabySarh; a place of perplexity and 
win aſſages. | Thomſen. 
2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; 
perplexity. idney. 
Fo MAZE. v. 4. {from the noun, ] To be- 
wilder ; to confuſe, Spenſer. 


8 --d 4. [from maze,] Perplexed ; — 


Dry f 
ME. 7. [maeſer, Dutch. } A m—_—_ cup. 


pen 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, doctor of eo a 
ME. The oblique caſe of I. Pope. 
MEACOCK. Fa [mes cog, Skinner.]J An ux- 
orious or effeminate man. 
MR ACOCR. a. Tame; timorous ; cow- 
ardly. Shakeſpeare, 


MEAD. ſ. [mazvo, Saxon. ] A kind of drink 


Dryden. 


made of water and honey. 


MEAD, . {maive, Saxon.] Ground 
MEADOW. F ſomewhat watery, not plow- 
ed. Waller. 


ME'ADOW-SAFFRON,. ſ. [colchicum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller, 
MH ADO sw Er. ſ. [ulmaria, Latin. ] A 


plant. 


MEAGER. a. [maigre, French.] 


1. Lean; wanting fleſh; ſtarved. Dryden. 


. Poor; hungry. Dryden, 


To ME AGER. ». 4. [from the noun.] To 
; Kiolies, 


make lean. 


alton, 


MEA 


ME'AGERNESS. /. [from — 
1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh. 
2. Scantneſs; bareneſs. Bacon. 


MEAK. . A hook with a wg handle. 


Tuſſer. 
MEAL. /. male, Saxon. 
1. The act of eating at a certain time. 


Ruth, 
2. A repaſt, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A part; a fragment, Bacon. 
4. The flower or edible part of corn. 
Witton. 
To MEAL, v. a. | meler, Fr.] To ſprinkle; 
to mingle. | Shakeſpeare. 


ME'ALMAN. /. [meal and man.] One that 
deals in meal, 

ME'ALY. @. {from meal. 
1. Having the taſte or ſoft ;nGpidity of 
meal, Avrbuthmor, 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. Brown, 

ME'ALY-MOUTHED. 3. Soft U ee 
unable to ſpeak freely, , LEftrange. 

MEALY-MO/UTHEDNESS. /. Ba i 
neſs; reſtraint of ſpeech. 

MEAN. a. [mene, Saxon. 
I, Wanting dignity; of low rank or birth. 

Sidney. 


2. Low- minded; baſe; ungenerous ; ſpi- 
ritleſs. 2 
3. Contemptible; deſpicable. Pope. 


4. Low in the degree of enn 3 low 
in worth, 


5. [ Moyen, French.] Middle; — 
without exceſs, Sidney 
1 2 a 


6. Intervening; intermediate. 
MEAN. J. [moyen, French. ] | 

1. Mediocrity ; middle rate; medium, 

Shakeſpeare. | 

2. Meaſure; regulation. penſer. 
3. Interval; "interim ; ; mean time. Spenſer, 
4. Inſtrument; meaſure; that which is 
uſed in order to any end. Hooker. 
5. By all Mzans, Without doubt; 
without heſitation. | 
6. By no Mx axs, Not in any degree; 


not at all. Addiſon, : 
7. Revenue ; fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
8, Mzan-TIME.? In the intervening 
MrAN-WHILE, time, Swift, 


To MEAN, v. x. [meenen, Dutch.] To 
have in mind; to intend ; to purpoſe. 


Milton. 
To MEAN, v. a. 8 


1. To purpoſe; to intend; to deſign. 
Milton. 


2. To intend; to hint covertly ; to under- 
ſtand. Dryden. 
MEA/NDER. /. Maze; labyrinth; flexu- 

ous paſſage ; ſerpentine winding. Hale. 
1 — a. [ from meander.] Wind · 
; flexuous. | 
ME/ANING. . [from mean. 
1. ä intention, 


Shake eare. 
2 Aide 


MEA 


2, Habitual intention.. Roſcommon. 

3. The ſenſe; the thing underſtood. Pope. 
ME/ANLY. ad. | from mean. ] 

1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 


den, 

2. Without dignity ; poorly. ilton, 

3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungene- 

rouſly. Prior. 

4. Without reſpect. Watts, 
ME/ANNESS. /. ee mean. ] 

1. Want of excellence, Hooker, 

2. Want of dignity ; low rank ; poverty. 

. South, 


41. Sordidneſs; niggardlineſs. 
MEANT, perf. and part. paſſ. of to mean. 


: Prior. 
of MEASE. ſo A meaſe of herrings is five hun- 
= MC. Ainſworth, 
wy ME/ASLES. ,. | 
u; 1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in a fever, 
. well known in the common practice. 

1. uincy. 

2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. Ben. Fohnſon. 

3. A diſeaſe of trees, Mortimer. 
. ME/ASLED. . [from meaſles. ] Infected 
= with the meaſles. _ Hudibrat. 
. ME/ASLY. a. [from meaſles. ] Scabbed with 
ge. the meaſles, Sift, 
pe. ME/ASURABLE. a. | 
Bs 2. Such as may be meaſured. Bentley, 
we, 2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. | 
e; ME'ASURABLENESS. ſ. [from meaſurable.] 


ey. Quality of admitting ro be meaſured, 
ME/ASURABLY, ad. [from meaſurable.] 


Moderately. a Eccluſ. 
ME/ASURE. /. * French. ] 
. 1. That by which any thing is meaſured. 
fer. : EE Arbuthnot. 
r. 2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſted 
® or proportioned. More, 
1 3. Proportion; quantity ſettled, Hooker. 
. 4. A ſtated quantity; as, a meaſure of 
* wine. Shakeſpeare. 
3 5. Sufficient quantity. Shakeſpeare, 
* 6. Allotment ; portion allotted. 
ay ay OM . Milton. Tillatſon. 
ing 7. Degree. | | t bot. 
ift 9. Proportionate time; muſical _ : 
. N Nor. 
5 9. Motion harmonically regulated. Pd. 
"ah 10. A ſtately dance. Shakeſpeare, 
11. Moderation; not exceſs, Shakeſp. 
22, Limit; boundary. : Pſalnis. 
IM 13. Any thing adjuſted, Taylor. Smalr. 
"my 14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre, 
len, th Dryden. 
"= 18. Tune; proportionate notes. Spenſer. 
** 16. Mean of action; mean to an end. 
ad- | Clarendon. 


7. To have hard meaſure; to be hardly 


dealt by. 
To ME/ASURE, v. 
Vor, II. 


4. [meſurer, French. J 


M E U 


1. To compute the quantity of any thing 
by ſome ſettled rule. Bacon. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent by 
marching over. : | Dryden. 
3- To judge of quantity or extent, or great- 
neſs, | ilton. 
4. To adjuſt ; to proportion. Taylor. 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
1 Aldifot, 
6. To allot ordiftribute by meaſure. Matt. 
ME/ASURELESS. 4. [from meaſure. ] Im- 
menſe; immeaſurable, Shakeſpeare. 
ME/ASUREMENT, ſ. [from meaſure, ] 
Menſuration ; act of meaſuring. 8 
ME ASURER. f. f from meaſure.] One that 


meeaſures. 
MEAT, ſ. met, French.] 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. Bacon. 
4. Food in general. Shakeſpeare, 


ME/ATED. a. [from cur.] Fed; foddered. 
| t Tuſſer. 
MEATHE. ſ. medd, Welſh.] 


Drink. 
8 | Milton. 
MECHA/NICAL. 2 a. [mechanicus, Latin 


MECHA/NICK. F from ux J 
1. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 
Ro common. 


mechanicks. 
Dryden. 
3. Skilled in mechanicks. 2 
MECHANICR. /. A manufacturer; a low 
- wo man. 2 South, 
 MECHA/NICKS, /. [mechazica, Latin, | Dr. 
Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geome- 
of motion, 
MECHA/NICALLY. ad. [from mechanick. ] 
According to the laws of mechaniſm. 
| : Ray. Newton 


2. Conſtructed by the laws of 


 MECHA/NICALNESS, /. [from me banick. 


1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechan- 
iſm. | 
2. Meanneſs, | 2 
MECHANVCIAN, . A man profeffing or 
ſtudying the conſtruction of machines. FF 
: 5 Boyle. 
MECHAYNISM.' f. Ine hariſnie, French. ] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each 
other in any complicated fabrick. | 
MECHO/ACAN, . A large root, Welve 
or fourteen inches long, and of the thick- 
neſs of a man's wriſt uſually divided into 
two branches at the bottom: it is brought 
from the province of Macbeacan in South 
America: the root in powder is a gentle 
and mild purgative. „ 
MECO/NIUM. /. TU Ae. ] 


1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement of children. 


ME BAL. , H edaille, Freneh.] 
1. An ancient coin. 


2 A 


MED 
2: A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome re- 
markable performance. 
MEDA'LLICK. . {from medal.] Pertaining 
to medals, | Aadiſon. 
MEDA/LLION.- /. [medaillon, French.] A 
large antique ſtamp or medal. Aadiſon. 
MEDALLIST. /. [medaillife, French. ] A 
man ſkilled or curious in medals. Addiſon. 
To ME'DDLE. v. . [midde!en, Dutch. ] 
1. To have to do. Bacon. 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 
Dryden. 
3. To interpoſe or intervene importunely 
or officioufly. Prov. 
To ME/DDLE. ». 4. [from meſler, French. ] 
To mix; to mingle, | Spenſer, 
ME/DDLER. /. [from meddle.] One who 
buſies himſelf with things in which be has 
no concern. Bacon, 
ME/DDLESOME, 2. Intermeddling. 
MEDIASTIVE. ſ. The fimbriated body 
about which the guts are convolved. 
; h Arbuthnot, 
To ME/DIATE. v. . [from medius, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both 


parties. Rogers. 

2. To be between two. Digby. 
To ME/DIATE. v. a. 

1. To form by mediation. Clarendon, 


2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. 
Holder. 
ME/DIATE. 2. [mediat, French. ] 
x. Interpoſed ; intervening. Prior. 
2. Middle; between two extremes. Prior. 
3. Acting as a means. Witten, 
ME/DIATELY. ad. [from mediate.) By a 
| ſecondary cauſe. Raleigh. 
 MEDIA'TION. ſ. [ mediation, French. ] 
1. Interpofition ; intervention; agency be- 
tween two parties, practiſed by a common 
friend. Y -Bacen. 
2. Agency; an intervenient power. South. 
» Intercefſion ; entreaty for another. 
. MEDIA'TOR. g. [mediatezr, French. ] 
1. One that intervenes between two parties, 
| | i Bacon. 
2. An interceſſor; an entreater for ano- 


tber. Stilling fleet, 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed 


Saviour. 5 Milton. 
MEDIATO/RIAL.7 4. [from mediator.] 
MEDIATORY, Belonging to a me- 

1 | Fiddes. 


diator. ? 
MEDIA'TORSHIP /. {from mediator. ] T 
office of a meJiator, | 
MEDIA'TRIX. /. [medius, Latin.) A fe- 
male mediator, inſeorth, 
ME?7DIC. /. | medica, Latin.] A plant. 
| Miller, 
ME/DICAL. a. | medicus, Latin.] Phyfical ; 
relating to the art of healing. Breton. 


1 


* 


MED 


ME/DICALLY. ad. [from medical.] Phy- 
fically ; medicinally. Brown. 
ME'DICAMENT. ſ. [medicamentum, Lat.] 
Any thing uſed 1n healing ; generally ty- 
pical applications, Hammond. 
MEDICAME/NTAL. 4. [ front medicament. ] 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical. 
MEDICAME/NTALLY. ad, | from medica- 
mental.) After the manner of medicine, 
| Brown, 
To MEDICATE, v. 4. [ medico, Latin.] To 
tincture or impregnate with any thing me- 
dicinal, Rambler, 
MEDICA'TION. /. \ from medicate. ] 
1. The act of tincturing or impregnating 
with medicinal ingredients. Bacon, 
2: The uſe of phyfick, | Brown. 
MEDUCINABLE. 2. Having the power ot 
phyfick. Bacon. 
MEDICINAL. 4. 
1. Having the power of healing; having 
phyſical virtue, Milton. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. Butler. 
MEDICINALLY. ad. [ from medicinal. ] 
Phyſically. Dryden. 
ME DICINE. /. [medicine, French; medicina, 
Latin. ] Any remedy adminiſtred by a phy- 
ſician. Dryden. 
To ME DICINE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
operate as phy ſick. Shakeſpeare. 
MEDVETY., /. [ mediete, French. ] iddle 
ſtate ; participation of two extremes; half, 
| | Brown, 
MEDIO/CRITY. /. [mediocritas, Latin. ] 
1. Small degree; middle rate; middle 
ha Witton* 
2. Moderation; temperance. Hooker, 
To ME DITATE. v. a. | mediter, Lat.] 
1. To plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. Dryd. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the ming. 
| | Spenſer. 
To ME/DITATE. v. ». To think; to muſe ; 
tocontemplate, Taylor, 
MEDITA'TION. /. [meditatio, Latin. ] 
1, Deep thought; cloſe attention; con- 
trivance; contemplation. Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 
5 : Granville. 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by any 
odject or occurrence. 
ME/DITATIVE. a. [from meditate.] 
1. Addicted to meditation. 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign, 
MEDITERRA/NE. 


MEDITERRA/NEAN. 7 hs 1 and 
MEDITERRA/NEOUS. S bra, Latin.] 
1. Encircled with land, © Brereqvord, 


2. Inland; remote from the ſea. Brozor. | 

ME/DIUM. / [medium, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing intervening. Bacon. 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in or- 
der to a concluſion. Bailer. 
3. The 


MEER, /. 


z. The middle place or degree; the juſt 


temperature between extremes, L'Eftr, 
ME'DLAR. ſ. [meſpilus, Latin. ] 
1. A Wes Miller. 


2. The fruit of that tree. Cleaweland. 


a 1 5 v. a. To mingle. Spenjer. 
ME/DLY. /. A mixture; a miſcellany ; a 

mingled maſs, | Walſh. 
ME/DLEY. a. Mingled; confuſed, Dryd. 
MEDU/LLAR. a. [medullaire, French. ] 
MEDU/LLARY. & Pertaining to the mar- 


row. Cleyre, 
MEED. ſ. [med, Saxon. ] 


1. Reward ; recompenc?. Wilton, 
2. Preſent ; gift. Shakeſpeare. 


MEEK. @ {[minkr, Iſlandick.] Mild of tem- 
per; not proud; not rough; ſoft; gentle, 
Collier, 
To ME/EKEN. v. a. [from meek.] To 
make meek ; to ſoften, Thomſor., 
ME/EKLY, ad. [from meek. ] Mildly; gently. 
: Stepney. 
ME/EKNESS. ſ. [from mece*,] Gentleneſs; 
mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. Aterbury, 
MEER. a. [See Mx. ] Simple; unmixed. 
2 — A lake; a boun- 

dary. 


ME/ERED. 2. Relating to a boundary. 


c Shakeſpeare, 
MEET. 2. | 
7, Fit; proper; qualified, Now rarely 
uſed, | Whitgift. 
2. Mrz with. | Even with, Shakeſp, 
To MEET. v. a. pret. I met; I bave met; 
particip. met. - | 
1. To come face to face; to encounter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2, To join another in the ſame place, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3 Tocloſe one with another, diſon. 
4. To find; to be treated with; to light 
on. Pope. 
5. To aſſemble from different parts. 


To MEET, v. 2. 
27, To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in boſtlity. 


3. To aſſemble; to come together 


Milton. 


Ne. 

4. To MET with. To light on; to find. 
ifon, 

5. To ME with, To join. Shake(p. 


6. To MET with, To encounter; to 
engage. Shakeſpeare. 
7. A latiniſm. To obviate. Bacon, 
8. To advance half way, South, 
To unite; to join. ö 
ME ETER. /. [from meet. ] One that accoſts 
another. Shakeſpeare, 
MEETING. /. { from meer, ] : 
1. An aſſembly 38 convention. Spratt. 
2. A congreſs, Sbaleſpeare. 


MEL 
3. A conventicle; an aſſembly of diſſent- 
ers. 
4. A conflux: as, the meeting of two 
rivers. | 
MEE/TING-HOUSE. |. | meeting and bouſe.] 
Place where diſſenters aſſemble to worthip. 
| Addiſon, 
ME/ETLY, ad. [from the adieQtive.] Fitly; 
properly. | 
ME/ETNESS. ſ. [from meet, ] Fitneſs ; pro- 
riety. 
ME/GRIM, /. [from Hemicrany.] Diſorder 
of the head. . Bacon. 
To MEINE. v. a. To mingle. 
ME/INY, /. [merizu, Saxon. ] A retinue; 
domeſtick ſervanis. Shakeſpeare, 
MELANAGO/GUES. /. [from jzeraves and 
a yw, | Such medicines as are ſuppoſed par- 
ticularly to purge off black choler. 
MELANCHO/LICK. 2. [from melancholy.] 
Diſordered with melancholy 53 fanciful ; 
hypochondriacal, Clarendon, 
MELANCHO'/LY. ſ. [from perhavss and 
X . | 
1. A diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 
dundance of black bile, Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented tem- 
per. Taylor. 
MELANCHO“LV. a. [ melancoligne, Fr.} 
1, Gloomy ; diſmal. Dienlam. 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy; fanciful; 
habitually dejected. 35 Locke. 
MELICE/RIS. 4 [peeroenpte, ] Meliceris is a 
tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and conſiſting 
of matter like honey : it gathers without 
pain, and gives way to preſſure, but returns 
again, Sharp. 
ME'LILOT, /. [melilor, Fr. melilotus, Lat.] 
A plant. | Miller. 
To MELVORATE. v. a. | meliorer, French; 
from melior, Lat.] To better; to improve. 
; South. 
MELIOR A/TION. /. eee e, French. ] 
Improvement; act of bettering. Bacon. 


MELIO/RIT V. /. from meliar, Lat.] State 


of being better. Bacon. 
To MELL. v. n. [meler, Fr.] To mix; to 
meddle. | Spenſer, 
MELLVFEROUS, a. Productive of honey. 
MELLIFICA/TION. ſ. | mellifice, Latin, ] 

The art or practice of making honey. 
Arbuthnot., 


- MELLV/FLUENCE. if [nl and flu, Lat. 
0 


A honied flow ; a flow of ſweetneſs, 
MELLYVFLUENT. ? a. [mel and fluo, Lat.] 
MELLVFLUOUS. 5 Flowing with honey. 
ME/LLOW. a. 

1. Soft with ripeneſs; fuld ripe, Digby. 
2. Soft in ſound, den, 
3- Soft; unctuous. 


3 


DBacon. 


4 Drunk ; 


MEN: - 


4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
| Roſcommon. 


To ME/LLOW. . 4. [from the noun.] 


x. To ripen ; to mature; to ſoften by ripe- 


Addiſon, 
2. To ſoften. Mortimer. 
3. To mature to perfection. Dryden. 


To MELLOW. v. n. To be matured; to 
ripen, 

ME/LLOWNESS. /. [ from mellow. ] | 
1. Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs 
by maturity. | Digby. 
2. Maturity ; full age. 

MELOCO/TON. /. [melocotone, Spaniſh. ] A 


vince. 
MELO/DIOUS. a. [ from melody.) Muſical; 
harmonious, Milton. 
MELO/DIOUSLVY. ad. [from melodious.] 
Muſically; harmoniouſly. | 
MELO/DIOUSNESS. /. [from me/odious.] 
- Harmoniouſneſs ; muſicalneſs. 


ME'LODY. / LAN.] Muſick ; harmo- 


py of ſound. Hooker. 
ME'LON. /. { melo, Latin.} 

1. A plant. Miller. 

2. The fruit, Numb. 


ME/LON-THISTLE./. A plant. 
To MELT. v. 4 [mylran, Saxon.] 
x. To diſſolve; to make liquid; common- 
ly by heat. Locke. 
23. To diſſolve; to break in pieces. Burner. 
3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 
4. To waſte away. 
To MELT. v. 3. 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve. 
2. To be ſoſtened to pity, or any gentle 
paſſion. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. To be ſobdued by affliction. Pſalms. 
* ME/LTER. /. {from meit.] One that melts 


. metals. Sidney. 
ME/LTINGLY. d. [from melting. ]}] Like 
ſomething melting. Sidney, 
ME/LWEL. /. A kind of fiſh, | 
MEMBER. ſ. membre, French. ] 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 
5 James. 


2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; a head; 


Shakeſpeare, 


a clauſe. Watrs. 
3- Any part of an integral. Addiſon. 
4. One of a community, Aadiſon. 


MEMBRANE. . {[membrana, Latin. I A 
membrane is 2 web of ſeveral forts of fibres, 
interwoven together for the covering and 
wrapping up ſome parts: the fibres of the 
membranes give them ag elaſticity, whereby 
they can contract, and cloſely graſp, the 
parts they contain. Quincy. Brown. 

MEMBRANA/CEOUS. } a. [membrancur, 

MEMBRA/NEOQUS, French.] Con- 

MEMBRA'/NOUS, J Gifting of mem- 

branes, - | Boyle, 
3 


Donne. 


Audi ſ. 


Dryd. 


ME N 


MEMENTO. ſ. [Latin.] A memorial no- 
tice; a hint to awaken the memory. Bacon. 
MEMOY/IR. ſ. [memoire, French. ] i 
1. An account of tranſactions familiarly 
written. Prior. 
2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 
Arbutbnot. 
ME MORABLE. 2. [memorabilis, Latin. ] 
Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. 


| Sidney, 
ME/MORABLY. ad. [from memorable.] In 
a manner worthy of memory, 

MEMOR A'NDUM. ſ. [Latin.] A note to 
help the memory. Sci 
MEMORIAL. . . Latin. ] 

I. Preſervative of memory. Broome, 
2, Contained in memory. Watts. 
MEMO/RIAL. /. A monument; ſomething 
to preſerve memory. South, 
MEMO'RIALIST. /. [from memorial.} One 
who writes memorials. Spectator. 
MEMORVZE. . 4. | from memory. ] To re- 
cord; to commit to memory by writing, 


Wotton. 
ME/MORY. ſ. [memoria, Latin. ] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting 
things paſt ; retention; reminiſcence ; re- 
collection. - Locke, 
2, Exemption from oblivion, Shakeſp. 
3. Time of knowledge. Milton. 
4. Memorial; monumental record. b 
5 Addiſon, 

5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Clarendon 


MEN, the plural of mar. 


MEN-PLEASER, /. [men and plcaſer.] One | 


too careful to pleaſe others. Eph. 
To ME/NACE v. a. [ menacer, French. ] To 
threaten ; to threat, Shakeſpeare. 
ME/NACE, ſ. [menace, Fr, from the verb.] 
Threat. Breton. 
ME /NACER. /. [meneceur, Fr.] A threat- 
ener; one that threats. | Philips. 
MENAGE. ſ. [French.} A collection of 
animals. Addiſon. 
ME/NAGOG UE. ſ. [ne and a. A 
medicine that promotes the flux the 
menſes. | 
To MEND. v. a. [emerdo, Latin. ] 
1. To repair from breach or decay. 
2 Chron, 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. 
| | Temple. 
Locke, 
- Dryden; 
To grow better; to ad- 
vance in any good. | Pope. 
ME/NDABLE. a, [from mend.] Capable of 
being mended. 
MENDA/CITY. ſ. [from mendax,' Latin,] 
Falſehood. Brown. 
ME/NVER. ſ. [from mend. ] png ry 
change for the better. %. 
"90" "Y ME/NDICANT, 


3. To help; to advance. 
4. To improve; to increaſe. 
To MEND. . 2. 


MER 
ME/NDICANT. a, [mendicans, Lat,] Beg- 
ing; r to a ſtate of beggary. Fiddes. 
E/NDICANT, /. [mendicant, French. ], A 
beggar ; one of ſome begging fraternity, 
o ME/NDICATE. v. 4. [mendico, Latin; 
mendier, French, ] To beg; to aſk alms. 
ENDVCITY, ſ. [mendicitas, Latin, ] The 
life of a beggar. 
MENDS for amends, Shakeſpeare. 
E/NIAL. a. [from meiny.] Belonging to 
the retinue, or train of ſervants, 
ME/NIAL. /. One of the train of ſervants. 
MENINGES. /. {perſyS-.] The meninges 
| are the two membranes that envelope the 
brain, which are called the pia mater and 
dura mater; the latter being the exterior 
involucrum. | Wiſeman. 
MENO/LOGY, F. [prr:Miguer, ] A regiſter 
of months, Stilling fleet. 
ME/NOW. ſ. commonly minnow, A fiſh. ' 
f Ainſworth. 
ME/NSAL. 4. [merſalis, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the ta ble. Clariſſa. 
ME NSTRUAL. . [merftruus, Latin.] 
1, Monthly; happening once a month; 
laſting a month. Bentley. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. Bacon, 
ME/NSTRUOUS, 2. ſmenfiruus, Latin. ] 
Having the catamenia. Brown. 
[ME/NSTRUUM. /. All liquors are called 
menſiruums which are uſed as diſſolvents, 
or to extract the virtues of ingredients by 
infuſion, decoction. Quincy. Newton, 
MENSURABPFLITY. /. [menſurabilite, Fr.] 
Capacity of being meaſured. 
ME/NSURABLE. 4. [menſura, Lat.] Mea- 
ſurable ; that may be meaſured, Holder. 
ME/NSURAL. @. [from menſura, Latin. ] 
| Relating to meaſure, | 
To ME/NSURATE. v. a. [from menſura, 
Latin. ] To meaſure; to take the dimen- 
ſion of any thing. i 
[MENSURA/TION. /. [ from menſura, Lat.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring 
meaſuring. | f 


Arbuthnat, 


ME/NTAL. @. mentit, Latin, ] Intellectual; 


exiſting in the mind. Milton. 

ME/NTALLY. ad. [from mental.] Intellec- 

tually ; in the mind; not practically, but 

in thought or meditation. Bentley. 

ME NTION. F{. [mentio, Latin.] Oral or 
written exprefſion, or recital of any thing. 

1 5 a Rogers. 

To ME/NTION, v. 4. [mentionner, Fren.] 

To write or expreſs in words or writing. 


Iſaiab. 
MEPHITICAL, a. [mephitis, Latin, ] III 
ſavoured; ſtinking. Quincy. 


MERA/CIOUS, 4. [ meracus, Lat.] Strong; 


racy. 
ME'RCABLE, 2. [mercor, Latin. ] To be ſold 
or dou 5 Z * Di#, 


; reſult of 


MER 


ME'RCANTANT, /{. [mercantante, Ital. 
A foreigner, or foreign trader, Shak. 
ME/RCANTILE, @, Trading; commercial. 


Watts. 
ME/RCAT, ſ. [mercatus, Latin. ] Market; 
trade. Spratt. 


ME'RCATURE. ſ. [mercatura, Lat,] The 
practice of buying and ſelling, 
ME/RCENARINESS. ſ. [from mercenary.] 
Venality z reſpect to hire or reward. Boyle. 
ME'RCENARY, a. [| mercenarius, Latin. ] 
Venal ; hired ; ſold for money. Haywvoed- 
MERCENARY, . [mercenaire, French, ] 
A hireling; one retained or ſerying for pay. 
5 Sandys. 
ME/RCER, /. [mercier, French, ] One who 
_ ſells ſilks, Howel, 
MFE/RCERY, f, [mercerie, Fr. from mercer,] 
Trade of mercers ; dealing in filks. Graunt. 
To ME'/RCHAND, v. n. | marchander, Fr.] 
To tranſact by traffick. Bacon. 
MERCHANDISE. /. | marchandiſe, Fr.] 
I, Traftick ; commerce; trade, Taylor. 
2, Wares; any thing to be bought or fold. 
. 5 Bacon. 
To MERCHANDISE. 2. a. To trade; to 
traffick ; to exerciſe commerce. Breretu. 
ME'RCHANT. .. [marchand, French, ] One 


who trafficks to remote countries. Addiſ. 
ME'RCHANTLY, a. Like a mer- 
ME/RCHANTLIKE, $ chant. Ainſw. 


MERCHANT-MAN. ſ. A ſhip of trade. 
Taylor. 

ME/'RCHANTABLE, 3. [from merchant, ] 
Fit to be bought or ſold, Brown, 

ME/RCIABLE. 2. This word in Spenſer 

_ ſignifies merciful, 

ME'RCIFUL, a. [mercy and full.] Compaſ- 
ſionate ; tender; kind; unwilling to pu- 
niſn; willing to pity and ſpare. Deut. 

ME RCIFULLV. ad. from merciful. Ten- 
derly; mildly ; with pity, Atterbury. 

ME/RCIFULNESS. /. | from merciful. ] Ten- 
derneſs; willingneſs to ſpare, - Hammond. 

ME/RCILESS. a. [from mercy] Void of 
mercy ; pitileſs; hard hearted. 

x Shakeſpeare. Denham, 

| MERCVLESSLY. ad. [from mercileſs.] In a 
manner void of pity. : 

ME/RCILESSNESS, ſ. [from mercileſs. ] 
Want of pity. 


MERCURIAL. a. [ mercurialis, Latin. 


1. Formed under the influence. of Mercu- 
ry; active; ſprightly. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of quickſilyer, 
MERCURIFICA/TION. a. [from mercury, ] 
The act of mixing any thing with quick- 
ſilver. 8B 
ME/RCURY, /. [mercurius, Latin. ] 
1. The chemiſt's name for quickſilver is 


. 


mercury, f Hill. 
2. Sprightly qualities. Pepe. 


MER 


; © Amer paper. 

4. It is now applied to the carriers of news, 

ME'RCURY. ſ. [mercurialis, Lat.] A plant. 

| Miller. 

ME'RCY. /. [merci, French.] 
1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs ; pity ; illing- 


neſs to ſave; clemency; ; un- 
willingneſs to puniſh, Pſabns. 
2. e Dryden. 


wifk. 

ME'RCY SEAT. þ et cy and ſeat. ] The 

covering of the ark of the fee BY in 

which the tables of the law were depoſited : 

it was of gold, and at its two ends were 

. fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame me- 

tal, which with their wings extended for- 

 . , wards, ſeemed to form a throne. Exod, 

MERE. 8. {merzs, Latin.) That or this on- 
ly; dach and nothing elſe; this only. 


Atter bury, 
MERE or mer. [mene, Saxon.) A pool or 
lake. Gibſon, 


MERE, ,. {mene, Saxon.] 
1. A pool; commonly a large pool Far 


en, 

2. A boondary, Bacon. 
MERELY, ad. {from mere. ] Simply; only. 
Swift. 


MERETRICIOUS. a. | meretricius, Latin. ] 


Whoriſh; ſuch as is practiſed by proſti- 


totes ; alluring by falſe ſhow, 

MERETRVCIOUSLY. ad. [from meretr ici- 
ows, ] Whoriſhly; after the manner of 
whores, 


MERETRICIOUSNESS. ſ. [from meretri- - 
cious.] Falſe allurements like thoſe of - 


ſtrumpets. 

MERVDIAN. /. 3 French. ] 
F. Noon; mid-day, 
2. The Hae drawn- from north to 
which the ſun croſſes at noon. Watts. 
3- The particular place or ſtate of any 
thing 


Hale. 
- MESERA*ICK. /. Cute dhe. pelenglog ol 
B 


4. The higheſt one of glory or power, 


Walter, 
MERIDIAN. 4. 
1. At the point of noon. Millen. 
2. Extended from not th to ſouth. Beyle. 


3. Raiſed to the bigheſt point. 

MERI DIONAL. 2. zeridiczal, French. ] 
1. Southern. Bravo. 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 

Morton. 

MERIDIONA/LITY. F {from meridional, ] 
Peoſition in the ſouth ; aipe&t towards the 
._ Futh, 
| MERVDIONALLY. ad. [from meridional. ] 

With a ſouthern aſpect. Brown. 
ME/RIT. /. [| neritum, Latin.] 

z. Deſert; excellence deſerving hononr or 

reward, Dryden, 

2. Reward deſerved. Prior, 


Dryden. 
fouth, - 


: ME/SENTERY. /. [ue .] That rounl| 


of a net; the ſpace between the threads 0 


re Mrs H. . a. [from the noun. ] Toi 


. ME/SLIV. , for miſceliane.] Mixed corn: 


M E s 


3. Claim; right, 
To ME/RIT. v. a. [meriter, French, ] 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim 
any thing as deſerved. | South, 
2. To deſerve ; to earn. Shakeſpeare, 
MERITO/RIOUS. a. [meritoire, Fr, from 
merit, ] Deſerving of reward; high in de- 
ſert, Biſhop Sanderſon, 
MERITO/RIOUSLY. ad. [from meritori- 
ons] In ſuch a manner as to deſerve re- 
ward, Wotton, 
MERITO/RIOUSNESS. , [from meritori- 
ous, ] The act cr ſtate of deſerving well. 
South, 


ME'RITOT. . [oſcillam, Latin. ] A kind of 


ryder, 


at Fi TO» as. RR TX 


play. 0 
ME/RLIN. £= a kind of hark. Sid E 
MERMAID. J. [mer, the fea, and maid i FE 

A ſea woman, Davie: 8 t. 
Er TEETER .. A kind cf ME 

* 
MERRILY. ad. [from merry muy Gaily; at 
mertily ; ; cheerfully ; with mar 


Crarvil, 

ME'RRIMAKE. /. [merry and make.] A 

feſtival ; a meeting for mirth. Spenſer, 

To ME'RRIMAKE. v. . To feaſt; to be 
jovial, Gay 

pert op 1monoh AT i [from merry. ] Mirth; | 
_ gaiety; cheerfvineſs ; laughter. Hooker, 

ME'RRINESS. f. [from merry. ] Mirth; 


merry diſpoſition. Shakeſpear:, h. 
ME RRV. 2. NE 
1. Laughing; loudiy ms ; gay of heart, | 
Add: 'ſan, 4 
2. Cauſing laughter. | 2 : 
3. Proſperous. den. 


4. To make Mraxv. To junket; to be 


Jovial, L'Eftrang = a 
MERRY-A'NDREW. /. A buftoon ; j f. 

zany; a jack-pudding. L'Eſtrangi 
 ME'RRYTHOUGHT. [merry and 2 

thought} A forked bone on the body di 

fou ls. Eachard. ¶ th 


the myſentery. rows, a c 
ME“ RSION. /. [ merfio, Latin. ] The act oi 
ſinking. 
MESEEMS, imperſonal verb. I think; i: 
appears to me. Sidnez, 


which the guts are convolved. Arbuth, | 
MESENTE'RICK. #3. [ meſenterique, Fr.] 
Relating to the meſentery. Cheynr, 
MESH. ſ. [maeſche, Dutch, ] The interſtice 
a net. Blackmore, 
catch in a net; to enſnare. Draytm. 
ME/SHY. 4. [from meſh. } Reticulatydz « o'f 
Careu 


net- work. 


Hooker, 


as, Wheat and rye. 
MES0- 


MET 


[ESOLEU/CY'S. / Luc ] A pre- 


cious ſtone, black, with a ſtreak of white 


in the middle. 2 X 
ESO/LOGARITHMS. /. [uir®-, Me, 
and ade. The logarithms of the 
coſines and tangents, ſo denominated by 
Kepler, | Harris, 
IESO/MEL AS. ſ. [peo:jppina;.] A preci- 
ous ſtone. | 
E/SPISE. ſ. [probably miſprinted for meſ- 
priſe ; meſpris, Fr.] Contempt; ſcorn. 

| Spenſer. 
(ESS, ſ. [mes, old French.] A diſh; a 
quantity of food ſent to table together, 


o MESS. v. 1. To eat; to feed. 
E/SSAGE. ſ. [meſjage, Fr.] An errand; 
any thing committed to another to be told 
to a third, South, Dryden. 
(E/'SSENGER. ſ. [mſager, French. ] One 
who carries an errand ; one who brings an 
account or foretoken of any thing. 
| _ © Clarendon, 
ESSI/AH. ſ. [from the Hebrew. }] The 
Anointed ; the Chriſt. Watts. 
MESSTEURS, ſ. [Fr. plural of monſieur. ] 


Sirs; gentlemen. 


3 .{E/SSMATE. / [meſs and mate.] One who 
th; cats at the ſame table. 
ober. IE /SSUA GE. ſ. [mgſuagium, low Loney 
th; The houſe and ground ſet apart for houſ- 
ear: hold uſes. 

(ET, the preterite and part. of meet. 

eart, | Addiſcn. 
{or RET AGRA'MMATISM, {. [ile and 
car: ¶ 5p7papene] Anagrammatiſm, or metagram- 
yder WS matiſm, is a diflolutioa of a name truly 
o be written into its letters, as its elements, and 
ang a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpo- 
3 18 fition, making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable 
ans to the perſon named, Camden, 

ETA BASIS. ſ. [Greek.] In rhetorick, 
dy dB a figure by which the orator paſſes from one 
ard. thing to another. | Di#, 
ng 08ETA/BOLA, ſ. [clac .] In medicine, 
vor a change of time, air, or diſeaſe, 
& BWETACA/RPUS, /. [welaxizmur,] In ana- 


tomy, a bone of the arm made up of four 


© 3 i bones, which are joined to the fingers. 
dney, | Wiſeman. 
ounETACA/RPAL. 4. [from metacarpus. ] 
buth Belonging to the metacarpuss Didi. 
Fr. ETAL. 4 metal, French. | 

. Meral is a firm, heavy, and hard ſub- 
ritic ſtance, opake, fuſible by fire, and coneret- 


ds of 
Mort. 
Toi 


ing again when cold into a ſolid body fuch 
as it was before, which is malleable under 
the hammer, The merals are fix in num- 


ry ton der: . gold; 2, filver ; 3. copper; 4. 
3 a un; 5. iren; and, 6. lead. 15 

ar 82. Courage; ſpirit. Clarendon. 
corn : 


oo lber. 


ETALE'/PSIS. / LU. J. A conti- 
E80. e 


Decay of Piety. 


MET 


nuation of a trope in one word through & 
ſucceſſion of ſignifications. 
META/LLICAL. 2 a. [from metallum, Lat.] 
META/LLICK, Partaking of metal; 
containing metal; conſiſting of metal. 
Motton. 
METALLIFEROUS. a. [C metallum and fe- 
ro, Latin.] Producing metals. 
META/LLINE. #. | from metal. ] 
1. Impregnated with metal. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of metal. Boyle. 
ME TALIST. /. [metallifte, Fr] A worker 
in metals; one ſkilled in metals. Nexon. 
METALLOGRAPHY. /. [metallum and 
vpe .. An account or deſcription of 
metals. | 

META/LLURGIST, /. [metallum and te.] 
A worker in metals, 

META/LLURGY. ſ. [mete/lum and spp.] 
The art of working metals, or ſeparating 
them from their ore. 


To METAMO/RPHOSE, v. a. iH 


oö.] To change the form or ſhape of any 

thing. Wettone 
METAMO'/RPEOSIS, ＋ D Aila . 1 

Transformation; change of | 


 ME'TAPHOR, ſ. ui. The appli- 


cation of a word to an uſe to which, in its 
original import, it cannot be put: as, he 
bridles his anger; he deadens the ſound; 
the ſpring arvales the flowers. A metaphor 


is a ſimile comprized in a word. e 
. Dryden, 
METAPHO RICAL. 2 4.  [metaphorigue, - 
METAPHO RICK. Fr.] Not literal; 


not acfording to the primitive meaning of 
the word; figurative. Hooker. 
METAPHRAYSE. /. DL paris. A mere 
verbal tranſlation from one language into 
another. Dryden. 
METAPHRA'ST. ſ. [pila$pacne.] A lite- 
ral tranſlator ; one who tranſlates word for 
word from one language into another. 
METAPHYSICAL, 5 
METAPHY'SICK. “ | | 
1. Verſed in metaphyſicks ; relating to 
metaphyficks.. - " IS 
2. In e pt it means ſupernatural or 
preternatural. . ' 
METAPHYYSICK. JS. [| metaphyſique, 
METAPHY'SICKS. Fr. Asa p,. 
Ontology ; the doctrine of the general af- 
fections of ſubſtances exiſting, Cleaveland. 
META'/PHYSIS, , [wmeilaquorg.] Tranſ- 
formation; metamorphoſis, 
ME'TAPLASM. ſ. [udenneaout;,] A fi- 
gure in rhetorick, whercin words or letters- 
are tranſpoſed contrary to their natural or- 
der. Diet. 
META/STASIS, ſ. C Ailac dig.] Tranſlation 
0 removal, ATC 8 
;  META- 
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MET 
METATA/RSAL. 4. [from metatarſuc.] 

Belonging to the metatarſus. Sharp. 

METATA*RSUS. ſ. [wires and 6 
The middle of the foot, which is com 
ed of five ſmall bones connected to thoſe 

of the firſt part of the foot. Wiſeman. 
META/THESIS. /. [pildStoi.] A tranſ- 
poſition, 

To METE. v. 4. [metior, Lat.] To mea- 
ſure ; to reduce to meaſure, 


Holder „ 3 
ee . [mete and yard, or 
ME'TEYARD. \{ wand.] A ſtaff of a cer- 

' tain length wherewith meaſures are taken. 
Aſcham, 

To METEMPSYCHOYSE. Ve. 4. [from me- 
rempſychoſis.] To tranſlate from body to 
body. Peacbham. 
METEMPSYCHO'SIS. 1. LA αννν .] 
= tranſmigration of fouls from body to 
liga. ] Any bodi 9 

METEOR. ny bodies in the 
. flux and tranſitory 


Donne, 


| METEOROLO/ GICAL. 4. [from meteoro- 


logy.] Relating do the 5 
x [ow 
METEORO/LOGIST. f. [from meteorology. 
A man ſkilled in meteors, or ſtudious of 
- them, Hnmoel, 
METEORO'LOGY. / [As and ntyo, ] 
The doctrine of meteors. Brown. 
METE/OROUS. a. [from mcreor.] Having 
the nature of a meteor, on, 
METER. /, from mete.] A meaſurer. 
METHE/GLIN. /. [meddyzly», Welſh.] 
Drink made of honey boiled with vnter and 
fermented, ' Dryden. 
ME'THINKS, verb imperſonal. I think; 
it ſeems to me. Spenſer. 
METHOD. 4 [methede, Fr, t See.] The 
| 1 of ſeveral things, or performing ſe- 
veral operations in the moſt convenient or- 
der. 
METHODICAL. a. [methodi zue, Fr. from 
met bad.] Ranged or proceeding in due or 
juſt order. Addi 
METHO'/DICALLY. ad. [ from methodical. ] 
According to method and order. Suckl; 
To ME'THODISE. v. a. [from meth 4 1 
To regulate; to diſpoſe in order. Addi iſon. 
ME'THODIST. / © Vigo method. 1} 
1. A phyſician who practiſes by theory. 
f Boyle. MIC 
2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 


ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 


hve by rules and in conftant method. - 


_. METHOUGHT. The pret. of merbintt. 


METONY/MICAL. 4. from metonymy.] 
Put by metonymy for ſomething elle.” 

METONY'/MICALLY. ad. 
cal.} By metonymy ; not literally, Boyle, 

METO'NYMY, 4 [metonymic, Fr, qpatloyu- 


Watts. 


To MICHE, 5. *. 


from metonymi- 


MIC 


ple} A rhetorical figure, by which one 
word is put for another, as the matter for 
the materiate ; be died by feel, that is, by x 
ſword, iMorfor, 

METOPO'SCOPY, /. [irons and Si- 
ml.] The ſtudy of phyfiognomy. 

ME'TRE. ſ. [pzerpor. ] _ confined to 
a certain number and harmonick diſpoſition 
of ſyllables. Aſchan, : 

ME'TRICAL, a. [metricus, ! Per- 
taining to metre or numbers. 

METRO POLIS. / | iT1p and whey. ] The 
mother city ; the chief 2 125 of owt ey | 
or diſtric̃t. Addiſon, 

METROPO'LITAN. 1 metropolitanus, 
Lat.] A biſhop of * 1 an 
archbiſhop. Clarendon, 

METROPOLITAN, 4. — » 15 
metro N 

METROPOLY/TICAL. a. [from Wm x : 
Chief or principal of cities. Tal 5 

„ . Spirit; ſpritelineſs ; cou- 

1 Clarendon. 

/TTLED. a, courageous. 
i Fobnſer 

ME/TTLESOME. a. [from 1 mettle. ] Sprite- 
ly ; lively; gay; briſk; airy. Tatler. 

ME'TTLESOMELY. ad. [ from mettleſome.] 
With ſpritelineſs. . 

MEW. ſ. Ine, Fr.] 

1. A cage; an an incloſure; a place where 
= thing is confined. Fair fax. 
[Mæp, Saxon, ] A ſea-fow!l, Carew. 
To © W. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. Fo ſhut up; to avant to impriſon; 
to incloſe, * | 
2. To ſhed the feathers, tor, 
3. To cry as a cat. . Crew 

To MEWL. v. n. [miauler, French. Te 
ſquall as a ehild.  Shakeſpearth 

1 . A ſpecies of ſpurge Fr 
re | Hit. 

ME'ZZOTINTO. , [ Italian, } A kind of 
graving, ſo named as nearly reſembling 
paint, the word importing half-painted | 
it is done by beating the whole into aſpe'y 
rity with a hammer, and then rubbing ! 
down with a ſtone. 

MEYNT. ad. Mingled. Obſolete. Spenſe 

MVASM. from Al,  inguino, to in 
fect.] Such particles or atoms as are ſoit 
e to ariſe from diſtempered, rene 

AR bodies, Harvy 
the plural of mouſe 1 San 

MICHA\ELMAS. F {Michael and maſs 
The feaſt of the archangel Michael, cel: 
brated on the twenty-ninth of * N 

re 

To be ſecret'or covereiy 

Haim 


from miche. J Alazylojitere 
<corness and by-place 
IG Sigdng 
MI CK 


MYCHER. , 
Who ſkulks a 
hedge - creeper. 


rere, er ” rows eee OS 


M 1 D 


— AE. a. [micel, Saxon.] Much; 


for | "Camden. 
y 2 {CROCO'SM. fe [ring and xiop©-] 
2 The little world. Man is ſo called. 
** Den bam. 
I'CROGRAPHY. /. [wirph; and h,. 
| to The deſcription of the parts of ſuch very 
Ron ſmall objects as are diſcernable only with a 
am, microſcope. Grew. 
bare I'CROSCOPE. g. A e- and Sn. 
An optick inſtrument, contrived various 
The ways to give to the eye a large appearance 
of many objects which could not otherwiſe 


be ſeen. Bentley. 
MICRO'METER. /. [A. and u. 0 
An inſtrument contrived to meaſure ſmal 


"MM ſpaces, 
5 af ICROSCO/PICAL, 2. | from microſ- 
i; MICROSCO PICK. S cope. ] - 
# 188 1. Made by a microſcope, Arbutbnot. 
e, 2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. Thomſen. 
ny 2 Reſembling a microſcope, Pepe. 
| a, 52 
as . Middle ; equally between two extremes. 
12 Robe. 
dite. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
be, MID-COURSE. /. [mid and ccurſe.] Middle 
me. of the way. Milton, 
ID-DAY. . [mid and day.] Noon; me- 
ridian. Donne, 
MEST. ſuperl. of mid. enſer 
— MIDDLE. a e Saxon] oy 
w.. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. 
| Bacen: Rogers, 
=y 2. Intermediate ; intervening. Davies. 
fo 8 3: Middle finger; the long finger. | 
Fa 1 1 Sharp. 
DLE. /. 
1. Part equally diſtant * two extremi- 
hy ties, udges. 
bo 2. The time that paſſes, or events that hap- 


pen between the beginning and end. 


Hil 
d offs Dryden. 
Ene A DDLE-AGED. a. [middle and age. ] 
ted Placed about the middle of life. Swift. 
ſpe VDDLEMOST. a. {from middle.) Being 
in the middle. Newton. 
's VDDLING, a. [from middle.] 
my Bo Of middle rank. L'Eftranze. , 
3 2. Of moderate fize ; having mcderate 
ſop 8 of any kind. Craunt. 
ying PDLAND. 4. [mid and land.] 
en. That which is remote from the coaſt. 
van Horvel. 
"mT kK In the midſt of the land; mediterra- 
4 nean. 5 Dryden. 
be IDE. J. I mige, Saxon.] A gnar, 
e D-HEAVEN. /. [mid and heawen,y The 
| cell middle of the ſky. ilton. 
vole * 4 [mid and leg.] Middle of the | 
ot - Bacon, 
_ DMOST. 4. [from mid,.] The middle. 


P Co 
Vor. II. 4 


MIL 


MIDNIGHT. ſ. The depth of night; 
twelve at night. Anerbury, 

MTDRIFF. /. ſmivhnige, Saxon.) The, 
diaphragm, Milton. 

MID-SEA. . [mid and ſea.] The 1 3 
ranean ſea. 

MIDSHIPMAN. ſ. Midſpi pmen are 2 
aboard a ſhip, w oſe ſtation, when they are 
on duty, is ſome on the quarter-deck, 0- 
thers on the poop, &c. They are uſually 
young gentlemen, who having ſerved their 
time as volunteers, are now upon their pre- 
ferment. 


MIDST. // Middle. Taylor, 
MIDST. a. [from midde eſt. ] Midmoſt; 2 
ing in the middle. Dryden. 


MIDSTRE'AM. /. [mid and | fream. * Mid- 
dle of the ſtream. yden. 

MLDSUMMER. ſ. [mid and e The 
ſummer ſolſtice. coi 

MIYDWAY. /. [mid and way.] The part of 


the way equally diſtant from the beginning 
and end. Shakeſpeare. 
MIYDWAY, 4. Middle between two places. 
Shakeſpeare, 

MVIVDWAY. ad. In the middle of the paſ- 
ſage. | Dryden. 
MUDWIFE. ſ. A woman who aſſiſts wo 
men in childbirth. Donne. 


MIDWIFERY, /. [from midwife. ] 
1. Aſliſtance given at childbirth, 
2. Act of production; help to production. 
| Child, 
3. Trade of a midwife. 
MUDWINTER. g. {mid and winter] The 
winter ſolſtice, Dryden. 
MIEN. ſ. [mine, Fr.] Air; look; manner. 
Waller, 
MICHT. the preterite of may. Locke. 
MIGHT, /. [mighz, Saxon.] Power ; 
ſtrength ; force. el . 
MUGHTILY. ad. [from mighty. 4 ; 
1. With great power; powerfully ; effica- 
ciauſly ; forcibly. © Hooker, 
2. Vehemently; vigorouſly ; violently. 
Shakeſpeare, 
In a great degree; very much. peciator. 
MI'GUT INESS. /. [from mighty.) Power; 
greatneſs; height of dignit Shakeſpeare, | 
MYUYGHTY. a. from wt + | 
1. Powerful; ſtrong, Geneſis. 
2. Excellent, or powerful in any act. Dryd. 
MUYGHTY. ad. In a great degree. Prior. 
MIGRA'TION. /. [migratio, Latin. ] Act of 
changing place. Woodward. 


MILCH. a. {from milk,] Giving milk. 


_ Graunt. 


MILD. a. [mild, Saxon.] 


1 Kind; 
citul; compaſſionate ; not cruel, 
2. Soft; maſa not violent. 


tender; good; e mer- 
1 ers. 


pj 


nious. 
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 MPFLIEE. . French.] Standing force. 
 "MULITANT. . [militans, Latin.] 


. — 
z: 


MIL 


4. Not ſharp ; mellow; ſweet having no 2. To ſuck, | Shakeſpeare, 
mixture of acidity. Davies. MILKEN. a. [from mill. ] Conſiſting of 
MILDEW. J. [milpeape, Saxon,] Mildew milk. Temple, 
is a diſeaſe that happens in plants, by a MILKER. . {from lt.] One that milk; 
dewy moiſture which falls, and by its acri- animals. Dryden, 


mony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils, the in- MIFLKINESS. /. [from milky. J Softneſs like 
that of milk; approaching to the nature of! 


moſt ſubſtance of the plant: or, milder is 
tather a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes 
through the pores of the leaves, What 
the gardeners commonly call mildero is an 
- infeQ, which is frequently found in great 


plenty, preying upon this exſudation. MILKMAID. FE milk and maid, ] Woman 
employed in the dairy. :  Madifon, 
- by this mildew, it Teldom recovers it in two MILKMAN. /. [milk and man. . A man 


Whenever a tree has been greatly affected 


or three years. Hill. 
To MPLDEW. v. 4. To taint with mildew. 


2 
MILDLY. ad. [from mild.] 

1. Tenderly; not ſe yerely. Dryden. 
2. Gently; not violently. 
MYLDNESS. . {from i. 

x. Gentlenefs ; tenderneſs ; rey} cle- 

mency. Addiſon. 

2. Contrariety to acrĩimony. 


MILE. . [mille paſſus, Latin.] The uſval 


meaſure of roads in England, ons thouſand MVLKSOP, /. [milk and ſep.] A ſoft, mild 


ſeven hundred and fixty yards. 
Clarendon, 


MPLESTONE. ſ. [mile and flone.] Stone MYLKTOOTH. /. [milk and tooth. ] 5 


ſet to mark the miles. 
MILFOlII. J. [mi millefolium, Lat. ] A plant, 


the ſame with yarrow. Dryden. 
MILIARY. 3. [ ihum, millet.] Small; 
reſembling a millet ſeed. Theyne. 


MPLIARY fever. A fever that produces 
ſmall eruptions, | 


1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a 


ſoldier. : Spenſer, MPVLKWORT. V. milk and port.] 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the Millavort is a bell- ſhaped flower. Milli 
World. A term applied to the church of MILK WOMAN. y [milk and woman. ] 


— on earth, as oppoſed to the church 


Rogers, 
MILITAR. 3 
MLITARV. C ©: [militaris, Lat.] 
I. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier; ſoldier- 


2. Suiting a ſoldier; pertaining to a fol. 
_ warlke | Prior. 


Bacon, MILKY-WAY. {/. [milky and way. + 


E [Latin The trainbands ; 
The Randing orce of a nation. Clarendon. 
MILE. y. [meelc, Sax. ] 
1. e liquor with which animals feed | 
- their young from the breaſt. 
Wiſeman, Fleyer. 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 


Bacon. 
To MILK. v. 2. 1 the noun. ]- 


. To draw milk * breaſt by the ; 
hand. ; 


MILKLIVERED. #3. [milk . and liver. 


MTLEK PAIL. /. [milk and fail.} Veſſel in. 
MILKPAN. hf Ln and fan. ] Veſſel in 
| Bacon, MILKPO/TTAGE. f. ft and Pettage. 
oatmeal, Leeks, 


MULKSCORE. /. [mit „ Accout 
of milk owed for, ſcored on a board. 


MILKTHISTLE. f. [milk and phiftles plant 


MIVLETREFOIL. . An herb. 

MVLKVETCH. /. A plant. 

Temple, MILKWEED. ſ. [milk and weed] A plant 
MIFLKWHITE. a. {milk and white, ] Whit 


MIL 


milk. Floyer, 


Cowardly ; timorous þ faint-hearted. 
Shakeſpeare. 


who ſells milk. 
to which cows are milked. att. 
which milk is kept in the da ty.  Bacer, 
Food made by boiling milk with water an! 


Addi fer 


effeminate, feeble-minded man. F 
* 


teeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which con: 
forth before when a foal is about three 
months old. Farrier's Dis 


that have a white j Juice are named milky.] 
An herb. 


as milk, Dryden 


woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſerve famili 


with milk. * Avbuthni ' 
MVLKY. 2. 1 milk, ] | M1 
1. Made of milk. 
2. Reſembling milk. Afrbul bn 
3. Vielding milk. Rofcomma 


4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
G | 


galaxy. The milky-wway is a broad whit 
path or track, encompaſſing the who! 
heavens, and extending itſelf in ſom 
places with a double path, but for tt 
moſt part with a ſingle one. It hath bees 
diſcovered to confiſt of an innumeraby 
quantity of fixed ſtars, different in fifus 
tion and magnitude, from the confuſt 
mixture of whoſe light its whole colour 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned, The galen 
hath uſually been the region in which by 


EMILLMO/UNTAINS. /. 


M 1L 


ſtars have appeared; which have then be- 
22 inviſible again. Creech, 
Lf: [a.] An engine or fabrick in 
5 corn is ground to meal, or any other 
body is comminuted, Sharp. 
To MILL. v. a, [from the noun ; pvagiy. ] 
1. To grind ; to comminute, 
2. To beat up chocolate. 
3. To ſtamp coin in the mints, 
MILL-COG. . The denticulations on the 


circumference of wheels, by which they 


lock into other wheels, Mortimer. 
MTLL- DAM. ſ. [will and dam.] The 
mound, by which the water is kept up to 
raiſe it for the mill. Mortimer. 
MILL-HORSE. /. Horſe that turns a mill, 


| Sidney, 

An herb, 

MVLE-TEETH, /. [mill and — The 
grinders. Arbuthnot. 

MILLENA'RIAN. /. [from millenarius, Lat.] 
One who expects the millennium. 

MILLENARV. a, [millenaire, Fr.] Conſiſt- 
ing of a thouſand. Arbutbnot. 

MVLLENIST. J. One that holds the mil- 
lennium. 

MILLE'NNIUM. N [Latin,] A thouſand 
years; genetally taken for the thouſand 
years, during which, according to an anci- 
enttradition in the church, grounded on a 
doubtful text in the Apocalypſe, our bleſſed 
Saviour ſhall reign with the faithful up- 
on earth after the reſurrection. Barnet. 

MILBGE/NNIAL. 4. from millennium, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the millennium. 

MILLEPPDES. /, [mille and pes, Latin.) 
Wood-lice, ſo called from their numerous 
feet, Mortimer. 


Ni 1 [from mill,] One who attends 


a mill 

MULLER. A fly. 
MULLER'S: THUMB. 2 A ſmall fiſn found 
in brooks, called likewiſe a bulhead. 

MILLESIMAL. 4. | milleimus, Latin. ] 


B rown. 


Thouſandth. Watts, 
qr god . [milipm, Lat.] 3 
. A plant.  Avbuthnot, 

by A kind of ffh, Carew, 


MYLLINER, /. One who ſells ridands and 


dreſſes for women. 

MILLION. / Lilli 5 Italian. ] 
x. The number of a hundred Fe or 
ten hundred thouſand. Shak Peare. 


Tarler. 


2. K proverbial name for any very great 


number. Locke, 


MVLLIONTH. 2. fron wies, The ten 
e IN 


hundred thouſa 


MVLLSTONE, /. [milF”and ' flone.] T 2 5 


ſtone by which corn is comminuted. 


| L' Eftrange. 
MILT. /. [mildr, Dutch. ] & * 
1. The ſperm of the male fiſh, 


* 


f 


Addiſon. 


MIN 


2. [Milr, Saron.] The ſpleen, 

To MILT. 2. a. [from the noun, 
pregnate the roe or ſpawn ef 
fiſh, 


MULTER, /. [from mit.] The he of any © 
fiſh, the ſhe being called ſpawner. Halten. 

MULTWORT. ſ. An herb. 

MIME. ,. [wiu®. ] A buffoon who prac- 
tiſes geſticulations, either repreſentative of 
ſome action, or merely contrived to raiſe 


To im- 
e female | 


mirth, Ben. Fobnſone - 
To MIME. v. =. To play the mime. © 
Ben. Fohnſon. 


MIMER. ſ. {from me.] A mimick; a 
buffoon. M ad. 

MI MICAL. a. [mimicus, Latin.] Imita- 
tive; befitting a mimick; acting the mi- 
mick. D _ 

MVMICALLY. ad. [from mimical, 
imitation ; in a mimical manner. | 

MTMICK. /. [ mimicus, Lat.] 
1. A ludicrous imitator; a buffoon who 
copies another's act or manner. . 
2. A mean or ſervile imitator. 

MI'MICK. a. { mimicus, Latin. ONT tive. 

Wi 

To MI/'MICK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
imitate as a buffoon ; to ridicule by a bur- 
leſque imitation. Granwuillt, 

MVMICEKRY. g. from mimick.] Burleſque 
imitation, Speftator. 

MIMO'GRAPHER. * Liens and 7b. 
A writer of farces. 

MINA'CIOUS. a. [minax, Lat.] Full 6f 
threats. 

MINA'CITY. g. [from minax, Lat.] Diſpo- 
fition to uſe threats, ' 

MI'NATORY. a, [mizor, e * | 


ening Bacon. 
To MINCE. v. A. [from minifh. 1 
7 To cut into very ſmall parts. South. 


. To mention any thing ate. Wen, 
A a little at a time; to palliate, Woodward. 
To MINCE, v. u. 
1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps. 


«Pope, 
2. To ſpeak ſmall and er 


Dryden. 

MINCINGLY. ad. [from mince.] In ſmall 

parts; not fully. Header. 
MIND. 7 emind, Sax.] 

1. Intelligent power. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Liking ; choice; inclination z propen- 


fion ; affection. Hooker. 

3. Thoughts ; ſentiments, Dryden. 
+ 4: Opinion, Granville, 

5. Memory; remembrancy. . . Aterbyry. 
TO MIND. v. a.'{from the noun.] 

1. To mark; to attend. Reſcommon. 


2. To put in mind; to remind. 
Burnet, 


To MIND. . n, To inch; . 


aa 
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MIN 


MINDED. a. [from mind.] Difpoſed; in- 
clined ; affected Ti 2 
MI'NDFUL. a. [mind and full. ]  Attentive ; 
having memory Hamm 
MINDFULLY. 2 [from mindful.) Atten- 
tively. . 
MINDFULNESS. . [from mindful. J At- 
- tention; regard. 
MINDLESS. a. [from wind.] 
1. Inattentive ; regardleſs, Prier. 
2. Not endued with a mind; having no in- 
tellectual powers. Davies. 
MIND-STRICKEN. 4. [mind : and ffricten.] 
Moved; affected in his mind. Sidney. 
MINE, pronoun poſſeſſive. Imyn, Sax, ] Be- 
longing to me. Dryden. 


MINE. J. [mwyn or mwn, Welſh. ] 


1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains metals or minerals. Boyle. 
2. A cavern dug under. any fortification 
that it may fink for want of ſupport, or, 
- In modern war, that powder may be lodg- 
eld in it, which being fired, whatever is 
over it may be blown up. Milton. 
To MINE. 2. =. {from the noun.] To dig 
mines or burrows. Noodtuard. 
To MINE. v. a. To ſap; to 2 by — 5 
to deſtroy by ſlow degrees. bakeſpeare. 
MINER. /. [minezr, Fr.] 
1. One that digs for metals. Dryden. 


2. One who makes military mines. 7at/ey.. 


MUINERAL. ,. [minerale, Lat. ] Foſſile body; 
matter dug out of mines. Woodward, 
MINERAL. a. Conſiſting of foſſile bodies. 
Ww:dward. 
MUINERALIST. ,. [from mineral.} One 
ſkilled or employed in minerals. Boyle. 
MINER A/LOGIST. f. [from mineral and 
a5S-.] One who diſcourſes on minerals, 
Brown. 
MINER A/LOGY., ſ. I 4 mineral and 
A5p95.] The doctrine of minerals. 
MINE VER. /. A ſkin with ſpecks of white. 


To MINGLE. VU, 4. To mix < to join „ to 


compound; to unite with ſomething ſo as 
to make one maſs, Regers. Thomſen. 


To MUNGLE. . . To be mixed; to be 


united with. " Rowe: 
MINGLE. . from the verb.] Mixture ; ; 
confuſed maſs, 


medley | 
MINGLER. J. [from mingle.) He who 


-  - mingles. 

- MINIATURE 1 [miniature, Fr.] Repre- 

ſientation in a ſmall compaſs ; repreſenta- 
tion leſs than the reality. . Philips. 


Shakeſpeare, 


- MINIKIN. a, Small; diminutive. 


 MUNIKIN. / - A ſmall fort of pins. 
MINI. J. {from minimus, Lat.] A ſmall 


being; a dwarf. Milton. 
PIE. +. FLatia.] A being of the 
leaſt £ A | Shakeſpegre 


* 


MIN 


MYNION, ſ. [migzon, French.] A ys mag 
adarling; a low dependant. | 
MINIOUS. a. [from minium, Latin} 07 
the colour of red lead or vermilion. 
Brown, 
To MINISH. wv. a. | [from diminiſh.] To 
leſſen ; to lop ; to impair, Pſalm, 
MUNISTER. J. [minifter, Lat.] 

1. An agent; one who is ne PER to any 
end; one who acts under another. 

Sidney; 

2. One who is employed in the adminiſtra- 

tion of government, Bacoex. 

3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who 

performs ſacerdotal functions. Addiſon. 

4. A delegate; an official, Shakeſpeare, 

An agent from a foreign power. 

To MI NISTER. v. a. [miniftro, Latin. ] To! 

give ; to ſupply ; to afford. Nn | 
To MUNISTER. v. u. 

1. To attend; to ſerve in any office, 
| ; 1 — 
2. To give medicines. Shak 
3. To give ſupplies of things needfu 
give affiſftance, South, Smalrdee 
4. To attend on the ſervice of God. 


MINISTERIAL. a. rien minifter,] 
1. Attendant; acting at command, 
Brotor. 


2. Acting under ſuperior authority, 
R 


3- Sacerdotal ; belonging to the ecelefaf. 
ticks or their office, Hooker, 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, 
MFNISTERY, / [ via; ifterium, Lat.] Office; 
ſervice. ipby.| 
MTNISTRAL. #2. [from minjfter, ] Pris | 
ing to a miniſter, 
MINISTRANT. 42. [from miniſter.] At. 
tendant; acting at command. Pope. 
MINISTRA“CTTION. /. [from miniftro, Lat.) 
1. Agency; intervention ; office "of an 
agent delegated or commiſſioned.  Tayler, 
2. Service; office; ecclefiaſtical function. 
Axter bur. 
MP NIUM. ſ. — Melt lead in a broat 
earthen veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it till it be 
calcined into a grey powder ; this is calle 
the calx of lead; continue the fire, ſtirring 
it in the ſame manner, and it becomes yel- 
low; in this ſtate it is uſed in painting; 
after this put it into a reverbera fur- 
- nace, and it will calgine further, and be- 
come of a fine red, which is the cmmon 


minium or red lead, Hil, 
MINISTRY. / [oniniferinm, er 

4 Fo 

2. of one ſet apart to ec- 

_ Clefiaſtical function. + rec Locks 

3. Agency; interpoſition, entley 

4+ Buſineſs, E ” 


5. O 


Mi 


MINSTRELSEY. /. [from min/trel.] 


MINUM. /. 


MIN 


6. Perſons employed in the publick affairs 
of a ſtate, | you 
MI'NNOW./{. A very ſmall fiſh; a pink: 
The minnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, 
and not fick, which is only preſently after 
ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled or waved 
colour, like a panther, on his ſides, inclin- 
ing to a greeniſh and ſky colour, his belly 
being milk-white, and his back almoſt 


black, Walton. 
MINOR, 4. [Latin.] 

1. Petty; inconſiderable. Brown. 
2. Leſs; ſmaller, Clarendon, 


MINOR. / 
1. One under age. 750 Davies. 
2. The ſecond or particular propoſition in 
the ſyllogiſm. Arbuthnot. 
To MINORATE. v. 4. [from miner, Lat.] 
To leſſen. Glanville. 
MINORA/TION. / [from minorate.} The 
act of leſſening ; diminution, Brown, 
MINO/RITY. / po minor, Lat. 
2. The ſtate of being under age. 


; | Shakeſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of being leſs, Brown, 
3. The ſmaller number. 

MUNOTAUR. /. [minos and taurus, Lat.] A 

monſter invented by the poets, half man 
and half bull. | Shakeſpeare. 

MUNSTER. /. [manreene, Saxon. ] A mo- 
naſtery; an ecclefiaſtical fraternity; a ca- 
thedral church. The word is yet retained 
at York and Litchfield. 


MUNSTREL. f. [menefri!, Spanith.} A 


muſician z one who plays upon inſtruments. 


i. Mufick ; inſtrumental harmony. 
| Davies. 
2. A number of muſicians. Milton, 
MINT. /. [manxe, Saxon.] A plant. 
MINT. . 23 Duck} 
I, The place where money is coined. 


| Addiſon. 

2. Any place of invention, Shakeſpeare, 
To MINT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To coin; to ſtamp money. Bacon. 
2. To invent; to forge. Bacon. 
MINTAOGE. ſ. [from mint. | 

1. That which is coined or ſtamped. 

3 i Milton, 

2. The duty paid for coĩning. ES 
MINTER. /. [from mint.] Coiner. - 

| Camden, 


 MUNTMAN. / [mint and man.] One ſxill- 
i B 


ed in coinage. 


MUNUET. /. [menuet, Fr.] A ſtately re- 


gular dance, 


Stepney, 


Sandys. 


MIR 


1. [With printers. ] A ſmall ſort of print- 
ing letter. | 
2. [With muſicians.] A note of ſlow time. 

Bailey. 


MINU'TE. a. [minutus, Lat.] Small; little; 


ſlender ; ſmall in bulk. South. 
MINUTE. ſ. [minutum, Lat.] 
1. The ſixtieth part of an hour. | 
h Fa Shakeſpeare. 
2, Any ſmall ſpace of time. South. 


3. The firſt draught of any agreement in 
writing, | 
To MINUTE. v. a. [minuter, French,] To 
ſet down in ſhort hints. Spetator, 
MINUTE-BOOK. . [minute and book. ] 
Book of ſhort hints, 
MVNUTE-GLASS.- ſ. [minute and glaſs.] 
Glaſs of which the ſand meaſures a minute, 
MINU'TELY. ad. from minũtr.] Toa 
ſmall point; exactly. bots e. 
MUNUTELY. ad. [from minute, the ſub- 
ſtantive.] Every minute; with very little 
time intervening, Hammond, 
MINU'TENESS. /. [from minute. } Small- 
neſs; exility ; inconſiderableneſs. Bentley. 


MINUTE-WATCH. ſ. A watch in which 


minutes are more diſtinctly marked than 
in common watches which reckon by the 
hour. . Boyle. 
MINX. /. A young, pert, wanton girl. 
MVRACLE. /. [miraculum, Lat.] 
1. A wonder; ſomething above human 
power. Shakeſpeare. 
2, [In theology.] An effect above human 
or natural power, performed in atteſtation 
of ſome truth. | Bentley. 
MIR A'/CULOUS. a. [miraculcux, Fr. from 
miracle, ] Done by miracle; produced by 
miracle; effected by power more than na- 
tural, | Herbert. 
MIR A/CULOUSLY, ad. {from miraculous. ] 
By miracle; by power above that of nature. 
' | Dryden. 
MIRA/CULOUSNESS. /. [from miraculous. ] 
The ſtate of being effected by miracle; ſu- 
periority to natural power. 


IR. ADO R. ſ. [Spaniſh, from mirar, to 


look.] A balcony. Dryden. 
MIRE. /. [ moer, Dutch. ] Mud; dirt. Roſc. 
To MIR E. v. 43. [from the noun.] To 
whelm in the mud. Sbaleſpeare. 
MIRE. /. [myna, Sax. ] An ant; a piſ- 
mire. | 
MVRINESS. /. [from miry.] Dirtineſs ; full- 
neſs of mire. 3 
MIRKSOME. a, Dark; obſcure, Spenſer. 
MIRROR. / [miroir, Fr.] 
1. A looking-glaſs; any thing which ex- 
hibits repreſentations of objects by reflec- 


dion. : Davies. i 
2. It is uſed for pattern. Hooter . 
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- MISBEGO/TTEN. 


M1S 


MIRROR-STONE. /. [ ſelexites, Latin, ]! A 
kind of tranſparent ſtone. 

* . Imynbde, Saxon. ] Merriment ; 
Jollity ; gaiety; laughter. Pope. 

MIRTHFUL. a. [mirth and fl.] Metry ; 


- gay; cheerful, Ben. Johnſon, 
MI'RTHLESS. #. [from mirtb. ] ; 
cheerleſs. | 
MVRY. 4. [from mire. ] 8 
1. Deep in mud; muddy. , Temple. 
2. Conſiſting of mire. Shakeſpeare. 


MIS, an inſeparable particle uſed in compo- 


fition to mark an ill ſenſe, or depravation 


of the meaning: as, chance, luck; miſ- 
- chance, ill luck ; co like, to be pleaſed; to 
miſli te, to be offended. 
MisAccRPTACTTION. /. [mis and accefta- 
tion.] The act of taking in a wrong ſenſe, 
MISADVE/NTURE. . [meſaventure, Fr.] 
1. Miſchance; misfortune ; ill luck ; bad 


fortune. Clarendon. | 


2. [In law.] . Manſlaughter. 
MISADVE/NTURED. 2. {from miſadvuen- 
ture. ] Unfortunate, She re. 
MISADVI SED. 2. [mis and Ae it 
directed. 
MISAIMED. a. [rris and aim. T Not lied 


rightly. Spenſer. 
MPSANTHROPE. . | pro avSpwrc;, 1 
MISANTHROPOS. A hater of "col 
— Kind. | Shakeſpear 
MISA/N THROPY. 77 [from rriſa 

Hatred of mankind. 


MISAPPLICA/TION. .. [mis and = 
tion.] Application to a wrong purpoſe. 
1 ev 
To MISAPPLY'. v. 4. [mis and apply. 
apply to wrong purpoſes. 12 
To MISAPPREHE ND. v. 4 
Frebend.] Not to underſtand rightly. 5 
Le. 
MISAPPREHENSION. /. [xi and = 
benfion.} Miſtake; not right apprehenfion. 
Glanville. 


To MISASCRYBE, v. 4. [mis and aſcribe.] 


To afcribe falſſy. Boyle, 


To MISASSIGN, v. 4. un- N To 
f erroneouſly, Boyle. 


To MISBECO/ME. v. @. [mis and become, ] 


Not to become; to be unſeemly; not to 


ſuit. Sidney. 
MITSBEGO/T. 4. [begot or begotten, 
with m.] Unlaw- 
| Fully or irregularly begotten. Dryden. 


To MISBEHA/VE. ». a. [mis and bebave:] 


To act ill or improperly. 
"MYSBEHAYVIOUR. /. [mis and behaviour. ] 
Ill conduct; bad practice. 


N 1. [i and belief.] Falk re. 7 


a wrong belief, 


rk. ſ. [mis and believer. J] One 


that holds a falſe religion, or beheves 
"wrepely. Dryden. 


To MISCA/RRY. b. u. [mis and carry. + 4p 


4. [mis and ap- 


MISC HIEVOUSNESs. /, 


MISCONCE pTIOx. 


MIS 


* 


To MISCA/LCULATE. v. a, [mis 4424, 


culate.] To reckon wrong. 
To MISC AL. v. a. [wis and call, ] To name 
improperly, | Glanville, 
MISCA/RRIAGE. fe Leis and carriage.} 
1. Unhappy event of an undertaking, 
Wawodward. 
2. Abortion ; a wad 2 forth before 
the time. Graunt. 


1. To fail ; not to have the intended event. 
17 * 
2. To have an 0 
MISCELLA'NE. /. [ :iſcellaneus, 20 ] 
Mixed corn. Bacon 
MISCELLEA/NEOUS. 3. {miſcellanens, Lat. ] 
Mingled ; compoſed of various kinds. 
Brown, 
MISCELLA/NEOQUSNESS. 7. [from miſcel- 
lanexes,] Compoſition of various kinds. 
MTYSCELLANY.,. a. { miſcelſaners, 1 5 
Mixed of various kinds. 
MI'SCELLANY. f. A maſs formed gar: we 
Various kinds. Pape. 
To MISC A/S T. 2. a. {mis and &f.] Totake 
a wrong account of. Brown. 
MISCHA/NCE, . L and chance.) III 
lock; ill fortune. Four. 


MISCHIEF, oh; lake; als react 


Whatever is ill and inju- 
— —— Rae, 
2. III confequence ; veratious affair. 


Sw 
To MVSCHIEF. v. &. {from the i noun. 7 
hurt; to harm; to injure. " Spratt. 


MISCHIEFMAKER. . (fr om miſe] and 


make.) One who cauſes m 
MUSCHIEVOUS. a. {from miſchief. ] 

1. Harmful ; hurtful ; ap noxĩ- 

ons ; pernicious. _ South, 

2, Spireful ; malicious. 


MLUSCHIEVOUSLY. ad. Noxiouſly ; hurt- | 


filly ; wickedly, Dryden. 
from miſchiev- 
en.] Hurtfulneſs ; perniciouſneſs; wick- 


edneſs. outh, 


» MYSCIBLE. #. from miſces, Latin. ] Poſſi- 


ble to be mingled. Arbuthnat. 
MISCIT A/TION. /. C and citation. } Un- 
fair or falle quotation. Alier, 
To MISCVTE, v. a, {mis and cite, ] To 
quote wro! 


 MISCLATM, k [mit and claim,] Miſtaken 


clajm. Dacon. 

MISCONC PTT. 1.1 * [mis and conceir, 

and conception. ] 

Falſe opinion; wrong notion. Hooker, 

MISCO/NDUCT. /. [mis and 95 III 
behaviour 3 ill management, 

Addiſon. ers, 


To MISCONDVU'CT. ». a, [mirzpd c 22 


To manage amiſs. 


MISCON- 


aww. ww at 
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M I'S 


MISCONSTRU'CTION.:: f. {mis and con- 
firufion.] Wrong interpretation of words 
or things. Sbateſpeare. 

To MISCO NSTRUE. v. 4. {mis and con- 

rue. To interpret wrong. Raleigh, 

MISCONTI/NUANCE: {. {mis and contins- 


ance. ] Ceſſation ; intermiſſion. . 
MISCREANCE. 7 /. { from meſcreance, or 
MFSCREANCY, & meſcroiance, Fr.] Unbe- 


lief; falſe faith; adherence to a falſe reli- 


gion. | Spenſer, 
MISCREANT. /. [meſcreant, French.) 


1. One that holds a falſe faith; one who 


believes in falſe gods. Hooker, 
2. A vile wretch, Aldiſon. 
MISCREA'TE. 74. [mis and created. 


MISCRE/ATED. $ Formed unnaturally or 
illegitimately; made as by a blunder of 


nature. Shakeſpeare. 
MISDE'ED. ſ. [mis and deed. ], 


Evil action. 
Dryden. 
To MISDF/EM. v. a. [mis and deem, }] To 
judge ill of; to miſtake. Davies. 
To MISDEME'AN. v. a. [mis and demean.] 
To behave ill. Shakeſpeare. 
MISDEMEA'NOR. ſ. [mis and demean.] 
Offence ; ill behaviour. South, 
To MISDO/. v. a. [mis and de.] To do 
wrong ; to commit a crime. Milton. 
To MISDO/. v. =. To commit faults. 
LL Dryden. 
MISDO ER. /. [from miſdo.] An offender; 
a criminal, e Spenſer. 
To MISDO/'UBT. +, 2. [is and deubt.] To 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. Shakeſpeare. 
MISDO UB T. ſ. [mis and doubt. 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. Shakeſp. 
2. Irreſolution ; heſitation. Shakeſpeare. 
MISE. ſ. [French.] Iſſue. Law term. 
To MISEMPLO'Y. v. as {mis andempley.] 
To uſe to wrong purpoſes, Atterbury. 
MISEMPLO'YMENT.. .. [mis and empley- 
ment.] Improper application. Hale, 
MI'SER. ſ. [miſer, Latin. 
1. A wretched perſon; one overwhelmed 
with calamity, _ Sidney. 
2. A wretch ; a mean fellow. Sbaleſp. 
3. A wretch covetous to extremity. - - 


MISERABLE. a. [ mi/crable, French. ] * 
1. Unbappy; calamitous; wretched. 
| South. 
2. Wretched; worthleſs, Jeb. 
3. Culpably parſimonious; ſtingy. 
MiSRRABLENESS. ſ. [from miſerable.] 
State of miſery, . 
MUSERABLY. ad. [ from miſerable, ] : 


1. Unhappily; calamitouſſ. South. 

2. Wretchedly ; meanly. Sidney. 
MISERY. ſ. [miſeria, Latin.] 

1. Wretchedneſs; unhappineſs. Locke. 


2. Calamity ; misfortune ; cauſe of miſery, 
; „ | Shakeſpeare, 


To MISMA'NAGE. v. a. {mis and 3 

To manage ill. * | Locke. 

MISMA'/NAGEMENT, / \mis and manage- 
ment.] IIl management; ill conduct. 

Tocte. 

To 


* 


MIS 


3. [From miſer.] | Covetouſneſs ; avarice. 
E b e Wotton, 
To MISFA'SHION, v. a. [mis and faſhion. 
To form wrong. Hakewill, 
MISFO'RTUNE. /. [mis and fortune.} Ca- 
lamity ; ill luck; want of good fortune. 


Sidney. 
To MISC I VE. v. a. [mis and give. ] fo 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confidence, 
| | | Milton, 
„ . [mis and govern- 
ment. 
1. I adminiftration of publick affairs, 
Raleigh, 
2. III management. Taylor. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 
| ; Shakeſpeare, 
MISGUT DANCE. /. [ris and guidance. ] 
Falſe direction. | South, 
To MISGUL DE. v. a. [mis and guide.] To 
direct ill; to lgad the wrong way, cke. 
MISHA'P. /. [mis and Bap. ] Ill chance; ill 
luck. 2 Spenſer. 
ſ. Ainſ. A low word, A 


« V. a. [mis and inſer.] To 
8 ooker.. 

«UV, a. [mis inform, 
To deceive by falſe acconnts, 22 
MISINFORMA'TION. /. from miſnform.] 
Falſe intelligence“; falſe accounts. 
: South, 
To MISINTE/RPRET. . . ſmis and in- 
terpret.] To explain to a wrong ſenſe, © 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
To MISJO/IN, v. a. [wis and join, ] I, ** 
unfitly or improperly. Dryden. 
To MISJU/DGE. v. a. [mis and ride} To 
form falſe opinions; to judge ill. Pope. 
To MISLA'Y. v. a. {mis and lay.] To lay 
in a wrong place. Dryden. 
MISLA'VER. ſ. [from miſlay.] One that 
puts in the wrong place, Buacor. 
To MISLE AD. v. 4. [mis and lead.] To 


guide a wrong way; to betray to miſchief 
or miſtake. | Bacon, 
MISLE'ADER. ſ. [from wiſtead.] One that 
leads to ill, Shakeſpeare. 
To MISLIKE. v. 4. [mis and like.] To diſ- 
approve ; to be not pleaſed with. Herbert. 
MISLVKE. /. [from the verb.] Diſappro- 
bation; diſtaſte. . Fairfax, 
MISLUKER. /. [from miſ{ike.] One that 
diſapproves. | Tis cham; 
MVSLEN. /. [corrupted from miſcellane,] 
Mixed corn. 5 Vert 
To MISLIVE. v. 2. [mis and Jive, 


iner. 
2 u 
live ill. 4 


M1S 


To MISMA'TCH. ». 4. ben and match.] To 
match unſuitably. Southern, 

To MISNA'ME. . 4. [mis and name.] To 
call by the wrong name. Boyle. 

MISNO/MER. F. [French.] In law, an in- 
dictment or any other act vacated by a 

© wrong name. 

To MISOBSE'R VE. v. a. [mis and obſerve. 1 
Not to obſerve accurate ly. Locke. 

MISO/GAMIST, /. I and y:u®-.] A 
marriage hater, ' 

MISO'GYNY. ſ. [pos and /.] Hatred 
of women, 

To MISO'RDER, v. a. | mis and order.] To 
conduct ill; to manage irregularly. 

Shakeſpeare, 

MISO/RDER. / 1 the verb. ] frregu- 
larity ; diforderly proceedings. Camden, 

MISO'RDERLY. 4. from miſerder. ] Irre- 
-gular. Alcham, 

To MISPEND. v. 4. preterite and part. 
paſſive miſpent. [mis and ſpend.] 


1. To ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to 


no purpoſe, Ben. Johnſon. 
2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Philips, 


MISPE/NNDER. J. [from end.] One who | 
N, 


ſpends ill or prodigally. OrriS. 
MISPERSUA'SION. /. { mis and perſuaſisn, ] 
Wrong notion; ; falſe 1 


ay of 1 

To MISPLA'CE. v. 2. [mis — — £5 
put in a wrong place. | 

To MISPRISE. v. a. 
1. To miſtake. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To light; to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. 

| Shakeſpeare, 


1. Scorn; contempt. baleſpeare. 
2. Miſtake; miſconception. 
3. In common law.] It fignifies negle ct, 
or overhght. Miſpriſien of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſcloſ- 
ing, of known treaſon ; for the which the 
offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and the 
ofits of their lands. Miſpriſien of felony, 
. 3s the letting any perſon, committed for 
_ treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion of either, to 
go before he be indicted. Comel, 
To MISPROPO'RTION. v. 2. [mis and 


 MISPRYSION. , [from miſeri * 


Frepertion.] To join without due propor- 


tion. 
* a. Lis and proud. ] Vitiouſly 
Shakeſpeare. 
To  MISQU OTE. v. a. [mis and f.] To 
quote falſly. Shakeſpeare, 
To MISRECUT E. v. @. [mis and recite.] 
To recite not according to the truth. 


| To MISRECKON. v. a. [mis and recton.] 


To teckon wrong; to compute wrong. 
| Swift, 


_ 


— 


To MISRELA “TE. v. 4. [mis and relate. ] 


To MISREPRESE/ NT. . 2. 


MIS 


To relate inaccurately or falſly. Boyle. 
MISRELA/TION. . [from miſreſate.] Falſe 
or inaccurate narrative, Biſhop Bramball. 
To MISREME/MBER. v. 4a. [mis and re- 
ſimone gh To miſtake by truſting to me- 


Boyle. 
To | MISREPORT. v. a. [mis and report. j 
To give a falſe account of. Hooker. 


 MISREPORT. ſ. {from the verb.] Falſe 


account; falſe and malicious repreſenta- 
tion. » Denham. 
[mis and re- 
Preſent.] To preſent not as it is; to falſify 
to diſadvantage, Swif?, 
MISREPRESENTA'TION, /. [from miſre- 
preſent. 
1. The act of miſrepreſenting. Sævi 5. 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Aub. 
MISRU'LE. J. Tumult; confuſion ; revel. 


Pope. 
MISS, /. [contrated from miſtreſs.) & 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. 


Swift. 
2. A e 3 a concubine; a proſtitute. 
Hudibras. 
To MISS. v. a. [miſſen, Dutch. ] Miſſed pre- 
ter. mi part 
1. Not a by the mind; to miſtake, 
Milton, 
2. Not to hit by manual aim. Pope. 
3. To fail of obtaining. Sidney. 


4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpect- 


edly wanting. I Sam. 
5- To be without. Shake re. 
6. To omit. rior. 
7. Toperceive want of, South, 
To MISS, VU, A. ; 
I. Tofly wide ; not to hit, Waller. 
2. Not to ſucceed. Bacon, 
3- Tofail; to miſtake. 
4. To be loſt ; to be —_— 
b Shakeſpeare. am, M. bs, 
5. To miſcarry; to fail. Milton, 


6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find, Atrerb. 
MISS, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Loſs ; ; Want. 


2, Miſtake ; error, Aſcham. 
MSS AL, f. {miſſale, Lat, , iſe, French, 
The maſs book. Stilling fleet. 


To MISSAY/Y. v. u. [mis and ſay.] To ſay 


ill or wrong. Hakewill, 
To MISSE/EM. v. n. [mis and ſeem. ] 

1. To make falſe appearance. Spenſer, 

2. To miſbecome. Spenſer. 


To MISS/ERVE, v. a, [mis and ſerve.] To 
ſerve unfaithfully. Arbutbnot. 
To MISSHA/PE. . 4. part, misfhaped and 


misſhapen. {mis and ſbape.] To ſhape ill; 


to form ill; to deform. entley. 
MVSSILE. 4. {m Nis, Latin. ] Thrown by 
the hand; ftriking at diſtance. Pope. 
5 | MI's- 


XIS 
MYSSION. /. Cie, Latin.] 
2. OM. 7 ſm if 
_ ſupreme authority. 
2. Perſons ſent on any account. 
3- Diimiſſion ; diſcharge. 
Not in uſe. S 


Milton. Atterbury, 
Bacon, 
Bacon. 


Facti . 
MISSIONARY 75 [ onaire, — ig 1 


MYSSIONER, 
religion, 
MYSSIVE. a. [miffive, French.] 
1. Such as may be ſent. 
2. Uſed at diſtance, 
SSE. }. French. ] 
1. A letter ſent : it is retained in Scotland 
in that ſenſe, Bacon, 
2. A meſſenger | Shakeſpeare. 
MISSPE/ AK. . a. Lit and ng To 
ſpeak wrong. 
MIST. hb lone, Saxon. 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall 8 raĩn not 


One ſent to propagate 
Dryden. 


Ap lite. 
a Dryden. 


perceived in drops. Roſcommon, 
2, Any thing that dims or darkens. 
Dryden. 


To MIST. v. a. [from the noun, ] To cloud; 
to cover with a vapour or fteam, Shakeſp. 
WISTA*K ABLE, a, [from miftakte.) Lia le 

to be conceived wrong. 
To MISTAKE. v. a. [is and rake. 5 
conteive wrong; to take ſomething for that 
which it is not. : Stilling fleet. 


To MISTAKE. v. . To err; not to judge 
Ralei 


right. 
Mis TA Ex. pret. and part. paff, of Wo 
for miftaken. Shakeſpeart. 
0 be AKEN. To err. aller, 
ISTA/KE. /. [from the verb.] Miſconcep- 
tion; errour. Tillotſon, 
MISTA/KINGLY. ad. [from mifaking.] 
Erroneouſly ; falſly, Boyle. 
To MISTA/TE. ». a. [mis and fare;] To 
ſtate wro Biſhop Sanderſon. 
To MISTF/ACH. v. a. [mis and reach, ] To 
teach wrong, Biſhop Sans 255 
To MIS TE MPER. v. 4. [##is and tenper.] 
To temper ill. Shakeſpea 
MYSTER. a. [from m2fier, trade, F. nc. 
What miſter, what kind, Stenſer. 
To MIS TERM. v. a. [mis and term. ] To 
term erroneoully, Shakeſpeare. 
To MIS THINK. ». 4. [mis and think. To 
think ill; to think wrong. ilton. 
To MIS TIME. v. 4. [mis and ti ne. Not 
to time right ; not to adapt propetly with 
regard to time, 
MUISTINESS. /. [from mifly.] Cloudineſs; 
i... of being overcaſt, Bacon, 
STION. from miſtus, Latin.] The 
ſtate of at 1 * a 


MISTLETOYFE. g. Imyrrler ein, Sax. miftel, ' 
Daniſh, birdlime, and van, . i 
MISUNDERSTANDING. / e 


This plant is always produced from ſeed 


and is not to be cultivated in the earth, as 
but will always grow 


moſt other plants, 
Vol, B. . 


the ſtate L being ſent by | 


Brown, 
To 


MIS 


vypon trees; from whence the ancients ac- 
counted it a ſuper-plant, who thought it to 
be an excreſcence on-the tree without the 
ſeed being previouſly lodged there, which 
2 . now generally confuted. The 
toe thruſh, which feeds upon the berries 

this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth 

—.— the ſeed from tree to tree; for the 
viſeous part of the berry, Which immedi- 
ately ſurrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes 


_ faſten it to the outward part of the bird's 
beak, which to get diſenę — of, he ſtrikes 
his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 


tree, and fo leaves the ſeed ticking by this 
viſcous matter to the bark, which, if it 
lights upon a ſmooth pait of the tree, will 
faſten itſelf, and the following winter put 
out und grow: the trees which this plant 
doth moſt readily take upon are the apple, 
the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind 
trees: whenever a branch of an oak 
tree hath any of theſe plants growing up- 
on it, it is cut off, and preſerved by the cu- 
rious in their collections of natural curioſi- 


ties. Miller. 
MI/STLIKE. 4. [mmjf and like ] Reſembling 
a miſt. Shake keſpeare. 


MISTO/LD. particip. paſſ. of mi/foll. 
MISTO/OK. particip. pail, of make. 


MISTRESS. . Lire, French.] 
1. A woman who governs: correlative to 
ſubject or to fervant. Arbutbnot. 
2. A woman ſkilled in any thing. Addiſ. 
3. A woman teacher, Scpift. 
4. A woman beloved and courted, 
| Clarendon, 
5. A term of Derr 4 np addreſs, 


- Shakeſpeare. 
6. A A z a concubine. 
MISTROU'ST, J. Lis and 2ruft.] Diffidence ; 
ls —.— want of confidence, Milton. 
IS TRUST. v. a, [mis and u.] To 
be ed do doubt 3 to regard with diffi- 
dence. 4 1. 
MISTRU'STFUL. 4. [mitra and ] 
Diffident; doubting. Waller. 
MISTRU/STFULNESS, -/. from _—_ 
Ful.] Diffidence ; doubt. ney. 
MISTRU'STFULLY. ad. Crom mitral} 
With ſuſpicion ; with miftruft. 
MISTRVU'STLESS a. [fron feen 1 Con- 
fident; unſuſpecting. . 
MISTY. a. miſt, 
r, Clouded; re with miſts. 


2. Obſcure; dark; not plain. 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. 4. {mis and 
underſtand.) To miſconceive; ene > 
Sour 


Million. | 


derfland. ] 
1. Difference; diſagreement. Swift. 
4 K 2. Error 5 | 


MIS 


To MISMA*TCH. ©. a. [mis and match.] To 
match unſuitably, Southern. 
To MISNA'ME. . 4. [mis and name.] To 
call by the wrong name. Boyle, 
MISNO@ MER. ſ. ¶ French. ] In law, an in- 
dictment or any other act vacated by a 
wrong name. 
To MISOBSER VE. v. a. [mis and et ſerwe.] 
Not to obſerve accurately. Locke. 
MISO/'GAMIST, ſ. [jive and y:u©-.] A 
marriage hater, FEE 
MISO'GYNY. ſ. [pos and yvri.] Hatred 
of women, e 
To MISO'RDER, . 4. | mis and order.] To 
conduct ill; to manage irregularly. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
MISO'RDER. fl rom the verb.] Irregu- 
larity ; diforderly proceedings. Camden. 
e MISORDERLY. 2. [from miſarder.] Irre- 
gular. Aſcbam. 
To MISPEND. v. 4. preterite and part. 
paſſive miſpent. [mis and end.] 
1. To ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to 
no purpoſe, > Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. To waſte, with the reciprecal pronoun, 
| P bilips. 
 MISPE/NDER. /. [from miſpend.] One who 
ſpends ill or prodigally. Norris. 
MISPERSUA'SION. /. | mis and perſuaſion. ] 
Wrong notion; falſe opinion. | 
$. Decay of P tety 
To MISPLA“ CE. v. @. {mis and place.] To 


: 


put in a wrong place. South, 
To MISPRUSE. v. a. 
1. To miſtake. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſlight; to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. 

Shakeſpeare, 
MISPRISION. ſ. [from miſpriſe.] 

1. Scorn; contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Miftake ; miſconception. Glanville, 
3. [In common law.] It fignifies negle&, 
igence, or overſight. Miſpriſion of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſcloſ- 
ing, of known treaſon ; for the which the 
offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and the 
profits of their lands. Miſpriſin of felony, 
zs the letting any perſon, committed for 
_ treaſon or felony, or ſuſpicion of either, to 
go before he be indicted. Cone. 
To MISPROPO'R TION. v. 2. [mis and 


Prepertion.] To join without due propor- 


tion. | | 

MISPRO'UD. a. {mis and pony Vitiouſly 

proud. bakeſpeare. 

To MISQUOY/TE, D. . [ mis and grote. To 

quote falſly. | Shakeſpeare, 

To MISRECVUTE. . 4. [mis and recite. 
To recite not according to the truth, 

To MISRE/CKON, v. 4. [mis and reckon. ] 

: To teckon wrong; to compute wrong. 


— 


mas . 


To MISRELA'TE. v. 4. [mis and relate. ] 
To relate inaccurately or falſly. Boyle. 
MISRELATTION. /. { from miſrelate.] Falſe 
or inaccurate narrative, Biſhop Bramball. 
To MISREME/MBER. v. a, [mis and re- 
member.] To miſtake by truſting to me- 
mory. . Boyle. 
To MISREPORT. v. a. [mis and report.] 
To give a falſe account of. Hooker. 
MISREPO/RT. ſ. {from the verb.] Falſe 
account; falſe and malicious repreſenta- 
tion. ä Denbam. 
To MISREPRESE NT. v. 3. [mis and re- 
Preſent.] To preſent not as it is ; to falſify 
to diſadvantage, 


Swi/?. 
MISREPRESENTA/TION, ſ. [from — 


Preſent.] 5 | 
1. The act of miſrepreſenting. Sift. 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury. 


MISRU'LE. /. Tumult; confuſion ; revel. 


Pope. 

MISS. (. contracted from miſtreſs.] * 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Swi 5 

2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine; a — 2 

| Hudibras. 

To MISS. v. a. [mifen, Dutch,] Miffed pre- 
ter. mit part. 

I. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. 


Milton. 
2. Not to hit by manual aim, Pope. 
3- To fail of obtaining. Sidney. 
4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpect- 
edly wanting. 1 San. 
5- To be without, 1 
6. To omit. | rior, 
7. Toperceive want of, South, 


To MISS, v. u. 
1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
2. Not to ſucceed. 
3. To fail; to miſtake. 


Waller. 
Bacon o 


4. To be loſt; to be wanting. 
Shakeſpeare. 1 Sam. Milton, 
g. To miſcarry ; to fail. Milton, 


6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find, Atrerb. 
MISS. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Loſs ; want. 
2, Miſtake ; error. Aſcham. 
MUYSSAL. ſ. [mifjale, Lat, miſſel, French. ] 
The maſs book. Stilling fleet. 
To MISSAY/Y. 2. n. [mis and ſay.] To ſay 
ill or wrong. Hakewill, 
To MISSE/EM. v. n. [mis and ſcem.] 
1. To make falſe appearance, _ Spenſer, 
2. To miſbecome. _ Spenſer. 
To MISS/ERVE. v. a. [mis and ſerwe.] To 
ſerve unfaithfully. Arbuthnet. 
To MISSHA/PE. „. 8. part, misfhaped and 
misſbapen. {mis and ſbape.] To ſhape ill; 
to form ill; to deform, Bentley. 
MVSSILE. a. {[miffiis, Latin.] Thrown by 
the hand; ſtriking at diſtance. Pope, 
5 7 MI1'Ss 


1s 
MPSSION. /. [miffe, Latin. ] 


1, Commiſſion ; the ſtate of being ſent by 
_ ſupreme authority. Milton. Atterbury. 


2. Perſons ſent on any account. Bacon. 
3. Diſmiſſion; diſcharge, Bacon, 


Faction; party, Not in uſe. Shateſp, 
Ss aF. 2 i 


MISSIONARY, 7 / [ Monaire, French. 
MYSSIONER, One ſent to propagate 
religion. Dryden. 
M SSIVE. a. [miffive, French. ] 
1. Such as may be ſent. Ayliſfe. 
2. Uſed at diſtance. | Dryden, 


MPSSIFE. g. French. 
1. A letter ſent: it is retained in Scotland 
in that ſenſe, Bacon. 


2. A meſſenger. Sbateſpeare. 
MISSPE/AK. v. a. [is and ſpeak. ] To 


ſpeak wrong. 
MIST. hb ſhare, Saxon, ] : : 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not 
perceived in drops. Roſcommon, 
2, Any thing that dims or darkens. 
? ryden, 


To MIS T. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cloud; 
to cover with a vapour or ſteam. Shakeſp. 
WISTA*K ABLE, a. [from miflate.) Liable 
to be conceived wrong. Brown, 
To MISTA/KE, v. a. [mis and _ To 
contceive wrong; to take ſomething for that 


which it is not Stilling fleet. 
To MISTAKE, VU, A. To err; not to judge 
tight. Raleigb. 
MISTA'EN. pret. and part, paff, of miſtale, 
for miſtaken. Shakeſpeare, 
Muller. 


1 be A'KEN. To err. 
ISTA/KE. /. [from the verb.] Miſconcep- 
tion; errour. 8 Tillotſon, 
MISTA/KINGLY, ad. [from miſfiaking.] 
Erroneouſly ; falſly, | Boyle. 
To MISTA“TE. v. a. [mis and flate;]J To 
ſtate wrong. © Biſhop Sanderſon. 
To MISTE/ACH. v. @. [mis and teacb.] To 
teach wreng, Bifhop Sanderſon. 
To MISTE/MPER, v. 4,' [tis and renper.] 
To temper ill. | Shakeſpeare. 
MYSTER. a. [from m2ſtier, trade, French. 


What. miſter, what kind, Stenſer. | 
MISTRU/STFULNESS. /. [from vr Mußt 


To MISTE RM. . a, [mis and term. }] To 
term erroneouſly, Shateſpeare. 
To MISTHY/NK, ». 4, [mis and think, ] To 
think Jl]; to think wrong. itton. 
To MISTI/ME. v. 4. [mis and time.] Not 
to time right ; not to adapt propetly with 
regard to time, 
MYISTINESS, /. [from mifly.] Cloudineſa; 
ſtate of being overcaſt, „„ 
ML STION. /. [from miftus, Latin.] The 
ate of being mingled, ] 


MISTLETOYE. , [my xlerx in, Sax. tel, 
Daniſh, H irdlime, and tan, a twig. ] A plant. 
"MISUNDERSTANDING. /. [from miſun- 


This plant is always produced from ſeed, 


and is not to be cultivated in the earth; as 


, Moſt other plants, but will always grow 
"VO, 1 —-. 


MIS 


vwpon trees; from whence the ancients ac - 
counted it a ſuper- plant, who thought it to 
be an excreſcence on-the tree without the 
ſeed nog proton lodged there, which 


opinion 


now generally confuted. 'The 


miſletoe thruſh, which feeds upon the berries 
of this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth - 
open the ſeed from tree to treez for the 
viſcous part of the berry, - which immedi- 
ately ſurrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes 
faſten it to the outward part of the bird's 
beak, which to get diſengaged of, he ſtrikes 
his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and fo leaves the ſeed ticking by this 
viſcous matter to the bark, which, if it 


out and grow: the trees which 


lights upon a ſmooth pait of the tree, will 
faſten itſelf, and the following winter put 


this plant 


doth moſt readily take-upon are the apple, 
the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind 
trees: whenever a branch of an oak 
tree hath any of theſe plants growing up- 
on it, it is cut off, and preſerved by the cu- 
rious in their collections of natural curioſi- 


ties. 5 
MI/STLIKE. a. [mif and like ] . 


a miſt. 


Miller. 


MISTO “LD. particip. paſl. of miſtall. 


MIS TO “OK. particip. pail, of be. 


Mien. 


MI STRESS. /. Lie, French. 


1. A woman who governs: correlative ta 


ſubject or to fervant. 


Arbuthnot, 


2. A woman ſkilled in any thing. Addi}. 


- 


3. A woman teacher, | 


4. A woman beloved and courted. 


5. A term of contemptuous addreſs, 


| Sevift . 
Clarendon, 


| Sbuleſpeare. 
MIS TRUST. J. Lis and u.] Diffidence ; 


6. A whore ; a concubine. 


ſuſprcion ; want of confidence, 
To Mis ; 


Mitton. 


STRV'ST, v. 4. [mis and truſ.] To 
ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with diffi- 


dence. | 
MISTRU'STFUL. a. [nir 
Diffident; doubting, 


ul.]  Diffidence ; doubt. 


Waller. 


Sidney. 
MISTRU!STFULLY. «d. {from eU 


With ſuſpicion ; with miftruſt. 


"MISTRYSTLESS. a. {from mire. Con- 


_ fident,; unſuſpeRing. 
MISTY. a. [from mit.] 


1, Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. _ 


2. Obſcure; dark ; not plain. 


To MISUNDERSTA/ND, v. 4. 
underſtund.] To miſconceive; to miſtak e. 


 derfland. ] 
1. Difference; diſagreement. 


4 KEK | 


[mis and 


South. 


_ Swift. 
2. Error; 


M 1X 


2. Error; miſconception. 
MISU/SAGE. /. f from miſu/c. ] 
1. Abuſe ; ill uſe, 
2. Bad treatment. 
To MISU'SE. v. a. [mis and wje.] To treat 
dr uſe improperly; to abuſe, South. 
MISUSE. /. { from the verb.] Bad uſe; bad 
treatment. | Acterbury. 
To MISWEZEN. v. 3. [ mis and wween, } To 
mis judge; to diſtruſt, Spenſer. 
To MISWEND. v». 3. {mis and pendan, 
_ Saxon To go wrong, | Fairfax. 
MFSY. . A kind of mineral. ill. 
MITE. /. [mite, French; mijt, Dutch.] 
1. A ſmall inſect found in or corn ; 
A weevil. Philips. 
2. The twentieth part of a grain, Arbutb. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Dryden. 
4. A ſmall particle. , Ray. 
MITELLA. /. A plant. 


MFTHRIDATE. /. Aichridate is one of 


the capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſt- 
ing of a great number of ingredients, and 
has its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. Quincy. 
MFTHR DATE Hard. ſ. A plant. 
MYTIGANT. a. { mitigans, Latin. ] Lenient; 
lenitive. : : | 
To MITIGATE, v. a, [mitigo, Lat. mitiger, 
French. ] 
1. To ſoften ; to make leſs rigorous. 
Hooker. 
2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſſuage. 
a | Hooker. 
3. To mollify ; to make lads ſevere. 
4. To cool; to moderate. Addiſon. 
MITIGATION. /. [mitigatio, Lat.] Abate- 
ment of any thing s harſh, or painful. 


MITRE. /. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin. 
12. An ornament for the head. den. 
2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. Watts. 
2 + 2 workmen. ] A kind 
MI TER. S of joining two boards together. 
MUYTRED. 3. { m:irre, Fr, from mitre.] A- 
dorned with a mitre. Prior. 
MFYFTTENT, @ { mittens, Latin.] Sending 
forth.; emitting. Wiſcman. 
'MYTTENS. / [mitains, French. ] 2 
1. Coarſe gloves for the winter. Peach. 
2. Gloves that cover the arm without co- 
vering the fingers, 
MPFTTIMUS. ¶ Latin.] A warrant by which 
a juſtice commits an offender to priſon, 
To MIX. v. a. { riſceo, Latin, ] . 
x. To unite different bodies into one maſs ; 
to put various ingredients together, 2 E/ar. 
2. To form out of different conſiderations, 
; | a Bacon. 
3. To join; to mingle, Shakeſpeare. 
MTXEN. /. [mixen, Saxon.] Adunghil; a 
_ Tlayfah . | 


Bacon, 


MOC 


MIXTION. /. [mixtion, French.] Mixture; 
confuſion of one body with another, 
| Viren. 
MVSXTLY. ad. [from mix.] With coalition 
of different parts into one. ; 
MIX TURE. /. [mixtura, Latin. ] 
1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being 


mixed. | Arbutbnot. 
2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients, 
Shakeſpeare, 


3+ That which is added and mixed. 


Atterbury. 
MV/ZMAZE. . A maze; a labyrinth. 


MI'ZZEN. /. [mezaen, Dutch. ] The mizzer 
is a maſt in the ſtern of a ſhip: the length 
of a en maſt is half that of the main 
maſt, - Bailty, 
MVZZY. /. A bog; aquagmire. | 
ä Ainſworth, 
MNEMOY/NICKS,. ſ. [pmpornxy.] The art 
of memory. | 
MO. @. [ma, Saxon.] Making greater num- 
ber; more. ET | Spenſer. 
MO. ad. Further; longer. Shakeſpeare. 
To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, ts 
grieve.] To lament; to deplore. | 
To MOAN. VU. *. To grieve; to make la- 
mentation, | " Thomſon. 
MOAN, ſ. Lamentation ; audible ſorrow. 


Pope. 

MOAT. /. [motte, French.] A canal of wa- 
ter round a houſe or caſtle for defence. 

To MOAT. v. a. [motter, French, from the 


noun. ] To ſurround with canals by way of 


defence. Dryden. 


MOB. .. ſcontrafted from mobile, Latin.}] 


The croud ; a tumultuous rout. Dryden. 
MOB, /. A kind of female head dreſs. 
To MOB. v. a. [from the noun, ] To har- 
raſs, or overbear by tumult. | 
MO'BBISH. a. [from mob.] Mean; done 
after the manner of the mob, | 

To MO'BLE, v. a. To dreſs grofs!y or inele- 
gantly. Shakeſpeare. 

MO'/BBY. /. An American drink made of 
potatecs. | 

MO/BILE. ſ. [bile, French. ] The popu- 
lace ; the rut; the mob. L*Eftrange. 


MOB-/LITY. /. [mobilite, Fr, mobilitas, La- 
tin | 


1. Nimblenefs; activity. Blackmore, 
2. [Incant language.] The populace, 


Dryden. 
Fickleneſs; inconftancy. 
MOcHo-STONE. ſ. Meche-flonnt are 
nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with deelinations repreſenting 
moſſes, ſhrubs, and branches, in the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtone, Waodward. 
To MOCK. v. a. mocguer, French. ] 

1. Toderide; to laugh at; to ridicule, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. To 


Loc te. f 


MOD 


2. To deride by imitation; to m mi- k in 


contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To defeat ; to elude, Shale. 
4. To fool; to tantalize; to play on con- 


- temptuouſly, Milton, 
To MOCK, v. na. To make contem )tuous 


ſport. 

MOCK. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Ridicule; act of contempt ; fleer; 
_ Tillotſon, 
2. Imitation; mimickry. Craſhaw, 

MOCK, a. Falſe; counterfeit ; not real. 


Dryden. 
MO/CK ABLE. a, from mock.) Expoled to 
deriſion. Shakeſpeare. 


OCK-PRYI/VET. 
MOCK WILLOW, & + Plants. Ainfw. 


MO/CKEL. a. [the ſame with mickle.] 

Much ; many. Spenſer. 
MO/CK ER. .. {from mock.] 

1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcoffer. 
2. A deceiver; an eluſory impoſtor. 
MO/CKERY. /. [mocgwerie, French. ] 

1, Derifion; ſcorn; ſportive infult. Warts, 

2. Ridicule; contemptuous merriment. 


Hooker. : 


3. Sport; ſubject of laughter. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Vanity of attempt. Shakeſpeare. 
Imitation; counterfeit appearance; vain 
o. | Shakeſpeare, 
MO/CKING-BIRD. h. [mxking and bird. ] 


An American bird, which imitates the 


note of other birds, 

MO/CKINGLY. ad. [from mockery, ] In con- 
tempt ; petulantly ; with inſult. 

MO/CKING-STOCK. /. [ming and ftock.] 
A butt for merriment, 

MO/DAL. a. [modale, Fr. modalis, 2 
Relating to the form or mode, not the eſ- 
ſence, Glanville, 

MODALITY, /. [from modal.] Accidental 
difference; modal accident, Holder. 

MODE. /. [ mode, F. modus, Latin.]J 
1. Form; external variety; accidental 
diſcrimination ; accident, - _ Wars. 
2. Gradation ; degree. Pope. 

3. Manner; method; form; faſhion. Tayl. 

4. State; appearance. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Mode, French.) Faſhion; cuſtom. 
| ; Temple, 
MODEL. ſ. [modulus, Latin] 


1. A repreſentation in miniature of ſome- 


thing made or done. Auadiſon. 
2. A copy to be imitated. Hooker. 
3- A mould; any thing which ſhows or 
gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes, 

| Shakeſpeare, 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is 
meaſnred, | South, 


To MO/DEL. v. a. [modeler, French.] To 
plan; to ſhape; to mould; to form; to 
delineate. | Addiſon, 


M OD 


MO/DELLER. /. {from model.] Planner; 


ſchemer ; contriver, 
MO/DERATE. a. | mederatns, Latin, ] 

1. Temperate; not ex ceſſi ve. Ecclu;. 

2. Not hot of temper. | Swift, 

3. Not luxurious; not expenſive, 

Shakeſpeare, 

4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine 

in a tenet, _ Smalridoe. 

5. Placed between extremes; holding the 

mean, | Hooker. 

6, Of the middle rate. Dryden, 
To MO/DERATE. v. a. | moderor, Latin; 

moderer, French. ] | 1 

1. To regulate; to reſtrain; to ſtill; to 

pacify; to quiet; to repreſs. Spenſer. 

2. To make temperate. 
MO DERATELV. ad. [from moderate, ] 

1. Temperately ; mitdly. 

2. In a middle degree. Walter, 
MO/DER ATENESS, /. [from mederare. ] 

State of being moderate; temperateneſs. 
MODERA'TION, . [moderatio, Latin. ] 

1. Forbearance of extremity ; the contrary 
temper to party violence,  MArterbury. 

2, Calmneſs of mind; equanimity, Milton, 

2. Frugality in expence, 
MODER A/TOR. ſ. fmoderator, Latin. 


1. The perſon or thing that calms or re- 


ſtrains, Walton. 


2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to 


reſtrain the contending parties from inde- 
cency, and confine them to the queſtion. 
2 Bacon. 
MODERN. ſ. moderne, French. 


1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 


Bacon. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean; com- 
mon. . 
MO/DERNS. /. Thoſe who have lived late- 
ly, oppoſed to the ancieats. Boyle, 
MO/DERNISM. ſ. Deviation from the an- 
cient and claſſical manner. Swift, 


To MO DERNISE. v. a. To adapt ancient 


compoſitions to modern perſons or things. 
MO/DERNNESS, /. [from madern.] No- 
velty. 
MOD EST. a. {| modeſte, French. ] | 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous. 
| Youngs. 
2 Not impudent ; not forward. Dryden. 
3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. Add; ons 
MO'DESTLY. ad. from modef?.] . 
1. Not arrogantly ; not preſumptuouſſy, 


Pope. 

2, Not impudently ; not forwardly ; with 
modeſty, To : 

3. Not looſely; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceſſively; with moderation. 

MO/D ESTV. g. [modeſtie, Fr. modeſtas, Lat.] 
1. Not arrogance; not preſumptuouſneſs. 

Hecker. 

2. Not impudence; not forwardneſs. 

4 K 2 : 3. Mode- 


Spetator. 


Blackmore, 


Shakeſpeare. 


a 
* 


M O 1 


3. Moderation; decency. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Chaſtity; purity of manners. Dryden. 

MODESTY-PIECE. .. A narrow lace 
Which runs along the upper part of the 
ſays before, p | | iſon. 
MOY/DICUM. . [Latin.] Small 4% 2 


pittance. ryden, 
MODIFY ABLE. 2 {from modify.] That 
may be diverhiſied by accidental difte; ences. 
- Locke. 
MO/DIFICABLE. a. [from modify. ] Diver- 
fifiable by various modes. 
MODIF!C VTION. . [medification, Fr.] 
The act of modifying any thing, or giving 
it new accidental differences. Newton. 
To MO'DIFY. v. 4. [medifier, French. 
2. To change the form or accidents of any 
thing; to ſhape. Newton, 
2. To ſoften; to moderate. Dryden. 
MODPLLOMN. /. 3 Modillont, in 
architecture, are little brackets which are 
often ſet under the corinthian and compo- 
fite orders, and ferve to fupport the projec- 
ture of the larmier or drip, Harris. 
MO/DISH. a. [from made.] Faſhionable ; 
formed according to the rexgning cuſtom. 


Addiſon. 


MO/DISHLY. ad. [from madiſb.] Faſhion- 


ably. 

MO/DISHNESS. /. [from modiſp.] Aﬀec- 
tation of the faſhion. | 3. 

To MO/DULATE. v. 4. {mogubr, Latin.] 
To form ſound to a certain key, or to cer- 
tain notes. 


Anon. 
MODULA“TION. /,. [from modulate ; madu- 


lation, French, ] 
1. The act of forming any thing to certain 
ion. M dadeward. 
2. nd modulated; agreeable harmony. 
Thom 


MO/DULATOR. ſ. [from medulate.] He 
who forms ſounds to a certain key; a 
tuner. 6 Derbam. 

MODULE. /. { modulus, Latin.] An empty 

. repreſ=ntation ; a model. 8 are. 

MODUS. / ¶ Latin.] Something paid as a 
compenſation for tithes on the ſuppoſition 
of being 2 moderate equivalent. 

MO'DWALL, { A bird, 

Mok. 3. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a 
greater number. Hoster. 


MO HAIR. {, [mobere, French] Thread or 


ſtuff made of camels or other hair. Pope. 


MO/HOCK, . The name of a cruel nation 


of America given to ruffians who were ima- 


gined to infeſt the fireets of London. 


Cay. Dennis, 

MOTDERED, 2. Crazed. 
MOY/TDORE. . {mocde, French.] A Portu- 
Lal coin, rated at one pound ſ-yen ſhillings. 


MO/IETY. / [mroitie, French, from mien, 


the middle ] Half; one of two equal parts. 
| ; Clarenden, 


Swift. 


To MO'/LLIFY. v. a. [mollic, Latin.] , 
I | 


To MOIL. v. 4. [moxiller, French. ] 
1. To dawb with dirt. 4 Knolles, 
2> To weary. Chapman, 

To MOIL. v. x. [ moniller. French.} | 


1. To labour in the mire. acon. 
2. To toil z todrudge, L' Eftrange. 
MOIST. a. [moiffe, French. ] lan 
1, Wet, not ery ; wet, not liquid; wet 
in a ſmall degree. _- Pope. 
2. Juicy ; ſucculent. 
To MOIST. v. a. [from moi. ] To 
To MO/ISTEN & make damp; to make 


wet to a ſmall degree; todamp. Shakeſp. Þ 


MO/ISTENER. /. from c iſten.] The per- 
ſon or thing that moiſtens. 

MO'/ISTNESS, {: [from veg.] Dampneſs 3 
wetneſs in a ſmall degree. Addifon. 

MO/ISTURE. /. [mitewr, Fr. from moſt. ] 
Small quantity of water or liquid, Sidney. 

MOKES «of a net. The methes, 

MO/KY. 2. Dark. 

MOLE. /. [me], Saxon. ] | : 
1. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extra- 
vaſated blood, which grows unto a kind of 
fleſh in the uterus. : Quincy. 
2, A natural ſpot or diſcolouration of "he 


; | p 
3. A mound; a dyke. e wn 
4. Alittle beaſt that works under ground. 


MOY/LEBAT. . A fiſh. 
MO/LECAST, /. 5 and ca.] Hillock 
caſt up by a mole, Mortimer. 


MOoLECATCHER. ſ. [ale and catcher ] 
One whoſe employment is to catch moles. 
Tufſer. 

MO/LEHILL, /. [mole and bill.] Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under 
ground. Fairfax. 
To MOLE/ST. vw. a. [ molefter, French, ] To 
diſturb ; to trouble; to vex. Locle. 
MoLESTA“TION. f. {mileftia, Latin, ] 
Diſturbance; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 


| | Norris. 
MOLE/STER. /. [from molgt.] One who 
diſturbs. 
MO/LETRACK. {, [mole and track, ] Courſe 
of the mole under ground. Mortimer. 
MO'LEWARP. /. [mole and peoppan, Sax. ] 
A mole, 1% oY 
MO/LLIENT. a, [ mo/liens, Latin, ] Soften- 


ing, ? 
MO/LLIFIABLE. 4. {from mollify.] That 

may be ſoftened. | | 
MOLLIFICA/TION, ſ. from mi. 

1. The act of molifying or ſoftening. 

Bacon. 

2. Pacification ; mitigation. Shakeſpeare. 
MO/LLIFIER, , [from m0. ] 

1. That which ſoftens ; that which ap- 

peaſes, Bacon. 

2, He that pacifies or mitigate*, 


I, To 


* 13 hd * rs held "es 


MON 


1. To ſoften; to make ſoft, WE 
2. To 3 BY | Thigh. 
To appeaſe z to pacify ; to quiet, 
; ele. 
4. To qualify; to leſſen any thing harſh 
or burdenſome. Clarendon. 
MO'LTEN. part- paſſ. from melt. Bacon, 
MO'LY. /. [moly, Latin.] - Meoly, or wild 
garlick, is of ſeveral ſorts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the maly 
of Hungary, ſerpents moly, the yellow moly. 
| | Marti mer. 
MOLOY/SSES, 2 /. [mellazzo, Italian. ] Tre- 


| MOLA/SSES, J acle; the ſpume or ſcum of 


the juice of the ſugar-cane. 


| MOME, /., A dull, fiupid blockhbead ; a 


ſtock, a poſt, Shakeſpeare. 
MO/MENT. /. [moment, Fr. momentum, La- 
tin. 
1. 8 importance; weight; 
value. Fentley. 
2. Force ; impulſive weight, B. Johnſon, 
3. An indiviſible particle of time. Prior. 
MOME/NTALLY. ad. [from momentum, 
Latin. ] For a moment. Hrozun. 
MOMENTA/NEOUS. 2. [| momentan«s, 
MO/MENTANY, Latin, } Laſting 
but a moment, Bacon, 
MO/MENTARY. a. [ from moment. ] Laſt 
ing for a moment ; done in a moment, 
; Dryden. 


MOME/NTOQUS. @. [from momentum, Lat.] 


Important; weighty ; of conſequence, 
. Addiſon, 
MO'/MMERY, ſ. [momerie, French. ] An 


entertainment in which maſkers play fro- 


licks, - Rowe. 


MO/NACHAL, a. [un.] Monaftick ; 


reJating to monks, or conventual orders. 
MO/NACHISM. ſ. [motachiſme, Fr.] The 

ſtate cf monks ; the monaſtick liſe. 
MO/NAD. 2 J [pod;.] An indivifible 
MO/NADE. I thing. More, 
MONARCH. /. [pwarx%] 

I. A governor inveſied with abſolute au- 


thority ; a king. Temple. 
2. One ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame 
kind, | Dryden. 


3. Preſident, ; Shakeſpeare, 
MONA/RCHAL. a, Suiting a monarch ; 


regal; princely ; imperial. Milton. 
MONA/RCHICAL, a. [ umepx:nis.] Veſted 
in a fingle ruler. 7 rowWns 


Houſe of religious retirement; convent. 


MON 


» [monaſticus, Latin, 
MONA/STICAL. $ Religiouſly bp ; 
. 


MO/NETBAG. /. { money and bag.) A largg 
urſe. a 
MO/NEYCHANGER, /. [ money and c ange. ] 
A broker in money. | Arbutbnot. 
MO/NEYED. a. { from money.] Rich in mo- 
ney : often uſed in oppoſition to thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of lands, . 
MONEY ER. ſ. [ from money. | 
1. One that deals in money; a banker. 
2. A coiner of money. 


MO/NEYLESS. r money.] Wanting 
$ 


money z pennyleſs, Swift. 
MCO'NEYMATTER, /. [money and matter. 
Acconnt of debtor and creditor. Arbutb. 
MO/NEYSCRIVENER, /. {money and oo 
vener.] One who raiſes money for others. 
Arbutbnot, 
MO/NEYWORT, /. A plant. 
MO/NEYSWORTH. /. [ money and werth.] 
Something valuable. _ L"Eftrange. 
MO/NGCORN, /. [mang, Saxon, and corn, ] 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. | 
MO/NGER. /. ¶manz ne, Saxon, a trader, ] 
A dealer; a ſeller: as, a f/emonger, Hudib. 
MO/NGREL, a. [from manz, Saxon, or 
mengen, to mix, Dutch. ] Of a mixed breed. 


Dr de. 
MO/NIMENT, 1 [from moneo, Lata. It 
: | 


ſeeras to ſignify inſcription in Sperſer, 

To MO/NISH, v. a. | moneo, Latin. ] To ad- 
moniſh, : Aſcham. i 

MO NISHER. .. [from moniſb.] An admo- 
niſher; a monitor. 

MONT TION, /. [monitio, Latin.] : 
1. Information; hint. Holder. 
2. Inſtruction; document. 

MONITOR. ſ. [ Latin.] One who warps 
of faults, or informs of duty; one who 
gives uſeful hints. It is uſed of an upper 


ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the 


maſter to look to the boys. Locke, 
MO/NITORY, s, | monitorius, Lat.] Convey- 
ing uſeful inſtructios 3 giving ad monition, 

| CL Eftrarge, 
MO/NITORY. J. Admonſtion; Warning. 
| | Bacon. 

MONK. /. [ uαα i One of a religious 
community bound by vows to certain ab- 
ſervances, | : Knolles, 


. MONKEY. ſ. [morikin, a little man.] 


1. An ape; a paboon; a jackanapes. An 
animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 

| Granwille, 

2. A 


L" Eftrange, - 


MON 


2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
MO/NKERY. /. [from monk.] The mona- 
ſtick life. II. 
MO NK HOOD. /. [monk and bood.] The 
character of a monk, | Atterbury, 
MO'NKISH. /. {from ment.] Monaſtick ; 
pertaining to monks, Sovith, 
MONK's-HOOD: , A plant. 
our $-RHUBARB. . A ſpecies of 


MO-NOCHORD. . Ia and xn. An 
inflrument of one pg 

MONO/CULAR. » [rows and oculus.] 

MONO/CULOUS. ' One-eyed. Glanville, 

MO/XODY. /. [G.] A poem ſung by 
one perſon not in dialogue. 

MONO'GAMIST, , Lie and yam] 
One who difallows fecond marriages. 

MONO/GAMY. 19 [ p4cy25 and age? . 

Marriage of one wife. 

MO/NOGRAM. ſ. Lee and yperemn.] A 
cypher; a character compounded of ſeveral 
letters. 

MONOLOGUE. J. [48-55 and e. ] A 
ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks 
by himſelf ; a ſoliloquy. Dryden. 

MONO ACHY, fe L.] A duel; 

2 ſingle combat. 

MO NOME. /. In algebra, a quantity that 
has but one denomination or name. Harris. 

MONOPE/TALOUS, 2. [A and wires 
N,] It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are form- 
ed out of one leaf, howſoever they may be 
ſeemingly cut into ſmall ones, 

MONO/ POLIST. /. . [monopelenr, French. ] 
one who by engroſſing or patent obtains 
the ſole power or privilege of vending any 
commodi 

To MONO/POLIZE. ». 4. Janes and 
©7230, ] To have the fole power or privilege 
of vending any commodity, Arbuth, 

MONO/PTOTE. /. N and gg.] Is 


a noun uſed only in ſome one oblique ca ſe. 


Clarke, 
MONOY/STICH, / Lx. J A compo- 
fition of one verſe, 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL. a. [from monoſylla- 
He.] Conſiſting of words of one ſyllable. 
MONOSY'LLABLE. . [L and S - 
85. ] A word of only one ſyllable, Dryden, 
MONOSY*LLABLED. —4 from monoſylla- 
Ble. ] Conſiſting of on le. Cleaveland. 
MoNO/ TON. /. Fade ] Uniformity 
of ſound; want of 2 in . 
Pope. 


MO/NSIEUR. ſ. TFrench.]J A term of re- 
- proach fora Frenchman. Shakeſpeare, 


MONSO/ON., . [mozfon, French, ] Men- 
ſons are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt In- 


dian ocean, which blow periodically ; ſome 
for half a year one way, others but for 


To MONSTER. v. 4. 


MONSTRU/OSITY. 


MONTH. f. Im 


M ON 


three months, and then ſhift and blow for 
fix or three months Aegir contrary. 
Harris. Ray. 
MONSTER. . [monfrum, Latin, ] 
1. Something out of the common order of 
nature. Locke. 
2. S»mething horrible for deformity, wic- 
kedneſs, or miſchief. ope. 
[from the noun. ] 
To put out of the common order of things, 
Shakeſpeare, 
27 The ſtate of being 
monſtrous, or out 
of the common order of the univerſe. 
Bacon. 


MONTRO'SITY. 


MO NSTROUsS. a, [morftroſus, Latin. ] 


1. Deviating from the ſtated order of na- 


ture. Locke, 
2. Strange ; wonderful. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Irregular ; enormous. Pope, © 
4. Shocking ; hateful. Bacon. 


MO/NSTROUS. ad. Exceedingly; very 
much. Bacon. 
MO/NSTROUSLY, ad. [from monſtrous.] 
1. In a manner out of the common order 
of nature; ſhockingly ; terribly ; horri- 
bly. * South, 
2. To a great or enormous degree, Dryd. 
MO/NSTROQUSNESS. ſ. [from monſtrous.] 
Enormity ; irregular nature or behaviour, 
Shakeſpeare. 
MO'NTANT. , French. ] A term in fen- 
cin Shakeſpeare. 
MONTERO. . [Spznith.] A horſeman's 
cap. Bacon. 
MONTE'/TH. /. {from the name of the in- 
ventor. ] A veſſel in which glaſſes are waſh- 
ed. Kir 


time either meaſured by the ſun or mcon : 

the lunar . is the time between the 
change and change, or the time in which 
the moon comes to the ſame point: the ſolar 
month is the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through a ſign of the zodiack : the calen- 


dar months, by which we reckon time, are 
unequally of thirty or one · and-thirty days, 
except February, which is of twenty-eight, | 


and in leap year of twenty-nine. 
MONTH's mind. /. Longing deſire, 


Shakeſpeare. 
MONTHLV. a. from month, 
1. Continuing a month; ormed in a 
1 Bentley. 


1 every mon h. Dryden. 
MONT LY. ad, O. ice in a month. 
Holler. 


MONTO/IR. ſ. French. ] in horſemanſhip, 


ing, | 
S, 8avon.] A ſpace of 


a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, which Ita- 
1:an riding-maflers mount their horſes | 


Di#. 


from. 


MQ/NUMENT, f. [monument, 3 ] 


„ Any | 


1 


MO O 


1. Any thing by which the memory of per- 


ſons or things is preſerved; a memorial. 
Kin Charles. 
2. A tomb; a cenotaph. Sandys. Pope, 
MONUME/NTAL. a. [from monument. ] 
1. Memorial; preſerving memory. Pope. 


2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belong- 


ing to a tomb. | Craſhaw, 
MOOD. /. [medus, Latin. ] = 
1. The form of an argument. Baker, 
2. Stile of muſick, Milton, 
3. The change the verb undergoes, to ſignify 
various intentions of the mind, is called 
mod. : Clarke, 
4. Temper of mind ; ſtate of mind as af- 
tected by any paſſion ; diſpoſition, | 
iſon, 
5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. 
| MOODY. a. [from mood. ] 
I. Angry; out of humour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Mental; intellectual. 


7 MOON. ſ. [IM.] 


1. The changing luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phœbe. 


| + Shakeſpeare. 
'2, A month, | 
MOON-BEAM. /. [moon and beam. ] Rays 


of lunar light. Bacon, 
MOON-CALF. ſ. [moon and calf. ] 
1. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſuppoſ- 
ed perhaps anciently to be produced by the 
influence of the moon. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dolt ; a ftupid fellow. Dryden, 
| MOON-EYED. @. [moon and eye.] | 
1, Having eyes affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. | 3 
2. Dim- eyed; purblind. 
MOONFE “RN. /. A plant. 
MOON-FISH. /. Moon-fiſh is fo called, 


becauſe the tail fin is ſhaped like a half 


| moon. 5 Grew, 
MO/ONLESS. 4. [from men.] Not en- 
lightened by the moon. Dryden. 
MO'ONLIGHT. / moon and light.] The 
light afforded by the moon. Hozker, 

| MOONLIGHT, 2, Illuminated by the 
moon. Pope. 


| MO'ONSHINE. /. [moon and ſbine.] 
I, The luſtre of the moon. Stakeſpeare. 


2. {In burleſque. ] A month. * . 


MO/ONSHINE. 24 [cen and /vine.] II- 
MQ/ONSHINY, S luminated by the moon, 
| Clarendon, 
MO/ONSTONE. /. A kind of ſtone. 
MO'ONSTRUCK. a. [mn and fruch.] Lu- 
natick; affected by the moon. Milton. 
MOON-TREFOIL. . [medicago, Latin. J A 


plant. Miller. 
MO/ON WORT. {. [moon and 2vort,] Sta- 
tionflower, honeſty. Miller. 


{ MOWONY. 4. [from moon] Lunated ; hav- 


BE + 


MOR 


ing a creſcent for the ſtandard reſembling 

the moon, | Philips. 
MOOR. 1 * Dutch; modder, Teuto- 

nick, clay. 1 | 

1. Amarſh; a fen; a bog; a track of low 

and watry grounds, | Spenſer. 

2. A negro ; a black-2-moor, 

; | Shake Peare. 
To MOOR. 2. 4. [ morer, French.] To faſ- 

ten by anchors or otherwiſe. Dryden. 


To MOOR, v. n. To be fixed; to be ſtation- 


ed. Arbutbret. 
To Bau a MOOR. To ſound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters, Ainſworth, 
MO/ORCOCK. /. [moor and cock, ] The male 
of the moorhen, : 
MO'ORHEN. ſ. [moor and ben.] A foul 
that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 
Bacon, 
MO/ORISH. /. [from mor, ] Fenny; mar- 
ſhy ; watry. . 5 Hale, 
MO/ORLAND. ſ. [meer and land.] Marſh ; 


fen; wairy ground, Swifts 
MO/ORSTONE. /, A ſpecies of granite, | 
Noodaoard. 

MO/ORY. a. [from moor, ] Marſhy ; fenny. 
I Fairfax. 


MOOSE. ſ. A large American deer. 
To MOOT. v. a. To plead a mock cauſe ; 


to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, 


as was commonly done in the inns of court 
at appointed times. 

MOOT caſe or point. A point or caſe unſet- 
tled and diſputable, Locke. 


MO/OTED. a. Plucked up by the root. 


MO/OTER. , [from mot.] A diſputer of 
moot points. 

MOP. /. [moppa, Welſh. ] | 
1. Fieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed 
to a long bandle, with which maids clean 


the floors, Swift. 
2. A wry mouth made in contempt.  . 
: Shakeſpeare. 


To MOP. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub 
with a mop. | N 

To MOP. ». *. [from mock.] To make wry 
mouths in contempt. | 


To MOPE. v. 2. To be ſtupid; to drowſe; 


to be in a conſtant daydream. Rawes 
To MOPE. v. a. To make ſpiritleſs; to 
deprive of natural powers, 


MO'PE-EYED. 4a. Blind of one eye. 
MO/PPET. 2 /. A puppet made of rags as 
MO/PSEY.,y a mop; afondling name fora 


eirl. 5 3 
MO'PUS. ſ. A drone ; a dreamer. 12 
. . A 1 Sevi ; = 
MO/RAL, a. [moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.] * 


1. Relating to the practice of men towards g 


each other, as it may be virtuous or crimi- 
nal; good or bad. Hebe. 
Ws \ 2, Rea 


Shakeſpeare. 


? 
| 
A 

£ 
4 
C 
3 
5 

1 


rr 22 


ü PEN i 


Im. Reaſoning of inftruting with regard to 


vice and virtue. Shakeſpearc, 
3. Popular; ſuch as fs known in general 
bufineſs of life. Tillotſon. 
MO RAL. 
9 Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 
duties of Hfe " Prier. 
* 2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 
che accommodation of a fable to tern the 
* Mmorzls, Swift. 


To MORAL. . x. from the adjeQtive.] 


To motaliſe; to make moral reflections. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Non AL Nr. * [mor alifte, French] One 
* who tethes the duties of life, Addiſon. 
MORALITY, / Dali, Fr. from ne- 
7a. 
5 5 doctrine of the duties of life; e- 
chick. Baker, 
2. The form of an action which makes it 
© the ſubject of reward, or puniſſiment. . 
To MO RALIZ E. v. 4. [moraliſer, Fr.] I 
apply to moral purpoſes; to explain i in 2 
moral ſenſe. L' Eftrange. 
To MO'RALIZE v. . To ſpeak or write 
on moral ſubjects. 
MOR AlTZ ü. J. [from orie] He who 
moraiizes. 
MO/RALLY. ad. [from moral, ] _ | 
* x. In the ethical fenſe, _ Rymer. 
© 2MAccerding to the wary of virtue. 
Dryden. 


Sox L' Eftrangs. 
MORALS The orutties of the Joes 
of life; 37 = Babs with reſpect to N W. 


th. 

KORA'SS, 4. nd French. ] Fen; bog; 

moor. Waits 

MO'RBiD. 11 Lorbidus, Lat.] Diſcaſed ; in 

a ſtate con t6 health. Arbuthnot, 

MO/RBIDNESS. 7 [from morbit. ] State of 

g diſeaſed. 

One l. a. [morbus and facis, 

ORBVFIC + 4 Lat. ] Cauſing diſeaſes. 

Arbuthnot. 

MORBO” . a. [morbius Lat. Proceeding 
from diſeaſe ; not healthy, 


MORBO'SITY, . {from morbeſus, Lat. J 


Diſeaſed ſtate. Broon. 
"MORDA/CIOUS. 4. [mordax, Lat.] Biting; 
apt to bite. 
aue Cnordacitas, I 5 
quality 
RPC Ar. 4, 5 [morgicant, Fi] Biting; 1 
ac 


MORDICA'TION, , {from 2 ] 
The act of cotroding or biting. 
RE. a. I mane, Saxo 


1. In greater number z n quanti- a 


tyz in greater degree, . 
2. Greater. As. 
"RE ad. 13 

: i. To a greater abe Bacon. 


Bacon. 


MOR 


2. The partiele that forms the compdra- 
tive degree; as, more happy. Bacon. 
3. Again; a ſecond time. Tatler. 
* Longer; yet continuing; with the ne- 


1 tive ** Shakeſpeare, 
1. ry . quantity; a greater degree. 


— 
2. Greater thing; other thing, Re, 
188 Second time; longer time, _ 
REL. /. [ ſelanum, Lat.] 
r. A plant, 
2 A kind of cherry. Mort imer. 
MO/RELAND. /. [moplar, Fark, A 
mountainous or hilly country: a tract of 
Staftordſhire is called the Morlands. 
MOREOVER. /, [ more and over, J Beyond 
what has been mentioned, 
Shakeſpeare, Pſalms. 
MORGLA/Y, . A deadly ome Ain. 
MORI'GEROUS, a. [morigerus, Latin. ] O- 
bedient; obſequious. 
MO/RION. / [Fr.] A helmet; armour 
for the head; a caſque. Raleigh. 


MORTI'SCO. {. [moriſco, Spaniſh. ] A dancer | 


of the morris or mooriſh dance. Shakeſp, 


MO/RKIN,,/. A wild beaft, dead through | 
ek neſs or miſchance Bailey. 


NOR LING. 


MORN. . [mapne, Saxon. ] The bs par | 


of the day; the mornin 
MO/RNING. / 
from the firt appearance of Ii 


courſe. Taylor, 


MO/RNING-GOWN., ſ. A loofs gown þ 


„ 
The rt part of the day, s 
t to the 
end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily | 


worn before one is formally dreſſed. Add. 


MO/RNING-STAR. /. The you, Venus a: 
when the ſhines in the morni Spenſer. ® 

MOROVSE. 4. moreſur, Latin,] Sour of 
temper ; len. Waits. i 


MOR O sk. of [from moroſe.] Sourly ; : 


peeviſſily. Ce. of the Tongue. 


MORO/SENESS. /. [from moroſe.] Sour- 


neſs; peeviſhneſs. Watr, | 
MOROY/SITY. Yo Lor gras, Lat.] Moroſe- 
3 


1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or 


Raves or ſwords claſhed, which was learn- 
ed by the Moors. | 
2. Ninemens Monz 1s. 
with nine holes in the ground. Shake 


MO RRIS -DANCER.. // 1 2 and 3 | 
One who dances 2 la moreſco, the mooriſi 


dance. Tem * 
MO RPHE W. . [morphee, Fr.] Aſc 
the face. 

MO RROW. / lenz in, Saxon. ] 


1. The 


A kind of play 


nefs ; Tour peeviſhneſs, Clarendon. | 
NORRIS. | . Ttbat, is, mori 
MOARRIS-DANCE. $ dance. 


8 3 +4 


E 8 2 2 2 


MOR 


1. The day after the preſent day. Corley. 
2. To Morrow, On the day after this 
current day. 9 Prior. 

MORSE, ſ. A ſea-horſe. Brown, 
MO/RSEL. ſ. [morſellus, low Latin. ] 
1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful, 


2 South, 
2. A piece; a meal. L'ERrange. 
A ſmall quantity. Boyle. 


MO/RSURE. 6 [morſure, Fr, morſura, Lat.] 
i ö 


The act of biting. 

MORT. f. [morte, Fr.] 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of the 
game, Shakeſpeare. 
2. A great quantity. 

MO/RTAL. a. [ mortalis, Lat.] | 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to 


die. 1 Cor . 
2, Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death. 

| ; 3 
3. Bringing death. Pope. 


4. Human; belonging to man. Milton. 


Extreme; violent. Dryden. 
MO 


RTAL. . Man; human being. 
; Tickel, 
MORTA'LITY. . {from mortal. ] 
1. Subjection to death; ſtate of a being 


ſubject to death. Watts, 
2. Death. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Power of deſtruction. 23 
4. Frequency of death. Graunt, 
Human nature. - © Pape. 
MO/RTALLY. ad. [from mortal. ] 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. Dryden, 


2. Extremely; to extremity. Granville, 


| MO/RTAR. /. [ mortarium, Lat.] 


1. A ftrong veſſel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded with a peſtle. 
8 > Ray. 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which 
bombs are thrown. _ Granville, 


WE MO/RTAR. /. [merter, Dutch; mortier, 


Freneh,} Cement made of lime and ſand 
with water, and uſed to join ſtones or 
bricks, | 
MO'RTGAGE. / [mort and gage, French. ] 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the 
hands of a creditor. Ar butbnot. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. Bacon. 
To MO RTGAGE. v. a. To pledge; to 
py to pledge. Arbuthnot. 
MORTGAGEE. ſ. [from mortgage. ] He 
that takes or receives a mortgage. Temple. 


MO RTGAGER. f. [from mortgage. ] He 


that gives a mortgage. | 

MORTFFEROUS. a. { mertifer, Latin. ] Fa- 
tal; deadly; deſtructive. Hammond, 

MORTIFICATION, /. | mortification, Fr.] 
t. The flate of corrupting, or lofing the 
vital qualities; gangrene. Milton. 
2. Deſtruction of active qualities. Bacon. 
3. The act of ſubduing the body by hard- 

Vol. II. 


Mortimer. 


M os 


| ſhips and macerations. 
4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſions. 
2 Tillotſon, 
F. Vexation ; trouble, L" Efrange. 
To MO/RTIFY, v. a. C mortißer, Fr. 
1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 


2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſential 


qualities. | Bacon 
3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
4. To macerate or harrafs the body to 
compliance with the mind. Brown. 
5. To humble; to depreſs ; to vex. 
; Addiſon, 
To MO/RTIFY, v. 3. , 
1. To gangrene; to corrupt. Bacer, 


2. To be ſubdued; to die away. | 
MO/RTISE. f. [mortaiſe, Fr.] A hole cut 


into wood that another piece may be put 
into it, Shakeſpeare. . 
To MO/RTISE. v. a, To cut with a bx 
tiſe ; to join with a mortiſe. Drayton. 
MO/RTMAIN. ſ. [norte and main, Fr.] 
Such a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it una- 
lienable. | ls Spenſer, 
MO'/RTPAY. /. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; 


payment not made, Bacon. 


MO/RTRESS. /. A diſh of meat of various 


kinds beaten together, Bacon, 
MO/RTUARY. /. [ mortuaire, Fr. mortuari- 
um, Latin.] A gift left by a man at his 
death to his pariſh church, for the recom - 


pence of his perſonal tythes and offering 


not duly paid, 

MOSAVICK, a. ¶ neſaigue, Fr. Meſaick is 
a kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, cock - 
les, and ſhells of ſundry colours, Milton. 

MOY/SCHATEL. . A plant. ; 

MOSQUE. ſ. [meſchir, Turkiſh, ] A Maho- 
metan temple, 2 1 0.” 

MOSS. /. [meop, Saxon. ] A plant. Thongh 
moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an 

exereſcence produced 1850 the earth and 
trees, yet it is no leſs a perſect plant 
than thoſe of greater magnitude, hay- 
ing roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot 
be propagated from ſeeds by any art. 

f Miller. 

To MOSS. v. 4. [from the noun, } To co- 
ver with moſs, | Shakeſpeare. 

MO'SSINESS. , from a.] The ſtate 


of being covered or overgrown with moſs. 


Bacon. 


MOYSSY. a. [from moſt.] Overgrown with 


moſs, Pope. 

MOST, a. the fupertative of more. [marpe, 

Saxon.] Conſiſting of the greateſt num- 
ber; conſiſting of the greateſt A 

| | pe. 


MOST. ad. | 
1. The particle noting the ſuperlative de- 
gree ; as, the moſs incentive, 


2. In 
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tity.” 
MOY/STICK. /. A painter's ſtaff. 


MOT 


= 4 In the greateſt "ROY Lecke. 
MOST. /. 
: The greateft number. Addiſen. 
2. The greateſt value, L' Eftrange. 


3- The greateſt degree 3 the greateſt quan- 
Bacon. 


Ainſworth . 


 - MO'STLY. ad. [from mf. ] For the greateſt 


part. Bacen, 


| MO'STWHAT. "a [mot and wwhat.] For the 


moſt part. Hammond. 
MOTATION. ſ. Act of moving. 
MOTE. /. [ mot, Saxon. ] A ſmall particle 
of matter; any thing proverbially little. 


MO TE for might. - Spenſer. 
MOTH, , [mo$, Saxon.] A ſmall winged 


Bacon. 


inſect that eats cloths and hangings. f 
Dryden. 
MOTHER. /. [mcSon, Saxon; moeder, 
Dutch. ] 


1. A woman that has born a child; corre- 
- Jative to fon or daughter. 

2. That which has produced any thing. 

, Arbutbnot. 
3. That Lich has preceded in time: as, 

a mother church to chapels. 

4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
dience. Aylife. 
_ 4. Hyfterical paſſion, Graunt. 

A familiar t term of addreſs to an old 
; woman. 
7. Mor ng in law. 4 huſband's or 
__ wife's mother. Ainſevorth., 

8. ¶ Meeder, Dutch.] A thick ſubſtance 

concreting in liquors ; the lees or ſcum 

concreted. Dryden, 


| MOTHER. 2. Had at the birth; native. 


Shateſpeare. 
To MO/THER. v. n. To gather concretion. 
; Dryden. 
MOTHER of pearl, A kind of coarſe pearl; 
_ the ſhell in which pearls are generated. 
; Hahewill. 


MO!THERHOOD. . [from mother.] The 
"office or character of a mother, Donne. 
MO/THERLESS. 2. from mot her.] Deſti- 
tute of a mother. Waller. 
MO'THERLY. 2. Belonging to a mother; 

ſoitable to a ether, Raleigh. 


MO'/THERLY. ad. {from mother, ] In man- 


ner of a mother, 


MO'THER WORT. 7 [cardiaca, Latin. 
plant. 


ee 


- MO'THERY. 4. [from mother.] Concreted; 


full of concretions ; dreggy ; . feculent : 
uſed of liquors. 

MOTHMU'LLEIN. /. [Blattaria, Latin.] 
A plant, ler 


Miller. 
MOTHWORT. J. [meth and wort.] An 


Shateſveare. | 


MOV 
MO'THY. a. from moth. ] Full of moths. 


Shake ore. 
MOTION. ſ. [metio, Lat.] 1 
1. The act of changing place. 
2. Manner of moving the body; port; ; 
: gait. Waller. 


3. Change of poſture ; ation. Dryden. 

4. Tendency of the mind; thought. 
South, 

5. Propoſal made. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Impulſe communicated, Dryden. 
To MOTION. v. a. [from the noun.] Te 
propoſe, | 
MO'TIONLESS. 2. [from motion, ] Wanting 
motion; being without motion. 
Blackmore. 
MO'TIVE. a. [ motivus, Lat.] 
1. Cauſing motion; having moment. 
Hooker, 
2. Having the power to move; having 
power to change place. Wilkins. 
 MO'TIVE, ſ. [metif, Fr.] 
1. That which determines the cholh ; 
that which incites the action. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Mover, Shakeſpeare. 
MO/TLEY. 2. Miagled of various colours. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
MOTOR. ſ. A mover. Brown. 


MO'TORY. a. { moterius, Latin, ] Giving 
motion. Ray. 
MO/TTO. /. [mtto, Itzlian.] A ſen 
added to a device, or prefixed to _—_ thing 
_ written; Addiſor.. 
To MOVE. v. 4. [ meveo, Lat. J. 
1. To put out of one place into another; 
to put in motion. Feb. 
2. To give an impulſe to. Decay of Pietz, 
3. To propoſe ; to recommend. Davies. 7 
4. To perſuade; to prevail on the mind. | 


Knolles, 
5. To affect; to touch pathetically; to T 
tir paſſion, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To make angry. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To put into commotion. Ruth. 


8. To conduct regularly in motion. 


To MOVE. VU, fs 
1. To go from one place to another, | 
Shakeſpeare. | 
2. To walk; to bear the body, Aden. 
3. To go forw ard, Dryden. 
4. To chauge the poſture of the body in 
ceremony Eber. 
MO'V EABLE. a. [from move. ] | 
1. Capable of being moved; not fixed ; 
portable, Addiſon. 


Milton. 


2. Changing the time of the year, Ho f 
MO'VEABLES. /. [meubles, Fr.] Gs == MC 
furniture; diſtinguiſhed from real or im- e 
moveable poſſeſfions. 5 Shakeſpeare. ¶ MC 
MOC VEABLENESS. ſ. [from moveable.] 8.5 
Mobility; pMibility to th 


moved. 
MO 


MOU 


MO'VEABLY, ad. [from moveablc.] So as 
it may be moved, 85 Grew. 
MO'VELESS. a. Unmov'd ; not to be put 
out of the place. Boyle. 
MO'VEMENT. ſ. [mouvement, Fr.] 
1. Manner of moving. Pope. 
2. Motion, 


MOY/VENT. a, [movens, Latin, ] Moving. 


: Grew, 

MO'VENT. ſ. [movens, Lat.] That which 

moves another. Glanville. 
MO'/VER. ſ. [from move. ] 

1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 


Wilkins. 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not 
ſtill. Dryden. 
3 A propoſer. Bacon. 


MO/VING. part. a, Pathetick ; touch- 
ing ; adapted to affe& the paſſions, 


Blackmore. 


MO/VINGLY. 3. [from moving. ] Pathe- 
tically; in ſuch a manner as to ſeize the 
paſſions, Addiſon. 

MOUGHT for might. 

MOULD. /. [ moegel, Swediſh, ] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
fide of things kept motionleſs and damp. 
| | Bacon, 


2, Earth ; ſoil; ground in which any 


thing grows, | Sandys. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. 
©.» © Dryden. 
4. The matrix in which any thing is caſt; 
in which any thing receives its form. 
; Blackmore, 
s. Caſt; form. 1 
6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. 


To MOULD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


contract concreted matter; to gather 


mould. . . Bacon. 
To MOULD, . a. To cover with mould, 
| Niolles. 


To MOULD, v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To form; to ſhape ; to model. 


| Wotton. 
2. To knead: as, to mould btead, 


{ MO/'ULDABLE. 4. from mould.] What 


may be moulded. - Bacon, 
MO/ULDER. /. [from mould.] | He who 
moulds, | 
To MO/ULDER v. n. [from mould.) To be 
turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt, 
Clarendan. 


To Mo ULD ER. . a. [from mould,] To 


turn to duſt. Pape. 
MO ULDIN ESS. /. [from mouldy.] The 
ſtate of being mouldy. Bacon. 
MO'ULDING. /. ¶ from mould.] Ornamental 
cavities in wood or ſtone. Mexon. 
MO'ULDWARP, /. mold and peonpan, 
Saxon.] A mole; a ſmall animal that 
throws up the earth. _» Witkon, 


MoU 


MO/ULDY. a, [from mould.] Overgrown 


with concretions, Addiſon. 


To MOULT. v. », [muyten, Dutch.] To 


ſhed or change the feathers; to loſe fea- 
thers, £ Suckling. 
To MOUNCH. v. a. To eat. Shakeſpeare, 


To MAUNCH. 


MOUND. /. [mundian, Saxon, to defend. 


Any thing raiſed to fortify or defend. 
| Milton. 


To MOUND. v. a, [from the noun. ] Te 


fortify with a mound, | 
MOUNT. ſ. [mons, Lat.] | 
1. A mountain; a hill, Dryden. 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or 


other place. Xnolles. 


3. A publick treaſure; a bank. Bacon, 
To MOUNT, v. n. [monter, Fr.] 
1. To riſe on high. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To tower; to be built up to great ele- 
+ vation, Fob, 
3. To get on horſeback, Shakeſpeare. 
4. [For amcunt.] To riſe in value. Pope. 
To MOUNT. v. a. 
1, To raiſe aloft ; to lift on high, 
g | ; | Shakeſpeare. 


2. To aſcend to climb, Dryden. * 


3. To place on horſeback, - "Dryden. © 


4. To embelliſh with ornaments, 

5. To MounT guard, To do duty and 

watch at any particular poſt. 

6. To Mou r a cannon, To ſet a piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eaſy car- 

riage and management in firing it. 


MOUNTAIN. ſ. [montaigne, French. A - 


large hill ; a vaſt protuberance of the earth. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


MO/UNTAIN. 4. [montanus, Latin.] Found + - 


on the mountains. , Shakeſpeare. . 
MOUNTAINE'ER. ſ. [from mountain.] I 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 
5 b | Bentley. 
2. A ſavage; a free booter; a ruſticck. 
5 Milton. 
MO/UNTAINET. /. [from mountain.} A 
hillock. Si 
MO/UNTAINQUS,. a. [from mountain. 


1. Hilly ; full of mountains. Burnet. 
2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. - 
| — Prior. 


3. Inhabiting mountains. Bacon. 


MO'UNTAINOUSNESS. ſ. [from moane 


tainous.] State of being full of mountains. 
Breretvood. 


MO'/UNTAIN-PARSLEY. f. Leregſelinum, 


| Lat. ] A plant, 

MO/UNTAIN-ROSE. ſ. [chamerbodeden- 
dron, Lat.] A plant. 

MO'/UNTANT. 4. [montans, Lat.] Rifing 
on high. 5 hakeſpeare, 

My . [montare in banco, Ita- 
lian. { A” 
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MOU 


1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boaſts his infallible remedies 
and cures. Hudibras. 
2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 


N Shakeſpeare. 
'To MO'/UNTEBANK,. VU. 4. 


2 the 
noun.] To cheat by falſe beaſts or pre- 


Shakeſpeare. 


tences. | 
MO'UNTENANCE. /. Amount of a thing. 
| ; Spenſer. 
MO'UNTER. /. [from mount. ] One that 
. mounts, Drayton. 
MO/UNTY. ſ. Lene, French.] The riſe 
of a hawk. 29 Sidney. 
To MOURN. . . [mupnnan, Saxon.] 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrowful. Bacon. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. Pope. 
3. To preſerve appearance of grief. 


To MOURN. v. a. 


1. To grieve for; to lament. Addiſon. 
2. To utter in a forrowful manner. 


| M. Iton. 
MOURNE. , [morne, French. ] 


2 Sam. 


The round 
end of a fiaff ; the part of a lance to which 


the ſteel part is fixed. Sidney. 
MO URNER. /. [from mourn. 
2. One that mourns ; one that grieves. 


3 4p 
2. One who follows a funeral in black. 


Dryden. 

3. Something uſed at funerals. Dryden. 

M NFUL. 2. Li and full. ] | 
1. Having the appearance of ſorrow. 


2. Cauſing forrow. Shakeſpeare: 
3. Sorrowful; feeling forrow. Prior. 
4. Betokening forrow ; expreſſive of grief. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
MO/'URNFULLY. ad. [from mournful.] 
Sorrowfully ; with ſorrow. Shakeſpeare, 
MO/URNFULNESS. /. [from mowrnful.] 
1. Sorrow; erief. 
2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
MO'URNING. /. | from mourn. ] 
1. Lamentation ; forrow. 
3. The dreſs of ſorrow. 


To MCUSE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 


cateh mice. Shakeſpeare, 
MO/USEHUNT, ſ. [meuſe and unt. ] Mouſ- 
er; one that bunts mice. Shakeſpeare. 
Small 


MO/USE-HOLE. /. [mouſe and war 
hole. | Sͤtilling fleet, 

MO'/USER. /. [from moaſe.] One that catches 
mice. [ 


MO'USETAIL, J, An herb, | 


MOW 


MO/USE-TRAP. /. [mouſe and rap.] A 
ſnare or gin in which Sow - . 
Hale. 


MOUTH. ſ. [muß, Saxon. ] 
1. The aperture in the head of any animal 
at which the food is received. Locke. 
2. The opening; that at which any thing 
enters; the entrance. Arbuthnot. 
3. The inftrument of ſpeaking. 
| L' Eftrange. 
4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician; the princi- 


pal orator. Addiſon. 
5. Cry; voice. Dryden. 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face. 

i Addiſon. 

7. Down in the MouTn. Dejected; 

clouded. L" Eftrange. 

To MOUTH. v. . [from the noun. 0 

ſpeak big; to ſpeak in a ſtrong and loud 

voice ; to vociferate, Addiſon, 
To MOUTH. v. a. | 

1. To utter with a voice affectedly big. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

2. Tochew; to eat. * 

3. To ſeize in the mouth. ryden, 

4. To form by the mouth. Brown, 


MO'UTHED. a. [from mouth.] Furniſhed 
with a mouth, Pope. 

MO/UTH-FRIEND, 7 [mouth and friend.] 
One who profeſſes friendſhip without in- 

- tending it. Shakeſpeare. 

MO'UTHFUL. / [mouth and fall.] | 
1. What the mouth contains at once. | 
2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 


| L" Eftrange. 
MO/UTH-HONOUR. . [mouth and ho- 
nour. ] Civility outwardly expreſſed without 


ſincerity. e 
MO'UTHLESS. 2. [from moutb.] Without 

2 mouth, | | 
MOW. ſ. [mope, Saxon, a heap.] A loft 

or chamber where any hay or corn is laid 


0 Tuſſer. 

To MOW. v. a. preter, mgzved, part. mown. 
{mopan, Saxon, ] : 

1. To cut with a ſcythe. Spenſer. 


2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 
Dryden. 
To MOW. v. a. [from the ncun.] To put 


in a mow. 
To MOW. v. a. To gather the harveſt, 
Waller. 
MOW. ſ. [mou?, Fr.] Wry mouth; diſtor- 
ted face. Common Prayer. Shakeſpeare. 
To MOW. v. . {from the noun. ] To make 
mouths xz to diſtort the face. 
| Aſchan. | 
To MO'WBURN, u. 2. [mow and burn. ] 
To ferment and heat in the mow for want 
of being dry. Mortimer. 
MO WER. . [from mew.) One who cuts 
with a ſcythe. Shakeſpeare, þ 
| | | MO/XA 


A 


MUC 


MoxA. ſ. An Indian moſs, uſed in the 
cure of the gout by burning it on the part 
aggrieved. 
MO'YLE. /. A mule; an animal generated 
betweea the horſe and the aſs. 
| . Carew, May. 
MUCH. a. [mucho, Spaniſh.) Large in 
quantity; long in time; many in number. 


i L' Eftrange. 
MUCH. ad. ; 
1. In a great degree; by far. Heb. 
2. Toa certain degree, Marl. 
3. To a great degree. Baker. 
4. Often, or long. Granville, 
5. Nearly. Temple, 
MUCH. /, | 
1. A great deal; multitude in number 


abundance in quantity. Dryden. 
2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or 
burthen. Milton. 


3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. 


South, 
4. An uncommon thing; fomething 
ſtrange, Tillotſon, 


5. To make Mucn of, To treat with re- 
gard ; to fondle, Sidney. 
MUCH at one. Of equal value; of equal 
influence. „ 
MU/CHWHAT, ad. [much and ⁊bat.] 
Nearly. Atterbury. 
MU'/CHEL. a. [for muckle or mickle, mycel, 
Saxon. ] Much. penſer, 
MU'CID, ſ. [mucidus, Lat.] Slimy ; muſty. 
MU'CIDNESS, /. [from mucid.] Slimineſs ; 
muſtineſs, Ainſevorth. 
- MU'CILAGE. ſ. [mucilage, French,] A 
flimy or viſcous body; a body with moiſ- 
ture ſufficient to hold it together. Evelyn. 
MUCILA/GINQUS, 2. | mucilegineux, Fr, 
from mucilage.] Slimy ; viſcous ; ſoft 
with ſome degree of tenacity. Grew. 
MUCILA/GINOUSNESS, 7 from mucila- 
ginous.] Slimineſs; viſcoſity, | 
MUCK. /. [ meox, Saxon. } 
1. Dung for manure of grounds. 
| Glanville. 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy, 
i | Spenſer, 
Jo run a Mucx, ſignifies, to run mad- 


y and attack all that we meet. Dryden. 
To MUCK, v. a, To manure with muck ; 
to dung. Tuſſer. 


MU'CKENDER. . [mouchoir, French. A 
handkerchief. Dorſet. 

To MU/CKER. v. 2. To ſcramble for mo- 
ney; to hoard up. N 

MU'CKERER, /. [from mucker.] One that 
muckers. 

MU CKHILL. Je [muck and bill, ] A dung- 
hil Burton, 


ii, 
1 . [from mucty. ] Naſtineſs ; 


Temple. b 


M UF 


MU/CKLE. 4. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 
MU/CKSWEAT. /. Profuſe ſwear: 
MU'CKWORM. 1 [muck and ⁊borm.] 

1. A worm that lives in dung. 

2. A miſer; a curmudgeon. Swift. 
MU'CKY, a. { from muck, ] Naſty ; filthy. 


2 5 Spenſer. 

MU/COUS. 4. [muceſus, Latin.] Slimy ; 
viſcous, | Brown. 

MU/COUSNESS, /. [from mucous. ] Slime; 
viſcoſity. ä - 

MU'CRO. ſ. [LLatin.] A point. @Prewn. 


MU'/CRONATED. a. [mucro, Latin.] Nar- 
rowed to a ſharp point. Woodward. 
MU/CULENT. 84. | from mucus, Lat.] Viſ- 
cous ; ſlimy. ; : 
MU'CUS. ſ. Latin. ] Is moſt properly uſed 
for that which flows from the papillary 
proceſſes through the os cribriforme into 
the noſtrils; but it is alſo uſed for any fli- 
my liquor or moiſture, _ Arbuthnor. 
MUD, /. {medder, Dutch.] The ſlime and 
uliginous matter at the bottom of ſtill wa- 
ter. | Addiſon, 
To MUD, v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. | 
Shakeſpeare, : 
2, To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt. 
Glanville, 
MU'DDILY. ad. from muddy.) 'Turbidly 
with foul mixture, den. 
MU/DDINESS. ſ. [from muddy.] Turbid- 
neſs; foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, or 


ſediment. | Addiſon. 
To MU'DDLE. v. . [from mud.] 
1. To make turbid; to foul. Prior. 


2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ftu- , 
pify. Arbutbnot. 
MU DDV. 4. [from mud. n 
1. Turbid; foul with mud. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Impure; dark; groſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Soiled with mud. Dryden. 
4. Dark ; not bright. Sift. 
F. Cloudy; dull. Shakeſpeare. 


To MU DDV. v. a. | from mud. ] To make 
muddy; to cloud; to difturb. Grew. 
MU'DSUCKER,. /. [mud and fuck.) A ſea 
fol. . Derham. 
MUDWA'/LL. ſ. [mud and wall.] A wall 
built without mortar. ; South. 
MUDWA'LLED. a. [mudand 2wall.] Having 
a mudwall. | Prior. 
To MUE. v. a. [muer, Fr.] To moult; to 
change feathers, | 


MU. J. [muf, Swediſh.] A ſoft cover 
MUFF. , [muff 1 Aſk 


for the hands in winter. * 
To MU/FFLE. v. a. 5 
1. To cover from the weather. De 
2. To blindfold. Shak pear. e. 
3. To conceal; to involve. andys. 
To MU'FFLE, v. 2. [ mafſtlen, moſfelen, 
Dutch.) To ſpeak inwardly ;_ to ſpeak 
5 | without 


MUL. 
without clovr tins ind articulation. 
| <= olds 


MU FFLER. g. [from muffe.] E £4 
1. A cover for the face. Arbuthnot, 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the 
face was covered. Shakeſpeare. 

MUFTI. /. [a Turkiſh word.] The high 
prieft of the Mahometans. | 

MUG. ſ. A cup to drink in. Cay. 

MU'GGY. a. [a cant word.] Moiſt ; 

MU'GGISH. Y damp; mould, Mortim. 

MU'GHOUSE.. ſ. ſmug and bouſe.} An 

- alchouſe; a low houſe of entertainment. 

| ' Tickell, 


MU'GIENT. 2. [mugiens, Latin. ] Bellow- 

ing. | | | Brown, 

MULATTO. ſ. [Spaniſh,] One begot be- 
tween a white and black. 

MU'LBERRY. 

MU'LBERRY tree. 7 J. Lmenbenug. Sax. 


MuLCr. /. [u, Latin. ] A fine; a pe- 
nalty: uſed commonly of e © vr 
. 7 Ws © Dryden, 
To MULCT. v. a. {mulfo, Latin,] To pu- 
niſh with fine or forfeiture. Bacon. 
MULE. ſ. [mule, Fr. mula, Lat.] An animal 
generated between a he aſs and a mare, or 

* ſometimes between a horſe and a ſhe aſs. 
| Ray. 


* 
MULETE TER. /. [mulctier, French.] Mule- 


driver; horſe- boy. Shakeſpeare. 
MULIE/BRITY, {. [muliebris, Latin, ] Wo- 
manhood ; the contrary to virility. 
To MULL. . a. { mellitus, Latin.] | 
1. To foften, as wine when burnt and 
ſweetened. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and 
- ſpice it, Gay. 
MU'LLAR. ſ. [meuleur, French. ] A ſtone 
held in the hand with which any powder 
is ground upon a horizontal ſtone. | 


$50 Peacham. 
MULLEFIN, /. I verbæſeum, Latin. ] A plant. 
MU'LLET. F. Lwullus, French. ] A ſea fiſh. 
5 Pope. 
MULLVGRUBS, ſ. Twiſting of the guts. 
TX | Ainſfeoorth, 
MU'LLOCE, /. Rubbiſh, Ainſworth, 


MULSE. /.. Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. þ Dicr. 
 MULTA/NGULAR. 2. Cultus and angulus, 
Latin. ] Many cornered; having many cor- 
ners; polygonal, | 
MULTA/NGULARLY. ad. [from multan- 
* gular, ] Polygonally ; with many corners, 
Grew, 
MUTA/NGULARNESS. ſ. [from multan- 
- gular. ] The ftate of being polygonal, 


| MULTICA/PSULAR. a. [multus and capſu- | 


la, Latin.] Divided into many partitions 


-* 


_  MULTICA'VOUS. a, [multus and cavur, 


MUL 


Latin. } Full of holes. 
MULTITARIOUS. 4. [multifarius, Lat.] 
Having great multiplicity; having different 
reſpects. More. Evelyn. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY. ad. | from multifa- 
rious.] With multiplicity. Bentley, 
MULTIFA*RIOUSNESS. /. {from multifa- 
rious.] Multiplied diverſity. Morris. 
MULTIFIDOUS. a. [multifidus, Latin.} 
Having many partitions; cleft into many 
branches, 12 | Brown. 
MU*'LTIFORM. 4. ſmultiformis, Latin] 
Having various ſhapes or appearances. 
| | Milton. 
MULTIFO'RMITY. ſ. [multiformis, Lat.] 
Diverſity of ſhapes or appearances ſubſiſting 
in the ſame thing. | | 
MULTILA'”TERAL. a. | multus and latera- 
lit, Latin.) Having many ſides. 
MULTIFLOQUOUS, 2. { multiloguus, Lat.] 
Very talkative, | | 
MULTINO'MINAL. a. [| multus and nomen, 
Latin. ] Having many names. | = 
MULTVPAROUS, . [multiparus, Latin.] 
Bringing many at a birth, Brown. 
MULTIPE'DE. ſ. [mulripeda, Latin. 
inſe& with many feet, _ Bailey, 
MU'LTIPLE. a. { multiplex, Latin.] A term 
in arithmetick, when one number contains 
another ſeveral times: as, nine is the Mul- 
tiple of three, containing it three times. 
MU'LTIPLIABLE. 2. | multipliable, Fr. 
from multiply, ] Capable of being multiplied, 
MULTIPLVABLENESS. /. (from multipli- 
able,] Capacity of being multiplied. - 
[from multiplico, 
being arithmetically 


MULTIPLICA/BLE. 3. 
Latin] Capable of 
multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA/ND. /. [multiplicandus, Lat.] 
The number to be multiplied in arithme- 
, tick, Cocker. 
MULTIPLICA”TE,. /. {from multiplice, 
Latin. ] Conſiſting of more than one. 
| Derbam. 
MULTIPLICA“TION. /. [multiplicatio, 
Latin. | | 
0 * act of multiplying or increaſing any 
number by addition or production of more 
of the ſame kind. Bron. 
2. [In arithmetick.] The increaſing of 
any one number by another, ſo often as 
there are units in that number, by which 
the one is increaſed. 5 Cocker. 
MULTIPLICA'TOR. ſ. [from multiplice, 
Latin.] The number by which another 
number is multiplied, 
MULTIPLICITY. /. [multiplicite, French. ] 
1. More than one of the ſame kind. South. 
2. State of being many. Dryden. 


MULTIPLICIOUS, /. [multiplex, Latin. ] 
Manifold, B 


Tecon. 


MULTIPLIER. /. [from maltiply.] 
1. One who multiplies or increaſes the 
number of any thing. 
2. The multiplicator in arichmetick. 
Ry Eons vs 23 or 
To MU!/LTIPLY. v. a. [multiplico, Latin.] 
1. To increaſe in number; to make more 
dy generation, accumulation, or addition. 


Milton. 

2. To perform the proceſs of arithmetical 
multiplication. Brown. 
To MU'LTIPLY. . . | = 
1. To grow in number, Wiſdom. 
2. To increaſe themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 


MULTVPOTENT.. a. | multus and potens, 
Latin.] Having manifold power. Shakeſp. 
MULTIPRE/SENCE.. ſ. | multus and præ- 
| ſentia, Latin.] The power or act of being 
preſent in more places than one at the ſame 
time, : Hall, 
MULTISCIOUS. a. [multiſcius, Latin.] 
Having variety of knowledge. 

MULTISILVQUOUS, 2. multus and filigua, 

Latin. ] The ſame with corniculate: uſed 
of plants, whoſe ſeed is contained in many 

_ diſtin ſeed - veſſels. 2 ä 

MU/LTITUDE. ſ. [multitudo, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of 
being more than one. 

_ 2. Number; many; more than one. Hale, 
3. A great number, looſely and indefinite- 
ly. | T7211 

4. Acrowdor throng ; the vulgar. Addiſon. 
MULTITU/DINOUS. a. | from multitude. ] 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude, 


Shakeſpeare, 
2, Manifold. : 5 Sy 
MULTIV/VAGANT,T 4. Fe Lat.] 
MULTYVVAGOUS, 5 hat wanders or 
ſtrays much abroad. 
MULTFVIOUS.: a, [multus and via, Lat.] 
_ Having many ways; manifold, | 
MULTO'/CULAR. @. {[multus and oculus, 
Latin. ] Having more eyes than two. 
Derbam. 
MUM. interjecmh. A word denoting prohibi- 
tion to ſpeak ; ſilence; huſh. Hudibras. 
MUM, /. [mumme, German ] Ale brewed 
with wheat, Mortimer. 
To MU/MBLE. v. n. [ mompelen, Dutch. ] 

T. To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to 
mutter. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly, Dryden. 

To MUMBLE. v. a. | 

1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice, 

- » , ». © Shakeſpeare. 

2. To mouth gently, Pape. 

3. To ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter 

imperfectly. | Dryden. 
MU'MBLER. ſ. [from mumble.] One that 

ſpeaks inarticulately; a mutterer, 
MU'MBLINGLY. ad. {from mumbling.] 
With inarticulate utterance, 


Decay of Piety. 


Watts, © 


7 


M UN 


To MUMM: v. 4 [mumme, Daniſh.] T. 


maſk ; to frolick in diſguiſe. Spenſer. 
MU/MMER. /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A maſk- 
er; one who performs frolicks in a perſo- 
nated dreſs, Ailton. 
MU/MMERV. /. [momerie, French. ] Maſk- 
ing; frolick in maſks ; foolery. Bacon. 
MU'MMY. f. [mumie, Fr. mumea, Latin; 
from the Arabick, ] | x 
I. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian 
art of. embalming. 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for a 


ſort of wax uſed in the plantipg and graft- 
Chambers, 


ing of trees, | 
To MUMP. v. a. [mompelin, Dutch. ] 


1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with. 
Otway. 


a continued motion. 
2. To talk low and quick, | 
3- In cant language.] To goa begging. 
MU/MPER. ſ. A beggar, | 
MUMPS. /{. pelen, Dutch. ] Sullenneſs ; 
ſilent anger. | 
MUMPS. ſ. The ſquinancy, Ainſworth. 
To MUNCH. v. a. | manger, French.) To 
chew by great mouthfuls. 
To MUNCH. v. 2. To chew eagerly by 
great mouthfuls, . Dryden. 
MU/NCHER. /. [from munch.] One that 
munches. | | 
MUND. /. Peace, from which our lawyers 


call a breach of the peace, mundbrech : ſo 
Eadmund is happy peace; ZEthelmund, 


noble peace; /Elmund, all peace, Gibſon. 
MUNDA'NE. a. | mundanus, Lat.] Belong- 
. ing to the world. 
MUNDA'/TION. ſ. [mundus, Latin. ] The 
act of cleanſing, . 


MUNDA/TORY. a. [from mundus, Lat. J 


Having the power to cleanſe. 


MU*'NDICE. /. A kind of marcaſite or ſe- 
. mimetal found in tin mines. 


 MUNDIFICA/TION. /. [mundus and facio, 


Latin.) Cleanſing any body. Quincy. 
MUNDLFICATIVE. a. | mundus and facio, 
Latin. ] Cleanſing; having the power to 
eleanſe. 
To MU/NDIFY. v. a. [mundus and facio, 
Latin, ] To cleanſe; to make clean. 
: 4 Harwey. 
MUNDIVAGANT. a. [mundivagas, Lat. ] 
Wandering through the world, 
MUNDU/NGUS. / Stinking tobacco. Bailey. 
MU/NERARY. a. from munus, Latin.] 
_ Having the nature of a gift. | 
MU/NGREL. /. Any thing generated be- 
tween different kinds ; any thing partaking 
of the qualities of different cauſes or pa- 
rents. Shakeſpeare. 
MU'NGREL. a. Generated between diffe- 
rent natures; baſe-born ; degenerate, 


| 32 Shakeſpeare. 
MUNTCIPAL, a. [municipalis, Latin, | Be- 
longing to a corporation, Dryden 


MUNI“ 


Bacon. 
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MUNVFICENCE. £ munificentia, Latin. 


Liberality ; the giving. Addiſon. 
MUNTFICENT. a. [mani ificus, Latin. ns Li- 
- beral ; generous. Aiterhury. 
MUNVF ICENTLY. ad, [from munificent. ] 
. Liberally ; generouſly. . 
MU/NIMENT. /. [ munimenturm, Latin, ] 
1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. 
2. Support ; defence. 
To MUNI'TE, &.a.{munio, Latin. 1 To for- 
tify; to ſtrengthen. A word not in uſe, 


MUNPTiON. + [rranitio, Latin. ] 
1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. Hale. 
4. Amainnition ; materials for war. Fair. 
MU/NNION. J. Afunnions are the upright 


poſts, that divide the nieht in a window 


frame. Moxan. 
MU RACE. A from murus, Lat.] Money 

paid to keep walls 1n repair. 
MURAL. 2. | muratis, Lat, | Pertaining to a 
Ewelyr. 


wall. 
MU/RDER. ſ. FmonS$on, Sazon.] The wa; | 


of killing a man unlawfully. Shateſpes 
To MU/RDER. v. 3. {from the noun. 
1. To kill a man volzwfully, . 
2. To deſtroy; to put an end to. 
Shakeſpeare, 
 MU'RDERER. /. Loom murder, } One who 
has ſhed human blood unlawfully. Sidney. 
| MURDERESS. /. from murderer, ] A wo- 
man that commits murder. Dryden. 
 MU'RDERMENT. /. {from murder. ] "The 
act of killing unlawfully. 
' MU*RDEROUS. 3. Bloody; guilty of mur- 
der. Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
| MURE. fe [mur, Fr. murus, Lat. J A wall, 
Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare, 
To MURE. v. 2. To incloſe in walls. 


Knolls, 
| MU/RENGER. /. — Latin. ] An over- 


ſeer of a wall. 
' MURIATICK. a. Partaking of the tafte 
or nature of brine, Arbuthnot, 
MURK. /. {zw0r4, Daniſh. ] Darkneſs; want 
of light. | _—_ eſpeare, 
MURK. /. - Huſks of fruit. orth, 
| MU/RKY. a, {merch, Dani.“ "Doll ; 
© cloudy; 3 9 light. Addi ſen, M 
MU'RMUR. /{. fmurmur, Latin. ] | 
1. A low ſhrill noiſe. =: . 
2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed. Dry . 
To MU'RMUR. v. = . [murmuro, Latin. ] 


1. To give a low chri | found, ope. 
2. To grumble; to utter ſecret diſcontent, 
Wake. 


MURMURER. /. [from murmur.] One 
who repines; a grumbler; a repiner. 

Gov. of the Tongue. Blackmore, 
MU'RNIVAL./. Four cards, 
MU'RRAIN, /. The plague i in cattle, 

| Garth, 
MURRE. /. A kindof bird. 


Carew, 


M Us 


MU'RREY., a. kan, Fr. morello, Italian; 
from moro, a moor.] Darkly red, Boyle. 


MU*RRION. ſ. [often written morion.] A 
helmet; a caſque. - ng 
MURTH of Corn. ſ. Plenty of grain. 
MU'SCADEL. 
MU'SCADINE. S moſcatello, Italian. A 
kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine and ſweet 
Pear. 


MUSCLE, , Leuſelt, Fr. muſeulus, Latin. 


1. Muſcle is àa bundle of thin and parall 
plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, incloſed by 
- one common membrane : all the fibres of 
the ſame plate are paralle] to one another, 
and tied together at extremely little diſ- 
tances by ſhort and tranſverſe fibres : the 
fleſhy fibres are compoſed of other ſmaller 
fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common mem- 
brane : each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very 
ſmall veſicles or bladders, into which we 
ſuppoſe the veins, arteries and nerves to 
Open. vn 
3 bivalve ſhell fiſh. FE, lar, 
MUSCO/SITY. /. [muſcoſus, Latin. ] Moſſi- 


neſs. 


MU'SCULAR. 8. Lou muſculus, 4 


Performed by muſcles, uthnot. 
MUSCULA/RITY. /. [from er ] The 
ſtate of having muſeles. 


Grew 
MU*'SCULOUS. 2. { muſculenx, Fr. — | 


Jos, Latin, ] 

1. Full of muſcles ; brawny, | 

2, Pertaining toa muſcle, More. 
MUSE. ſ. [from the verb.] c 

1. Deep thought ; cloſe attention; abſence 
of mind. Milton. 

2. The power of N Cooley, 
To MUSE. v. u. [mirſer, 24 | 


1. To ponder; e Joke; to ſtudy in 


ſilence. Hooker. 
2. To be abſent of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
To wender; to be amazed, Sbaleſp. 
SEFUIL. 4. from muſe.] Derr thinking, 


Dryden 
MU'SER. ſ. [from muſe.] One who moſes ; : 
one ap pr to be abſent of mind. 


MU'SEFP 6 (8 hunting. ] The place through 


whi are goes to relief, Bailey. 
MVU/S 4. LA. A repoſitory of 
learned curioſities, 
MU'SHROOM. F. [monſeheron, French.] 
1. Muſfrooms are by curious naturaliſts eſ- 


tee med perfect plants, though their flowers 


and ſeeds have not as yet been diſcovered. 
Miller. 
2. An upſtart; a wretch riſen . 5 
dunghill. 
MU'SHROOMSTONE. 7. b ad 
one.] A kind of foſſil. 
MU/SICK. g. fervor] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
Dryden. 


2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. Milton. 
MU'SI- 


2. [muſcat, muſcadel, Fr. 


wy , y 


MUS. 


— 


MUT 


MUY/SIOAL. 4. [mufical, F r. from mujick.] MUSTARD. /. [mzftard, Welſh; mouſard, 


1. Harmonious ; melodious ; ſweet ſuund- 
ing. ; | - Milton. 
2. Belonging to muſick. 
MUY/SICALLY. ad, from muſical, } Har- 
moniouſly ; with ſweet ſound. Addiſon. 


Addiſon. 


MU?/SICALNESS. /. [from mufical.} Har- 


mony. 

MU SICIAN, . [muficus, Latin. ] One ſkil- 
led in harmony; one who performs upon 
inſtruments of muſick. Bacon. 

MUSK. /. [muſchic, Italian; muſe, French.] 

Muſk is a dry, light and friable ſubſtance of 


a dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of 


a purpliſh or blood colour in it, feeling 
ſomewhat ſmocth or unctuous: its ſmell is 


highly perfumed : it is brought from the 


Eaſt Indies: the animal which produces it 
is of the ſizeof a common goat. Hill, 
MUSK. {. [muſca, Latin. ] Grape hyacinth or 
grape flower, | Miller. 
MU/SK APPLE. ſ. A kind of apple. 
Ainſworth, 
MU/SKCAT. /. [muſe and cat. ] The ani- 
mal from which muſk is got. | 
MU/5KCHERRY. ſ. A fort of cherry. 
MU/SKET. ſ. [muſquet, French. ] 
1. A ſoldier's handgun. Ba-5n, 
2, A male hawk of a ſmall kind. Shakeſp. 
MUSKETF'ER, /. [from muſter, ] A ſoldier 
whoſe weaton is his muſket. Clarendon. 
MUSKETO'ON. ſ. [mouſgue/on, French. ] A 
blunderbuſs ; a ſhort gun of a large bore. 
MU'SKINESS.. /. {from muyft.] The ſcent 
of muſk, 
MUSKME/LON, f. [muſt and melen.] A 
_ fragrant melon. Bacon. 
MU'SKPEAR. /. [muſe and pear, ] A fra- 
grant pear, 
MU/SK ROSE. ſ. [muſt and reſe.] A roſe ſo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from its fragrance, 
| | Bacon. Piiton. - Boyle. 
MSK. a. [from muſe. ] Fragrant 3 ſweet 
of ſcent. X : Milton. 
MU'SLIN. /. A fine ſtuff made of cotton. 
Gay. 
MU'SROL. g. | mofercde, French. ] The 5 
band ef a horſe's bridle, Bailey. 
MUSS. /. A'ſcrambl:. Shakeſbeare. 
MUSSITA/TION. /. [myfſite, Lat.] Mur- 
mur; grumble, . 
MU/SSULMAN, /. A Mahometan believer. 


MUST. verb imperfecc. | mufſen, Dute h.] To 


be obliged. It is only uſed before a verb. 
Muſt is of all perſuns and tenſes, and uſed 
of perſons and things. 
MUST. ſ. Lanſtum, Latin. ] New wine; new 
wort. a Dryden. 
To MUST. v. a. nos, Welſh, ſtinking.] 
To mould; to make mouldy. Moertimer. 
To MUST. v. a. Lo grow mouldy. * 


MUSTA'CHES. /. I muſtacles, Fr.] Whiſk- 


ers; hair on the PPS lip. 


Steuer. 
i Vo. II. i 


G1 ev. . 


French.] A plant, The flower conſiſts of 

four leaves, which are placed in form of a 

creſt. | Sewift. 
To MU'STER, v. a. To aſſemble in order to 

form an army. Blackmore, 
To MU/STEK. v. a, mouſteren, Dutch. 

1. To review forces. Locke, 

2, To bring together. Shakeſp. Wood, 
MU'STER. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A review of a body of forces. B. Jobn. 

2. A regiſter of forces muſtered, Youth, 

3. A collection: as, a muſter of peacocks. 

4. To paſs Mus TER. To be allowed. 

South. 

MU'STERBOOK. /. Tmufter and book.] A 
book in which the forces are regiſtered, 

Shakeſpeare. * 

MU'STERMASTER. /. | m»fter and maſter, ] 

One who ſuperintends the muſter to pre- 

vent frauds, NMuollet. 
MU/STER-ROLL, ſ. [muſter and roll, A 

re giſter of ſorces. | oe. 
MU/STILY, ad. [from muffly.] Mouldily. 
MU'STINESS, ſ. [from my. Mould; 

damp foulneſs. : Evelyn. 
MU'STY. a. [from muft.] 

1. Mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp z moiſt and 

fei, Bacon. 

2. Stale; ſpoiled with age. Harvey. 

3. Vapid wah — - Pope. | 

4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; want= 

ing practice in the cccurrences of life. 
MUTABUFLITY. {. [mutabilite, French. 

1. Changeableneſs; not continvancein the 

ſame ſtate. Hoober. Snckling. Stilling fßect. 

2. Inconſtarey; change of mind. Shakeſp. 
MU"TABLE. a. ¶nutabilis, Latin.] 

1. Sudject to change; alterable. South, 
2. Inconſtant; unſeitled, Shakeſp. Milt. 
MU"TABLENESS. ,., from mutable. J 

Changeableneſs ; uncertainty. 
MUTA*TION, /. [mmtation, French; - 

tatio, Latin.] Change; alteration. Bacon. 
MU TE. a. [ mac:, Fr. mutus, Latin.] Silent; 

not vocal; not having the uſe of voice. 


Dryden. 

MUTE. /. 7 | ES: 

1, One that has no power of ſpeech. _ 
b Shakeſpeare. 

2. A letter which can make no found. 
| Helder. 
To MUTE, v. u. {mutir, French.] To dung 
as birds. | \ . 
MU/TELY. ad. | from mute. ] Silently; not 
vocal'y, Milton. 
To MU/TILATE. v. a. [nutiler, French; 
mutila, Latin.] Lo deprive of ſome eſſential 
art 5 Aadiſov.' 
MUTILA'TION. ſ. [ mutilation, Fr. mutila- 
tio, Latin. ] Deprivation of a limb, or any 
eſſential part, Clarendor. 


KUR 


Murrixk. þ [mutin, French. ] A mutineer. 
Shakeſpeare. 
MUTINE'ER. . [from n, French.] A 
” mover of ſedition. Dryden. 
MUTTINOUS. . [murine French.] Sedi- 
tious; buſy in inſurrection; turbulent. 
I aller. 
MU*TINOUSLY. ad [from mutinons. ] Se- 
diticuſly ; rurbulently, Sidney. 
MU'TINOUSNESS. J. {from mutinous.] Se- 
ditiouſneſs; turbulence. 
To MU'TINY. 1 . [mutiner, French. } To 
8 agaĩnſt authority ; to make inſurrecti- 
| Seuth, 
MUTINY. . [from the verb.] Inſurrecti- 
on; ſeditian. Temple. 
To MU'T TER, v. n. [mutire, Latin.] To 
gramble ; o murmur. Burton. Dryden. 
To MUTTER. v. a. To utter with im- 
perfect articulation. Creech, 
MUTTER. /. {from the verb.] Murmur; 
obſeure utterance, Milton. 
Mu TTERER. / [from utter. ] Grumbler; 
murmuter. 
MU'TTERINGLY, ad, {from muttering. ] 
With a low voice. 
MU'TTON. /. [ mouton,” French. ] 
1. The fleth of ſheep dreſſed for food. Swift. 
2. A ſheep: now only in ludicrous lan- 
.— guage. Hayward. 
MUTTONFI'ST. ſ. [mutton and ff.] A 
Hand large and red. Dryden. 
MU'TUAL. 4. [mutuel, French. ] Recipro- 
"cal; each acting in return or correſpon- 
dence to the other. Pope. 
MUTUALLY. ad. from mutual.] Recipro- 
_ cally; in return. Newton, 
MUTUATITY. / {from mutual. ] Recipro- 
cation. Shakeſpeare. 
MUZZLE. /. {muſe au, French, }] 
x. The mouth of anv thing. Sidney. 
. A faſtening for the mouth, which hin- 


ders to bite. Dryden, 
To MU/ZZLE., v. ns. To bring the mouth 
near. 8 L' Efrange. 
TO MU'ZZLE, v. 2. Bs 
1. To bind the mouth. Dryden. 
2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe. 
| 4 L"Eftrange. 
MY. pronomn pofſeſſkue. Belonging to me. 
Bramball. 


MY!NCHEN. ſ. mynct en, Saxon. ] A nun, 
1 Dict. 
MY'OGRAPHY. F2 Juvoy pat.] Adeſcrip- 
tion of the muſcles. 
MV OLOG Y. ,. ſmyologie, eee, The 
deſcription and doctrine of the muſcles, 
3 Cheyne, 
MV Op. . Shortneſs of ſight. 
MYRIAD. /. [muta;. ] 
1. The nvimber of ten thouſand, 
ks. 25 Pro 2 any great number. Nfilton. 
n 


. [6v; n Any rude 


MYs 


ruſſian; ſo named from the ſoldiers of 
Achilles. : Swift, 

MYRO/BALAN, . 8 Latin. } 
A fruit. The myrobalans are a dried fruit, 
of which we have five kinds: they are 

_ fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or leſs of an 

_ auſtere acrid taſte: they are the produc- 
tion of five different trees growing in the 
Eaſt Indies, where they are eaten po 2 

ed. Is 

MYROYPOLIST. /. [pipes and nk. 
One who ſells unguents. 

MYRRH. ſ. I nyrrba, Latin.] Myrrb is a 
vegetable product of rhe gum rein kind, 
ſent to us in looſe granules from the fige of 
a pepper corn to that of a walnut, ef a red 
dith brown colour, with more or leſs of an 
admixture of yeYow: its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, with a peculiar aromatick flavour, 
but very nauſeous : its ſmell is ſtrong, but 

not diſagreeable + it is brought from Ethio- 
pia, but the tree which produces it is whol- 
ly unknown. Hill, 

MY'RRHINE. a. [myrrbynus, Lat.] Made 
of the myrrhine ſtone, Milton. 

MY/RTIFORM. /. [myrtusand form. J Hav- 
ing the ſhape of myrtle. 

MY'RTLE. /. [myrtus, Latin. ] A fragrant 
tree. Shakeſpeare, 

MYSELF, / [my and ſelf.] An emphatical 
word added to 7: wg myſelf do it ; that 
is, not I by proxy ; not another. Shakeſp. 

MYSTAGO/GUE, ſ. [wuraywys;,] One 
who interprets divine myſteries; alſo one 
who keeps church relicks, and ſhews them 
to ſtrangers. 

MYSTE/RFARCH. ſ. [purity and d Rn.] 
One preſiding over my ſteries. 

MYSTE/RIOUS. 3. f myfterieux, French. ] 
1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; aw- 
fully obſcure. Denham, 
2. Artfuly perplexed, S$xoifr. 

MYSTE/RIOUSLY. ad. | from myſterious. | 

T. In a manner above underſtanding. 
2. Obſcurely ; enigmatically, 

MYSTE/RIOUSNESS, /. from * ] 
1, Holy obſcurity, Taylor. 
2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 

To MY'/STERIZE. v. a. [from myſtery. | 
To explain as enigmas. Breton. 

MY/STERY. ſ. Ku h.! 

1. Something above human intelligence; 
ſomething awfully obſcure. Taylor. 
2. An enigma; any thing artfully made 
difficult. Shakeſpeare. 
A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe it 
mould, according to Warburton, be writ- 

ten miſtery, from meſtier, French, a trade, 
2 4 Spenſer, Shakeſpea: e. 


18 [myfticus, Latin,] 
Heoler. 
8 2. In- 


MY'/STICAL. 
MY/STICK, 
1. Saeredly obſcure, 


Taylor. 


1 - 


MY 


2. ' Involving ſome ſecret meaning; emble- 
matical, Taylor, 


. Obſcure ; ſecret. Dryden. 


AVS TIC ALI V. ad, | from myſtical, } n 


a manner, or by an act, implying ſome ſe- 
cret meaning. Donne. 
MY/STICALNESS. ſ. [from myſtical.] In- 
volution of ſome ſecret meaning. 
MYTHOLO/GICAL. a. [from mythology. ] 
Relating to the explication of fabulous hi- 
ſtory. Brawn. 


MY T 


MYTHOLO/GICALLY. ad. from mythalo- 
gical.] Ina manner ſuitable to the lyſtem. 
of fables, 

MY THOY/LOGIST. /. [from mythology, ]. A 

relator or expoſitor of the ancient fables of 
the heathens. Creech. Norris. 

To MY THO/LOGIZE. v. . | from mythe- 
logy. } To relate or explain the fabulous 
hiſtory of the heathens, 

MYTHO/LOGY, /. IAS. and 57e. 
Syſtem of fables, Bentley, 


FFC 


N A K 


| A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an in- 
N, variable ſound : as, nv, name, net; 
as, condemn, contemn. 
To NAB. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh. ] To catch 
unexpectedly, 
NA, DIR. J [Arabick.J The point under 
foot directly oppoſite to the zenith. Creech. 
NAFF. /. A kind of tufted ſea-bird. 
NAG, J. [ragge, Dutch. ] A ſmall horſe, A 
horſe in familiar language, Prior. 
NAIL. /. [neg], Saxon. 
I. The horny ſubſtance at the ends of the 
fingers and toes, 
2. The talons of birds and beaſts, 
3. A ſpike of metal by which things are 
faſtened together. 
4. A ſtud; a boſs. 


5. A kind of meaſure; two inches and 2 


quarter. 

6. On the nail. Readily; immediately; 

without delay. __ Soift, 
To NAIL, UV, A. ö 

1. To faſten with nails. Milton. 

2. To ſtud with nails. Dryden. 


NA/ILER../. { from nail. ] A nail- maker. 
NA KED. a. [ naco's, Saxon, ] 
1. Wanting cloaths ; uncovered ; bare, 
Bacon. 
2. Unarmed ; defenceleſs ; unprovided, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden, Shakeſp. 
4. Mere; ſimple; abſtracted. ; 
NA'KEDLY, ad, 
1, Without covering, 
2. Simply; mercly, 
3. Diſcoverably; evidently. 
NAKEDNESS. /, [from na led. 
1. Nudity; want of covering. 


Holder. 


Milton. 


it is ſometimes after m almoſt loſt ; 


Dryden. 


Hooker, ; 


Daniel. 
To NAP, v. a. hnœppan, Saxon. ] To ſlerp; 


NAP 


2. Wantof proviſion for defence, Een. 
3. Plainneſs; evidence; want of conceal- 
ment, Shakeſpeare. 
NAME. g. [nama, Saxon. ] x 
1. The diſcriminatice appellation of an in- 
dividual, Shakeſpeare, 
2. The term by which ary ſpecies is diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 


3. Perſon. Dryden, 
4. Reputation; character. 

5. Renown ; ſame; celebrity. Bacon, 
6. Power delegated. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Fictitious imputation. Dryden, 


8. Appearance; not reality, Shakeſpeare, 
. An opprobrious appellation, Granwille, 


To NAME, Y. As\ 


1, To diſcriminate by a particular appella- 


tion. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To mention by name, Eccluſ. 
3. To ſpecify ; to nominate, Locke. 
4. To utter; to mention, Gon. 


NA/MELESS. a. [from name.] 


1, Not diſtinguiſhed by any ate 


appellation. Dienbam. 
2. One of which the name is not known. 
» Cn 
. Not famous, 


NA/MELY. ad. {from _— Particularly ; 


ſpecially. Hooter. Addiſon, 


NA/MER. ſ. [from name.] One who calls 


any by name, 


NA/MESAKE. /. One that has the ſame 


name with another. Addiſon, 
NAP. /. [bneppan, Saxon, ] 
1. Slumber; a ſhort ſleep, Si 


2. [hnoppa, Saxon. ] Down; villous ſub. 
nce. Spenſer. 


to be drowſy or ſecure, 
4 M 2 


Budibras. Carew. 
NAPE. 


XX, 
s K „ * 
r 


NAR 


NAPE. /. The joint of the neck behind. 


Bacon. 


NA/PERY. ſ. Lx Italian.] Table- 
: [ noperia, 


Na'PHEW. . napus, Latin. ] An herb. 

NAP HT HA. ſ. [naphtha, Latin. ] Napbtba 
is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 

_ © fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt of 
brown in it. It is ſoft and oily to the 
touch, of a ſharp and unpleafing taſte, and 
of a briſk and penetrating ſmell; of the 
bituminous kind, It is extremely ready to 
take fire, It is principally uſed externally 

in paralytick caſes. 

NA/PPINESS. . [from nafpy. ] The quality 

of having a nap. 


NA PRIN. . [from nap.] 


1. Cloaths uſed at table to wipe hs hands, 
Wilkins. 


2. A handkerchief, Obſolete, Shakeſp. 


 NA/PLESS. a. {from nap.] Wanting nap ; 


threadbare. Shakeſpeare. 
NA PPV. a. {from nap.] Frothy; ſpumy. 
Cay 


 NARCPSSUS. f. [Latin ; narcifſ, French. ] 


A daffodil. Thomſen. 
NARCO'TICK. a, [vegnty Kar cetig ue, Fr.] 
Producing torpor, or ſtupefaction. 


NARD. /. [ ardus, Latin. ] 
1. Spikenard. 
2. An odorous ſheub. 


FH ſudibras, 


 NA/REWHALE, . A ſpecies of whole. 


Breton. 
NARRABLE. a, [from narro, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to be told. 

NARRA/TION. . [ narratio, Latin, } Ac- 

count; relation; Piſtory. Abbot. 

NA/RRATIV E. 4. [narratif-ve, Fr. from 
zarro, Latin. ] 

7, Relating ; giving an account. Ayliſſe. 

2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt, 

Pope, 

NARR ATIV E. ſ. A relation; an 1 


South, . 


NA/RRATIVELY. ad. [from narrative. |] 
By way of relation. Aytiffe. 

NARRA/TOR. /. [narrateur, French. 1. 
teller; a relater. Wain. 


To NA/RRIFY. v. 3. [from narro. Lat.] 


To relate; t give account of. Sbaleſp. 
NA RROW. 2. fneinu, Saxon. ] 
1. Not broad or wide. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Small; of no great extent. Braun. 
3. Covetous; avaritious. Sidney, 


4. Contracted ; ungenerous. Spratt. 
Near; within a ſmall diſtance. D-ryd. 
= 4 Cloſe ; vigilant ; attentive, Milion. 
To NA/RROWY. . a. 
#7. +0 nn with reſpect to breadth. 
Breton. qi 


wincy. Brown. 


Bien. Jobn ſon. 
NAR. {. [nari;, Latin.] A noftril. 


NAT 


2. To contract; to impair in dignity. 


\ Locke, 
3. To contract in ſentiment. Pope. 
4. To confi ne; to limit. Watts, 


5 [In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to narrow, 
when he 88 not take ground enough. 
Farr, Die, 
NA? RROWLY. ad. [ from narrow, | 
1. With little breadth or wideneſs. 
2. Contractedly; without extent. Swift. 
3. Cloſely ; vigilantly. 


Shake ares. 
4. Nearly; within a little, Kei. 


5. Avaritiouſſy; ſparingly. 
NA'RROWNESS. /. [from grows] 


1. Want of breadth, Addiſon, 

2, Want of comprehenſion; Locke. 
3. Confined tate z contractedneſs. 

| Denham, 

4. Meanneſs; poverty. Seuth, 

5. Want of capacity. Burnet, 

NAS, [from ne has or has not.] Spenſer, 


NA'SAL, a. [| naſus, Latin. ] Belonging to the 
noſe. Holder. Brown. 
NA/STY. a. [naft, na-, German, wet. 
1. Dirty; filthy; ſordid ; nauſeous ; pol - 
luted. Sewift, 
2. Obſcene ; leud. 
NA/STILY. ad houp naſty. ] 
1. Dirtily; flthily ; r. 
2. Obſcenely; groſsly. 
NA?/STINESS. /. [from naſty. ] 
1. Dirt; filth. Hayward. 
2, Obſcenity ; groſſneſs of ideas. . South, 
NA*'TAL. a. [natal, French. ] Native; re- 
lating to nativity. Camden. . 
NATATTION. ſ. [natatie, Latin. ] The act 
of ſwimming. Freun. 
NA'THLESS. ad. na, that is, not, rhe leſs, 
Saxon. ] Nevertheleſs. Milton. 
NA”'THMORE. ad. [na the more.] Never 
the more. Spenſer. 
NA/TION. ſ. natien, Fr. natio, Latin.] A 
people diſtinguiſhed from another people. 
Raleigh, 
NA/TIONAL, a. [ national, Fr. from nation. ] 
1. Publick ; general; not private; not 
particular, Aadiſon. 
2- Pigotted to one's own country. 


Bacon, 


 NA'TIONALLY. ad. from national.] With 


regard to the nation. South, 
NA/TIONALNESS. ſ. [from national. ] Re- 
ference to the people in general. 
NATIVE. a. [ nativus, Latin; natif-ve, 
French.) 5 
1. Produced by nature; not artificial. 
Davies. 
2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature, 
Swift. 
3. Conferred by birth, Denham, 
4- Pertaining to the time or place of birth. 


Shakeſpeare. 

„ . Origin, Milton. 
NA/TIVE. , 

1 1. One 


ö 


Nady 


1. One born in any place; original inha- 
bitant. HBacon. 
2. Offspring. 
NA/TIVENESS. ſ. [from native. ] State of 
being produced by nature, 
NATVVITY, ſ. [nativite, French. ] 
1. Birth; iſſue into life. 
Bacen. Shakeſpeare, 
2. State or place of being produced. Milt. 
NA/TURAL. 4. [ raturel, French. ] 
1. Produced or effected by nature. 


FH: ilkins, 

2 Illegitimate. Temple. 

3 Beſtowed by nature. Sevift, 

4. Not forced; not farfetched ; dictated 

by nature. Motton. 
5 Tender 3 affectionate by nature. 

Shakeſpeare, 

6. Unaffected; - according to truth and re- 

ality. Addiſon, 


7. Oppoſed. to violent; as, a natural death, 
 NA/TURAL. /. {from acre. | 

1. An idiot; a fool, Shakeſp. Locke, 
2. Native; original inhabitant, Raleigh, 
3- Gift of nature ; nature; quality. 


= Wuton. 
NA/TURALIST. ſ. [from natural] A ſtu- 
dent in phyſicks. Addiſon, 


N ATURALIZA'TION. ſ. [from gatura- 
lixe.] The act of inveſting aliens with the 
privileges of native ſubjects. Bacon. 

To NA"LURALIZE. v. a. [from natural. 
1. To inveſt with the privileges of native 
| ſubjects, Davies, 
2. To make eaſy like things natural, 

Seuth, 

NA'TURALLY. ad, '| from natural, ] 

1. According to unaſſiſted nature. Hooker, 

2. Without affectation. Shakeſpeare. 

» Spontaneovſly, Pi 

NA/TUR ALNESS, /. [from natural, ] 

1. The ſtate of being given or produced by 


nature,. South. 
2. Conformity to truth and reality; not 
afteRation. Dryer. 


NA*TURE. /. [natura, Latin. ] 
1. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the material and animal world, 
| Shakeſpeare, Cꝛoley. 
2. The native ſtate or properties of any 
thing. Hale. 
3. The conſtituti ion of an animated body. 


Shakeſpeare. * 


4 Diſpoſition of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The regular courſe of things. Shakeſp. 
6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 

; Glanwille, 
7. Natural affection, or reverence, Pope. 
3. The tate or operation of the material 


* , Pepe. 
Sort; ſpecies, Dryden. 

20 Sentiments vr images adapted to na- 

ture, Addiſon, 


NAU 


Tr. Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches 

the qualiries of things. Pope. 
NATU/RITY. . {from nature, ] The late 

of being produced by nature. Brown, 
NA/VAL. a, { naval, French, ] | 


1, Conſiſting of ſhips, Waller. 


2. Belonging to ſhips. Ten pie. 
NAVE. ſ. {[nap, Saxon. ] 


1. The middle part of the wheel in which ' 


_= axle moves. Shakeſpeare. 
From nawis, nave, old French. | The 
middle part of the church diſtinct from the 
aiſles or wings. Ayliffe. 
NA/VEL. /. [napela, navela, Saxon, ] 


1. The point in the middle of the belly, 


by which embryos communicate with the 
parent, Brown, 
2, The middle; the interiour part. Milt. 

NA/VELGALL. £ Navelgall is a bruiſe on 
the top of the chine of the back, behind 
the ſaddle, right againſt the zavel, 


NA/VELWORT. . An herb. Tiller, 
NA/VEW, /. [napus, Lat. zavear, Fr.] An 


herb. AM. Ver P 
NAUGHT.. a. [nahe, naphahr, Saxon,] 
Bad ; corrupt ; worthleſs. ,  #Heoker, 


NAUGHT. /. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though improperly, written nought. 


Shakeſpeare. 


NA/UGHTILY. ad. [from naugl y.] Wic- 
kedly ; corruptly. 

NA/UGHTINESS. /. [from naughty.] Wic- 
kedneſs; badneſs. [ * idney. 

NA/UGHTY. 4. {from naught, ] "Bad 3 
wicked ; corrupt, Sidney. 


NA/VIGABLE. a. [navigable, French. ] Ca- 


pable of being paſſed by ſkips or boats. 
Raleigh, 
NA/VIGABLENESS. /. {from navigable.] 

Capacity to be paſſed in veſſels, 

To NA/VIGATE, v. n. [nevigo, Lat.] To 
ſail ; to paſs by water. Arbuthnot. 
To NA/'VIGATE. v. a, To paſs by ſhips 
or boats, Arbuthmnor. 
NAVIGA/TION, ſ. [nawigation, French. ] 
1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. 
: Bacon. 
2. Vellcls of navigation, Sha leſpeare. 
NAVIGATOR. ſ. [navigateur, French. ] 


Sailor; ſeaman; traveller by water. Brere. 


NA/ ULAGE, . [ naulum, Latin, ] The 
freight of paſſengers in a ſhip, 

NAU/MACHY, /. [naumachie, Fr. nauma- 
chia, Latin.] A mock ſea fight. 

To NAU'/SEATE, v. . from nauſeo, Lat.] 
To grow ſqueamiſh; to turn away with 
diſguſt, Watts. 

To NAU'SEATE. m. A. 

1. To loath ; to reject with diſguſt. 
Brown, 
2. To ſtrike with diſguſt, Soi. 

NAU'SEOUS. a. 94 4 nauſea, Lat. nauſee, 

French. ] Loatbſome ; diſguſtful, Denham. 
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NAU/SEOUSLY, ad. [ from nat, ons ] 
Loathſomely ; diſguſtfully ryden, 


NAU! SEOQUSNESS. 1. [ from "nauſeous, ] 
Loathſomenefs; quality of raiſing diſguſt. 


Dryden. 
NAUTICAL. 4. [rauticus, Latin. ] Per- 
NAU/TICE. taining to failors. Cam. 


NAUTILUS. /. Latin; nautile, French. ] 
A ſhell ih furniſhed with ſomething ana- 
logous to cars and a fail, Pope. 
NA'VY. /. [from avis, Latin.] An aſſem- 
bly of ſhips ; a fleet. | Clarendon, 
NAY. ad. | na, Saxon, or zeaye.] 


1. No; an adverb of negation. Denham, 
2. Not only ſo but more. Ben. Jobrſon. 
Word of refuſal. > As, 


NAVY ORD. ſ. {ray and word. ] 
1. The faying nay. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A proverbial reproach z a bye word, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
NE. ad. Saxon. ] Neither; and not. Sener. 
NEAF. . { nef, Iſlandick. Tl A fiſt. Shakeſp. 


To NEAL. v. o. Fonelan, Saxon. ] To tem- 


per by a gradual and regulated heat, 


Maxon. 
To NEAL. v. n. To be tempered in fire. 
| : Bacon. 
NEAP. a. [nepplo's, Saxon; næpxrz, poor, ] 
Low; decreſcent. Uſed only of the tide. 
Hakew:!). 


NEAR. grep. [ren, Saxon. ] At no great 


diſtance from; cloſe to; nigh. gon 
NEAR. ad. 
1. Almoſt, 

2. At hand; not far off. Dryden, 

. Within 2 little. Bacon. 
NEAR. 4. 

1. Not diſtant. Cengſis. 


2. Advanced towards the end of an enter- 


priſe or difquiſition. Hooker. 
3. Cloſe ; not rambling. Dryden. 
4. Cloſely related. Leviticus, 


' 5. Intimate; familiar ; admitted to confi- 
' dence. Shateſpeare. 
6. Touching ; preſſing; affecting; dear, 
; * Stake; Pearc. 

7. Parſimonĩous, inclining to covetouineſs. 


KEAR band. Cloſely. Bacun, 
NEARLY. ad. [from near, | 

1. At no great diſtance, Atterbury. 
2. Cloſely; preſſingiy. Milton. Swift, 


In a niggardly manner. 

NEARNESS. . from near. ] 

1. Cloſeneſs; not remotenels. 
; Footer, Duppa. 
| 2. Alliance of blood or affection. Earon, 
— ERC to avarice ;; caution of ex- 
Bacon, 
NEAT. * Jneaz nyten, 0 1 : 
1. Black cattle; oxen, Sale . May, 
2. A co OF ox. Sil eare. 


NEAT. a. Lver, French. 


NEC 


A Elegant, but without digni Pope. 
Cleanly, i wg Altos. 

ry Pure f 3 ; unmingled. 
Chapman, 


NEATHERD. . Trey nd, Saxon. ] A cow- 
keep?r; one who has the care of black 
cattle, Dryden. 

NEA/TLY. a. from near.] 

1. W but without dignity ; ſpruce- 
ly. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Cleanlily, 


—— 1 neat.] 
1. Spruceneſs ; elegance 3 dignity. 
Hooter. 

2. Cleanlineſs. 

NEB. ſ. [nebbe, Saxon, ] 
1, Noſe; beak; mouth. Retained in the 
—_— Shateſpeare, 

In Scotland. 4 The bill of a bird. 

NE'B LA. /. [Latin.] It is applied to ap- 
pearances, like a cloud in the human body; 
a5 to films upon the eyes, 

NE'BULOUS. 2. [nebuloſus, Latin. ] Mifty ; 
cloudy. 

NE/CESSARIES. . [from neceſſary. ] Things 
not only convenient but needful. Hamm, 

NE'CESSARILY. ad. [from neceſſary; } | 

1. Indiſpenſably. Hooker, 

2. By inevitable conſequence. Hooker, 
NECESSARINESS. ſ. [from neceſſary. 1 

The ſtate of being neceſſaty 
NE'CESSARY, 2. . Latin. ] 

1. Needful; — requiſite, 

Tilfotſon. 

2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. 

3. Conclufve ; degifive by inevitable con- 
ſequence. Tillotſon, 
To NECE'SSIFATE. v. a. [from neceſſilas, 

Latin.] To make neceſſary ; not - leave 


free. uppa. 
NECESSIT A/TION, . 1 rom 22 [| 
The act of making neceſſary; fatal com- 


pnlſion, Bramball, 
NECP/SSITATED. a. [from rereffity.] In 
2 a ſtate of want. Shakeſpeare, 
NECE/SSITOUS, 2. [from neceſſity. ] Preſſed 
. with poverty. Clarendon, 
NECE/SSITOUSNESS, /. [from necefſitons.] 
Poverty ; want ; need. Burnet, 
NECE/SSFTUDE. 'ſ. [ receſſituds, Latin. ] 
1, Want; need. 
2. Friendſhip. 
wm = ec . [necefſitas, Latin.) 
. Cogency ; compulſion; fatality. Mil, 
2. State of being neceſſary ; indiſpenſsble- 
neſs, Shakeſpearc, 
3. Want; need; poverty. Clarendon, 
4. Things neceſſary for human life. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Cogency of argument z. inevitable con- 
ſequence. Raleigh, 
NECK. . {hneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch, ] 
1, The 


ale, 


NEE 


. The part between the head and body, 
EE 5 Shakeſpeare, 
2. A long narrow part. Bacon, 
3. On the neck; immediately after, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
any thing being dene; or, to do more than 
half, | | 
NE'CKBEEF. ſ. [neck and beef. ] The coarſe 


fleſh of the neck of cattle. Swift. 


NE/CKCLOATH. ſ. [neck and cloath, ] That 
which men wear on their neck. Gay. 

NE/CKERCHIEF.7 / A gorget ; hand- 

NE/CKATEE, kerchief for a wo- 
man's neck | | 

NE/CKLACE. , [neck and lace.] An orna- 
mental ſtring of beads or precious ſtones, 
worn by women on their neck. JArbath, 

NE/CKWEED. /. [neck and weed, ] Hemp. 

Cant. 

NECROMANCER. 2 veupòe and uli. ] 
One who by charms can converſe with the 
ghoſts of the dead. Sevift, 

NE/CROMANCY. \ [1:xp3%; and jaylis ; 
necromance, French. 

1. The art of revealing future events, by 


communication with the dead, Brown, 
2. Enchantment; conjuration, Abbot. 
NE'CTARED. 4. [from nectar.] Tinged 
with nectar. Milton. 


NECTA/REOUS. a. nectareus, Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling nectar; ſweet as nectar. Pape. 
NE CTARINE. a. [from nectar.] Sweet as 
nectar. . Milton. 
NEC TARINE. /. rectarine, French.] A 
fruit of the plum kind. This fruit differs 
from a peach in having a ſmooth rind and 
the fleſh-firmer. 5 Miller. 
NEED. /. [re d, Saxon ; noed, Dutch. ] 
1. Exigency; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 
| a Shakeſpeare, 
2. Want; diftreſsful poverty, Shakeſps 
3. Want ; lack of any thing for uſe. 
Baker, 
To NEED. v. a. To want; tolack. Marr. 
To NEED. v. ». 


1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary, Sper. - 


2. To have neceſſity of any thing. Locke. 
NEE DER. ſ. [from need. } One that wants 
any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
NEF/DFUL, a. [need and full.] Neceſſary; 
indifpenſably requiſite. 
NEE/DFULLY. ad. | from netdful ] Neceſ- 
far ly. yy Ben. Fohrjon, 
 NEE/DFULNESS. ,. from zeedful. | Ne 
ceſſity. 
| NEE/DILY. ad. from necdy.] lo poverty; 
poorly. Fd | 
NEE/DINESS, .. {from needy } Want; po- 
verty. 8 | Bacon. 
NEE DLE. ſ. [n#*wl, Savon] 
1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end 


NE'ER. [| for never, | 


Common Prayer. . 


NEG 


to pierce cloath, and perforated at the other 
to receive the thread. : Dryden. 


2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the mari- 
ners compaſs ſtands regularly north and 
ſourh, * Burnet. 
NEE'DLE-FISH, ſ. [needle and £/.] A kind 
of ſea fiſh, Woodward. 
NEE/DLE-FUL. /. [needle and full] As 
much thread as is generally put at one time 
in the needle, | 
NEE/DLER. fo {from needle, ] He 
NEE/DLEMAKER., 725 o makes needles, 
NEE'DLEWORK. f. [| needleand work. ] 
1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. | 
2, Embroidery by the needle. * Addiſor. 
NEE'DLESSLY, ad. | from needleſs. ] Unne- 
ceſſarily; without need. , Holder. 
NEE/DLESSNESS. /. [from needleſs] Un- 
neceſſarineſs. Locke. 
NEE/DLESS, 4. from need.] Unneceſlary ; 
not requiſite, Hooker, Shakeſpeare, 
NEE/DMENT. /. [from need.] Something. 
receflary, Spenſer. 


NEEDS. ad. [rever, Saxon, unwilling. ] 


Neceſſarily; by compulfion ; indiſpenſably. 

| 0 Davies. 
NEEDY, 3. [from need.] Poor; neceſſitous; 
diſtreſſed by poverty. Sͤ)penſer. 
To NEESE {ny/e, Daniſh * 
o N. „D. u. anifh 53 mnieſens 
Dutch. ] To ſneeſe - 2 diſcharſe 3 
cies by the noſe, 38 2 Kings. 


NEF. /. [old French, from nawe.] The body 


of a church, Addiſon. 
NEF A/RIOUS. a, [ nefarius, Latin, ]  Wic- 
ked; abominable. Aylife. 
NEGA*TION. /. [negatio, Latin; negation, 
French. ] 
1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. 
| Bentley, Rogers. 
2. Deſcription by negative, art. 
NE/GATIVE, 2. [ negatif, Fr. negativys, 
Latin. ] 1 
1. Denying; contrary to affirmative. 
2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 
| South, 
2. Having the power to withhold, though 


not to compel, King Charies. 
NE/GATIVE. /. bi 

1. A propoſition by which ſomething is 

denied. | Tilktſon. 


2. A particle of denial; as, nof. -iCleavel. 
NE/GATIVELY. 4d. I fHom nezative.] 

1. With denial; in the form of denial ; 

not affirmatively, ' Boyle, 

2. In form of tpeech implying the abſence 


of ſomething, : Hooker. ... 


To NE/GLECT. ».'a. [negleus, Latin. 7 
1. To omit by careleſſneſs. 1 — 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedlefineſs. 

To poſtpone. Shakeſpeare. 


3 
NE'GLECT- / Pneglifus, La in.] 
1. In- 


NEI 


1. Inſtance of inattention. 
3. Careleſs treatment. 
3. Negligence ;z frequency of neglect. 
Denham, 
&. State of being unregarded, Prior. 
NEGLE'CTER. /. [from neg/e#.] One who 
neglects. | 
' NEGLE/CTFUL. a. [no/c# and full. 
1. Heedleſs; careleſs; inattentive. 
3 Arbutb not. 
2. Treating with indifference, Locke. 
NEGLE/CTION. -/. [from zeg/e#.] The 
ſtate of being negligent. | 
NEGLE/CTFULLY. ad. from negle&fu!. ] 
With heedleſs inattention. 
NEGLE/CTIVE. 4. [from neglectf.] Inat- 
ttentive to, or regardleſs of. Ning Charles. 
NE'/GLIGENCE, /. [xegligence, Fr. nqgli- 
 _ gentia, Latin. ] Habit of omitting by heed- 
lefineſs, or of acting careleſly. Shakeſp. 


NE'GLIGENT.. 8. [| negligent, Fr. negligens, 

__ Latin, | | 
1. . heedleſs; habitually inatten- 
tive. : f 8 3 Chron. 
2. Careleſs of any particular, Baruch. 
3. Scornfully regardleſs. Seoift, 


NE/GLIGENTLY. ad. from neg/igerr.] 
x. Careleſsly; heedleſsly; without exact- 
neſs. * Bacon. 
2. With ſcornful inattention. 

To NEGO/TIATE. wv. . | negocier, French, ] 
To have intercourſe of buſineſs; to traf- 


fick z to treat. | Bacon, 
NEGOTIA'TION. ſ. - geciation, Fr. from 
iate.] Treaty of bufinefs. How. 


NGO TIA, TOR. / eee Fr. from 
- nepotiate-} One employed to treat with o- 
thers. b _ Swift, 

NEGO/TIATING. 2. | from regotiate. 
Employed in negotiation. 

NERO. ſ. [Spaniſh ; negre, French. ] A 
blackmoore. Brews. 

NEIF. f. I-, Ildandick ; reef, Scottiſh, ] 
Fiſt. | 

To NEIGH. . 3. hna zin, Saxon.] To 

utter the voice of 2 horſe. Smith, 


NEIGH. . [from the verb.] The voice of 


an horſe. Shakeſpeare, 
NEFGHBOUR. /. [nebzebun, Saxon. ] 
1. One who lives near to another. Ciuren. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with ano- 
ther. 2 Shakeſpeare, 
3. Any thing next or near. Shakeſpeare, 
Intimate ; confidant. . 
5. IIn divinity.] One partaking of the 
fame nature, and therefore entitled to gond 
offices, | ratt. 
„To NEVGHBOUR. ». 4. [from the noun. ] 


To adj in to; to confine on. Shakeſpeare, 


NEFVGHBOUR HOOD. /. from neighbour. ] 


1. Place adjoining, diſon, 
2. State of being near each other, Srvife, 


Shakeſpcere, 


3. Thoſe that live within reach of commu- 
nication, | 
NEI'GHBOURLY. a, [from neighbour.] Be- 
coming a neighbour z kind; civil. 
| Arbuthnot., 
NEVGHBOURLY. ad. [from neigbbour.] 
With ſocial civility. | 
NEFTHER, conjun&, [napSen, Saxon, no 
either.] | 
1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwer- 
ed by nor; as, fight neither with ſmall nor 
great, | 1 Kings, 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 
negative or prohibition to any ſentence ; as, 
ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch 
It. , Geneſis. 


NEITHER, pronoun, Not either; nor one 


nor other. Dryden. 
NEO/PHYTE. /. [ neophyte, Fr. veg” and 
Sun.] One regenerated; a convert. | 
NEO'TE/RICK. 4. ¶ neotericus, Latin. ] Mo- 
dern; novel; late. Grew, 
— { nepeta, Latin. ] An herb. 
NE/PENTHE. ſ. [i and 288. ] A drug 
that drives away all pains. „e. 
NE PHE W. ſ. [nepes, Latin; never, Fr:] 
1. The fon of a brother or ſiſter. Locke, 
2. The grandſon, Out of uſe. Hooker. 
3- Deſcendant, hou ever diſtant. Out of uſe. 
NEPHRI'TICK, a. [»+pphx®-; nepbretique, 
French, : 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 
2. Troubled with the ſtone, Arbutbnot. 
3- Good againft the ftone. Woodward. 
NE/POTISM. /. { nepotiſme, French. ] Fond- 
neſs for nephews, Addiſon. 
NERVE, ſ. [Lreruut, Latin. ] 
I. The nerves 2re the organs of ſenſation 
_ Paſſing from the brain to all parts of the 
body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is uſed by the poets for finew or ten- 
don. Pope, 
NE/RVELESS. a. [from nerve,} Without 
ſtrength. © Dunciad. 
NE/RVOUS. 2. [ner voſus, Latin. ] 
x. Well ſtrung ; ſtrong; vigorous. Pere. 
2. Relating to the nerves. 
3. Having weak or diſeaſed nerves, Cheyne. 
NE/RVY. a. [from nerve.] Strong; vigo- 
rous. Shakeſpeare, 
NE/SCIENCE. ſ. | from neſcio, Latin. } Ig- 
norance ; the ſtate of not knowing. | 
Glarville, 
NESH, a, rere, Saxon. ] Soft; eafily hurt. 
NESS, 
1. A termination added to an adjective to 
change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting fate 
or quality; as, poiſonous, poiſonouſneſs z fro 
nirre, Saxon, ; 
2. The termination of - many names of 
places where there is a heagiand or pro- 
b montory ʒ 


NEU 


montory ; from nere, Saxon, a headland z 
as INVERNESS» 

NEST.. /. [nepr, Saxon. ] 
1. The bed formed by the bird for incuba- 


tion, Deuteronomy, 
2, Any place where animals are produced, 
Bentley. 


3. An abode ; place of reſidence, Shakeſp, 
4. A warm cloſe habitation, Spenſer. 
5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or con- 
veniences. 
To NES T. v. n. [from the noun.] To build 
% neſts, _ p 1 e 
STE neſs an n egg 
eft in the LL i IS! Hudibras. 
To NE/STLE. v. n. [from neft.] To ſettle; 


to harbour, Baccn. 
To NESTLE. v. a. 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt. Donne. 


2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young; 
. Chapmen, 

NE'STLING. /. Thom neſtle.] A bird juſt 
taken out of the neſt, 

NET. /. [nati, Gothick ; ner, Saxon. ] A 
texture woven with large interflices or 
meſhes. Taylor. 

NET THER. 2. [neoben, Sax, neder, Dut.] 
2. Lower; not upper. Peacham. Dryden, 
2. Being in a lower place. Milton. 
3. A e 3 belonging to the regions be- 


Dryden. 
' NETHERMOST. . [ſuperl, of nether, ] 


Loweſt, ſalms. 
NE TTLE. ſ. [nerve], Saxon. A ſtinging 
herb well known. 
To NE/TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſting; to irritate, | Bentley, 
NETWORK. /. { net and work. ] Any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated, at equal 
diſtances, Spenſer, 
NEVER. ad. La ever 3 næ pne, 93 
1. At no time. | 
2. In no degree, South, 
3. It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the 
ſenſe of an adjective. | 
4. It is much uſed in compoſition ; as, ne- 
ver- ending, having no end. Milton. 
NEVERTHELESS. ad. [never the leſs. ] 
Notwithſtanding that. Bacon. 
NEU/ROLOGY. h. [oed and x⁰νε ,.! A 


deſcription of the nerves. 


NEU/ROTOMx. fe | veopoy and ri. 


The anatomy of the nerves. 
NEU / TER. 4. [neuter, Latin; neutre, Fr.] 
1. Indifferent; not A on either fide, 
Addiſon, 
2. * grammar.] A noun that implies 


no Dryden, 


NEU/TER, . One indifferent and unen- 
gaged. Addiſon. 
NEU/TRAL. 4. [neutral, Fr.] 
1. Indifferent; 5 not engaged on either ſide. 


Bacon, 
"Vo L p II. 


Not any. Marthero, 


- 


NIB 
2. Neither good nor bad. Davies. 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot, 
NEUTRAL. /. One who does not act nor 
engage on either ſide. Bacon. 
NEU TRALITV. /. [neutralite, Fr.] 
1. A fate of indifference, of neither 
friendſhip nor hoſtility. *' Addijons 
2. A ſtate between good and evil, Donne. 
NEU'/TRALLY, ad. [from neutral.] Indif- 
ferently, 
NEW. 4. 116 Welk ; neop, Saxon; 
neuf, Fr. 
1. Not old; freſh; Hurnei. 
2. Modern. | Temple, 
3. Not antiquated ; having the effect of 
novelty, Pope. 
4. Not habituated. c Hooker, 
5. Renovated; repaired, ſo as to recoyer 


the firſt ſtate. Bacon, 
6. Freſh aſter any thing. Dryden. 
Not of antient extraction. Addiſon. 


NEW, ad. This is uſed in compoſition for 
newly, Siduey. Cowley. 
NEWFA'NCLED. a. [ new and fangle, } 
Formed with vain or fooliſh love of no- 


velty. | Aiterbury, 
NEWFA'/NGLEDNESS. 2 / [from rzew- 
NEWFA/NGLENESS, I Fangled.] Vain 


and fooliſh love of novelty, 


Sidney, 


NE/WEL. /,. 


1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe 


is carried. Bacon, 
2. Novelty, Spenſer, 
NE/WING, /. Veſt. Ainſworth. 
NE/WLY. ad. | from zetv.] Freſhly; lates 
ly. Spenſer 5 


NE'WNESS: 'F [frow ner.] Freſhneſs ; 
lateneſs; novelty ;- recentneſs; ſtate of 
being new. Sidney. South, 

NEWS. ſ. without the ſingular. ¶ from new 3 
nouvelles, Fr.] 


1. Freſh account of any thing. Waller. 


2. Papers which give an account of the 
Pope. © 
NE/WS-MONGER. . [news and monger, ] 


.' tranſactions of the preſent times. 


One whoſe employment it is to hear arid 
to tell news, Shakeſpeare. * 


NEWT. /. [New i is ſuppoſed by Skinner to 


be contracted from” an ever.] Eft; ſmall 


C2 


. lizard, Shakeſpeart, 
NEW. VEAR?S-GIFT. 7. Preſent made 
on the firſt day of the year. 
. Shakeſpeate, Sill; ng fert. 
NEXT. a. [next, Saxon, ] . 
. Neareſt in place. Bacon, 
jor Neareſt in any gradation. Clarendon - 


NEXT, ad. At the time or turn immedi- 
ately ſucceeding. gad. ſon. 


NI AS. ſ. [niais, * Simple, filly, 


* 


and foolith. - Sap. 
NIB. ſ. {nebbe, Dutch. ] 

1. The bill or beak of a bird. 

2, The point of a pen. n | 
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NIC 


' NUBBED. a. [from nib.}] 8 2 nib. 
To NUVBBLE. v. a. {from ib, the beak or 
mouth. }] 
x. To bite by little at a time; to eat flow - 
ly. Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland, 
th > 1h, tHe bait. Gay. 
To NI'BBLE. v. 
1. To b te at. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To carp at 3 to find fault — 5 7 
; = 
NLBBLER. /. [ from ni#b/e. ] One that 
* bites by little at a time, 
NICE. 4. [nere, Saxon, ſoft. ] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute ex- 
actneſs. It is often uſed to expreſs a cul- 


pable delicacy. Sidney. 
. Scrupulouſly and minutely cautious. 
** 
3. Faſtidious; 3 
4. Eaſily injured; delicate. 
5. Formed with minute exactneſs. 
Kale, 
6. Refined. 5 . 
NICELY. ad. [from nice.] 
1. Accurately ; minutely ; ſcrupulouſly. 
| Donne. 
2. Deli Aꝛrterbury. 


cately, 
NI/CENESS. x " a nice. ] 
I, Accuracy; minute exactneſs. Dryden. 
2. Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. 


| Sidney. 
' NICETY, . [from nice.] 
1. Minute accuracy. Prior. 
2. Accuate performance. Audi ſan. 


4. Minute obſervation; punQilious diſ- 
— ; ſubtilty. Locke, 
5. Delicate management; cautious treat- 
Ment. 

6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. 

7. Niceties in the plural, dainties or de- 

licacies in eatin 
NICHAR. , A plant, Miller, 
NICHE. ſ. [French.} A hollow in which 

a ſtatue may be placed. Watton. 
NICK. . | nicte, Teutonick, the twink- 

ling of an eye.] 

2. Exact point of time at which there is 

y or convenience, 


2. oy; php porta hag 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning, 3 
. A winning throw. 
To NICK. v. a, [from the noun.] 
I, To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform 
by ſome light artifice, Hudibras. 
2. To cut in nicks or notches, Ea 
. To fait us elbe ext in nicks, 


0 Shakeſpeare. 
NICKNAME, hk den de nigue, _— 


* 


Swift. 
nioufly, 
'NV'GGARDNESS. from ef A- 


Suckling, 


NIG 


A name given in ſcoff or contempt, © 
Den. Job aſon, 


To NICK NAME. v. #, Te call. by an 
opprobrious appellation. Dunbar, 


To NI/CTATE. 
wink. : | 

NIDE. . [nidus, Latin.] A brood: 
nid 0! pleaſes, 

NY DGE Fa [ corrupted from me bing or 
. int Las men. 

NIDIFIC ATION. 8 L ni Ali fc ai 1g, Latin; 1 
The act of building neſts. Derbam. 

NI DING. 3. [from 118, Saxon, vileneſt. 
Niding, an old Engliſh word Ganiffibg ab- 
ject, baſe minded. Carew, 

NIDO/ROUS. 8a. { niderevx, Fr. from nider, 
Lat.] Reſembling the ſmell or tafte of 


. 4. | nifo, Latin. J To 
Ny. 


as, -& 


roaſted fat. Bacon. 
NI/DOROS IT. n idee. Eructa- 
tion with the of undigeſted roaſt - 
meat. Fl, 5 


NIDULA'TION. / [nida/oz, Latin. ] 
time of remaining in the neſt. Sooke, 
NIECE. . ſniece, niepee, Fr. neptis, Lat.] 
The ter of a brother or ſiſter. 
Nr 4 ick. W, alter. 
'GGARD. ninggr, Iſland A mi- 
ſer; a — A. 
NAR. as Sordid; avaricious z = 
cimonious. Dryden, Shak 
To NFGGARD, v. a. [from the — 
To ſtint. Shakeſpeare. 
NVGGARDISH. a. [from niggard.] Har- 
oo ing ſome dif] + avarice. 
/GGARDLINESS, /. wo ardly. 
Avarice; ſordid * 220 
NV/GGARDLY. 4. [from migard.] A- 
ricĩous; ſordidly parcimonious, 


Hall. Dryden, & 
NVGGARDLY, ad. Sparingly ; 4 2 
Shakeſpeare. 


varice ; ſordid parcimony. idney. 
NIGH. prep. Iayh, Saxon. ] At no great 
diſtance from. Garth 


NIGH. ad. 
1. Not at a great diſtance, Juba, Phill. 

2. To a place near, — Milton. 
NIGH. 2. 

1. Near; not diſtant; not remote, Privy, 
2. Allied cloſely by blood. Knolles, 
To NIGH, v. =, [from the ke 55 

approach; to advance; to draw near, & 8 
NI'GHLY, ad. [from »igh the adje 121 

Nearly; within a little. 

NIGHNESS. . [from nigh.] — ; 


proximity, 
NIGHT. J. [nauts, Gothick ; nihr, Sax, ] 
The time of darkneſsz the time from 

ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe, rg Craſhato. 


mating In this 1. 
at night. 
NIGHT. 


NI 


NICHTBRA'WLER. /. * and hratol- 
er.] One who raiſes diſturbances in the 
night. | Shakeſpeare, 
NVGHTCAP. /. [night and cap.] A cap 
worn in bed, or in undreſs, Seoift. 
NVGHTCROW. /. ſnight and crow. ] A 
bird that cries in the night, Shakeſpeare, 


+ 


 NVGHTDEW. J [night and dew. } Dew 


that wets the ground in the night. Dryden. 
N1I'GHTDOG, /. [night and dig.] A dog 
that hunts in the night. Shakeſpeare, 
NFGHTDRESS. f, The dreſs worn at night. 


; ' Pope. 
NVGHTED. #4. [from night. } Darkened ; 
clouded ; black. Shakeſpeare. 

NEGHTFAREING. , [night and fare.] 
Travelling in the night. Gay. 

NIGHT FIRE. , [night and fire,] Ignis 
fatuus; Will-a-Wiſp. Herbert. 

and y.] Moth 


 NIGHTFLY. / [night 
Shakeſpeare. 


that flies in the might. 


NVUGHTFOUNDERED. ſ. [from gbr and 


Funder, } Loſt or diſtreſſed in the night, 


Milton. 
NIVGHTGOWN. . [night and geron. I A 
looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. 4 


NI'GHTHAG, /. \night and bag. ] Witch 
ſuppoſed to wander in the night. Milton. 
NFGHTINGALE. ſ. [from night, and ga- 
lan, Saxon, to fing. | 5 
1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night 
with remarkable melody; Philomel. Shak, 


2. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare. 
NI/GHTLY. ad. [from night, ] 
n Addiſon, 
2. Every night. Shakeſpeare, 


NVGHTLY, a. [from night.] Done by 
night; acting by night. Dryden. 
NI'GHPMAN, g. [night and man.] One 
who carries away ordure in the night. 
NVGHTMARE. . Lese and according 
to Temple, mara, a ſpirit.] A morbid op- 
preſſion in the night, reſembling the preſ- 
ſure of weight upan the breaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. Arbutbnot. 
NVGHTPIECE, .. [night and piece, ] A 
picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed ſeen 
by candle light, * Addiſon. 
 NUGHTRAIL. . [night and ne zl, Saxon, 
a gown. A looſe cover thrown oyer the 
- dreſs at night. Alaiſen. 
NI GHTRAVEN. / [night and raven. A 
bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries loud 
in the night, Spenſer. 
NUGHTRULE. / [night and rule.] A tu- 
mult in the night. __ Shakeſpeare. 
NI/GHTSHADE. /. [nibe pca'da, Saxon. ] 


A plant of two kinds, common and deadly 


night-ſhade. N f Miller. 
N1V/GHTSHINING. a. [night and ſhine. ] 
Shewing brightneſs in the night. 


NI'GHTWALK, .. [night and watt, ] Wa 


in the night. 


NIP 


NITOHT WALKER. /. [night and walk,} 
One who roves in the night upon ill de- 
| ſigns, | Aſcham, 
NVGHTWARBLING. 4. [night and 2yar- 
e.] Singing in the night, Milton, 
NIV/GHTWARD. a. [night and 2vard.] Ap- 
proaching towards night, ilton, 
NYGHTWATCH. ,{. [night and wwatab. J 
A period of the night as diſtinguiſhed by 
change of the watch, Pſalms. 
NIGRE'/SCENT. a. [ nigreſcens, Latin. J 
OE fac = 
IFICA'TION, /. [niger and facie 
Lat.] The act of eli. 9 51 
NIHPFLITY. /. [nibilite, Fr. nibilum, Lat.] 
Nothingneſs. Watts. 
To NILL. v. a. [from ne eoill.] Not to 
will ; to refuſe, Ben. 2 
NILL. J. The ſhining ſparks of braſs ip 
trying and melting the ore. 
To NIM, v. @. [nemen, Dutch, to take. 
To ſteal. 7 Hudibras. 
NFMBLE. 3. {from nim. ] Quick; active 
ready; ſpeedy; lively ; expeditious. Spenſer, 
NV/MBLENESS. C [from nimble. ] Quick= 
neſs; activity; ſpeed. Hooker, 
NUMBLEWITTED. 4. [nimble and wir.] 
Quick; eager to ſpeak, Bacon. 
NYMBLY, ad. from nimble.] Quickly; 
ſpeedily; actively. Davies. Boyle. 
NI/MBLES. /. Nimbleneſs, | Spenſer. 
NVUMIETY. /. | nimietas, ſchool Latin. ] 
The ftate of being too much. 
NEAR: . [from nim.] A thief; a pil» 
erer. | 
NI'NCOMPOOP. /. [corruption of the Lat. 
non compos.] A fool; a trifler, Addiſon. 
NINE. ſ. [n1zon, Sax. ] One more than eight. 
NUNEFOLD. /. [ nine and fold. ] Nine times. 
Milton, Gay, 
NI/NEPINS. /. [nineand pin.] A play where 
nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground 
to be thrown down by a bowl, Peacham. 
NV/NESCORE., a. Caine and ſcore.] Nine 
times twenty. Addiſon. 
NI/NETEEN. 4. [mgontyne, Sax. ] Ni 
and ten. | x 
NI/NTEENTH, 3. [nigonve oba, Saxon. J 
The ordinal of nineteen; the ninth after 
the tenth, , | 
NINETY. a. [ hun dngonxrz, Saxon, 1 
Nine times ten. 
NINTH, a. [nezova, Saxon. ] That which 
recedes the tenth, 4; Brown. 
NI/NTIETH. a. hun dnizonxecgoda, Sax. ] 
The tenth nine times told. 
NI'NNY. /. [ninno, a child, - Spaniſh, ] A 
fool; a ſimpleton. Svifte 


NIUNNYHAMMER, , [from ning] A 
_ fimpleton, Audi ſon. 
To NIP, v. 4. [rijpen, Dutch. 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite 
with the teeth. Bacon. 
4 N 2 2. To 


* 


2. To cut off by any fight means. 


Mortimer. 

3. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 
Arbuthnot. 

4. To pinch as froſt. * 
penſer. 


5 To vex; to bite, 
| To ſatiriſe; to ridicule; to —— * 
caſtically. Aſscbam. 
NIP. e (from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the * or teeth. 


Aſcham. 
141 * A ſmall cut. Shakeſpeare. ; 
3 A blaſt, Steprey. 


4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm, 

NVPPER. /. [from nip.] A ſatiriſt. 
Aſcham. 

NVPPERS, . [from nip.] Small pincers. 
NYPPIN CLV. ag. [from nip. ]} With bit- 
ter ſarcaſm. 

NUPPLE. /. [nypele, Saxon. ] 
| 1. The teat ; the dug. Ray. 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
is ſeparated. Derbam. 


NFPPLEWORT. /. [Lampſena.] A very N 


common weed. 
NISI PRIUS. . [ In law.] A judicial 
© writ, which lies in caſe where the inqueſt 
s panelled, and returned befcre the juſtices 
of the bank; the one party or the other 
making petifion to have this writ for the 
+ eaſe of their country. It is ſo called from 
the firſt words of the writ, aii apud talem 
cum prius wenerint. 
VIT. F4 [hrixu, Saxon.] The egg of a 
louſe. ; Derham, 
NITENCY. JS. [nitentia, Latin, ] 
1. Luftre; clear brightneſs. | 


2. [From niter, Lat.] Endeavour; ſpring. 


Boyle. 
NITHING. . A coward, daſtard, 28 
* troon, 
NITID. 4. [nitidus, Lat.] Bricht; * £14 
ing; luſtrous. 
NYT RE. / [nitre, Fr. nitrum, Lat.] The 
fait which we know at this time, un- 
der the name of gitre or ſalt- 
alline pellucid but ſomewhat whit- 
in ſubſtance, of an acrid and bitteriſh 
taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of cold- 
nefs upon the tongue, This ſalt, though 
it affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpi- 
fit capable of diffolving almoſt every thing, 
Jet manifeſts no fign of its containin 
any Ac at all in its crude fate, 
- 3s of the number of thoſe ſalts which 
dre "nathrally blended in jniperceptible 
ticles in earths, ſtones, as the par- 
ticles of metals in their ores. The earth 
from which zitre is made, both in Per- 
ſia and the Eafl-Indies, is a kind of 
yellowiſh marl found in the bare cliffs 
of the ſices of hills expoſed to the nor- 


thern and eaſtern winds. From this marl * 


tar and plaifter of buildings, 


Beyle. 


tre, is a 


Mitre 


N OB 


the falt is ſeparated by water; but the 
cryſtals into which it ſhoots, as we re- 
ceive them from the Eaſt Indies, are ſmall 

imperfect, and impure. Earths of what- 

ever kind, moiſtened by the dung and ex- 
crement of animals, frequently afford u- 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the 
bottom of pigeonhouſes, and thoſe of fta« 
bles and cow-houſes, all afford ni:re, on 
being thrown into water and boiled. In 

France, where very litle nitre is imported, 
they make it from the rubbiſh of old mor- 

There 1s no 
queſtion but a manufactury of nitre might 
be eſtabliſhed in England to as much ad- 
vantage as that of France, The nitrum 

or nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, na- 
tive, and pure ſalt, extremely different 
from our nitre, and from all other native 
falts ; being a fixed alkali. 

NITROUS. 4. [nitreux, Fr, from nitre. 
Impregnated with nitre, Blackmore, 
NVTRY. 3. [from nitre.] Nitrous. Gay, 
N ad. ¶ from nitty. ] _— 


NUTTY. a. [from nit. ] Abounding with 
the eggs of lice. 
NI VAL. 4. [ nivalis, 
With ſnow. 
NVVEOUS, a. [ niveus, Lat: ] Snowy, Brown, 
NIZY. ſ. A dynce ; a ſimpleton. 
NO. ad. [na, Saxon. 
1. The word of refuſal. Calany. 
2. The word of depial, Bacon, 
3. It ſometimes firengthens a following 
negative; no nt. Waller, 
NO. 4. S EY 
1. Not any; none. | 
2. No ene; none; not any one. | 
Smalridge. 
To NOBULITATE, v. 4. [novi/ire, _— 
To make noble. 
NOBVLITY. . [nobilitas Latin.] 
1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplen- 
dour. en. 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, 
W as by ſoyereigns. Nobility in Eng- 
land is extended to five ranks; duke, mar- 
quis, earl, viſcount, baron. 
3. The perſons of high rank. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Dignity ;. grandeur ; greatneſs. Sidney, 
NO'BLE.. a. [ noble, Fr. nobilis, Lat.] a 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 
2. 2. Exalted to a rank above commonaltye 


Latin. ] * 


Dryden. 

3. Great; worthy; illaſtrious. Milton. 

4. Exalted; z elevated; ſublime, Dryden, 

Magnificent ; flately. 

s. Free; generous; liberal. 
7. Principal; capital: as, on 9855 13 
one of the noble parts, 
NOBLE. /. 


7, One of high rank, Bacgn. 


oth 


NOD 


4. A coin rated at ſix ſhillings and Anhit⸗ 

pence. Camden. Bacon. 

NO BLE Liver vort. ſ. | Hepatica.] A plant. 

NO BLEMAN. /. [noble and man.] One 

. who is ennobled. 

NO'BLEN ESS. ſ. [from noble. ] | 
1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magna- 
nimity. 2 Shakeſpeare, Taylor. 
2. Splendour of deſcent. | 

NOBLE'SS. /. [nobleſſe, Fr.] | 
1. Nobility, This word is not now uſed, 

9 5 Spenſer, 

Ben. 22 
| Shakeſpeare. 


2. Dignity ;' greatneſs. 
3. Nablemen collectively. 
NO/BLY. ad. from ncble. ] 
1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. | 
Dryden. 
2. Greatly; illoſtriouſſy. an 
3. Grandly ; ſplendidly. Addiſon. 
NO'BODY. f. Ie and body.] No one; 
- Not any one. Clarendon, 
NO CEN T. a. [nocens, Latin. ] 


1. Guilty; criminal. Bacon. 

2. Hurtful; miſchievous. Milton. 
NOCK. /. [nocebia, Italian, ] | 

1. A flit; a nick; a notch, FR 

2. The fandament. Hudibras. 


NOCTA'/MBULO. /. [nox and ambulo, Lat.] 
One who walks in his ſleep. Arbuthnet. 

NOC TI DIAL. a. [ nofis and dies, Lat.] 
Compriſing a night and a day. Holder. 

NOC TI FEROUS. a. [vox and Jv, Lat.] 
Bringing night. 

NOCTVVAGANT, - a. {[nofivagus, Lat.] 

. Wandering in the night. 

 NO/CTUARY.' . [from no#is, Lat.] An 
account of what paſſes by night. Spec ator. 

NO'/CTURN. /. {| no&urne, Fr. nocturnus, 

Latin. ] An office of devotion performed 
in the night. | Stilling fleet, 

NOCT U'RNAL, a, [ nocr̃urnus, Latin. ] 

Nightly. Dryden. 

| NOCTU/RNAL. | An inftrument by which 

- obſervations are made in the night. 

To NOD. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation. ] 
1. To decline the head with a quick mo- 
tion. * Shakeſpeare. 

2. To pay a flight bow. Shakeſpeare. 
- 3+ To bend downwards wm quick mo- 


tion. 
4. To be aui 5. : d Addi iſon, 
NOD.-/. [from the verd,] | | 
© Ws A quick. declination of the head, 
: Locke, 
2. A quick declination. Shakeſpeare, 


| "Ys The motion of the 8 in drowſineſs, 
Locke, 
* A Night obeiſance. Shakeſpeare. 
NODA/TION. / [from nodo, Lat.] The act 
of making knots. 
Fan 1 [from on One who makes 
9. 8 


ryden,. 


NOM 


NO/DDLE, ſ. [hnol, 
contempt. Ben. 3 Still; ng fleet. 


NO DDV. ſ. [from naudin, F rench, } A ſim- 


pleton; an idiot.  L'Eftrange, 
NODE. /. [nodus, Lat.] 

1. A knot; a knob, 

2. A ſwelling on the bone, Wiſeman, 


An interſection. Holder. 


3. i 
NO/DOSITY. /. [ from nodoſus, Lat. 12 
plication; knot. Brown. 


NO'DOUS., 4. | nodoſus, Lat.] Knotty ; full 


of k nots. Brown. 
NO/DULE, ſ. [nodulus, Latin.] A ſmall 


lump, Moodeuard. 
NO/GGEN. 2. Hard; rough; harſh, 
2 ſcape of King Charles, 


NO'GGIN. J. Lnaſſel, German,] A ſmall 


mug. Afrbutbnot. 
NOL ANCE. /. [See Annotance,] Miſ- 


chief; inconvenience, Shakeſpeare. 
To NOIE, v. a. To annoy, An old word 
diſuſed, Tuſſer. 
NOVER. /. [from noie.] One who an- 
noys. Tuſſer. 
NOVOUS, a. [ noiofo, Italian, ] Hurtful ; 
miſchievous. Spenſer. 
NOISE. . [ noiſe, Fr.] ; 
1. Any kind of ſound, Bacon. 


2. Outery; elamour; or importu- 
nate talk. Baker. 
3. Occaſion of talk. | Aadi ſon. 
To NOISE. v. », [from the noun,] To 
ſound loud, Milton, 
To NOISE. v. 4. To ſpread by yr 
or report. Luke. Wotton. Bent 
NOYSEFUL. 4. [noiſe and full.) Loud; 5 
clamorous. den. 
NOVSELESS, 4. | from noiſe.] Silent; 
without ſound, _ 
NOT'SINESS. ſ. I from niſy, ] Loudneſs 
of ſound, 
NOYSEMAKER. ſ. Laoiſe and maker.] Cla- 
mourer. ' L'Eftrange. 
NOVEOME. #2. [noioſo, Italian. 
1. Noxious ; miſchievous; unwholeſome. 
Hooker. 


2. Offenſive; diſguſting. Shakeſpeare, 


NOVSOMELY. ad. [from neifeme. ] With 


a fœtid ftench ; with an infectious ſteam. 


NOVSOMENESS. ſ. [from noiſeme.] Apt 


neſs to diſguſt ; offtenſiveneſs. South, 


NOS V. 4. [from noiſe.] 


1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous; turbulent. 
NOLL. /. [hnol, Saxon,] A ee 2 nod- 

dle. Shakeſpeare, 


NO'LT me tangere. [Lat.] 
1. Kind of cancerous ſwelling, 
2. A plant, Mortimer, 


NOLI'TION. J. [nolitio, Lat.] Unwilling- 
neſs. 


NO'/MBLES, /; The entrails of a — 


Sax.] A head, in 


Smiths 
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NON 
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AGTMENCL TOR. Lat. romenclaterr, 
Fr.] One who s things or perions by. 
their proper names. Audiſor. 


KOMENCLA'TURE. . [pomenclature, Fr. 


zemenclatura, Lat. } 


. The act of naming. Bacon. 
2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. Brotun. 
DONNA L. 2. | noninalis, Lat.] Refer- 


ing to names * than to things, Locke. 
WO'MINALLY. ad 

dme; titular 

To NO'MINATE. v. 4. eine, Latin. ] 
'F. To name ; to mention by name. 


Watton. 
2. To cntitle, 
3. To ſet down; to appoint ns 


hakeſpeare. 
ROMINA/TION. 7 [ nomination, Fr, from 
mina. 
x. The at of mentioning 2 
1 K power of a 
KO/NUNATIVE. 1 IVE. nia; Fr = ] _ 
' of won.” * 
Not. It is never 
K t 8 e to 


_ with a negative power. Pierce. 
ACE. /. [nn and age.] Minority; 


Hate. 


time of life before _ maturity. 
22 


* Refafal of Watts, 
2. Refuſal to 5 in the eftabliſhed m— 
co vTO AI ST. /. Caen and confor- 
. One who refuſes to join in the eſta- 
ed worſhip. Swift. 
KONE. 4. Ire ane, Sax.} N 
x, Not one. Addiſon. 
2. Not an Fenton. 


Not o G 
þ None es 222 ſignifies only im: 


ot exiſting. 
RONEXI'S FENCE. Lon and exiflence.} 
 Inexiftence ; ſtate of not exiſting. 


Breton. 

NO! RING. 4. [non and jure, Latin. ] 

- ging to thoſe who will not ſwear al- 
the Hanoverian 


132 family. 


Swift, 

133 „ [from en and juror, ] 

conceiving James II. unjuſtly 

poſe, refuſes to ſwear allegiance to thoſe 
have ſucceeded bim. 


. þ [won Hegele, La. 


to be ſix, viz. air, 


Itrom nominal, ] By 


Spenſer. 


' NONSE NSICALNESS. f. [ from nonſenſe | 


NOP 


meat and drink, . 


tion and reſt, retention and extretion, and 
the paſſions of the mind. . 
NONPARFIL. /. [non and pareil, Fr.] 
1. Excellence unequalled. Soaleſpeare. 
2. A kind of apple. 
Printers no of a ſmall 6ze, on which 
Bibles and Common Prayers are 
printed. 
NO/NPLUS, . [non and plus, Lat.] Pu- 
rle; inability to ſay or do more. 
South, Locke. 
To NO'NPLUS. v. a. {from the 'noun. ] 
Ta confound ; to puzzle, Hudibras. South. 
NONRE'SIDENCE. ./, I ven and refulence.} 
Failure of reſidence. Swift. 
NONRE/S ENT. ſ. [ non and reſident.] 
One who neglects to live at the proper 


place. Swift, 
NONRESI'STANCE, /. | non and 1954. 
A ence. ] The principle 7 not oppoſing the 


king; ready obedience to a ſuperiour. 
NO/NSENSE. . [Ines and een 
1. Unmeaning or ungramma ain 
Pope, 
2. Trifles ; things of Bo importance. 


Thomſon, 
NONSENSICAL, 4. [from nonſenſe. } Un- 
meaning ; fooliſh. 


cal, } Ungrammatical jargen, 

© NONSO/LVENT. . non and ſelvert.] One 
who cannot pay his debts, 

NONSOLU'TION. .. f xox and AD] 
Failure of ſolution.  . 

NONSPA/RING. 3. [non and — 
Mercileſs; all - deſtroying. Shakeſpeare. 

To NONSUIT, v. a, [no and ſuit.I To 
deprive. of the benefit of a legal proceſs 
for ſome failure in the management, 


NOO DLE. 1 noddle or noday. 42 


ool ; a ſimpleton. 
NOOK. F. [from cen boeck, German. I A 
corner. Davies. 
NOON. ſ. [non, Sax.] 
I. The middle hour of the day. Dryden. 
2. It is taken for midnight, Dryden. 


NOO'NDAY. {. [noon and * Midday. 
NOOWDAY. 2. Meridional, . 


| 1 J. [ from a. Repoſe at 
' NOO/NTIDE. . enge, Midday. 


leſpeare. 
NOONTIDE. a. Meridional. Shakeſpeare. 
NOOSE. /. [neſada, entangled. ] A run- 
ning knot which the more it is drawn 
binds the cloſer,” Sandy, 
To NOOSE, v. a. [from the noun. 2 
tie in a nooſe. Government of the Tongue, 
NOPE. /. A kind of bird called @ bull- 
finch or redtail, 
NOR, 


NOS 


NOR: conjunt?, [ne or. | 
1. A parkichs org the ſecond or ſub- 
ſequent branch of a negative propoſition, 

Shakeſpear Cs 
2, Two negatives are ſometimes joined, 
but ill. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Nor is ſometimes ufed in the firſt branch 
For neither; as, 5 
I nor love myſelf, nor the. 
| Ben. Jobnſon. 
NORTH. . 1 Saxon.] The point 
to 


* 


oppoſite e ſun in the meridian. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
NORTH, A. Northern, Numbers. 


NOR THE/AST, ſ. [noordoof, Dutch. ] The 
point between the north and eaſt. | 
: : Arbuthnot, 
NO'RTHERLY, a. I from nerth.] Being 
towards the north, er bam. 
NORTHERN. . [from N Being in 
the north. Shakeſpeare. 
NORTHSTA'R. /. [north and far.] The 


poleſtar. Shakeſpeare, 
NORTHWARD. 4. [ #rth and peand, 
Saxon. ] Being towards the north. 
NO'RTHWARD. ad. | north and 
NO'RTHWARDS., peand, Saxon. ] 
Towards the north. Shakeſpeare. 


_ NORTHWE'ST. *a [north and wet] The 
point between the north and weſt, 
| Brown. 


NORTH WIND. 2 [zorth and uind. ] The 
wind that blows from the north. lion, 
NOSE. ſ. [nepe, nora, Sax, ] 
1. The prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of ſcent and the emunctory of 


the brain. Locle. 
2. The end of any thing. Holder. 
3. Scent ; ſagacity, Collier. 
4. To lead by the Nos r. To drag by 


force: as, a bear by his ring. To lead 


7 ö 5 _— ares 
F. To rhea one's Nos into the affairs of 
others. To be a buſy body. | 


6. To put one's Nos out of joint, To 


put one out of the affections of another. 
To NOSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſcent; to ſmell. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 
To NOSE, v. 1. To lock big; to bluſter. 


1 ; Shakeſpeare, 
NOSE'BLEED. f, [fe and bl. A kind 


of herb, | 
NO'SEGAY. ſ. [nofe and gay.] A poſie; 
a bunch of flowers. Shakeſpeare, Pope. 
NO'SELESS. 2, [from noſe. } Wanting a 
noſe, : Skateſpeare. 
NO/SESMART, ſ. [noſe and ſmarr.] The 
NO'SLE, ,. {from noſe.] The extremity of 
1 3 : as, the mofle of a pair of bellows, 
OGY. /. Le and XM6z65.} Doc» 
trine of fleas, b | : ; 
3 | 


N T 


NOSOPOE'TICK. 3. Id, and mere. 1 
1 $5 
« ſe T noſe; an I, a hole, Sax. 
The 1 the noſe. wth * 
NO'STRUM. ſ. [Latin.]J A medicine not 
yet made publick, but remaining ia ſome 
fingle hand, Stilling fleet. 
NOT. ad, [ne auhx, Saxon ; wiet, Dutch] 
1. The particle of negation or refuſal. 
2. It denotes ceflation or entinction. No 
more, | 


N TABLE. 2. [ notable, Fr, notabilis, Li 
1. Remarkable; memorable ; obſervable, 


* Sidney, Clarendox., 
2, Careful; buſtling, 


NO/TABLENESS. J. {from natalie, ] ; 5 


pearance of buſineſs. 
NO'TABLY. ad. [from notable.] 
1. Memorably; remarkably. Bacar. 
2. With conſequence ; with ſhew of im- 
portance, 53 Addiſen, 
NOTA/RIAL. ad. [from actary.] Taken 
by a notary. Ayleffes 
NOfTARY. /. [notaire, Fr. from natar ins, 
Lat.] An officer whoſe buſineſs it is ts 
take nctes of any thing which may con- 
cern the publick, Hooker. 
NOTA“TION. /, [netatio, Latin. 
1. The act or practice of recording am 
thing by marks; as, by figures or letters. 
Cocker, 
2. Meaning ; fignification. 
NOTCH. /. [ nocebta, Italian.] A nick; # 
hollow cut in any thing. Gree. 
To NOTCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] Ts 
cut in ſmall hollows, Ereta. 


NOTCHWE ED. /. [notch and cveed.] An 


herb called orach. ] 1 : 
NOTE. ſ for ne more. ay not, Spenſer, 
NOTE. | [n:ta, Lat, zote, Fr.] 


1. Mark ; token. Hocker. 


2. Notice; heed, 0 
3. Reputation; conſequence. 
4. Reproach; ſtigma. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. Account; information; intelligence, 


F Shakeſpeare 
6. Tune; voice. Hooker, 
7. Single ſound in mufidke. Dryden 
$. State of being obſerved, Baton, 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper, Shakeſpearts 
10. Abbreviation ; ſymbol, | Baker, 


11. A ſmall letter, 
12. Written paper. 


13. A paper given in confeſſion of 2 og 


3s Felron, 
NO/TEB®OK. /. [note and book, ] A book 
in which notes and memorandums are ſet 
down, Spakgſpetre, 
To NOTE, v. 3. I nato, Latin; noter, Fr] 
1. To obſerve ; to remark ; to heed'; te 


Explanatory annotation, 


: attend, 


Arbuthi#ct, 


Aadiſon. 
2. 10 : 


+ 


Hammond, 
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NOT 


2. To deliver; to ſet down. 

3. To charge with a crime. 
4. IIa muſick.] To ſet down the notes 
of a tune. | 

NOTED. . 4. [from note.] Remarka- 
ble; eminent; celebrated. Beyle. 


NO TER. /. [from note.] He who takes 
notice. | 
NO/THING. /. [ no and thing ; natbing, Scot- 


1. . egation of being; nonentity; uni- 
verſal negation; oppoſed to ſomething. 


Bentley. 
2. Nonexiftence. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3+ Notany thing ; no particular thing. 


Hooker» 


Audi ſon. 

4 No other thing. Wake. 

No quantity or degree, Clarendon. 

FA No importance; no uſe, Spenſer. 

7. No poſſeſſion or fortune. Shakeſpeare. 

3. No difficulty; no trouble. Ray. 
9. A thing of no proportion. Bacon. 


30. Trifle ; ſomething of no conſideration. 

u | Shakeſpeare. 

11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſigni- 

fication. In no degree. Xnolles, 

NO'THINGNESS. /. [from nebirg. | | 

1. Nihility z nonexiſtence. Donne, 

2. Thing of no value, Hudibras. 
NOTICE. ſ. [mtice, Fr. notitia, Lat.] 

Ii, Remark; heed; obſervation; regard. 


Locke, 
2. Information ; intelligence given or re- 
ceived. ; Shakeſpeare. 


NOTIFICA'TION, /. f notification, French; 
from notify.] Act of making known. Hold. 
To NO TIF V. v. 2. [| notifier, Fr. notifico, 
Lat.] To declare; to make known. 
Hooker, Whitgiſte. 
NO#TION. . (notion, Fr.] 
xz. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 
formed by the mind. Newton . 
2. Sentiment; opinion, Arterbury, Shake, 
NO/TIONAL. 3. {from notion. 


x. Imaginary; ideal. Prior. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
ry | Glanville, 


NOTIONA/LITY. , [ from tional, ] 


Empty, ungrounded opinion. Clanville. 
NO'/TIONALLY. ad. ¶ from notional. ] In 
idea; mentally, Norris, 
NOTORVETY, /. [otoriet, Fr. from no- 


gorious. ] Publick knowledge; publick ex- 


poſure. Addiſon, 
NOTO/RIOUS, 2. [notorivs, Lat. notoire, 
Fr. ] Publickly known; evident to the 
world z- apparent; not hidden. Mbi:giſte. 
NOTO'RIOUSLY. ad. | from notorious. ] 
- Publickly ; evidently. Clarendon. 
 NOTO/RIOUSNESS, . from notorious. ] 
Publick fame. 
ToNOTT. v. a. To ſhear, Ainſworth, 


NO'TWHEAT, / Leer and bet. Or 


Dryden. 


N OU 
wheat there are two ſorts; French, whi 
is bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil; an 

notæubeat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING. conj. [This word 
is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of not and evith/anding, and 
anſwers exactly to the Latin nor objiante. ] 
1, Without hindrance or obſtruction from, 
3 Decay of P iety. 
2. Although. Addi ſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs; however. | Hooker, 
NO'TUS. ſ. ¶Latin.] The ſouthwind. Milt. 
N OVATION. ſ. [ nowatio, Latin.] The 
introduction of ſomething new. 

NOA TOR. ſ. [ Latin.] The introducer 
of ſomething new. | 
NO/VEL. 4. [novellus, Latin.] | 

1. New; not ancient. Xing Charles, 
2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the 
code, and of later enaction. Schliff. 
NOVEL. f. [nouvelle, French. ] 
1. Aſmall tale, + Dryden. 
2. A law annexed to the code. lifes 
NOY/VELIST. ſ. [from novel. ] 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. Bacon. 
2. A writer of novels. | , 
NO'VELTY, ſ. [nouveaute, French.] News, 
"neſs ; ſtate of being unknown to former 
times, + Hooker. 
NOVE'/MBER, |. C Latin. ] The eleventh 
month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March, 7 6 8 
NO'VENARY. ſ. [ neverarius, Latin. 
Number of nine, Brown, 
NOVERCAL. a. [novercalis, from nover- 
ca, Latin.] Having the manner of a ſtep- 


mother, Derbam. 
NOUGHT. ſ. [ne auhr, Sax.] 3 
1. Not any thing; nothing. Fairfax, 


2. To ſet at novgbt; not to value; to 
Night. Proverbs. 
NO'VICE, /. [novice, Fr. novitius, Latin. 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; a 
| freſh man, Shakeſpeare, 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, 
but not yet taken the vow. | 
NOVYTIATE., ſ. [noviciat, Fr.] : 
1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in 
which the rudiments are learned, _ South, 
2, The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
way of trial, before the vow is taken, 
NO'VITY, f. {novitas, Latin, ] Newneſs 3 
novelty, ; Brown. 
NOUL, The crown of the head. See Noir. 
| Spenſer, 
NOULD, Ne would; would not, Spenſer. 
NOUN. . | nom, French; nomen, Latin, ] 
The name of any thing in grammar, C/arke., 
To NOU'RISH, v. 4. [nourrier, French ; 
nutrio, Lat.] . 
1. To encreaſe or ſupport by food. | 
| i Thomſon... 
2. To ſupport 5 to maintain, Shaheen 
| 3. To 


* — * 
5 1 1 
* — — 


10 encourage; $ t foment. * fhothr, 
4 To train, or educate, | Ii. 
5. To promote growth or nrength,! as food. 


Bacon. 
To NOU'RISH. D. N. To gain noutiſſment. 


Unuſual, Bacon. 


NOU/RISHABLE, „. Taded naurifh. J. Suſ- 
ceptive of nouriſhment. | Grew. 
NOU'RISHER. -/. [from nouriſh.] The per- 
ſon or thing that nouriſies. 
Shakeſpeare. Fasse. 
NOURISHMENT. e ment, F 'r] 
1. That which is Koen or received, in or- 
der to the ſupport or enèreaſe of growth or 
ſtrength; food; ſuſtenance. NMerofen. 
4. Nutrition; ; ſupport of ſtrength. Milton, 
3. Suſtentation; ; ſupply of things needful. 
Hooker, 
NOURSLING. /. The ans ; the * 
ener. 
NOU'RITURE. Ft nourriture, Freach. ] 
Education; inſtitution, 1 nſer, 
To NOU/SEL. . a. To nurſe u up. penſer. 
NOW, ad. [ nu, Saxon. ] 
1. At this time; at the time preſent, 
Tillotſon. 
; 3 Shake Fes 
2 At one time; at er time. cles, 


NN 


; After ds; z lince a are fo, in Hmi- f 
i 


liar ſpeech. L Eftrarge, 
6. Now and then; at one time and ano- 

ther; uncertainly. Dryden, 
NOW. /. Preſent moment. Cerulq. 
NOWA'DAYS, 4d. In the preſent age. 


Garrick, © 


NO WEP. 4. Inoue, French. ] Knotted; in- 
wreathed. Brown. 
beter J. [from nou, old l The 


iage Knot, 2 25 
NO WEITERE. ad. Ino and * t in 
an place. Tillitſen, 
NOWISE. . Not any manner or degice. 
entley. 
NO'XIOUS. 4. [poviur, Latin. ] 


1. Hurtful; harmful ; baneful, Brien, 
2, Guilty  Hindnct, Bramiball. 


XO/XIOUSNESS. . [from nexious.] Hurt- 


_ fulneſs ; inſalubrity. Hammond. 
NO'XIOUSLY. ad. {from noxiaus.] Hut- 
fully; pernicioully, 


NO'ZLE, from ns(e,] The noſe; the 
bel 4 ] Arbuthrir, ; 


ſnout ; the end. 
To NU'BBLE, v. 4. To bruiſe with handy 
Ainſebortb. 

'NOBIPEROUS, a, [rabifer, Lat.] Bring- 


ing clouds. 


To NU'BILATE, +. 2. [#ubile, Latin.] To 


. , Woud, 
NU'BILE, 1. [ nubile, Fr,  nubilis, Latin. ] 


Vor ' I. 


Marriageable; fit for marriage, Prior. 


NUM 


NU'CIFEROUS. &, Pander and TY Lat. 


Nutbearing. ; 
NUCLEUS. . | (Latin, A kernel; any 
thing about which matter is gathered. of 


conglobated, W:oatward, 
NUDA/TION. / [from tudo, Lat.] The act 
of making bare or naked. 
NU Drryv. /. [nadite, Fr. nudus, Latin. ] 
Naked parts. Dryden. 
NU'EL. see Nzwtt.. 


NUGA/CITY. /. ſnigatis, Latin:] Futili- 


ty ; trifling talk or behaviour, 
NUGA/TION. /. auger, Latin.] The act 


or practice of trifſſing. Bacon. 


NU'/GATORY. a: [migatorius, Lat.] Tri- 


- fling ; futile, Bentley. 


NUISANCE. ſ. [nuiſance, French, } 
- Something noxious or offenſive. Souths 
Lin law.] Something that incommodes 
the neighbourhood, 
To NULL. v. 2. [ nullus, Latin. To an- 


nul; to annihilate. : Milton. 
NULL. a. | naullus, Latin.] Void; 3 of no 
force; ineffeQual, *' Swift, 


NULL, . Something of no power, or no 
T 

NULLABIE TY. ,. I from nullibi, Latin. ] 
The ſtate of being nowhere. 

To NU'/LLIFY. . a. {from nalles, Latin. ] 
To annul ; to make void; 

NU/LLITY. f. frullite,, French. 


2. Want of exiſtence. Bacon. 
NUMB. 2. [be numen, Saxon. 
1. Torpid; chill; motion! 


diene. | 


- Bs Producing chillaeds; benumbing. 

b | Shakeſpeare, 

To NUMB. 2. a. To make torpid ; to 
deaden; to ſtupify. Shakeſpeare, 

NU'MBEDNESS; . [from numbed. ] Iater- 
ruption of ſenſation. tjemar.. 


To NUMBER, v. 4. {nombrer, Fr, numero, 


Latin.] 


1. To count; to toll; to rechon how 


tnany. Numbers. 
2. To reckon as one df the Rus Nis. 


NUMBER. /. nombre, French] 


1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it is 
computed how mary. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units; as, 


even or dl. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. Many; more than one. Addi ſon. 
4. Multitude that may be counted. Hor, 
by Comparative multituge, | Bacen. 
Hie multitude. ea 5 * 

7. Harmony n culated 
number. ? | Aen. 
8. Verſes; poetry. P of os 


9. In the noun is the Ade or change 
of termination to Fgnify a number more 
than one, Clare. 
4 0 NU M- 


Bacon. 
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1. Want of force or efficacy. South, 


Jaiab. 
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- NU*MERARY. 3. 


NUN : 


NU'/MRERER. .. [from number.] He who 
numbers. | | 
NU/MBERLESS, a. from number.] Innu- 
merable ; more than can be reckoned. 
* © Denham. Swift. 
NU*MBLESS. ſ. [nombles, French,] The 


entrails of a deer. Bailey. 

NUMBNESS, /. from numb.) Torpor; 
deadneſs ; ſtupefaction. Milton. 

NU*MER ABLE. 4. [aumerabilis, Latin.] 
Capable to be numbered. | 

NU/MERAL. a. [ numeral, French. ] Relat- 

int to number; conſiſting of number. Locle. 

NVU MERALLV. ad. [from numeral.] Ac- 

cording to number. Brown. 

[numerus, Latin.] Any 

thing belonging to a ceitain * 5 
Aft. 

NUMERA'TION. ſ. [rumeration, French. ] 
1. The art of numbering. Locke, Brown. 
2. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notation of numbers and method of 
reading numbers regulatly noted. 

NUMERATOR. |. [Latin.] 

1. He that numbers, 1 
2. [Numerateur, Fr.] That number which 
ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 

NUME'RICAL. a. [from numerxs, Latin.] 
1. Numeral ; denoting number. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, 
but number. South. 


" NUMERICALLY. ad. [ from numerical. ] 


Reſpecting ſameneſs in number. Boyle. 


* NU'MERIST. /. L from numerus, Latin. ] 


_NU/MSK ULLED. @, [ from numfull. ] Dull ;. ; 


e e hn 3 cloiferf 
duties of religion ed in acloiſter from 2 5 | 
uti gs Fg ns To NURTURE. v. 4. from the noun. 


One that deals in numbers. Brotun. 


NUMERO STT V. /. [from numeroſus, Lat.] 


1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 
5 Brown. 


2. Harmony; numerous flow, 
NU/MEROUS. 4. {numeroſus, Latin,] 

x. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 

not few. . i Waller. 
2. Harmonious ; conſiſting of parts cightly 

numbered ; melodious ; muſical. 


NU'MEROUSNESS. ſ. [from numerous. ] 
3, The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. Dryden. 
NU/MMARY. 4. {from ummas, Lat.] Re- 
lating to money. Arbuthnot. 
NU/MSKULL. /. [mums and full. 
». A dullard; a dunce; a dolt ; a block- 
head. 
2. The head. In burleſque. 


A woman dedicated to the ſeverer 


the world. 


Addi ſon. 
NUN. /. A kind of bird, 


Ainſworth. 


_ NU/NCIATURE. /. {from nunc io, Latin. ] 


The office of a nuncio. 


— 


Locke. © 


NC. J. italian; from murciur, Latin.] | 


NUR. 


2. A meſſenger; one that brings tidings. 
2 ; 5 Shakeſpeare. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 
NU'NCHION, /. A piece of victuals eaten 
between meals.  Mudibras. 
NUNCUPA'TIVE. 2 a. [nuncupatif, Fr.] 
NUNCUPA/TORY.{ Publickly or fo- 
lemnly declaratory ; verbally pronounced. 
NU/NDINAL. 4. [nundinal, Fr. from 
NUNDINARV. nundinæ, Latin,] Be- 
longing to fairs. | 
NU/NNERY. ſ. [from un.] A houſe of 
nuns, of women dedicated to the ſeverer 
duties of religion. Dryden. 
NU'PTIAL. a. pia, French; nuptialis, 
Latin. ] Pertaining to marriage. : 
NU'/PTIALS. /. [nuptie, Latin.] Marriage, 
|: den 


NURSE. . [nourrice, French. . 
1. A woman that has the care of another's 


child. : Raleigh, 
2. A woman that has care of a ſick per- 
fon. Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

4. An old woman in contempt, Blackm. 


5. The ſtate of being nurſed, Claaveland. 
© 6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplics 
food. * Alton. 
To NURSE. v. 4. [nourrir, French. ] 
1. To bring up a child not one's own. 
Exodus. 
2. To bring vp any thing young. Dryden, 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain, 


| Addiſon, 
4. To tend the ſick. fa. 
5. To pamper; to foment ; to Encourage, 


| Davies. 
NU/RSER, /. [from nurſe. ] | 


1. One that nurſes, Shakeſpeare. 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. 

NU'RSERY. /. {from N SER 
1. The act or office of nurſing. Shakeſp, 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's 
care, | Milton. 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground, Bacon, Addiſon. 
4. Place where young children are nurſed 
and brought up. Bacon, 


85 The place or ſtate where any thing is 
oſtered or brought up. Shakeſpeare, 


 NU/RSLING. . [from nurſe, ] One nurſed 


up; a fondling. | Dryden, 
NURTURE. /. [contrafted from nourriture, 

French. ] 

1. Food; diet, Milton. 

2. Education; inftitution, Spenſer, 


1. To educate; to train; to bring up. 
5 M etron. 
2. To nurture up; to bring by care and 
food to maturit * N ps = * 
ä TER *" 0 


NUT 


To NU'STLE. v. a. To fondle ; to cheriſh, 


; | Ainſworth, 
NUT, /. [hnue, Saxon, ] e 
1. The fruit of certain trees: it conſiſts 
of a kernel covered by a hard ſhell. 
| | Arbuthnot, 
2. A ſmall body with teeth, which corre- 
ſpond with the teeth of wheels, Ray, 
NU/TBROWN, a. [nut and brown. ] Brown 
like a nut kept long, Milton, 
NU'TCRACKERS. ſ. [nut and crack, } An 
inſtrument uſed to encloſe nuts and break 
them. Addiſon. 
NU'TGALL. g. [nut and gall.] Excreſcence 
of an oak. 
NU/THATCH, 


NU/TJOBBER. C / A bird. Ainftoorth., 


NU'TPECKER. ) 

NU/THOOK. /, {aut and book. ] A ſtick with 

a hook at the end. © Shakeſpenre, 

NU/TMEG, f. [nut and muguet, a. The 
nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike 
the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is 
ſent over to us; except that the whole fruit 

- is ſometimes ſent over in preſerve, by way of 
ſweet-meat or as a curioſity, The nutmeg 
is roundiſh, of a compact texture, and its 


ſurface furrowed : it is of an extremely 


' agreeable ſmell and an aromatick taſte, 
The tree which produces them is not unlike 


our pear-tree in its manner of growth: its 


leaves, whether green or dried, have, when 


Brown. 


NYS 


bruiſed, a very fragrant ſmell; and the 
trunk or branches, cutor broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. | Hill, 
NU'TSHELL. ſ. {nut and /bell.] The hard 
ſubſtance that incloſes the kernel of the nut. 


; Shakeſpeare, 
NU/TTREE, . [nut and tree, ] A tree that 
' bears nuts; a hazle, Dryden, 
NUTRICA'TION. /. [nutricatie, Latin. ] 
Manner of feeding or being fed, Brown. 
NU'TRIMENT, /. | nutrimentum, Latin, ] 
Food; aliment, | South, 
NUTRIME'/NTAL. 4. [ from nutriment. ] 
Faving the qualities of food. Arburhnot, 
NUTRYTION. /. [ zutrition, French.] The 
act or quality of nouriſhing, Glanville, 
NUTRUTIOUS. -a. [from nutrio, Latin, ] 
Having the quality of nouriſhing, 
5 Arbutbnot, 
NU/TRITIVE. a. {from nutria, Lat.] Nou- 
riſhing; nutrimeatal. 
NU/TRITURE. /. {from nutrio, Lat.] The 
power of nouriſhing. rvuey. 
To NU'ZZLE, v. a. [corrupted from nurſie. ] 


1. To nurſe; to foſter. Sidney. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog, 

| Arbuthmt, 
2. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 
waters. Davies. 
2, A lady. In poetry. aller. 


NVS. [A corruption of ne it.] None is; not 
is. ö ; Spenſer, 


eee eee ee eee eee 


OAK 


Has in Engliſh, a long ſound; as, 
() drone, groan, flone; or ſhort, got, 
knot, ſpot. It is uſually denoted long 
by a ſervile a ſubjoined; as, moan; or by e 
at the end of the ſyllable ; as, bore. 
1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing 
or exclamation. Decay of Piety. 
2. O is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a circle or 
oval; as, within this wooden 0. 


OAF. /. 
1. A changeling ; a fooliſh child left by the 
fairies. ; Drayton. 


2. Adolt; a blockhead ; an idiot, PF 


OA'FISH. a. [from f]! Stupid; dull; 
doltiſh. i | SE 
OA*FISHNESS. /. {from cf.] Stupidity ; 

dullneſs. | ; [93 
QAK, / Jae, #c, Saxon, ] The cak-tree hath. 


0. 


O AR 


male flowers. The embryos afterward “ 
become acorns in hard ſcaly cups; the leaves 
are finuated, The ſpecies are five, Miller. 
OAK. [Evergreen,} The wood of this tree 
is very good for many ſorts of tools. 
OAK APPLE. /. [oak and apple. ] A k ind of 
ſpongy exereſcence on theoak. Bacon. 
OA KEN. a. {from oak.] Made of oak; 


gathered from oak. Arbuthnot. 
OA/KENPIN. /. An apple. Mortimer. 
OA'KUM, . Cords untwiſted and reduced 

to hemp. rot Raleigh, 


' OAR. , Cape, Saxon. } A long pole wich a 


broad end, by which veſſels are driven in 


the water. Wilkins, 
To OAR. v. . [from the noun. ] Te row. 
| . | Ws * 
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OBE. 


To OAR. v. 4. To impel by rowing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
OA/RY. 2. [from car.] Having we form 
or uſe of oars. 
OAST. /. A kiln. Not in uſe. Mortimer, 
OATCA/KE. /. [eat and cale.] Cake made 
of the meal of oats. a 
OA TEN. 4. [from eat, ] Made of oats ; 
bearing oats. 
OATH. /. 
gation, or 
teſtation of the 


Diving Being, Bacon. 


QATHABTLE. a. {from ogth. A word not 


122 having an oath admini- 
Shakeſpeare. 
OATHBREA'KING, Y [cath and break, ] 
* Perjury ; the violation of an oath. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
OA/TMALT. fe [eat and malt. ] . 
of oats. Mortimer. 
OA/TMEAL, f. [ear and nel) Flower 
made by grinding oats.  Arbuthnat.,' 
OATMEAL. . An herb. Ainſearth. 
OATS. , laxen, Saxon, ] A grain, which 
in England is generally given to harſes, 
S 


arr. 7. Lat and * 
x 
OBAMULATTION. . IRE nag from 


Capable 


ebam, Lat.] The act of walking about. 


Di&. 
To OBDU'CE. v. 4. [obduco, Latin.] Ta 
draw over as 2 covering. Hale, 


OBDU'CTION, /. [from ebdufic, obduco, 


Latin. ] The act of covering, or laying a 


OBDURACY. Fa [from ebdurate.] Inflex- * 


ible wickedneſs ; impenitence; hardneſs of 
South, 


heart. 
OBDU RATE. 4. Lebdaratus, Latin. ] 


1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in 


II; bardenes. 
2. Hardened x firm; ſtubborn. 
2. Harſh md. #4 Swift, 
OBDU/RATELY. ad, [ from cbdurate, ] 
Stubbornly; inflexibly Ye 
OBDU/RATENESS. / | from obdurate. ] 
Stubbornneſs ; inflexibility ; impenitence. 
OBDUR A'TION. /. from obdurate,] Hard- 
neſs of heart. Hooker, 
OBDU/RED. a. ebduratus, Lat.] Hardened ; 
_ anflexible. Milton: 
OBEDIENCE. /. [obedientia, Latin. ] Obſe- 
quiouſneſs; ſubmiſſion to authority. 
Bacon, 
OBE/DIENT. 8. [obediens, Latin. ] Submiſ- 
five ta authority; compliant with command 
or prohibition ; obſequious. Tillotſon, 
OBE/DIENTIAL. 4. Fobedicntiel, Fr. from 
obedient. ]. According to the rule of obedi- 
ENCE, Wike. 


OBEDIENTLY, ad. {from ebedicnt.] With 


Shakeſpeare. 
South, 


ens. 3 


on,” 


Peacham. l 


Shakeſpeare, 
as, Saxon. ] An affirmation, ne- 
romile, corroborated by the at- 


OB] 
OBE/ISANCE, fo [ebęiſance, Fr.] A bow; 
a courteſy ; an act of reverence, Shakeſp. 
O'BELISK, /. [obebſcus, Eatin, } | 
- 2; A magnificent high piece of marble, or 
ſtone, having uſually four faces, and Iefſen- 
ing upwards by degrees, arris, 
OY mark of cenſute in the margin of a 
book, in the form of a dagger LJ. 


OBEQUITA/TION. 15 [from 3 Lat, ] 
The act of riding about. | 

OBERRA/T ION, ſ. from oberre, Latin, ] 
The act of wandering about. 


OBE'SE. a, [obeſur, Latin.] Fat; loaden 9 


with fleſh 
OBE/SENESS. ſ. [from cbeſe. ] Morbid 
- OBE'SITY, 's fatneſs. Cre, 
To OBF'Y, v. 4. [ obier, French. ] To pay 


ſubmiſſion. to; 1 comply with, from re- 

verence to authority. Romans, 
O'BJECT. % [objer, French. ] 

1. That about which any power or faculty 

is employed. Hammond. 
2. Something preſented to the ſenſes to 
1 en affection or emotion in the mind. 
Alterbury. 

3. [In grammar. ] Any thing influenced 

by ſomewhat elſe. Clarke, 
OBJE'CTGLASS, . Glaſs. remoteſt from 

the eye. Newer, 
To OBJECT. . 4. Loba, Fr. objicie, 

cljectum, Latin, ] 

1. To oppoſe; to preſent i in oppaſition. 

Bacon, Pope, 


2+ To propoſe as a charge criminal, or a 

"reaſon adverſe, . Whitgifee, 
O'BJECTION, /. [ objections. Fr, 3 

Latin. 

1. The act of preſenting my thing in * 

poſition. 

2. Criminal charge. Shakeſpeare. 

3- Adverſe argument, Burnet. 

4. Fault found. Nu. 


O'BJECTIVE. #2. [objeBdif, French. ] 
1. Belonging to the object ; contained in 
the object. Matis. 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an 2 

Hale. 

©/BTECTIVELY. ad. [from object ide.] 
1. In manner of an ohject. + Dork, 
2. In a ftate of onpaſition. Brown, 

O'BJECTIVENESS, ſ. from objefive. | 
The ſtate of being an object. Hat, 

OBJE'CTOR. , from oli. One who 
offers objections. Blactmere, 

O'BIT. {. "Pb corruption of obiit, or Wins 
Lat.] Funeral obſcquies. Ainſevorth. 

To OBJUR- GATE, u. 4. [objurgo, Latin. ] 
To, chide; to reprove. 

OBJURGAITION. . [objergatio, Latin. ] 
Reproof; reprchenfien. ' Brambhoall, 

OBJU/RGATORY. a. e, bran, Lat.] 
Reprehenſo culpatory 3 chiding. 3 

e OBEA TF. 


O B L 


OLAT E. 4. [- oblatns, Lat.] Flatted at 
the poles. Uled of a ſpheroid. Cbey ne. 

OBLA/ TION, J. [oblation, Fr. oblatu:, Lat, ] 
An offering; a ſacr fice. .. South, 

OBLECTA/TION. /, [ 0blgftatio, Latin, ] 
Deheht pleaſure, 

To O'BLIGATE: v. 4. [cbligo, Latin, ] To 
bind by contract or duty. 


OBLIGA/TION, s 5 [ ebligatia, from les, 
Latin. 
1. 152 binding power of any oath, vow, 
duty; contract. Glanville, 
2. An act which binds any man to ſome 
performance. Faylor. 
3. Favour by which « one is bound to gra- 
titude. South, 


O'BLIGATORY. 4. [from obligate. ] Im- 
poſing an obligation; binding; coercive. 
Taylor. 

To: -OBLIGE. v. 4. { obliger, Fr, oblige, 


Latin, ] 


1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to com- 


pel to ſomething- * Rogers. 
Ros To indebt; to lay obligations of grati- 
. Dr ow 
3. To pleaſe; to gratify.. outh 


 OBLYVGEE, . | from cblige. J The perſon 
bound by a legal or written contract. 
OBLI'GEMENT. fe [ Hligement, French. ] 
Obligation, + Dryden. 
OBLIV GER, . He who hinds by contract. 
OBLVGING. Fart. 4. [obligeant, Fr. from 
| agb Civil; ee ben ; reſpeAful ; 
engagin Pope. 
OBLI/GINGLY. ad. [from eie, Civil- 


ly z complaiſantly. Addiſon, 


OBLUYGINGNESS,. /. [from 94/; ging-] 
1. Obligation; force, Decay of TOY 
2. Civility; complaiſance. 


OBLIQUA/TION. [ ebliquatio, fom 
ovlighs, Latin. ay, 71 pt from perpen- 
dicularity ; obliquity, - _ Newton, 


OBLIQUE. a, [ebliguus, Latin. 

1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not 
parallel, - Bacon. 
2. Not dire, Uſed of fenſe, Sbateſp. 
3: In grammar, | Any Cale 3 in nouns ex- 
the nominative. 8 

OBLI/QUELY. ad, ¶ from Auer! | 
1. Not directly; not Ls prep gag 
| BRreewns 
5 I in the manu or ditect mean- 


Adiſen. 


OBLIQUENESS. Je. [obliquite, Fr. from 

OBLVQUITY, oEligue, ] 

1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; de- 
viation from paralleliſm or perpendicula- 
rity, Milton. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. Sourh, 

To OBLYTERATE. v. a, * and litera, 
- Latin] 
bo To eſtace any thing written. 


4 


OBS ; 
2. To wear out; to deſtroy; to eſace. 


ale. 
OBLIFER A/TION.. . [ebliteratia, batin.] 
Effacement; extinction. Hale. 


OBLIVION. /. [eblivio, Latin.] 


1. Forge tfulneſs; ceſſation of remembrance. 
Bron. 

2. Amneſty ; general p3xdon. of crimes in 

a ſtate, Davies. 
OBLY VIOUS. a, [ vbliwioſys, Lat.] Cauſ- 
in forgetfulneſs, Philips. 


_ OBL . Par Latin.) NR 


than broad. Harris. 
OBLO/NGLY. ad. [From oblong, ] In an ob- 
long direction. Cheyre. 
OBLO/NGNESS. . [from oblag. J The 
ſtate of being oblong, 
O/BLOQUY. f. [ebloguer, Latin.] 
I, Cenſorious ſpeech ;; blame; ſlander. 5 
Dan 
2. Cauſe of reproach j diſgrace, | ' Shakeſp. 
OBMUTE'SCENCE. 7 L from 383 
Latin.] Loſs of ſpeech. | Broten. 
OBNO/XIOQUS, 2. [prin Latin.) 
Pa Subject. Datos; 
2. Liable to puniſhment.  Colamy. 
3. Liable; expoſcd. 


OBNO/XIOUSNESS.. f. 8 * aa ] 


Suhjection; Mableneſs to puniſiment. 

OBNO/XIOUSLY. ad, [ from obnoxiois, 

In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the ſtate of o 
liable to puniſhment. 

To OYBNUBILATE. v. a. [obnubile, Lat} 
To cloud ; to obſcure. 

O'BOLE. /.  obolus, Latin. ] no AI 
twelve grains, rb. 

OBRE/PTION. /. C obreptio,. Latin.” The 
act of creeping on.  -* 

To OBRO/GATE. . 4. [ obrogo, i, 3 
To proclaim a contrary law for the — 
tion of the former 

OQBSCE/NE. 4. [ol ſcanus, Latin,] 

1. Immodeſt; 3 not agreeable to chaſtity of 
mind, "4 | Milton. 
2. Offenſive 3 diſguſting, | | Drydem 

Inauſpicious; ill omened. Dryden. 

ORSCE'NELY. a. from obſcene. Þ In an 

. impure and unchaſte manner, 

OBSCE/NENESS. 2 /. from obſcene. ] Tm. 

ORBSCE/NITY, T purity of thought or 
language; unchaſtity; lewdneſs, Dyden. 

QBSCUR ACTION. ſ. Lebſcuratio, Latin.) 

1. The act of darkening. Burnet, 

2. A ſtate of being darkened. | 

OBSCURE. 4. [obſcurus, Latin,] 

x. Dark; nnen gloomy, hin- 


d xing ſight. Mten. 
2. Living in the drk. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Not eafily intell; gible 3 abſtruſez dik- 
ficult. — 


4. Not noted; not obſervable; Atterbury. 
To e * 5 Latin.] fa 
RS 


or 
| 


. Lice, Addiſon, 
3- Not —_— not plainly, 
OBSCU'REN . : . 


OBS 


1. To darken ; to make dark. 


Pope. 
2. To make lefs viſible. Brown. 
3. To make lefs intelligible. Holder.- 


4. To make leſs glorious, beautiful, or il- 

luſtrious. Dryden. 
ObSscUu R ELV. ad. {from obſcure. ] 

1. Not brightly ; not luminouſty. 

2. Out of fight; privately; without no- 


2. Darkneſs ; want of f light Donne. 


- 2. Unnoticed ſtate; privacy, Dryden. 


3. Darkne's of meaning. Boyle. Locke, 
OBSECRA'TION, . [cb ſecratio, . 1] 
Intreaty; ſupplication. Seilli 
O/BSEQUIES. /. {«bſeguer, French.) 
1. Funeral rites; fun eral ſolemnities. 
Sidney. 
7 — DT NT, perhaps more 
Craſhaw, 
o- ious 4. from ob ſegu ium, Lat. ] 
1. Obedient; compliant; not reſiſting. 


; Milton. 

2. In Shat funeral. 
OBSE*QUIOUSLY. ad. {from Jour, ] 
2% Obediently ; with compliance. en. 


* In Shakeſpeare it fignifies, with funeral 
OBSE'QUIOUSNESS. ſ. [from . ] 


Obedience ; compliance. b. 
OBSE/RVABLE. 4. [from ob ſcrvo, Latin. 
Remarkable ; eminent, IS 
OBSE'RVABLY. ad. [from u n 

a manner worthy of note, Brown. 
OBSERVANCE. / { obſervance, French. J 
T7. Reſpect; cerem-nial reverence. Dryden. 


2. Religious rite. Regers. 
3. Attentive practice. Ropers. 
4. Rule of practice. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Careful obedience, ers. 
+ . 6. Obſervation ;- attention. Hale 


7. Obedient regard. M otton. Roſcommon. 
OBSE/RVANT.. @. [obſervens, Latin, ] 
1. Attentive ; diligent ; watchful. Raleigh, 
2, Reſpectfully attentive. Pope, 
Meanly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive. Raleigh, 
OBSE/RVANT. / 'A flaviſh attendant. 
Shakeſpeare. 
OBSERVA'TION. J. [ebſerwatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of oblerving, noting, or re- 


|; 4 marking. Ropers. 
2. Notion. gained by obſerving ; note; re- 
mark. | Waits. 


OBSERVA'TOR, / Tobſeruatexr, Fr. from 
. ebſervo, Lat.] One that abſerves; a re- 
marker. 
n. 10 "FM 'atoive, Fr.] A 
place built for aſtronomical obſervations, 
'To OBSE/'RVE. . a. Fobſerwo, Latin. 
1. To watch ty tega:d attentivcly. Taylor. 


Loud; clamorons; noi 


Dryden. 


OBS 


2. To find by attention; to note, 


Locke. | 
3. To regard or keep religiouſly, ' Exod, 
4. To obey; to follow, - X 
To OBSE'/RVE, v. n. | 
1. To be attentive. Watts, 
2. To make a remark, Pope, 


OBSE'RVER. / [from obſerve. ] 
1. One who lookwvigilantly on perſons and 


things. Swift, 
2. One who looks on; the beholder. 
Donne. 


3. One who keeps any law ot cuſtom or 
practice. Bacon. 
OBSE'RVINGLY. ad. [ from obſerving. ] 

Attentively ; carefully. Shakeſpeare. 

OBSE'SSION, ＋ LS ſelſio, Latin. ] A 
1. The act of beſieging. 

2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to 
poſſeſſion. 

QBSVDIONAL. a. [e5/idienalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a ſiege. Dic. 

OBSOLE TE. 4. [ob ſaletus, Latin.] Worn 
out of uſe; diſuſed; unfaſhionable. 

Swift. 

_ OBSOLE/TENESS. £ Aas obſolete. ] State 

of er worn out of uſe ; unfaſhionable- 

neſs. 

OBSTA'CLE. ſ. [ obfacle, Fr. obftaculum, 
Latin. ] a oppoſed ; hindrance z 
obſtruction, | Collier, 

OBSTETRICA'TION. . [ from o#fterricer, 
Latin.] The office of a midwife, 

OBSTE/TRICK. 3. [from obfterrix, Latin.] 
Midwifiſh ; befitting a midwife ; doing the 
midwife's office. Dunciad. 

O'BSTINACY. ſ. ¶ebſtinatio, Lat.] Stub- 
bornneſs; contumacy; pertinacy; perſiſt- 

| ency. Locke. 

O'BSTINATE., 3. [-5/inatur, Lat.] Stub- 
born ; contumacious; fixed in reſolution, 

Dryden. 

O'BSTINATELY. ad. | from obſtinate. ] 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly. Clarendor, 

O/BSTINATENESS. ſ. I from obftinare, |] 
Stubbornneſs. 

OBSTIPA/TION. F. [from eise, Latin.] 
The act of topping up any paſſage. 

OBSTRE/PEROUS, 4. > yes er. Lat. ] 

y 3 turbulent; vo- 
ciferous. Dr den. 

OBSTRE'/PEROUSLY. ad. {from obſflrepe- 

 rous.}J Loudly; clamorouſly. - 

OBSTRE/PERQUSNESS. /. [from obſtrepe- 
rous.] Loudneſs; clamour ; noiſe, 

OBSTRYCTION, .. {from ebſirieus, Lat.] 
Obligation ; bond. Milton, 

To OBSTRU/CT.w. a, Lehſiruo, Lat.] . 

1. To hincer; to be in the way of; to 
block up; to bar. Arbuthmee. 
2. To oppoſe jg to retard. 

OBSTRUCTER, /, {from olfruf,] One 


that hinders or oppoſts, 
OBSTRU C- 


OBT 


OBSTRU'CTION, " { obftrufiog Latin} __ 
1. Hindrance ; difficulty, Denham. 
2. Obſtacle ; impediment, ' Clarendon. 
3. [In phyfick.] The blocking up of any 
canal in the human body, ſo as to prevent 
the flowing of any fluid through it. 
: Wong 
4. In Shakeſpeare it once ſignifies ſome- 
tking heaped together. 2 
OBSTRUCTIVE. a. [obfru#if, Fr. from 
obſtrut,] Hindering ; cauſing impediment. 
| Hammond. 
OBSTRU/CTIVE. /. Impediment ; obſtacle. 
Hammond. 
O'BSTRUENT. 2. | olſiruem, Lat, ] Hin- 
dering ; blocking up. | 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION. /. [obftupefacio,Lat.] 
The act of inducing ſtupidity, | 
OBSTUPEFA'/CTIVE. a. [from obflupefa- 
cio, Latin, } Obſtructing the mental pow - 
ers. Abbot. 
To OBTWIN. v. a. | obtineo, Latin. ] 
1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. Eph, 
2. To impetrate ; to gain by conceſſion. . 


ocker . 
To OBTA'IN. „ N. 


x. To continue in uſe, Baker. 
2. To be eſtabliſhed, Dryden. 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed. Bacon. 


 OBTA/INABLE. a. [from oltain.] To be 
procured, Arbuthnot, 
OBTA'/INER. ſ. {from obtain. ] He who 
- - obtains, 
To OBTE'MPERATE. v. @. [chtemperer, 
Fr, obtempero, Lat. ] To obey. | 
To OBTEND. v. 4. [obtendo, Latin. ] 
1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition. 
2. To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of 
any thing, 7 | | Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA'TION, /. [Lo and tenebre, 
Lat.] Darkneſs; the ſtate of being dark- 
ened, 
OBTE'/NSION. ſ. [from obtend. ] The act 
of obtending. f ; 
To OBTE'ST, v. à. [obteflor, Latin. ] 
beſeech; to ſupplicate. Dryden. 
OBTESTA'TION. ſ. [cbteftatic, Lat. from 
obteſt.] Supplication; entreaty. | 
OBTRECTA'TION. /, Þ obrre&e, Latin, ] 
Slander ; detraQtion ; calumny. 
To OBTRU'DE., v. a. I cbtrudo, Lat.] To 


_ thruſt into any place or ſtate by force or 


impoſture. | . Hall, 
OBTRU DER. F. [from cbtrude.] One that 


obtrudes. Boyle. 
OBTRU'SION, / from obtruſus, Latin. ] 
The act of obtruding. King Charles. 


OBTRU'SIVE. a. [from obtrude.] Inclined 


to force one's ſelf or any thing elſe, upon 
others. 
To OBTUND. », a. [obtunde, Latin.] To 
blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 


Bacon. © 


To 


OCCASIONAL. 4. [from occaßon. ] 


Milton. * 


Harvey, © 


o o 


OBTUR ACTION. /. [from abturatus, Let] 
The act of ſtopping up any thing wi 
ſomething ſmeared over it, be; 

OBTU'SANGULAR. 4. | from obtuſe and 
angle.] Having angles larger than right 
angles, „ 15 

OBT USE. a. [obtaſus, Latin.] 

1. Not pointed; not acute. 8 
2, Not quick ; dull; ſtupid. Milton. 
3. Not ſhrill; obſcure : as, an ebtuſe ſound. 

OBTU'SELY. ad. {from ebruſe.} _ 
1. Without a point. 1 | 

2. Dwlly ; ſtupidly. _. / 

OBTU!SENESS. /. I from obtuſe. ]  Blunt- 
neſs ; dulneſs, 4 

OBTUSION. . [from obtuſe.] 
I. The act of dulling. 3 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. Harvey. 

OBVE'/NTION. /. I obwenis, Lat.] Some- 
thing happening not conſtantly and regu- 


larly, but uncertainly. a Spenſer. 
To OBVERT. v. a. [ebverte, Latin. To 


turn towards. Beyle. 
To O'BVIATE. v. a. [from cbwvizs, Latig.z 

bier, French. ] To meet in the way; to 

prevent. Woodward. 
O'BVIOUS. 2. [bvius, Latin. 

1. Meeting any thing; oppoled in front to 

any thing. | Milton, 


2. Open; expoſed. | _ Mikon. 
3- Eaſily diſcovered ; plain; evident. 
Dryden. 


O'BVIOQUSLY, ad. from obvious. } Evig 
dently ; apparently. Locke. 


O'BVIOUSNESS. J [from ebviaus.] State 


of being evident or apparent. Boyle, 
To OBU'MBRATE. v. 4. [obumbro, Lat.] 
To ſhade ; to cloud, | 
OBUMBRATION. . [from obumbre, Lat. 
The act of darkening or clouding. 
OCCA'SION. ſ. [occaſio, Latin.] 
1. Occurrence ; caſualty z incident. 
Hooker. 
2. Opportunity; convenienge, _ Geng 
3- Accidental cauſe, Spenſer, 
4. Reaſon not cogent, but * 


akeſpeare. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. | 


| Baker, 
To OCCA'SION. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cauſe caſually.  ftterburys 
2. To cauſe ; to produce, Temples 
. To influence. 5 


1. Incidenta] ; caſual. 

2. Producing by accident. | Brown. 
3. Producing by occaſion or incidental exi- 
gence, Dryden. 

OCCA/SIONALLY. ad. [ from cccafiongl. 
According to incidental exigence. Moodto. 

©CCA/SIONER. /. { from occaſion. ] One 
that cauſes or promotes by deſign of acci- 


dont, - Sanderſon, 
octs. 


occ 


OCCECA'TION. | [occercario, Lat] The 
act of blinding or making blind. * 
CENT: J. [from occridens, 425 The 


Weft. Shakeſpeare. 
OCCIDENTAL. a, | occidentalis, Latin. J 
Weſtern. Howe 


| OCCr/DUOVS. 4. [occidens, Latin.) Welt- 


OCCVPITAL, 4. [otcipitalis, Lat.] Placed 
: n the head. | 
O'CCIPUT. J. ILatin.] The hinder part of 
the head. Butler. 
OCCUSION. /. [from orcifie, Latin, ] The 
act of killing, 
To OCCLU DE. v. a. Pd, Latin.] To 
ſhut up. Brown. 
OCCLUYSE. 4. [oceluſus, Latin. ] Shut up; 
Cloſed. He 


clo der. 
OCCLU'SION. /. [otchyfo, Lat.] The act 
of ſhutting up. 
OCCULT. 2. [ cccuſtus, Latin, ] Secret; 


hidden; unknown; undiicoverable. 
| Nerolon. 
CCCULTA/TION, /. [occultatio, Lat.] In 
aſtronomy, is the time that a ftar or planet 
is hidden from our fight, Harris, 
OCCU'/LTNESS. /. [from cccult. ] Secret - 
neſs; ſtate of being hid. 
 ©'CCUPANCY. /. [from occupans, Latin.] 
The act of taking pofſeflion. Warburton. 
O'CCUPANT. .. forcupans, Lat.] He that 
takes poſſeſſion of any thing. Bacon, 


To O'CCUPATE. v. a. Loc pe, Lat.] To 


take up acon. 
OCCUPA!TION. J. [oecupatio, Latin. 
1. The act of taking poileſſion. Bacon, 
2. Employment ; buſineſs. Hate. 
3. Trade; calling; ; vocation. Saleſp. 
oFcurit. . [from occupy. | 
1. A poſſeſſor; one who into his 
poſſeſſion. | Raleigh, 
2. One who follows any employment. 
Exel. 


To Oc. . 4. forwper, Fr. occupo, | 


Latin.] 
x. To poſſeſs; to keep; to take up. Brown, 


4. To buſy; to employ. Eccluſ. 

3. To follow as buſineſs, Common Prayer. 

4. To uſe ; to expend. Excdus, 
To O'CCUPY . Vi u. To follow buſineſs. 

Luke, 


"To OCCUR, &; . [occurro, Latin.}] 
1. Fo be preſented to the memory or at- 


tention, Bacon, 
2. To appear here and there. Locke. 
3. To claſh ; to ſtrike againſt; to meet. 


Bentley. 


4 T9 obviate; to make oppoſition to. 


a Bentley, 

' SCCU/RRENCE. « [ occurrerce, French, ] 
1. Incident; accidental event. Locke, 
2: Oceaſtonal preſentation. Warts, 


* 


2 3 


OCTOGENARV. a, | ocfegeni, Lat, ] 


FEP. 


OCCUR RENT. /.-Toetariiint,” Fr. Güsen, 
Lat. J Incident; any 1 25 that happens. 
Heoker, 

OCCU'RSION. J. [cecirrſur, Lat.] Claſh ; 


mutual blow. Dept. 
OCEAN. /. [oceanus, Latin.] | 

1. The main; the great ſea, .. 

2. Any immenſe expanſe, Locke. 
OCEAN. a, Pertaining to the main or 

great ſea. Million. 


OCEANICK. /. [from ocean.) Pertaining 
to the ocean. Dit 
OCE'LLATED. 4. forcelhitins, Labs, ] Re- 
ſembling the exe. Der bam. 
O'CHRE. 7. G. ] The earths diſtin- 
guiſhed by the .name of ocbres have rough 
or naturally duſty ſurfaces, are but Nightly 
_ coherent in their texture, and are compoſed 

of fine and ſoft argillaceous particles, and 
are readily diffufible in water, They are of 
various colours. The yellow ſort are cal- 
led ochres of iron, and the blue cchres of 
copper. Hill. 
O/CHREOUS; 4. ¶ from ochre,} Confilting 
of ochre. Naodtuard. 
O'CHREY. 4. [from cebre.] Partaking of 
ochre. dtv. 
O'CHIMY. / mixed bale metal. 
O'TTAGON. /. [izle and yava.] In geo- 
metry, a figure conſiſting of eight ſides and 
angles, Harris, 
OCTA'GONAL, 4. {from offigen,] Hav- 
ing eight angles _ ſides. 
68e ULAR : L and angular, 
Lat.] 2 15 LE ea, 
OCTA/NGULARNESS, 44 [ from” oftangu- 
lar.] The quality of having eight >, 
OCTA'NT.? a. Is, when a planet is in ſuch 
OCTILE. oſi tion to another, that their 
places are on! diſtant an eighth part of a 
circle. 
OCTA'VE. . (plete French. iP 
7. The eighth day after ſome . ba, 
feſtival. 
2. [ In muſick. J An eighth or an interval 
of eight ſounds, | 
3- Eight days together after a feſtival. 
pM 
O . a. [Latin.] A book i is Haid to b= 
in clave when a ſheet is folded into eight 
caves. why 7 . 
OCTENNTAL. a. [from Henniun, Latin, ] 
; Happening every eighth yar. 
2, Laſting eight years, | 
OCTO'BER. ſ. Latin. ]. The tenth manth 
of the year, or the cighth numbered from 
March. Peachar:, | 
OCTOE/MDRICAL. a, Having eight 85 
eighty years of age. 


"O/CTONARY. 4. [ ecHonar ius, Lat. +; Be- 


lenging to the number eight. 
* * OCTON- 


ODLI 


OCTONO/CULAR. a. [o&o and * Lat.] 
Having eight eyes. Derbam. 
OCTOPE/ TALOUS. a. [ and T8 aMdv.] 
Having eight flower leaves. 
O'CTOSTYLE. for La and runs, Gr.} 
The face of a building or ordonnance con- 
taining eight columns. Harris. 
O/CT UPLE. a. fottuplus, Latin. ] Eight 
. fold, N 
O'CULAR. a. [from oculus, Latin.] De- 
pending on the eye; known by the eye. 
Breen. 
O/CULARLY. ad. [from ocular.] To the 
obſervation of the eye. Brown, 
- O'CULATE. 4. ſ[oculatus, Latin. ] Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye, 
Ws dee 2 {from eculus, Latin, 
Who profeſſes to cure diſtempere of LT 
Bacon. 
O'CULUS beli. ¶ Latin. ] An accidental vari- 


ety of the agat kind. Woodward. 


ODD. a, [ udda, Swediſh. ] 
1. Not even; not diviſible into equal num - 
bers, Breotur. 
2. More than a round number. Burner. 
3. Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary. 
Newton, 
3 Not noted; not taken into the common 
account; unheeded. Shakeſpeare. 


Ys Strange; ; unaccountable ; fantaſtical. 
S. 
6. Uncommon ; particular. Aſcbhum. 
7. Unlucky. | Shakeſpeare. 


8. Unlikely z in appearance improper. 


Addiſon, 
O'DDLY. ad. from cd. 
1. Not evenly. 

2. Strangely; particularly; unaccountably ; ; 
uncouthly. Lotke. 

O DDNESS. . [from odd, ] 

1. The ſtate of being not even. 

2. Strange neſs; ; particularity; uncouth- 

. nefs. Dryden. Collier. 

ODDS. ſ. [ from odd. " 

1. Inequality ; exceſs of either compared 
with the other. | Hecker. 
2. More than an even wager, Sebift. 
3. Advantage; ſuperiority, Hudibras. 


4. Quarrel ; debate; diſpute, Shakeſpeare. 


ODE. La. 14 poem written to be ſung 


to muſick; a lyrick poem. Milton. 


O/DIBLE. - a. (from edi, Lat.] Hateful, 
O/DIOUS. @. [odiaſus, Latin.] 
1. Hateful; deteſtable; abominable. 


Spratt, 


2. Expoſed to hate. Clarendon, 


3. Caſing hate; infidious, | Milton, 


O'DIOUSLY. ad. from odious. ] ] 
1. Hatefully; abominably. Milton. 


2. Ingidiouſly; ſo as to cauſe hate, 
Dryden, 
O/DIOUSNESS:; Jo {from edicus.] £ 
1. Hatefulneſs, Male. 
Vor. II. | 


0 f 


23. The Rate of being hated, in 


OM. /. [Latin.} Invidiouſneſs; qua- 
lity of provcking hate, King Charles, 

ODONTA'LGICK. 4. [d, and . 
Pertaining to the tooth- ach. 

O'DORATE. a. ſodoratus, Latin. Scented 3 3 
having a ſtrong ſcent, whether fetid or 
fragrant, Bacon, 

ODORVFEROVUS. 4. [odbrifer, Lat.] Giv- 
ing ſcent ; uſually, ſweet of ſcent ; fra- 
grant ; lerfurned; Bacon, 

ODORIF EROUSNESS. ſ. {from oderife- 

- rows. ] Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance, 

O/DOROUS. 4. [cdorus, Latin. ] Fragrant ; 
perfumed. C 

ODOUR. ſ. {oder, Latin,] 


1. Scent, whether good or bad. Bacon, 
2. Fragance ; perfume ; ſweet ſcent, 
Clarendon 


OECONO'MICKS. /. . ] Ma- 
nagement of houſehold _ 
ange. 


OECUMENICAL. 2. [e. „ Gene- 
ral; reſpecting the whole habitable world. 


et. 


er 7 
OEDE MA. /. [ue] A tumour, It is 
now and commonly by ſurgeons confined to 
- 2 white, ſoft, inſerfible tumour. Quincy. 
OEDEMA/TICK, 7 a. L from eee. ] 
OEDE'MATOUS. $ Pertaining to an 
oedema. Wi man. 
OF'/ILAID. /. [from 9eil, French. ] Glance ; 
Wink; token. Shakeſpeare. 
O'ER, contraRte from ver. 2 
OE'OPHAGUS. ſ. I from %eG%, wm 
from ſame ſimilitude in the ſtructure of 
part to the contexture of that; and pa», 


- to'eat.] The gullet. _ Quincy 


Ok. r op, Saxon. 

* 4 1 1 before 9 ſubſtantive that fol · 
* lows another in conſtruction; as, of theſe 
part were ſlain: 

2. It is put after comparative and fapetla- 
tive adjectives ; as, the moſt diſmal and 
unſeaſonable time of all other. Tillotſon. 

3. From 3 as, one that I brought up of a 
puppy. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Concerning; relating to; as, bave 

this ſenſe of war. . Smallri 

5 Out of; as, yet of this little be - 

ome to ſpare. ryden. 

6. Among; ; as, any clergyman of my own 

acquaintance. Sæviſt. 
7. By; as, I was entertaĩned of the con- 
ſul. Sandys, 
8. According to "as, they do of right be- 

** you. ' Tillotſon. 
oting power, or Ypontaneity ; ' as, 0 

| himſelf man is confefledly unequal to his 
duty. Stephens, 

10. Noting properkies or 1 2 
man a decayed e y. 

| endon. 


colcur, 
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11. Noting extraction; as, a man of an 
Ancient family. Clarendon. 

* 22. Noting adherence, or belonging; as, a 
Hebrew of my tribe. Shakeſpeare. - 
13. Noting the matter; as, the chariot was 
cedar, Bacon, 
14. Noting the motive; as, of my own 
* "choice I undertook: this work. Dryden. 
* T5. Notin 9 92 or poſtponence ; as, 


| 1 do not like the tower of any place. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
16. Noting change of; as, O miſerable of 
© happy Milton. 


17. dent cauſality; ; 25, good nature of 
© neceſſity will give allo «ance. Dryden. 
18. Noting proportion; as, many of an 
hundred. Locke. 
3 Noting kind or ſpecies; as, an affair 
the cabinet. Swift, 
OF. ad. [af, Dvtch.] 
1. Of _ 3 the chief uſe is to con- 
in it with ver as, to come ; to 
If; 6 take of. > 3 


4 3 It 1 generally oppoſed to on; as, to lay 
D 


; to take . 
Rs: It fignifies diſtance, Shakeſpeare, 


4. In ng or ſtat it ſigni fies 
Ss «ion oe et 2 * 
5. It fignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or de- 
Frure. ä L. Eftrange. 
5. It ſigniſies any kind of diſappointment ; 
defeat; ioterruption ; as, the affair is off 


197. From; not toward. Sidney. 
— = band; not ſtudied. L Eftrange. 
© OFF. eg. Depart. Smitb. 
OFF. prep. , 
1. Not on. k 
. Diſtant from. Alulſin. 


OFFAL. ſ. [ fall, Skinner. 

1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten 
At the table. Arbuthnot, 
- 2. Carrion; coarſe fleſh, Milton. 

1 Refuſe ; "that which is thrown away. 


South. 
4. Any thing of no efteem, Shakeſpeare. 
ofrance. . [offerſa, Latin. ] Yea 
1. Crime; aft of wickedneſs, Fairfax. 
2. A tranſyreſſion, Locte. 
J. Injury. | Dryden, 


2 
| + Diſpleaſure given ; cauſe of diſguſt ; 
A 


ndal. 3 ; 


- Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. Sidney. 
8. Attack; act of the aſſailant. Sidney. 
OFFE/NCEFUL. a, [offence and full. ] Inju- 


tious. Shakeſpeare, 
OFFE'NCELESS. a. [from offence.) Unof- 
fending; innocent, Shakeſpeare. 
Ta OFFE'ND, v. 4. [offendo, Latin. 
r. To make angry. nolles, 
2. Toaffail; to attack. © Sidney. 


J. To tranſyreſs ; ; to vivlate, 
* 4. To i injure. 


To OFFEND. v. A 


532 
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OFF 


1. To be criminal ; to traogralſs the law, 
- Wiſd. 
2. To cauſe anger. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To commit tranſgreſſion, Soi fi. 
OFFE/N DER. ſ. [from end.] 
1. A criminal; one who has committed a 
crime; tranſgreſſor. Jaiab. 
2. One who has done an injury. Shakeſp. 
OFFE'NDRESS. /. from offender.] A wo- 
man that offends. Sha „% 
OFFE/NSIVE. a. [ oFen/if,, Fr. from x. rin 
Latin. ] 


1. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſting, 5 


Spenſer, 
2. Cauſing pain; injvrious. . Bacon. 
Aſſailant; not defenſive. Bacon. 


OFFENSIVELY. ad. ¶ from offen/rve. ] 
I. Miſchievouſly; injuriouſly, Nooler. 
2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure, 
Boyle, 
. By way of attack ; not defenſively. 
OF F ENSIVENESS. 7 from offenſove. ] 
1. Injuriouſneſs ; miſchief, 
2. Cauſe of diſguſt. Grew, 
To OFFER. v. a. [eſßſero, Latin. ] 
1. To preſent to any one; to exhibit any 
thing ſo as that it may be taken or received. 
a Locke, 
2. To ſacrifice ; to immolate. Dryden. 


3- To bid, as a price or reward. Dryden. 
4. To attempt; to commence, 2 Mac. 
To To propaſe. | Locke. 


To OFFER. . N. 


1. To be preſent; to be at hand; to pre- 

ſent itſelf. 0 

2. To make an attempt. Bacon, 
OFFER. ſ. [re, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Propoſal of advantage to another. Pepe. 


2. Firſt advance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Propoſal made. aniel, 
4+ Price bid; act of bidding a price. 

| | Scvift. 
5. Attempt; endeavour, South, 
6. Something given by way of acknow- 
1-dgment, Sidney. 


O/FFERER. ſ. [from offer. ] 

1. One who makes an offer. 
2, One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
ſhip, South, 
OFF ERING. . [from offer.] A facrifice; 
any thing immolated, or offered in wor- 
ip. Dryden. 
OFFE/RTORY. . 4 offertoire, Fr.] The 
thing offered; the act of offering. Bacon. 
OFF ER rukE. [from efer.]] Offer; 
propoſal of ki eſs, A word not in uſe. 
King Charles. 


OFFICE. > (2 office, Fr.] 
lic 


1. A pu charge 2 employment. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Agency ; peculiar uſb, Newton, 


3- OY pe _— 
Tilton. 


4. Act 


OFF 


4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered, 


Shakeſpeare, 
5. Act of worſhip, 3 
6. Formulary of devotions. aylor. 


7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to par- 
ticular buſineſs. 
8. Place where buſineſs is tranſacted. Bac. 
To OFFICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
erform ; to diſcharge. Shakeſpeare, 
 O'FFICER. /. [officier, Fr. J | 
1, A man employed by the publick. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. A commander in the army. Dryden. 
3. One who has the power of apprehending 
criminals. 
O'FFICERED. 4. [ from officer, ] Com- 
manded ; ſupplied with commanders, 


OFFI'CIAL. a. [efficial, Fr. from office. 
1, Conducive ; appropriate with regard 
to their uſe. Broxon. 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. ä 
| Shakeſpeare. 


OFFICIAL. {. Official is that perſon to 


whom the cognizance of cauſes is com- 


mitted by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 


dition, | Ayliffe, 
OFFVCIALTY. . [ffctalite, Fr.] The 

charge or poſt of an official. Ayliffe. 
To OFFYCIATE. v. a. [from 0 iT To 

give in conſequence of office. Milton. 


To OFFFVCIATE. v. . 4 
1. To diſcharge an office, commonly in 
2. To perform an office for another. 
OFFICI'NAL. a. Uſed in a ſhop: thus, 
efficinal'plants are thoſe uſed in the ſhops. 
OFFICIOUS. a. [efficieſus, Latin.] 
1. Kind; doing good offices. 
2. Impottunely forward. Shakeſpeare, 
OFFI/CIOUSLY.; ad. | from ac, 
1. Importunely forward. ryden 
2. Kindly; with unaſked aan a * 


Milton. 


OFFI'CIOUSNESS. /. [from Friss. 
1. Forwardneſs of civility, or reſpect, or 


endeavour. South. 
2. Service, Brown, 
G/FFING. ſ. [from e.] The act of ſteer- 


ing to a diſtance from the land, 
O'FFSET. /. [ and fer. ] Sprout ; ſhoot 
of a plant. Ray. 
OFFSCOURINOG. f. [ and. ſccur.] Re- 


crement; part rubbed away in cleaning 


any thing. Lam. 
O FF SPRING. . [eff and ſpring.] 
1. Propagation; generation. Hooker, 
2. The thing prcpagated or generated; 
childien. : Dawies. 
3. Production of any kind. 
To OFFU/SCATE. v. as. [Huſco, Latin. ] 
Jo dim; to cloud; to darken. 5 


Shakeſpeare. d 


Shakeſpear e. 5 


Addi ons, 


Denham, . 


OLD 
OFFUSCA!TION. /. [from offuſcate.] Th 
act of darkening, © Nee og 
OFT. ad.:[opr, Saxon.] Often ; frequent- 
ly; not rarely. Hammond. 
O FTEN. ad. (from or, Saxon.) Oft; 
frequently; many times. | iſon. 
OFTENTTMES. ad. [ often and times. J 
Frequently; many times; often. Hooker. 
OFTT MES. ad. {oft and time.] Fre- 
quently; often. Dryden. 
OG ECE. A A ſort of moulding in ar- 
OGVVE. $ chitecture, conſiſting of a round 
and a hollow, _  » Harris. 
To O0 GLE. v. a. fogh, an eye, Dutch:] 
To view with fide glances; as in fondneſs, ) 
FSA Addiſon. F 
O'GLER. /. [cogheler, Dutch.] A fly gaze" 
er; one who views by fide glances, 8 
OE” | * » Arbuthnet," 
 O'GLIO. / from olla, Spaniſh.] A ah 
made by mingling different kinds of meat; 
a medley. Suctling. 


OH, interjett. An exclamation denoting 
pain, ſorrow, or ſurpriſe, Walton, 

. OIL, f. [owl, Saxon. "(1.0 
1. The juice of olives expreſſed, PFxedus, 


2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin mats 1 
1325 5 p j Derbam. 
3. e juices of certain les, ex- 
preſſed ten i the pas 224g 
To OIL, v. a. [from the noun.) To ſmear) 
or lubricate with oil, Wetton. 
OVLCOLOUR. F.. [vil and celbur.] Colour 
made by grinding coloured ſubſtances in oil, 

; Boyle. 
 OVLINESS. / [from oily.] base x 
Breaſineſs; quality approaching to that of 

oil. : Brown. | 
OlLMAN. ſ. [oi/ and man.] One wha 
9225 ep. 7 3 3 
OVL . | oil and . ſhop 
where oils and pickles 20 . ” 2 
OTLY. 3. [from oil. 
1. Conſiſting of oil; containing oil; hay- 
ing the qualities of oil. Dirly, 
N 2. Fat ; greaſy, a Shakeſpeare. 
OVLYGRAIN. , A plagt. pe 
OVLYPALM. . | A tree. ; 
To OINT. v. a, [oint, Fr.] To anoint 3 
to ſmear. Dryden. 
OINTMENT. .. [from eint.] Unguent z, 
unctuous matter. 5 | 
O'KER. /. [See Ocnnxx.] A colour. 
OD. 4. feabd, Saxon. 4 
1. Paſt the middle part of life; not ygung. 
>, _ Sidney, Skaleſpeare. 
2. Of long continuance; begun long ago, 


b 


5 


| 3+ Not new. | Bacon. 
4. Ancient; not modern, Addiſon, 
LL Of any ſpecified duration, Shakeſpeare. 
473 6. Sub- 


M1 


6. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe, 

- Swift, 
7. Long practiſed. EA,  Ezecliel. 
eu; long ago; from ancient times. 


Milton. 

OLDFA'SHIONED: . I and fe in. 
Formed according to alete cuſtom. 

f 6-264 Dryden. 

O'LDEN. . Ancient. Sbaleſpeare. 


O'LDNESS. / ffrom eld.) Old age; an- 
tiquity ; not newneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

OLEA*'GINOUS. . [vkagi-z:, Lat.] Olly; 

* . * i Arbutbnot. 
EA OIN USNESS. from i naut. 
Oilineſs. 7 oe 

QLE/ANDER. , I oleandre, Fr.] The 

plant roſebay. 

OLE'ASTER. 7 [Latin. ] Wild olive. 


OLE “OSE. . us, Lat.] Oily. Flyer. 
To OLF Kere. Ka Lat. 2 

nell. Hudibras. 
OLF ACT OR. a. [olfa&oire, Fr. from al- 
Facio, Lat.] Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


Lecke. 
OLID. — Lat. Stioking ; 
OfLIDOUS, _- J Boyle 


OLIGARCHY. 75 Wt) A 4 of 
government which places the ſupreme 
Power in a ſmall number ; ariſtocracy. 

Burton. 


n A mixture; a 


Congreve. 


medley. 
O'LIT ORY. /. F olitor, Latin, ] Belonging . 


garden, Evelyn. 
[oliuaftre,. F r.] Darkly 


to the kitchen 
OLIVA'STER. a, 
brown; tawny. 


N N oil ; the emblem of peace. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
O/MBRE. ＋. 7 Spaniſf.] A game 

© of cärds played by three. Tatler. 
OMEGA. 1 Cats. The laſt letter of 
the alphabet, therefore taken in the Holy 

- Scripture for the laſt. Rev. 
O'/MELET. /. [omelette, Ex.) A kind of 

. pancake made with eggs. 

O'MEN. {. [omer, 2 A ſign good or 

bad; a prognoſticx. Dryden. 
O'MENED; a. { from omen, ] Containipg 
-- *prognollicics. Pope. 


: 35 
OMENTUM.' /. Thom] The cawl, called 


alſo reticulum, rom its ſtructure, elem. 
bling that of a net. 
O'MER. 
pints and a half 7 N N 


wincy, 


PI of Piety, 
be AB 10 . 7 [from omi nor, Latin. ] 
Poꝑnoſtick. = rotun. 


Bacon. 


 O'LFVE. 'ſ. ſolve, Er. ole, Lat.] A plant 


. A Hebrew meaſure about ys | 


ON 
2 Exbibiting bad tokens. of futurity ;-fore- 
ECT i] ; inauſpicious. Hayward, 
. Exhibiting tokens good or ill, Bacon. 
O/MINOUSLY. ad." [ trom omingus.] With 
ood or bad omen. 


OM NOUSNESS. ſ. [from pminous.] The 
quality of being ominous. / 


' OMISSION. J. Lena, Lat.] 


1. Neglect to do ſomething; forbearance 
of ſometbing to be done. Rogers. , 
2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion 
or perpetration of crimes, Shakeſpeare, 


To O'MIT. v. 6. [cmitto, Lat.] 
1. To leave out; not to mention. Bacos. 
2. To neglect to practiſe. * Addiſon, 


OMTTTANCE. /. {from amit.] Forbear- 
ance, Shakeſpeare. 
 OMNIFA/RIOUS, 2. [emnifarium, Latin.] 
Of all varieties of kinds. Philips. 
OMNIT'FEROUS. 4. Commis and fero, Lat.] 
All-bearing. Dit. 
OMNT FICK. a. [omnis and facio, Latin, ] 
All- creating. Milton. 
OMNTFORNM. a, [emnis and forme, Lat.] 
Having every ſhape. if. 
OMNT'GENOUS. 4. [omrigenus, Lat 182 2 


ſiſting of all kinds. Dig. 
OMNYPOTENCE, omnipotentia, 
OMNIPOTENCY. Lat. Almighty 

power; unlimited power. Tilictſon, 


OMNIPOTENT, 2. [omnipotens, Latin, ] 
Almighty ; powerful without limit, Grexo. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE. /. [omnis and preſens, 

Lat.] Ubiquity; unbounded preſence. 

Miltap. 

OMNIPRE'SENT, 4. Tomnis and prafens, 
Latin. J Ubiquitary z preſent in SI 
place. Prior. 

. OMNUSCIENCE. f f. [omnis' and ſeientis, 

OMNICIENCY. Lat.] Boundleſs know- 
"ledge; infinite wiſdom, King Charles, 

OMNYSCIEN' I. a. [omnis and ſcio, Latin. ] 
" Infinitely wiſe z knowing without _—_ 

outh 

OMNVSCIQUS, a. [emis and ſcio, Latin. ] 
All-knowing. 

, OMNVVOROUS. a. [omnis and woro, Lat,] 
All-devouring. Dig. 

OMO'PLATE. /. Laue and bds.] The 
" Houlder blade. 

OMPHALO/PTICK, 7. LH ν and enli· 
wg. ] An optic glaſs that is convex on 
both ſides, commonly called a convex lens. 

ON. prep. Laen, Dutch ; an, German.] 

1. It is put before the word, which ſigni- 
nes that which is under, that by which, 
any thing is ſupported, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed, Milton. 

2. It is put before any thing that is the 
- ſubject of action. Dryden. 

3. Noting addition or accumulation; as, 

miſchiefs an miſchiefs. Dr yder. 

„ l + Nos 


ONE 


a revefion's 26; wht- 
Noting a ftate of progreſſion ; 3 


er on y way ? 


5. It ſometimes notes elevation. Dryden. 


6. Noting approach or invaſion. Dryden. 
7. Noting dependance or reliance 5 as, on 
God's providence their hopes depend. Smalr. 
3. At, noting place. Shakeſpeare. 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any 

ing. bY * 
5 I: denotes the time at which any 
thing happens: as, this happened on the | 
firſt day. þ 


11. It is put before the object of ſome 


paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
12. In forms of denunciation it is 3 be- 
fore the thing threat ned. yden. 
13. Noting imprecation. Sbaleſteare. 


ing i ing. Dryden, 
14. Noting invecating. _ Dryaen 
15. Noting the ſtate of any _ 


16. Noting Ripulation or condition, 


| Dryden. 

. Noting dictinction or oppoſition. 
IT Noting * 
18. Noting the manner of an event. 
| Shakeſpeare, 

ON. ad. LE, 

1. Forward; in ſueceſſſion. South, 
2. Forward; in progreſſion. Daniel. 


3. In continuance; without ceaſing -. 

* Cue. 
; 4 · Not off, . | ; 

5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. 

8 : Sidney. 

6. It notes reſolution to advance. A 

1 9 Denham. 

ON, interje#. A word of incitement or en- 


cogragement. 8 Shakeſpeare.” 
ONCE. ad, [from one. | 
1, Bae Ung. Bacon. 
2. A ſingle time. Locke. * 
3. The ſame time. Dryden, 
4. At a point of time indiviſible. "oe 
. | Dryden. 
5. One time, though no more. Dryden. 


6. At the time immediate. Atterbury. 
7. Formerly ; at a formet time. Addiſon. 
ONE. a. [an, ere, Saxon; een, Dutch. 
1. Leſs than two; fingle ; denoted by an 
unite. ge 24 Raleigh. 
2, Indefinitely ; any, Shakeſpeare. 
3- Different; diverſe; oppoſed to aner. 
P13 0/5 Barnet.” 
4. One of two: oppoſed to the obern. 


g. Particularly one. 
6. Some future. 
ONE. h 
: "Ts A ſingle perſon. * We Hooker, 
2. A Gngle maſs or aggregate. Blackmore. 


. Spenſer. 
Davies. 


3. The firſt hour. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſame thing, Locke. 
. A perſon, Waits, 


9 
o 


Dryden. - 


ON w 


6. A perſon by way of eminence, : 
l 3 . | Shakeſpeare. 
7. A diſtinct or particular perſon. Bacon. 
3. Perſons united. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Concord; agreement; one min. 
10. Any perſon; any man badete 
EN ON Sidney. Atterbury, 
11. A perſon of particular cl 1 
| 5 Shakeſpeare. . 
32. One, has ſometimes a plural, i 1 
ſands for perſons indeſinitely; as, the greac 
ones of the world. .-  Clawvilk. 
ONF/EYED. 4. [one and eye. } Having only 


one eye, Dryden. 
ONEIROCRFTICAL. a. dtp filius, Gr.] 


Interpretative of dreams. Aadiſon. 
ONEIROCRUTICK, / [oyzipoxpihad;, Gr.] 
An interpreter of dreams. Aadiſon. 
ONE NESS. f. | from ne.] Unity ; the 
quality of being one. Hooker, Hammond. 
ONERARY. a. [onerarius, Latin. } Fitted 
for carriage or burthens. | 
To ONERATE. v. a. [onero, Latin. ] To 
load; to burthen. TT | 


 ONERA'TION, J. I from onerate.] The 


act of loading. Dic. 
O'NEROUS. a. [opereat, Fr, bneroſus, Lat.] 

Burthenſome; oppreſſive, Ayliffes 
ONION. /. foignon, French.] A plant. 
O'NLY. a. [from one ; onely, or anelike,] 

1. Single; one and no more, Dryden. 

2. This and no other. Locke. 

3- This above all other: as, he is the only | 

man for muſick. a 
ONLY. ad. 

1. Simply; fingly ; merely; barely, 

| Burnet. Tillatſon. 

2. So and no otherwiſe. Genefis. 

3. Singly without more: as, only begotten, 
Of\NOMANCY, /. L, and H. Di- 

vination by the name, Camden. 
ONOMANTICAL. . | Game and jdylic, ] 


Predicting by names. Camden. 
ONSET. /. [en and ſet.] „ 
1. Attack; ſtoxm; aſſault; firſt brunt. 
3 of 8 5 Sidney. 
2. Something added by way of ornamental 
appendage.  . Shakeſpeare, 
To O'NSET. v, a, { from the noun, I To 
ſet upon; to begin. | Carew 


O'NSLAUGHT,. / [on and ſay.] Attack; 
Norm ; onſet, _ 9 udibras. 
ONTO/LOGIST. /. {from ontolegy.] One 
who conſiders the affæctions of being in ge- 
eral ; a metaphyſici2n, x 
ONTOLOGY. /. N and X6yog. ] The 
ſcience of the affections of being in ge- 
neral; metaphyſicks, Watt, 
O'NWARD, ag. [ontpeant, Saxon. 
1. Forward; progreſiively, . 
2. In a Rate of advanced progreſſion, 
| 8 e Sidney. 
N 3. Some 
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OPE. 


3. Somewhat farther, Milton. 
O'NYCHA. ſ. The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, 
and the ſtone named onyx. The ereateſt 
part of commentators explain it by the onyx 
or odoriferous ſhell, like that of the ſhell- 
fiſh called purpura. Calmet. 
ONYX. ſ. [Leg.] The-onyx is à ſemi- 
pellocid gem, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies. It is a very elegant and beautiful 


gem. Hill. Sandys. 


OOZE. ſ. [eaux, waters, French. - x 
1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- 
ter 3 ſlime. Carew, 


2. Soft flow; ſpring. Prior. 


. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 


| To OOZE. v. =, {from the noun.] To flow 


by ſtealth; to run gently, Thomſon. 
O'OZY. 4. [ from c. ] Miry ; 1. 
ſtiimy. 
To OPA'CATE. v. | pace, 8 
ſhade ; to cloud ; to darken; to ob 8 


OPA CIT. acite, Fr. citas, Lat. 
|  Cloudinefs Aer e 1 — | 


OPA*COUS. #&. | opacus, Latin. } Dark; 


9 The 1 is a very elegant and 
fingular kind of ſtone, it hardly 
ne, within the rank of the pellpcid 


gems, being much more opake, and Jeſs - 
Hard, In colour it much reſembles the 


fine mother of pear]; its baſis ſeeming 
a bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a pro- 
perty of reflecting all the colours of the 
rainbow, as turned differently te the light, 
among which the green and the blue are 
particularly beautiful, but the fiery red is 


the fineft of all. Hill. 
OPA*QUE. 4. [ epacus, Lat.] Not tranſ- 
parent, Million. 
To OPE, v. 4. A Saxon ; of, 
To O'PEN, Ilandick, a hole. ] | 
1. Fo uncloſe ; to unlock, The contrary | 
to f. 
2. To ſhow; to diſcover, Abbot. 
3- To divide ; ; to break. Addiſon, 
4. To explain ; to diſcloſe, Collier, 
. To begin. | Drydeg. 


To OPE. 


To O'PEN. 2 
1. To uncloſe; not to remain ſhut, 
* . 


2. To bark, A term of hunting, Dryden. 


OPE. | + 
Tex. + 4 
7. Uncloſed; not ſhut. Nebem, Chavdant. 
2. Plain; apparent ; evident, Dani 


3. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; Ah 3 4 


facere, Aud ſon. 
4. Not clouded; clear. Pepe, 
Not hidden; ' expoſed to view. Locke, 

4 Not rn not denied. Atts, 
Not cloudy ; not gloomy. Bacen. 

. Uacavered, Dryden, 


obſcure f not tranſparent, -. Di 207. 


O PH 


9. Expoſed ; without defence, _ Shakeſs, 

10. Attentive. Feremiab, 
O/PENER. . [from open.] 

1. One that opens; one that unlocks ; 

one that uncloſes, Milton, 

2. Explainer ; interpreter, Shakeſp. 

3. That which ſeparates ; diſuniter. Boyle, 
OPENEYYED, 2. [open and eye.] Vigilant ; 


watchful. Shakeſpeare. 
OPENHA/NDED. 4. [open and band.] Ge- 
nerous ; liberal. Roxoe, 


OPENHEA/RTED. a. [open and Jeart.] Ge- 
nerous; candid ; not meanly ſubtle, 


| Dryden. 

OPENHEA/RTEDNESS. - [ ——— and 

N Liberality ; m nee ; genes 
roſity. | 5s 

1. Aperture ; — Weodward, 


2. Diſcovery at a gp" faint know- 
ledge ; dawn. 

O/PENLY. ad. [from open.] 
1. Publickly ; not . in tak.” 


Hooker, 
2. Plainly ; apparently ; evidently ; with- 
out diſguiſe, Dryden. 


OPENMOU'THED. 4. [| open and mouth, ] > 
Greedy; ravenous. L' Eftrange. 
O'PENNESS. . [from open.] 
1. Plainneſs ;.clearneſs ; freedom from ob- 
ſcurity or ambiguity. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Freedom from diſguiſe, * Felton. 
OPERA. Italian.] A poetical tale or 
fiction, 4 \ vocal and inſtru» 
mental muſick. Dryden, 
O'PERABLE. 4. [from operer, Latin.] To 
be done; practicable, Breton. 
O'PERANT, . [#ferant, French. ] Active; 
having power to produce any effect. 
Sbale | 
To O'PERATE. v. n. | eperor, Latin, To 
act; to have agency; to produce effects. 
Atterbury. 
OPERATION. iy [operatio, Lat.] 
2 NEST 3 3 prodyction of effects; _infly- 
Hooker. 
* A; effect. Bentley. 
3. [1o chirurgery. J That part of the art 
| of healing which depends on the ule of 
ijnſtruments. 
4. The motions or exoployments of an 
army. 
' O'PERATIVE. a. [from operate.] Having 
the power of acting; having forcible a- 
ency. Clarendon. Taylor. Norris. 
ERA'TOR, /. [operateur, Fr. from oper- 
ate.] One that performs any act of the 
hand j one who produces any effect. 9 853 
Addi iſen. 
OPERO'SE. 4. L cperzſus, Lat.] Laboricus; 
full of trouble. Burnet. 


OPHIO'PHAGOUS. 4. | qc and \ 7.00 ] 

Serpenteating, ' Brown. 
OPHYTES. . A fone, Opbites, ebe 
duſky 


"0.31 


duſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots of a 
lighter green. Woodsvard, 
OPTHA'LMICK, a. L, Gr.] Re- 
lating to the eye. ; 
O'PHTHALMY. ſ. [opbrhalmie, Fr, from 
\. GpYakmrg, Gr.] A diſeaſe of the eyes, 


being an inflammation in the coats, pro- 


ceeding from arterious blood gotten out of 
the veſſels, 5 
O/PIATE. ſ. A medicine that cauſes ſleep. 
| | Bentley. 
O/PIATE. a, Soporiferous; ſomniferons ; 
narcotick, 
O'PIFICE. ſ. [opificium, Lat.] Workman- 
- ſhip; handiwork. a 
O/PIFICER. /. ¶ opifex, Latin.] One that 
orms any work an artiſt, Bentley, 
O'PINABLE. @. [| opinor, Latin. J Which 
may be thought. 
OPINA'TION, /. 
notion. 


OPINA/TOR, /. [ 9finer, Lat.] One who 


[ epinor, Lat.] Opinion; 


holds an opinion. | _ 
To OPTNE. ». 2. [ opinor, Latin. ] To 
think; to judge. 5 Pape. 
OPENIATIVE. 4. [from opinion.] 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2. Imagined; not proved. Glanville, 


OPINIA'TOR, {. [opiniatre, French.] One 
fond of his own notion ; inflexible, 
Clarendon. 
OPINIA'TRE, a. [ French. ] Obſtinate 
ſtubborn, q. 3 Locke, 
OPINIA'/TRETY, 2 . | opiniatrete, Fr.] 
OPVNIATRY. + F Obſtinacy; inflexibi- 
lity ; determination of mind, Brown, 
OPINION, /. [opinio, Latin. ] | 
1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof. 
Ben, Jobaſon. Hale. 
2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 
So . | outh, 
3. Favourable judgment. Bacon. 
To OPI'NION. 2. a. from the noun.] To 
opine; to think. Glanville, 
OPI/NIONATIVE, a. [from opinion.] Fond 
of preconceived notions. Burnet, 
OPINIONATIVELY. ad. [ from opiniona- 
tive,] Stubbornly, 


OPV/NIONATIVENESS. /. [ from opinio- 


native.] Obſtinacy. | 
OPI/NIONIST. / [opinionifte, French, from 
opinion.] One foud of his own notions, 
Glanville. 


OPVPAROUS, 4. [opiparus, Lat.] Sumptu- 


ous, Die, 
OPITULA/TION. /. | opitulatio, Latin. 
An aiding ; a helping. 


O/PIUM, 7 A juice, partly of the reſinous, | 
partly of the gummy kind. It is brought - 


to us in flat cakes or maſſes z its ſmell] is 
very unpleaſant, of a dead faint kind; 
and its taſte bitter and very acrid. 
It is brought from Natolia, and from the 
— 2 # $ 2 5 


Bacon, © 


OPP 


Eaſt-Indies, where it is produced frem the 
poppy. After the effect of a doſe of opi- 
um is over, the pain generally returns in 
a more violent manner; the ſpirits, which 
had been elevated by it, become lower than 
before, and the pulſe languid. An immo- 
derate doſe of opium brings on a ſort of 
drunkenneſs, cheerfulneſs and loud laughter, 
at firſt, and, after many terrible ſymptoms, 
death itſelf, Thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to an immoderate uſe of opium, 
are ſubject to relaxations and weakneſſes of 
all the parts of the body ; and in fine grow 
old before their time, Hill. 
O/PLE-TREE. /. [ople and tree.) A fort of 
tree. Ainſevorth, 
OPOBA'LSAMUM. ſ. [Latin.] Balm of 
Gilead, | 
OPO'FONAX. f. [Latin.]J A gum reſin of 
a tolerably firm texture, in ſmall looſe gra- 
nules, and ſometimes in large maſſes, It 
is of a ſtrong difagreeable ſmell, and an 
acrid and extremely bitter taſte, We are 
entirely ignorant of the plant which pro- 
- duces this drug, It is aitenuating and diſ- 
cutient, and gently purgative, Hill, 
O/PPIDAN. /. [ oppidanus, Lat.] A townſ- | 
man; an inhabitant of a town. 
To OPPI'GNERATE. v. a. | oppignero, 
Lat.] To pledge; to pawn. Bacon. 


To O'PPILATE. v. a. | eppiio, Lat. oppiler, 


Fr.] To heap up obſtruction, 
OPPILA/IION, /. [| opprlation, Fr. from 
oppilate.] Obſtruction; matter heaped to- 
Seer... Harvey. 
O'PPILATIVE. a. [ opprlative, Fr.] Ob- 
ſtructive. | | 
OPPLE'TED. a. [ oppletus, Lat.] Filled 
crouded. 
OPPONENT. a. [ opponens, Lat.] Oppo- 
fite ; adverſe, | Prior, 
OPPO/NENT. . [opponens, Lat.] 
1. Antagoniſt; adverſary, 
2. One who begins the diſpute by raifing 
objections to a tenet, ore. 
OPtFOR TU/NE. a. [| opportunus, Latin, ] 
Seaſonable ; convenient; fit; timely. 
| | Milton. 
OPPORTU'NELY, d. | from opportune, ] 
Seaſonably; conveniently; with opportu- 
nity either of time or place. Wotton. 
OPPORTU'NITY, /. | opportunitas, Latin. ] 
Fit place; time; convenience; fuitable- 
neſs of circumſtances to any end. 
£ Bacon. Denham. 
To OPPOYSE. . a. [oppoſer, Fr.] 
1. To act againſt; to be adverſe; to hin- 
der; to reſiſt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put in oppoſition; to offer as an 


antagonift or rival, Locke. 
3. To place as an obſtacle, Dryden. 
4. To place in front. Shakeſpeare. 


To OPPOSE, v. . He NY 
| 1. To 
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OPPOSITE. /. Adverſary 3 opponent z * 


* Dr 7 q 
_— 4 * . . + 


1. The art of oppreſſing; cruelty; 


Te OPPFU'GN. . 4. { opp 
oppoſe ; to attack ; to reſiſt. Harvey. - 
 OPPU'GNANCY, /. {from arge Op- 


2. To act adverſely. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To object in a diſputation; to have the 
part of raifing difficulties. 


©PPO'SELESS. a. {from oppoſe.] mag : 


ble ; not to be oppoled. Shakeſpear 
OPPO'SER. |. { from oppoſe. ] One 9 
oppoſes ; antagoniſt; enemy. Blackmore. 
O/PPOSITE.- a. feu, Lat.] 
1. Placed in front; facing each other. Milt. 
2. Adverſe repugnant. Dryden. Rogers. 
3. Contrary, Tillotſon. 


FJ = PER ad. [from oppoſite 4 
I. In ſuch a fituation as to face each other. 
Crew. 


2. Adverſe 


ly. | May. 
' &'PPOSITENESS. , [from eppoſire.] The 


ſtate of being oppoſite. 


OPPOSITION. } Loppofric, Lat. 


1. Situation ſo as to front ſomething op- 


poſed. 
2. Hoſtile reñſtance. Milton. 
3. Contrariety of affection. —_ 


4. Contrariety of intereſt; contrariety of 
meaſures. 


. 


meaning. * 
To O'PPRESS. v. 2. [ eppreſſus, Lat. 
1. To cruſh by hardſhip or unrea 


ſeyerity. Pope. 
2. To overpower; to ſubdue, Sbaleſp. 

- ©/PPRESSION. /. ren Fr.] 
ſeverity. 


wt The ſtate of e eee, ; miſery. 


Hardſhip ; cal . 22 

3. 2 23 amĩty. 

4. Dullneſs of ſpirits; laffitude of body, 
Arbuthn:t. 


OPPRE'SSIVE.- a. {from eppreſs. ] 
1. Cruel; inhuman ; unjuſtly exactious or 
ſevere. - 


2. Heavy; overwhelming. Rowe, 
OPPRE'SSOR. . { from opprefs.] One who 
harraſſes others with wy” 2 San. 
OPPRO/BRIOUS. 2. = IR 
Fa 7 Reproachful ; 1 Bre. 
4 41 Jon. 
OPPROBRIOUSLY. ad, \ from ofprobri- 
es. ] Reproachfully; ſcurrilouſly. Shak, 
OPPRO/BRIQUSNESS. / ¶ from ofprobri- 
ens. Reproachfulheſs,; ſcurrility, 
, Lat. } To 


fition. . 
OBPU/GNER. . {from ES On: who 


ſes or attacks. Boyle. 8 


OPSPMATHY. f nate] Tate edu- 


cation; late erudition. 
OPSONA/ TION. / 1 op/onatio, Lat.] Ca- 
tering; a buying proviſions. 


O'PTABLE. 4a. [oprabulis, Lat. As: ' 


to be wi 


0 R A 


O'PTATIVE. a. | optativus, Laue. J. Ex- 
preiſi ve of defire, 

O'PTICAL. J. lines.] Relating to che 
ſcience of optics. Boyle. 

O/PTICIAN, /. [ from * ] One ſKill- 
ed in opticks. 

O/PTICK, a. Löhne. | 

1. Viſual; producing viſion ; ſublervient 
to viſion, Merton. 
2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. Wet. 

O/PTICK. An inſtrument of fight; an 
organ of fight, Brown, 

O'PTICK. /, LN. ] The ſcience of the 
nature — bows of viſion. Brown. 

O/PTIMACY. ſ. [optimates, Lat.] Nobili- 
ty; body of nobles. Heel. 

OPTUMITY. . [from optimus,] The ſtate 

of being beſt. 

CEE „J. L, Lat. J Choice; eleQi. 


Hage. 
O'Pt PULENCE. entia, Latin 
OPULENCY, hon = riches; J | 
ente. — 
O/PULENT, . {oputciitur, Lat.] Rich; weal - 
thy ; affluent. South, 


O'PULENTLY ad. [from Pr Rich- 
ly; _ 2 — ne 
1. A digjue ive particle, Wein difriby- 
tion, and ſometimes oppoſition. 
2. It correſponds to eicher; he muſt either 
fall or fly. | 
8 1 A 


— 


Fer. 
4 
"ON ACLE. CLE. oraculum, Lat 46-26 


bo > ng ng Hooker. 
2. The place fa VO or perſon ef whom 
the determinations of heaven are enquired. 
Milton. 
3. Any perſon or place where certain de- 
ciſfions are obtained. N 
4. One famed for wi ſdom. | 
To ORACLE. v. . {from the noun. To 
utter oracles, _ itton. 
ORA/CULAR. * 4. {from oracle. ] Utter- 


ORA CUTLO US. 5 ing oracles; z reſembling 
oracles. Walker. 
ORA/CULOUSLY. ad, L from. oraculous. ] 
Jn manner of an P Brown. 


ORA/CULOUSNESS. , (from oraculous.] 
The ſtate of being oracular. 
O/RAISON. 1. 4 French. ] Prayer; 
verbal ſupplieation. Dryden. 
O/R AL. a. {oral, Fr.] Delivered by mouth; 
not written. Addiſcn, 
O'RALLY, ad. { from oral. ] By mouth; 
without writing. Hale. 
ORANGE. ſ. ¶ orange Fr.] The leaves 
have two lobes like . cut in form of a 
beart; the fruit is round and . 


hg 0 RD. 


and of a yellow colour when ripe in which O'RCHARD. ohr S, A 
it differs from the eitron and lemon. garden of 2 wo Ben, 7s 
Miller, O'RCHESTRE. 2 Lier exnres.] The place 
O'RANGERY. /. 8 Fry. Planta- where the mulicians ate ſet at a püblick 


tion of oranges. SpeFator, © ſhow. 
O'RANGEMUSK, Fe See Pzar, or which ORD. . An edge. Ord, itt old Ebglifhy 
it is a ſpecies, ' ; ſignified beginning. : 
O'RANGEWIFE, /. [ortinge and wife. A To ORDAIN, v. a4, [ordino, Lat.] 
woman who ſells oranges. Sbaleſpeare. 1. To appoint; to decree; _ D-ydeas 
ORA/TION. /. [oratio, Lat.] A ſpeech 2: To eſtabliſh ; to ſettle ; to iniftiture. 
made according to the laws of cherorick, Milos. 
Matti. 3. To ſet in an office, Eſther 
ORATORICAL. a. [from oratour.] Rhe- 4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, of” 
|  torical; befitting an oratour; Watts, ſacerdotal power. Still n fibets 
O'RATOUR; /. 2 Lat.] O RDAINER. 7. [from ordain,] He who © 


i; A publick ſpeaker z a man of eloquence; otdains, 
Swift, ORDEAL. .. [offval, Sax. ] A trial by firs 
2. oe" petitioner; This ſenſe! is uſed in ad- or water, by which the perſon accuſed ap- 


d reſſes to chancery. *© ; | pealed to heaven, by walking blindfold 
ORATORV. / Lorateria, art, Lat.] over hot bars of iron; or being thrown , 
x. Eloquenet; rhetorical ſkill; Sidney. into the water, _ Hale. 
2. Exerciſe'of eloquence. Arbutbnot. ORDER. ſ. [orth, Latif .] ä 
3. A private plate, which is deputed and 1. Method; regular diſpoſition, Bacon: 
allotted for prayer alone, Hooker. Taylor. 2. Eftabliſhed proceſs, Watts; 
ORB, /. [orbis; Latin.) 3. Proper ſtate. Locle. 
1. Sphere; orbicular body; cireular body. 4. Regularity; ſettled mods” Daniel. ' 
Woodward, 5. Mandate; precept ; command, 
2. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body, rendons 
8381. ſpeare, 6. Rule; regulation; Hyoker 4 
3: Wheel; any rolling body. Mon. 4 Regular goverument. Daniel. 
4. Cirele; line drawn round. 5 A ſociety of dignified perſdna diſtingu ſhe 
5. Circle deſcribed by any of the mundatie ed by marks of honours, ' Ban 
ſoheres. Bacon. 9. A rank, or claſs. . 2 Kings: 
6. Period; revolution of time; Milton. 10. A religious fraternity. Shakeſpeares 
7. Sphere of action. . Shakeſpeare. 11. [In the plural. 1] Hierarchical ſtate. 
ORBA'TION, /. 1 Lat.] Privation 8 Dryden; 
of parents or children. 12. Means to an end. 4251 6 
O'RBED. 2. [from orb: ] 13. Meaſures; care. Spenſer . 
1. Round; circular; orbisular. 134. {In architeQure.] 4 Feller of the. 
Shakeſpeare, ſeveral members, ornaments, and propor- 
2. Formed into a circle, - Milren, tions of columns and pilaſters. There are 
3. Rounded, * Addiſen, five orders of columns; | thres of which” 
ORBI'CULAR, . as, Fr. orbicu- are Greek, viz. the dofic, ionie, and co 
latus, Lat.] tinthian; and two Italian, viz, the tuſ- 
1. Spherical. Annen. can and compoſite. 
2. Circular, - Newton, To ORDER. v. a. [from the noun} | | 
ORBVEULARLY.: at. U em erbieular:] 1. To regulate; to adjuſt 3 to manage; ts, © 
Spherically; circularly. conduct. " Pſalms; 
ORBFCULARNESS. 14 from erbicular. J 4. To manage; to prccure. Spenſere 
The ftate of being orbicular. J. To merh6diſe; to diſpoſe my. 
ORBICULATED. 2. [prbicwatus, Latin.] | ofts 
Moulded into an orb, "SE To direct; to commend.” - | 


ORBTT. J. [orbita, Latin.] The line de- 5. To ordain da a ſacerdotal function. = 


3 ſcribed by the revolution of a planet. " Whitgifte: 
5. Blackmore, O'/RDERER, ; from order} One that 
3 O'RBITY. /. [orbus, Eatin,] Loſs, or want orders, methodiſes, or regulates. Sucklings 
. of parents or children. O'RDERLESS. 2. [from order. ] 3 
; ORC. /. [orca, Lat.] A fort of ſea- fim. * ly; out of rule, Shake 

. Ainſworth, O'RDERLINESS, 1 frogs orderly- ] 

wx O'RCHAL. ſc A ſtone from which a blue gularity; methodicalnefs. 

4 colour is made. Ainfeoorth, DERLY, . [from order.] > 
a, O'RCHANET. / An herd. 1 1. Methodical ; regular. Hoales: 
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2. Not tumultuous ; well regulated. 
Clarendon. 
3- According with eſtabliſhed method. 
Hooker. 
O/RDERLY. ad. [from order.] - Methodi- 
cally ; according to order ; regularly. 


Sandys. " 52 


O'RDINABLE. 4. [ordine, Lat.] Such as 
may be appointed. Hammond. 
O RDINAL. 2. (ordinal, Fr, ordinalis, Lat.] 
Noting order. Holder. 
O'RDINAL. /. . Fr. ordinale, Lat.] 
A xitual; a book containing orders. 
O'RDINANCE. . [ordennance, F * 


1. Law; rule; preſeript. Spenſer. 
2. Obſervance commanded, Taylor. 
3. Appointment. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally 8 
for diſtinction ordnance. 


Shake 
O'RDINARILY, ad. eee ordinary. AS 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method. Moodævard. 
2. Commonly ; uſually. South, 
O'RDINARY. a. ſordinarius, Latin. ] 
7. Eftabliſhed ; methodical; regular. 


Atterbury. 
2. Common; uſual. Tilliſcn, 
3. Mean; of low rank. Addiſon. 


4. Ugly; not handſome : as, ſhe is an r- 


3 woman. 
ORDINARVT. . 
1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
3 , 5 . Hooker, 
2. Settled eſtabliſhment, Bacon. 


MWotton. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3- Actual and conſtant office. 
4. Regular price of a meal. 


5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a cer - 


tain price. Sæoift. 
To ORDINATE. v. 4. [ordinatus, Les] 
To appoint. Dani 


O'RDINATE. 4. [erdinatus, Lat.] 6” 1 
lar ; methodical, 
ORDINA'TION. fe [ordinatio, Lat. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. Norris, 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſa- 
cerdotal power Stilling fleet, 
O'RDNANCE. 7 Cannon; great guns. 
Bentle 
.ORDO'NNANCE, . | French. ] Diſpoki- 
tion of figures in a picture. 
* fo I ordure, French.] Dung; 
Dryden, 
ORE. 7 Lene, or ona, Saxon ; oor, Vue, 
. a mine.] 
1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its 


mineral ſtate, Raleigh. 
2. Metal. Milton, 
O'REWEED. | | 
O'REWOOD. F e, e 
ORG AL. /, Lees of wine, + Ainſworth, 
O RGAN. ſ. [fpyary.] 


1. Natural inſtrument; as, the tongue is 
te organ of ſpecch, 3 2 cos 


 ORGA/NNICALLY, 


ORI 
2. An inſtrument of muſick confiſting of 
pipes filled with wind, and of ſtops, touch- 
ed by the hand. Keil. 
ORGANIC AL. 
ORG ANICK. 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co- operating 


a. [organieus, Lat, ] 


with each other, Milton, © 
2. Inſtrumental ; acting as inſtruments of 
nature or art. Milton, 
3. Reſpecting organs. Holder. 


ad, [from erganical.] 
By means of organs or inſtrumentes. 
Locke, 


| OR GANNICALNESS: . [from organical.] 


State of being organical. 


O'RGANISM. /. [from er gan. Organi- 
cal ſtructure. Grew. 


O'RGANIST, ſ. [erganiſte, Fr. from or- 


gar.] One who play on the organ. 


Boyle. 
ORGANIZA/TION, 1 [from 5 | 
Conſtruction in which the parts are fo diſ- 
Poſed as to be ſubſcrvieat to each other. 
' Locke, 
To ORGANIZE, v. . [ergaziſer, Fr.] 
To conſtruct ſo as that one part co-ope- 
We with another, 
RGANLOFT. organ and /. The 
Wo where the e 91 
GANPIPE, an and The 
pipe of a — organ _ Peeks efpeare. 
THY ET Xx T origanum, Latin, 1 An 
er 
ORGA'/SM. ſ. [ orgaſme, Fr, pes] 
Sudden vehemence. Der 
O'RGEIS. /. A ſea-fiſh, called kewiſe Ws 
angling. Ainſworth, 
ORGVLLOUS, #. [ orgueilleux, French. ] 
Proud; haughty. Sbaleſpeare. 


O'RGIES, J. [orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of 


Bacchus; frantick revels. Ben. Fohnſon. 
O RICHALCH. /. [wichalom, L Lat.] Braſs, 


Spenſer, 
ORIENT. 3. [oriens, Latin, ] my 
1. Riſing as the ſun, Milton, 
2. Eaftern ; oriental. | 
3. Bright; mining; glittering; dr x 
ſparkling. Bacon, 
ORIENT. ſ. [orient, Fr.] The eaſt; the 
part where the ſun firſt appears. 
ORIENTAL. 2. oriental, Fr.] Eaſtern ; 
placed in the eaſt; proceeding from the 
eaſt, Bacon, 
ORIENTAL. ſ. An inhabitant of the eaſt- 
ern parts of the world. ; Grew. 
ORIE/NTALISM. ſ. [from oriental, ] An 
idiom of the eaſtern languages; an eaſtern 
mode of ſpeech. 
ORIENTA/LITY. /. [from oriental. 1 State 


of being oriental, Brown, 
O'RIFICE. . [orificium, Lat.] Any open- 
ing or p oration, Arbutbnot. 
O RI - 


Tatler. 


ORP 


O'RIFLAMB. ſ. A golden ſtandard. Aizf. 


O RIGAN. J. [origanum, Latin. ] Wild mar- 


jorum. Spenſpere 
O'RIGIN, 


ORVGINAL, J {+ Leh Lats] 
1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. ' Bentley. 
2. Fountain; ſource ; that which gives be- 


ginning or exiſtence, Alter bury. 
3. Firſt copy; archetype, Locke. 
4. Derivation ; deſcent. Dryden, 


 ORVGINAL. a, [originalis, Latin.] Pri- 


mitive ; priſtine ; firſt, Stilling fleet, 
ORVGINALLY. ad. [from original. | 
1. Primarily ; with regard to the firſt 
cauſe, Smallridge. 
2. At firſt, Wo:dward. 
3. As the firſt author, Roſcommon. 


| ORFGINALNESS. ſ. [from original.] The 


quality or ftate of being original. 
ORVGINARY. a. ſ[originaire, French. 
1. Produttive ; cauſing exiſtence. Cbeyne. 
2, Primitive; that which was the firſt 
ſtate, Sandys. 


To ORVGINATE. v. a. [from origin. ] To 


bring into exiſtence, . 
ORIGINA'TION. ſ. [originatio, Lat. J The 
act of bringing into exiſtence, Xe. 


 O'/RISONS. /. [ raiſon, French.] A prayer; 


a ſupplication. ' Cotton. 
O'/RLOP. ſ. [overlozp, Dutch. ] The middle 


deck. | 


1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. Rogers. 
2. Honour; that which confers _ 
Al, iſon. 


ORNAME'NTAL. 4. [ from ornament. ] 
Serving to decoration; giving embelliſh-- 


ment, Swift. 

ORNAMENTALLY. ad. [from ornamen- 
tal.] In ſuch a manner as may confer em- 
belliſhment. 


| ORNAME'/NTED. a. ¶ from ornament. ] 


Embelliſhed ; bedecked. 


O'RNATE. a. [ornatus, Latin, ] Bedecked ; 


decorated ; fine, Milton, 


 O'RNATENESS. /. [from ornate,] Finery ; 


ſtate of being embelliſhed, 
ORNA/TURE. ſ. [ornatus, Latin. ] Decora- 


tion. Ainſworth, 


 ORNVTHOLOGY, J [?pu; and Neg.] A 


diſcourſe on birds. 


ORPHAN. /, [ippart;.] A child who: has 


loſt father or mother, or both, Spenſer. 


. 'RPHAN. a. [orpbclin, French. ] Bereft of 
Sidney. 
ORPHANAGE. 7 , [from o-phan,] State 


parents, 


O'RPHANISM, of an orphan, 1 

ORPVMENT. ſ. ¶ auripigmentum, Latin. 
True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous 
foſſil, It is of a fine and pure texture, re- 


markably heavy, and its colour is a bright 


and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It 


is not hard but very tough, eaſily bending | 


Skinner, Hayward. 
"O'RNAMENT. ſ. [ornamentum, Latin, ] 


ORT 


without breaking: ſome have declared er- 
piment to be only Muſcovy talk, ſtained by 
accident. But talk is always elaftick, but 
orpiment not ſo, Orpiment has been ſup- 
poſed to contain gold, and is found in mines 
of gold, ſilver, and copper, and ſometimes 
in the ſtrata of marl. The painters are 


very fond of it as a gold colour. Hill. 


O'RPHANOTROPHY. /. [ p and 
Teopn.] An hoſpital for orphans, _ 

O'RPINE. /. [orpin, French.] Liverer or 
roſe root. | Miller, 


- O'RRERY. g. An inſtrument which by ma- 


ny complicated movements repreſents the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies. It was 
firſt made by Mr, Rowley, a mathematici- 
an born at Litchfield, and ſo named from 
his patron the earl of Orrery, 


O'RRIS. / | orts, Latin. ]J A plant and 


flower. Bacon, 
O/RRIS. /. [old French. ] A fort of gold or 
filver lace, | 5 
ORTS. /. Refuſe; things left or thrown 
away. Ben. Johnſon. 
O'R THODOX. 4. [5250 and dest.] Sound 
in opinion and doctrine; not heretical. 
| : Hammond. 


O'RTHODOXLY. ad. [ from orthodox. ] 


With ſoundneſs of opinion. Bacon. 
O'RTHODOXY. /, Ls D.] Soundneſs 


in opinion and doctrine. Swift. 


' O'RTHODROMICKS. ,. [from e- and 


T-54©-,] The art of failing in the ark of 
ſome great circle, which is the ſhorteſt or 


ſtraighteſt diſtance between any two points: 


on the ſurface of the globe. Harris, 
O'RTHOGON. /. [ig de: and 3j. A 
rectangled figure. Peacham, 
O'RTHOGONAL. a, from orthogon, ] Rect- 


angular. 


ORT HOOGRAPHER. /. [3;S0; and 2g. 


One who ſpells according to the rules of 

grammar. , Shakeſpeare. 

. 4. [ from ortho- 
apby. 

45 Naehe, ſpelled. | ; 
2. Relating to the ſpelling, Addiſon. 
3. Delineated according to the elevation. 

Mortimer. 

ORTHOGR A/PHICALLY, ad. | from or- 

thographical.] 1 | 

1. According to the rules of ſpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 5 
ORTHO'GR APHY. ſ. [39 and ygapw.] 

1. The part of grammar which teaches how 

words ſhould be ſpelled. Holder. 


2. The part or practice of ſpelling, Swift. 


3- Theelevation of a building delineated, 
Moxon. 


ORTHOPNOEA. ,. Liebe.] A dif- 


can be performed only in an upright poſe 
ture, 6 Hare 5 
1 ORT 
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order of the lungs, in which reſpiration 
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7 4 4 ©; | * 


TIVE. a. 883 tin. Relating. 
5 the rifing of any r or 1 


O'RTOLAN. . [French.] A ſmall bird — 


counted very delicious. 


Conv/ey. 

8 ＋ Lervala, Latin, ] The — : 
ic 

PRVIETAN. £ [orviezans, Italian. An 


antidote or counter poĩſon. 
. PSCIELA'T: ION. . [ofcillum, Latin.] The 


act of moving backward and forward like 


a pendulum. 
ESCYLLATORY, 4. [oſcillum, Lat. ] Mov- 
155 backwards and forwards like a pendu- 


Arbuthnet. 


; SSH raxcy fe Laſeitantia, Latin. 
1. The act of yawning, 
2. Unuſual fleepineſs ; careleſſneſs. 


| Addiſon. 
| DSCFTANT, 4. Toſeitans, ES] | 
, Yawning; unuſually ſleepy 
2. Sleepy; ſloggiſb. 
Oscrr A ION. 15 
of y yawning. a 
- O'SITER, /. e „French. 
1 p 5. 5 growing by 1 
_O'SMUND. . A plant. 
SR AY. /. | The ſea eagle Numbers. 
2 7 


45. of. Piety. 
Leite, Latin. ] The act 

Tatler. 
Atree of the 


ie water. May. 


French. A lletle hard ſub- 


ſtance arifing on the in de of a hotſe $ knee, 


2mong the ſmall bones. 


oel , lahala, Latin.) a een 
| sI EI. 4. [fe and facis, Lat.] ant 


the power of making bones, or changing 
FLarneous or membranous to bony ſubſtance, 


, 7 Wiſeman. 

— os 9.8 2 [from ofify.] Change 

pf carneous, membranous; or cartilaginous, 

into bony 33 Sbarp. 
or RAGE. raga, Lat. 99 

French. ] A eagle. 2 


To OSS V. v. 4. * ofa and facio, = To 
change to bone. 8 
| OSSPV VOROUS. 4. [ef and wore, 5 — 


vouting bones. 


Suk. J. ſaſtarium, Latin. ] Ace. : 


nel houſe. 


OVUST: malt are dried. Dic. 
OSTE/NSIVE. a. 122 Fr. Mende, Late] 
Showing; betokening. 
O'STENT. L. [ Hentum, Latin,] 5 
23 Appearance; air j Manner; mien. 
baleſpeare. 


A veſſel upon which hops or 


2, Show; 3 
ee TION. = ene, 


Qutward ſhow; appearance. 
* — diſplay; boaſt; vain ſhow, 
Atterhury. - 

3: A how ; a ſpeQacle, Not in uſe. 
Shakeſpeare 


D- den, 
We 1- 


- 
> 


OSTRACISM. 1. 


iller. 


dbakeſpeare, 


 Shakeſp. 7 


— 


orK 


r 8 8 Besdful; vain; 


fond of how ; fond to expoſe to view, 


OSTENTA*TIOUSLY, ad. { from . 
tions, ] Vainly : -boaſtfully. 

OSTE] TAITIOUSNESS. | Vanity; hoaſt- 
fulneſs. 

OSTENTA'TOQUR. 77 [ofents, Latin.] A 
boaſter; a vain ſetter to ſhow, 

OSTE/ OCQLLA, £ [ detey and N. 
Ofteecolla is frequent in Germany, and has 
long been famous for bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. Hill, 

OSTEO/COPE. fe [tov and N.] Pains 

in the bones. Die. 

OSTEO/LOGY. ſ- Li ci and x.] A de- 


ſcription of the bones. Tatler. 
OSTYARY. ſ. The 8 at which a ri- 
ver diſembogues itſel . Brown, 


O'STLER.. f. {boftelier, French.) The man 
who takes care of horſes at an ann. be 
O'STLERY. /. [boſtelerie, F rench. 1 
place belonging to the oſtler. 
ippanigut;.] A manner 
of ſentence, in which the note of acquital 
or condemnation was marked * a ſhell 
publick cenſure. | cawvelanc 
QSTRA/CITES. J., Oftracites 5 the 
common oyſter in its foſſile fate. Hill. 
O'STRICH, . Cautrucbe, Fr. ftruthio, Lat. 
Oftrich is ranged among birds, It is very 
large, its wings very ſhort, and the neck 
about four or five ſpans. The feathers of 
its wings are in great eſteem, and are uſed 
as an ornament for hats, They are hunt- 
ed by way of courſe, for. they never fly; 
but uſe their wings to aſſiſt them in run- 
ning more ſwiftly. The Oftrich ſwallows 
bits of iron or braſs, in the ſame manner as 
other birds will ſwallow ſmall ſtones or 
gravel, to aſſiſt in digeſting or comminut- 
ing their food. It lays its eggs upon the 
ground, hides. them under the ſand, and 
the ſun hatches them. . Calmet. 
- OTACOUSTICK, 198 lere and «xyo.] An 
inſtrument to facilitate hearing. Grew. 
OTHER. ron. [oben, Saxon, } 
1, Not the ſame; not this; different. 
Hooker. 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe, Knolles, 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 


South. 

4. Correlative to each, Phil, 
_r Something beſides, Locke. 
6. The next. | Shakeſpeare. 
7. The third paſt, Ben, Jobnſon. 


8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for orber 
thing, |; Glanville, 
0'THEROATES, 2 In another manner. 
Foy _ 


o VE 


O'/'THERWHERE. 4d. | other and obere,, ] | 
, Hooker. 2 


To O'VER-ABOUND. v. ». [over and a- 


In other places. 
O'THERWHILE, ad, [ 

At other times. 
 O'THER WISE. ad. [other and wiſe,] .. 


other and while, ] 


1. In a different manner, | 3 
2. By other cauſes. Raleigb. 
3. In other reſpects. Rogers, 


'O'/TTER, J [oren, Saxon.} An amphibi- 
ous animal that preys upon fiſh, Grew. 
| OVAL. a. [ ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat. an egg. 


Oblong ; reſembling the longitudinal ſection 


of an egg. . Blackmore, 
-O'VAL. . That which has the ſhape of an 
eien IE Waits. 
- OVA/RIOUS, 2. [from m, Lat.] Con- 
fiſting of eggs. Thomſon. 
O'VRAY. /. [ ovarium, Latin. ] The part 
of the body in which impregnation is per- 
formed. | Brown, 
OVATION. /. [| ovatio, Latin, ] A leſſer 
triumph among the Romans, O18. 
| . 7 J. A ſort of caterpillar, ' 
OUCH. /. An ornament of gold or jewels, 


Bacon. E 


-O'VEN, ſ. [open, Saxon.] An arched ca- 
vity 1. wick fire to bake bread. 

— . 8 ſer. 
OVER hath a double ſignification in the 
names of places, If the place be upon or 
near a river, it comes from the Saxon oxne, 

a brink or bank : but if there is in the 
neighbourhood another of the ſame name, 
diſtinguiſhed by the addition of nether, 


then over is from the Gothick «far, above. 


OVER. prep. [yfar, Gothick ; opnę, Sax. ] 


1. Above, with reſpect to excellence. or 


dignity. | | Swift, 
2. Above, with regard to rule or authori- 
ty. South, 
3. Above in place. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Acroſs ; as, be leaped over the 9 | 
| ryden, 
5. Through  ' Hammond. 
5. Before. | Spenſer. 
O/VER, ad. 


1. Above the top. i Luke. 


2, More than a quantity aſſigned. Hayru. 
| | Grew, : 


3. From fide to fide, 


4. From one to another. Bacon, 
5. From a country beyond the fea, Bacon. 
On the ſurfaccTce. Cee. 
7. Throughout; completely. South, 


3. With repetition; another time. Dryden, 
9. Extraordinary; in a great _— 


10. Ovzszx and above. Beſides; beyond 


what was firſt ſuppoſed or immediately in- 
tended, Numbers, 


27, Ovx = ,t Oppolite ; regarding 
Bacon. f 


72, In compoſition it has a great variety of 


in front. 


To OVER-BURDEN. vv. 


ove - 


Ggnifications ; it is arbitrarily prefixed to 
nouns, adjetiyes, or other parts of ſpeech. 


bound. } To abound more than enough. 


Oe Pope, 
To O'VER-ACT. v. a. [over and a#,] 2 
act more than enough. Stilling fleet, 


To O'VER-ARCH. v. a. [over and arch. ] 
To cover as with an arch. Pope. 

To O'VER-AWE. v. a. [ over and abe. J 
To keep in awe by ſaperiour influence. 


To O'VER-BALANCE, 2. a, To weigh 
down; to preponderate. Regers. 


O'VER-BALANCE. . over and balance, ] 


Something more than equivalent. Locke, 
O'VER-BATTLE. 4. Too fruitful; exu- 
berant. Hooker, 


To O'VYER-BEAR. v. a, To repreſs; to 
ſubdue ; to whelm; to bear down. Hooker, 
To O'VER-BID. v. 4 (ov and ns To 
offer more than equivalent. len. 


- To O'VER-BLOW, v. n. [over and lb.] 


. To be paſt its violence. 
To O'VER-BLOW. v. a. [over and blow] 
To drive away as clouds before the wind. 
O/'VER-BOARD., ad. [over and board, See 
BoarD,] Off the ſhip ; out of the ſhip. 
South, 
To O/'VER-BULK. v. 4. | over and bulk. ] 
To oppreſs by bulk. Shakeſpeare. 
a, [over and bur 


then,] To load with too great weight, 


| ng 

To O'VER-BUY, v. a. [over and buy.] To 
buy to dear. | Dryden. 
To O'VER-CARRY v». @. [over and carry. ] 
To hurry too far; to be urged to any thing 
violent or dangerous, Hayward, 


To O'VER-CAST. v. 4. part. over-caft.. 


[over and caft.] 


x. To cloud; to darken ; to cover with 
gloom, : 


N ere 
2. To cover. 2 
3. To rate too high in computation. 
Bacon. 


To O'VER-CHARGE. v. a. [| over and 
we Ws | 1 
1. To oppreſs ; to eloy; to ſurcharge. 


| 1 r Raleigh, 
2. To load ; to croud'too much. Pope. 
3. To burthen. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To rate too high. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To fill too full, _ Locke, 
6. To load with too great a charge, 
Shakeſpeare. 


To O'VER-CLOUD. v. 4. [over and hud. 


To cover with clouds. TDictel. 

To O'VERCOME. v. 8. pret. I overcame ] 

part. * overcome ; anciently owvercomen, 

as in Spenſer. [ overcomen, Dutch, ] ; 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh, 

e ; Epenſer. 

2, To 


/ 


OVE 


4. To overflow; to ſurcharge. Philips. 


3. To come over or upon; to invade ſud - - 


denly. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To O'VERCOME. v. =. To gain the ſuperi- 
| ority, - f Romans. 
O'VERCOMER, /. I from the verb.] He 
who overcomes. | | C 
To O'VER-COUNT. v. @. [ever and count. ] 
To rite above the true value. Shakeſp. 
To O'VERDO. . 4. | over and do.] To do 
more than enougg. Crew. 
To O'VER-DRESS. . 4. [over and drefs.] 
To adorn laviſhly, Pepe. 
To O'VER-DRIVE. v. a. [over and drive.] 

To drive too hard, or beyond ſtrength. Gen. 
To O'VER-EYE. v. 4. [over and eye. ] 

1. To ſuperintend. DOES: 

2. To obſerve; to remark. Sbaleſp. 
To O/'VER-EMPTY, v. a. [over and empty. ] 
© To make too empty. Carew. 
"O'VERFAL. ,. | ever and fall.] Cataract. 
| | Raleigh. 


To O'VER-FLOAT. v. #. [over and floar.] 
To ſwim ; to float, TE n. 

To O'VER-FLOW, v. =. [over and floxo. ] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 


Locke. 
2. To exuberate. N Rogers. 
To O/'VER-FLOW. v. a. 
1. To fill beyond the brim, Taylor, 


2. To deluge; to drown ; to over-run. 
3 D 


O'VER-FLOW. of {over and fow.] Inun- 
dation; more than fulneſs; ſuch a quan- 
tity as runs over; exuberance. Arbuibnet. 


" O'VER-FLOWING. + | from over-fiqw. ] 
8. 


Exuberance; copioufi | . Rogers, 
O'/'VER-FLOWINGLY. ad. | from over- 
ing.] Exuberantly. Beyle. 


To O'VER-FLY, v. . [over and fy.] To 
croſs by flight, _ Dryden. 


-O'VER-FORWARDNESS, 1. [ over and 
forwardne, s.] Too great quickneſs. Hale. 


"To O'VER-FREIGHT. v. 4. pret, 6ver- ' 


* freighted; part, over-fraught, To load 

too heayily, * 

To O'VER-GET. v. a. Jour and ger.] To 

reach; to come up with. | Sidney. 

To O'VER-GLANCE. v. 4. | over and 
glance.] To look haſtily over. Shafeſp, 

To O'VER-GO. v. a. | over and &% ] 


ſurp1s ; to excel. Sidney. 


"To O'VER-GORGE. v. 4. [ over and gorge.] 
bo J  O'/'VERLONG, a. [| over and long.] Too 


To gorge too much. 


To O'VER-GROW. v. 9. [over and grow, ] 


2. To cover with growth, Ipenſer. 

2. To riſe above. : Mortimer, 
To O'VER-GROW. 2. 2. To grow be- 

yond the fit or natural ſize. Kinolles, 


O'VER-GROWTH. /. { over and gente] g 


1 


O'VERLOOKER. J. [over and holer. ] One 


Exuberant growth. | acon. 

To O'VER-HALE. v. a. | over and hate. ] 
+, To pręad over, Spenſer, 
2, To examine over again, N 


O'VER-HEAD. ad. Lover and bead. 


"To * 
To OVERLOA'D. v. a. | over and load. 


OVE 


To O'VER-HANG, v. a. [over and hang 4 
To jut over; to impend over. Sba lep. 

To OVER-HANG. v. 2. To jut over. 
h Milton. 


To O'VER-HARDEN, v. @. | over and 


hbarden.] - To make too hard. Bay le. 
A 
loft; in the zenith; above. illon. 
To O'VER-HEAR. v. a. [over and bear. 
To hear thoſe who do not mean to be 
heard. Shakeſpeare, 
To O'VER-HEND. v. a. [over and bend, } 
To overtake ; to reach, Spenſer, 


# 


To O'VER-JOY. v. a. [over and jey.] To 


tranſport ; to ravith. Taylor. 
O'VER-JOY. . Tranſport ; ecſtaſy, 
Shakeſpeare. 


To O'VER-RIPEN. . a. [over and ripen, ] 


To make too ripe. . Shakeſpeare. 
To O'VER-LABOUR. v. 4. [over and la- 
bour.) To take too much pains on any 
thing; to harraſs with toil, Dryden, 
To OVERLA'DE. v. a. [over and Ad To 
over · burthen. Suckling. 
OVERLA/RGE. a: [over and large.] Larger 
than enough. 5 Collier. 
OVERLA/SHINGLY, ad. [over and /afþ. 
With exaggeration. Brer 
To OVERLAYY, v. a. [over and lay.] 
1. Tooppreſs by too much weight or power. 
Raleigh. Ben. Johnſon. 
2. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe 


covering. Milton, 
3. To ſmother; to cruſh; to overwhelm. 

5 5 ä South, 
4. To cloud; to over-caft, Spenſer, 
5. To cover ſuperficially. Exodus, 


6. To join by ſomething laid over, 
| ; „ 
To OVERLE AP. v. a, [| over and Gap. ] 
To paſs by a jump. Dryden. 
OVERLE'ATHER. f. | over and leather. } 
The part of the ſhoe that covers the foot. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
To OVERLIVE. v. 8. [over and live.] To 
. live longer than another; to ſurvwe; to 
out-live. Hayward. 


To OVERLIVE. v. n, To live tos long, 


Milton, 

OVERLIVER. . [from everlive.] Survi- 
vor ; that which lives longeſt, Bacon. 
To burthen with too much. Felton, 


. - Boyle. 


Megs ot, | 
To OVERLO'OK. v. 4. [ever and lost.] 


Dryden. 


1. To view from a higher Fore 
©, Shakeſp. 


2. To view fully; to peru 


3. To ſuperintend ; to overſee. Graunt. 


4. To review. Roſcommon. 
To paſs by indulgently, Rogers. 
To neglect; to ſlight, 4 


Matis. 
o'v 


ER. 


who looks over his fellows, 


* „% „ 7 wu , 


OVE 


O/VERLOOP. /. The fame with orlp. 


OVERMA/STED. a. [over and maſt. ] Hay- - 


ing too much maſt. Dryden. 
To OVERMA/STER. v. 4. [over and maſ- 
ter.] To ſubdue; to govern, Shakeſp. 


To OVERMA“TTCIHH. v. a. [over and match, ] 


Ta be too powerful; to conquer. Dryden. 
OVERMAY/TCH. /. [over and match, ] One 
of ſuperiour powers. | Milton, 
OVERMOYST:. a. [ever and meft,] Higheſt ; 
over the reſt in authority, 
OVER MU'/CH. 2. ¶ over and much.] Too 


much; more than enough. Locke, 
OVER MU'CH, ad. In too great a _ 
| | 5 


OVERMU'/CHNESS, ſ. [from overmuch.] 


Exuberance; ſuperabundance. 
oo, | Ben, Johnſon. 
OVERNIGHT. {. Night before bed-time. 
: | Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERNA/ME. v. 4. [| over and name.] 
To name in a ſeries. Shakeſpeare, 
To OVERO'FFICE. v. a. BY and office. ] 
To lord by virtue of an office,  Shakeſp. 
OVEROFFI/CIOUS. a. [over and officious. ] 
Too buſy ; too importunate, 
To OVERPA'SS. v. a, [over and paſs.] 
1. To croſs. - 2 D „ 
2. To over- look; to paſs with diſregard. 


Milton. 
3. To omit in a reckoning. Raleigh, 
4. To omit ; not to receive. Hooker « 
To OVERPAY.. v. 4. [over and pay.] To 
reward beyond the price, Prior. 
To OVERPE/RCH. ſ. { over and perch. ] 
To fly over. „ Shakeſpeare, 
To OVERPE/ER, v. a. [over and peer. ] To 
over-look ; to hover above. Sandys. 


O'VERPLUS.. ſ. [over and plus.] Surplus; 
. what remains more than ſufficient, 


Hooker. 

To O'VERPLY. v. 4. [over and ply.] To 
employ too laboriouſly. .  . . Milton, 
To OVERPOVISE. v. a. [over and poiſe. ] To 
outweigh. : — Beroun. 
OVERPO ISE. /. | from the verb.] Pre- 
ponderant weight, Dryden. 


To OVERPO'WER.. v. a. [over and pow- 
er.] To be predominant over; to oppreſs 
by ſuperiority. . Boyle, Waodwward. 
To OVERPRE'SS. v. 4. [over and preſs. ] 
To bear upon with irreſiſtible force; to 
overwhelm ; to cruſh, . Roſcommon. 
To OVERPRI/ZE. v. a. [ over and prize. ] 


To value at too high price. Motton. 
OVERRANK. 4. | over and rank. }J Too 
rank, 75 ortimer, 
To OVERRA'TE. . a. [ over and rate. ] 
To rate too much. Rogers. 
To OVERRE/ACH. v. 2. [over and reach. } 
1. To riſe above. "We Raleigh. 


2. To deceive; to go beyond. Tillotſon. 
To OVERRE/ACH, v. 1. A hore is ſaid 


i 
= 


Ainſworth. - 


to overexeach, when he brings his hinder 
feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his toes 
againſt his fore lues. Farrier's Dif, 

OVERRE'ACHER. /. ¶ from ever-reach. ] 
A cheat; a deceiver. - * 


To OVERRE/AD, v. 4. I over and read.] 


To peruſe, 


To roaſt too much. Shakeſpeare, 
To OVERRU'LE, v. a. [over and rule. 
1. To influenee with predominant power; 


to be ſuperiour in authority. Sidneys 
2. To we with high authority; to ſu- 
perintend. ä Hayward. 


3- To ſuperſede ; as, in law, to over-rule 


a plea is to reject it as incompetent. 
To OVERRUN. v. a. [over and run.] 
1. To harraſs by incurſions ; to ravage. 
: $ Dryden, 
2, To out-run, Bacon. 
3. To overſpread ; to cover all over. 
4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſ- 
ter. | 3 Aadiſon. 
5. To injure by treading down. Audiſon. 
To OVERRUN, v. z. To overflow; to be 


more than full, ' Openſer, 
To OVERSPEE. v. a. [over and ſee.] 


1. To ſuperintend; to overlook. Spenſer. 


2. To overlook ; to paſs by unheeded; to 


omit, Hudibras. 


OVERSF'EN.- part. [ from overſee. } Miſ- 


taken; deceived. - Clarendon. 


OVERSEER. /. ¶ from overſce.] 


1. One who overlooks ; a ſuperintendant. 


\* » Hooker, 
2. An officer who has the care of the pa- 
rochial proviſion for the poor. Graunt. 


To OVERSE'T. v. a. [over and ſet.] 


1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw | 


off the baſis. Addi ſon. 
2. To throw out of regularity. Dryden. 
To OVERSE T. v. a. To fall off the baſis. 


N | Mortimer. 
To OVERSHA/ DE. v. 4. [over and ſpade. J 
To cover with darkneſs. Dryden. 


To OVERSHA/DOW. v. a. [over and ſpa- 
dow. ] . 
1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing. 


| Bacon, 

2. To ſhelter; to protect, | Milton, 
To OVERSHO'OT. v. #. [over and ſpoot.] 
To fly beyond the mark. Collter. 


To OVERSHO “OT. v. a. 


1. To ſhoot beyond the mark, Tillotſon. 
2, [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 
venture too far; to aſſert too much. 
Ft _ Whigifet. 
O'VERSIGHT. ſ. [from over and ght. 
1. Superintendence, | 2 Kings. 
2. Miſtake ; error, Hocker. 


To OVERSLZ E. v. a, [over and fue. 
1. To ſurpaſs in bulk. 


Shakeſpeare. - 
To O'VERROAST, v. a. [over and roaſt. ] 
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OVE 
2. To plaſter over. Sbateþeare 
To OVERSK TP. v. 4. [over and ſip. ] 
1. To paſs by leaping. Hooker. 
2. To paſs over. Donne. 
To eſcape. Shakeſpeare. 


To OVERSLE'EP, v. 4. [ over and ſleep, ] 
To ſleep too long. 
To OVERSLVP. v. a. [over and 


gle. | Motton. 
To OVERSNO “W. . a. [over 1 1 
To cover with ſnow. 
OVERSO LD. part. { from overſel, "Sold 
at to high a price, 

OVERSO/ON. ad. [ ever and ſoon, 3 Too 
ſoon. Sia 
OVERSPE/NT. part. | over and ſpend, 

Wearied ; harrailed. 
To OVERSPREA/D. v. 4. [over and — 1 
To cover over; to fill ; to ſcatter over. 
Denham. 
To OVERSTA'ND. v. a. [over and fand.] 
To ſtand too much upon conditions. AY 


To OVERSTA'RE. v. a. | over and ftare.] 
To ftare wildly. Hicham. 


To OVERSTO/CK. V, a. [ove and fc. 1 


To fill too full; to croud. 


To OVERST RAIN, v. n. [over and —— | 


To make too violent efforts. Collier. 
To OVERSTRAPN, 2. a. To ſtreteh too 


far. Ayliffe. 
To OVERSWA'Y. v. 4. [over and fray. 
To over-rule ; to bear down. Hooker. 


To OVERSWE'LL. v. a. [over and feel.] 


To riſe above. Fairfax, 
O'VERT. a. Convert, Fr.] Open; pub- 
lick; a | King Charles, 


pparent. 
O'VERTLY. ad, | from the agzeftive. 1 


Openly. 

To OVERTA'KE. v. 4. {over and rate.] 
1. To catch any thing by purſuit z to come 
up to ſomething going before. 


s Shakeſpeare 
2. To take by ſurprize, 


To OVER TALK. v. 4. | over and taſk. 1 


To burthen with too heavy duties or in- 
junctions. Harvey. 
To OVERTHROW. 2. a, [oer and throw ; 
Preter. overthrew ; part. n 
xz. To turn upfide down. aylor. 
2. To throw down; to ruin 5 to demoliſh 


3. To defeat; to conquer; r 
4. To e to miſchief; to being to 


nothin 
OVERTHRO/W. 7. 1 
1. The ſtate of being turned . 


down. 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. Hooker, 
3. Defeat; diſcomiiture, Hayrvard. 


4. Degradation. Shakeſpeare, 


ip.] To 
ed; to ne- 


* 
* 


* 
* 


Wien B 


OVE 


OVERTHRO/WER, k [from overthrow, 1 
He who overthrows. 

OVERTHWA'RT. 2. [ ever and — 1 
1. Oppoſite ; being over againſt. Dryden, 
2. Croſſing any thing perpendicularly, ; 
3. Perverſe ; adverſe; contradictious. 

Clarendon, 

OVERTHWA'RTLY. ad. L from wer- 
tbevart.] | 
1. Acroſs; 8 
2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. hee 

OVERTHWA'R TNESS. ſ. [ from over- 
tbwart.] Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs, 

OVERTOO K. pres and part. paſ, of ver- 
tate. 

To OVERTOP. v. a. [over and top.] 

1. To riſe above; ho e 4 


. 
+. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 1 
3. To obſcure; to — of leſs impor- 
tance by ſuperiour excellence. Bacon. 
To OVERTRTP. v. a. [over and trip.] To 
trip over; to walk lightly over. Shakeſp, 
O'VERTURE. . [ouverture, French, ] 


t. Opening; diſclofure ; ——_— 


Shakeſpeare, © 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to confide- 
ration. Hayward. 


To OVER TURN. . a. [over and turn. ] 
1. To „ eee : 


ſubvert ; to ruin. Rowe, 


2. To over- power; to conquer. Milton, 
OVERTU'RNER. P [from 6verturn,] — 
j 


verter. 


To OVERVA'LUE. v. 4. [over and value.] 


To rate at too high a price. Hooker, 
To OVERVE'IL, v. a. [over and veil.] To 
cover, "Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERWAYTCH., 2. #. [over and watch. ] 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt. Dryden. 
OVER WEAK. . [over and weak.] Too 
weak; too feeble, leigh, 
To OVERWEA/THER. v. a. | over and 
weather. ] To batter by violence of wea- 
ther. | Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERWEEN. v. n. [over and wen, ] 
Kd areas e to think with arro- 

© © Shakeſpeare. 

OVERWEE/NIN SLV. ad. | from over- 
_ wween.] With too much arrogance; with 


too high an opinion, 


To OVERWET OH. 2. 4. [over and w_ ] 


To preponderate. © 
OVERWEVGHT. /. I over and ce 215 
Preponderance. os je, 
To OVER WHE/LM. . 4. [ over and 


wobelai,] 
1. To cruſh underneath ſomething vidlent. 
and weighty, Rogers. 


2. To overlook gloomily. Shakeſpeare. 
OVER WHE/LMINGLY. ad. [ from over- 
_ wwhelming,] In ſuch a manner as to over- 

whelm. uri of 775 

* | OVE 


* 


O Ur 


OVERWROU'/GHT, parte ¶ ever and 
wrought, ] e 
1. Laboured too much. Dryden. 
2. Worked all over. Pope. 

OVERWO'RN. art. [over and worn, ] 

1. Worn out ; ſubdued by toil. , Dryden, 


2. Spoiled by time. Shakeſp eare. 
OVER EA'RED. a. [over and year. Too 


old. Fairfax. 
OUGHT, J. Lepbir, Saxon.] Any thing; 
not nothing Milton. 


OUGHT, verb imperfect. [ preterite of ore. ] 
1. Owed ; was bound to pay; have been 


indebted. Spelman, 
2. To be obliged by duty. Bacon. 
3. To be fit; to be neceſſary, Locke, 
OVIFO/RM. „ Levum and forma, Latin. ] 
Having the ſhape of an egg. Burnet, 


OVVPAROUS, a. [ovumand pario, Lat.] 
Bringing forth eggs; not viviparous, Ray, 
OUNCE. . [once, Fr, uncia, Lat, ] A name 
of weight of different value in different de- 
nominations of weight. In troy weight, 
an ounce is twenty - penny weight; a pen- 
ny-weight, twenty-four grains. Bacon. 
OUNCE. /. [once, Fr. onza, Spaniſh,] A 
lynx ; a panther. gi 
OUPHE, £4 [ auf, Teutonick, ] A fairy; 
oblin. 
oe . {from ouphe.] Elfiſh. Shakeſp. 
OUR. pron. pell. [une, Saxon. ] 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. Shak, 
2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, it is 
written ours. Davies. 
OURSE/LVES, reciprocal pronoun. 4 
1. We; not others. Locke, 
2. Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. 
Dryden, 
OURSE'LF is uſed in the regal ſtile. Shakeſp. 
OUSE. /. Tanners bark. 
OU'SEL, /. [op'e, Saxon.] A blackbird, 


| Spenſer, 

To OUST. v. 4. [outer, French,] To va- 
cate; to take away. 3 

OUT, ad. [ux, Saxon. ] 
1. Not within. Prior. 
2. It is generally oppoſed to in. Shakeſp. 
3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure. Bacon. 
4. Not in configemens or N | 

; Shakeſpeare. 
5. From the place or houſe, | Shakeſpeare, 
6. From the inner part, - --, \Erxtbel. 
7. Not at home. 

8. In a ſtate of extinction. Shakeſpeare. 


9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted. Shakeſp. 
7 Not in an affair. Shakeſpeare. 
To the end. | 4 Dryden. 


_ Loudly; without teftraint. _ Pepe. 


13. Not in the hands of the . Loc te. 


14. In an errour, L' Eftrange. 
1 85 At a loſs; in a puzzle. Bacon. 
16. With torn cloaths, Dryden. 


wb yr Away; at a loſs, Dryden, azlor, 
; Vor, II. ö | 


our 


18. It is uſed ecapbacically before aut. 
Suckling. 

29. Ie is added emphatically to verbs of 
£ diſcovery. Numbers, 
OUT, interject. An expreſſion of abhor# 

rence or expulſion; as, out upon this half- 

fac'd fellow . b r ag 
OUT . Prep. 

1. From; noting produce. S Prnſer. 

2. Not i in z- noting excluſion or Ata Mon. 
ö Spenſer. 

3. No longer inn: Dryden; 


5. Not within; relating to a houſe. 
Shakeſpeare, 

6. From; noting extraction. Bacon 

7- From; noting copy. Stilling fleet. 


8. From; noting reſcue. Audiſin. 
9. Not i in; noting exorbitance or irregu= =* 


laruys:: 7. - Swift. 
10. From one thing to ſomething different. 


Decay of Picty. | 


11, Toa different fate from; noting diſ- 
order, - - ,_ Burnet 


12, Not according to: Pope. 


13. To a different ſtate from; noting ſes 
paration. | Hooker, 
14. Beyond. Shakejpeare. 

15. Deviating from. Shakeſpeare. 

16. Paſt; without ; WR fomething worn 

dut or exhauſted. | | Kinolles. 
17. By means of. Shakeſpeare. 
18, In conſequence of; noting the motive 


or reaſon: Bacon. 
19. Out of band; immediately; as that is 
eaſily uſed which is ready in the hand. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To OUT. v. 4. To expel z to deptwe. 
King Charles. 


To OUTA CT. us = [out and act. To do 
beyond, ay. 
To OUT BALANCR. 4. a. Leut and 2. 
lance.] To over-weigh ; to preponderate. 
Dryden, 


To OUTBAR.. 4. [cut and bar.] To ſhut 


out by fortification. Spenſcr. 


To OUTBID. v. 4. [out and bid. f 'To 


over-power by bidding a higher price Daune. 
OUTBIDDER, /. {out and 6id.] One that 
out-bids, 


 OUTBLO'WED. a. [out and blow.) In- 


flated 3 ſwollen with wind. ryden. 
OU'TBORN. 4. [ out and born; ] N 3 
not native. 
OUTBOUND, a; [out andtound:;] Deſti- 
nated to a diſtant voyage. Dryden. 


To OUTBRA'VE. v. a. [out and brave. ] | 


To bear down and diſgrace by more daring, 
inſolent, or ſplendid appearance. Coco. 


To OUTBERAZ EN. v. 4. [out and brazes-] 


To bear down with impudence. 
OU/TBREAK. 1. Lowe and break 2 That 


| which * forth ; eruption. — 


4 


4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. Dryren. 
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To OUTBREA'THE. v. @. ert and breath, ] Te OUTLAST. . a. [car and.. * Mag 
aller * 


1. To weary by having better breath. 


Shakeſpeare. 
. To expire. r 
_ OUTCA'ST. par, | ; 

I. Thrown into the air as refuſe. Spexſcr. 
2. Baniſhed; expelled. Milton. 
OUrT CAST. . Exile; one rejected; ene 
expelled. | Prior. 

To OUTCRAFT. wv. 4. [out and craft. ] 
To excel in cunning. Shak. care. 


OVUTCRY. ,. [out and cry.] 
1. Cry of vehemence ; ery We diſtreſs z ela- 
mour. Denham, 
2. Clamour of deteſtation. South, 
OUTDA'RE..e. 4, [cur and my To ven- 
ture bakeſpeare. 
To OUTDA'TE. . . @. [ont and dete. To 
antiquate. Hammond. 
7 OUTDO, =. a. [ext and dh.] To excel; 
to furpaſs. - Shakeſpeare. Mi hs, 
To OUTDWE'L. . 6. [cut and dsvell.] 
To ftay beyond. 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
OUTER. 4. from ent.] That which is 


without. = Grew. 


 OU'TERLY. ad. [from enter] Towards 


the outſide. e Grew, 
OU/TERMOST. 2. [ foperlative from exrer. ] 
_  Remoteſt from the mic, Boyle. 
To OUTFA'CE. v. 4. [ont and face.] 

2. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of 


magnanimity. Wettom. 
2. To ftare down. + Raleigh. 
To OUTFA WN. v. a, [out and fawn. ] To 
excel in fawning. Hudibras. 
To OUTFLY?. v. 4. fezt and fy.] To leave 
behind in flig E. Shakeſpeare. 
OUTFO'RM: /. [out and-form.] External 
appearance. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To OUTER O'WN. v. 4. [ont and frown. 
To frown down. © Shakeſpeare. 
OU'TGATE..f. [eur and gate.] Outlet; 
paſſage outwards, Spenſer. 


| To OUT GIV'VE. v. 4. [ove and give.] To 


ſurpaſs in giving. Dryden, 
To OU/TGO. v. a. pret. outwent ; part, 
. eutgone, [out and go.] | 


2. To ſurpaſs; to excel, Careno. 
2. To go beyond; to leave behind in going. 
Mark. 


To circumvent ; ; to overreach. Denham, 

To OUTGROW. v. a. [out and grow. ] To 

ſurpaſs in growth; to grow too great or too 

old for any thing. Swift, 

OU"TGUARD. /. [ent and guard.) One 
poſted at a diftance from the main body, as 


a defence, Dryden: Blacknere. 
OUTJEST, v. 4. [out and g.] To over- 

power by jeſting. Shakeſpeare, 
To QUTKNA'VE. v. 3. e nave: ] 

To ſurpaſs in kna he ce 5 
he ey cc SH, ous and lend * 


native ; foreign, 


—— — —— 2 2 — 


ſurpaſs in duration. 

OU'TLAW. ſ. (uxlega, Saxon.] One ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the law. A 
plunderer ; a robber; a bandit. Davies. 

To OU TLAW. v. 4. To deprive of the be- 

neſits and protection of the law. Herbert. 

OU/TLAWRY. . {from outlaw. } A de- 
eree by which any man is cut off from the 
community, and deprived of the protec- 
tion of the law, —- Baca. 

To OUTLEA*P. v. @. [out and leap.] To 
paſs by leaping ; to ſart beyond. 

OUTLEA/P. /. [from the verb.] Sally ; 
flight; eſcape. Locke, 

OVU/FLET. ſ. [out and fe] Paſlage out- 
wards ; diſchazge outwards. Ray. 

ou TLINE. f. Leut and Jine.] Contour ; 
line by which any figure is defined; extre- 


mity Dryden. 
To OUTLIVE. &. 4, [cat and live.] To 
live beyond; to ſurvive. Clarendon, 


OUTLV'VER.. ſ. [ent and live.) A ſurviver. 
To OUTLOOK. v. a. Four and le.] To 
Face down ; to brow brat, Shakeſpear 
To OUTEU'STRE. v. 4. [ext and . 

To excel in brightnefs. Sbaleſpeare. 
OU'TLYING, port, 4. [ont and Tie, ] Not 
in the common courſe of order. Temples 
To OUTMEA'SURE. 2. 4. four and mea- 


ſure.] To exceed in meaſure. ' Browne 
To OUTNU'MBER. v. 8. Leut and num- 
ber.] To exceed in number. Addiſon, 


To OUTMARCH. v. a. Coat and march, 1 
To leave behind in the march. Clarendon. 
OUT MOST. a. [out 2 and mecſt, | Remoteſt 
from the middle. .._ * Newton, 
OUTPA/RISH. /. [out and pariſh, ] Pariſh 
not lying within the walls. | 
OUTPART. . {out and part.] Part remote 
from the center or main body. Ayiiffe. 
To OUTPA'CE. v. 4. [ent and face] To 
out-go ; to leave behind. * 
To OUTPOUR. v. 4. [out and 3 To 
emit ; to ſend forth in a ſtream. lion. 
To OUTPRI/Z E. v. a. [ot and prixe.] 
To exceed in the value ſet upon it. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To OW'TRAGE. v. 3. [eutrager, French.] 
To injure violently or contumeliouſſy; to 
inſult roughly and tumultuouſſy. Atterbury. 
To OU'TRAGE,'v. n. To commit exorbi- | 
tancies. Aſcham, 
OU'TRAGE. . ſoutrage, French. ] Open 
violence; tumultuous miſchief. 
Shakeſpeare. 
OUTRAGEOUS, 4. [outrageux, French. ] 
1. Violent; furious; raging z exorbitant; 


tumultuous; ; turbulent. Sidney. 
2. Exceſſive; paſſing reaſon or decency. 


3+ Enormous 3 z atrocious, 1 N 


- 


To OUTSET. v. 4. [out and fell,] 


1 


r 


OVUTRAOGEOUSLV. ad. { from ontragesus.] 
Violently; tumultuouſly ; fariouſly. 
3 | South, 
CUTRA*GEOUSNESS. , [from outrage- 
ob.] With fury; with violence, Dryden. 
To OUTREA'CH, v. 4. [cut and reach. ] 


To go beyond, Brown. 
To OUTRIDE. v. @. [our and ride.] To 

paſs by riding. Depeen. 
OUTRTCGHT. ad. aut and rigbt.] 

. Immediately ; without delay, Arbuth, 
2. Completely. Addiſon, 
To OUTROWR. v. a, [out and rear, ] To 

exceed in roaring. Shakeſpeare, 
OUTRO/DE. /. [cat and rode. ] Excurſion. 

x Mac. 
To OUTROO'T, wv. &. [out and root. ] To 
extirpate ; to eradicate. 
To OUTRUN, v. 4. {out and ren. ] 
1. To leave behind in running. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To exceed, Auadiſon. 
To OUTSAFL. 2. #2. [cut and ſail.] To 

leave behind in ſailing. Broome. 
To OUTSCO RN. v. a. [out and ſcorn.] To 

bear down or confront by contempt. , 

f Shakeſpeare. 


x. To exceed in the price for which a 

thing is ſold. | Temple, 

2. To gain an higher price, Shakeſpeare, 
To OUTSHFUNE, v. 4. [cat and bine 

1. To emit luſtre. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To excel in luſtre. Denbam. 
To OUTSHOO T. v. a. [aut and ſpcot.] 

1. To exceed in ſhooting. Dryden, 

2. To ſhoot beyond. Ne 
OUTSV/DE, ſ. [out and ſide. ], 

1. Superficies ; ſurface; external part. 

Z Eftrange. 

2+ Extreme part; part remote from the 


middle. Bacon, 
3. Superfi-1al appearance Locle. 
4. The utmoſt. | Mortimer. 
5. Perſon; external man. Bacon. 


6. Outer ſide; part not incloſed. Spect. 
To OUT SFT. 2. a. eat and fst:] To fit 
beyond the time of any thing. South, 
To OUTSLEE'P, v. 4. [out and fleep.] Fo 
ſeep beyond, © Shakeſpeare. 


To OUTSPEAK. v. a. [out and ſpeak.) To 


ſpeak ſomething beyond. Shakeſpeare, 
To OUTSPO/RT, v. a. [out and ſport.] To 
| ſport beyond. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTSPREA'D, v. 4. [cut and ſpread.] 

To extend; to diffuſe. 
To OUT STAND. v. 4. [putand fland. 

x. To ſupport ; to reſiſt. Woodward, 

2, To ſtand beyond the proper time, 


orris. & 


OUT. 


face down ; to brow-beat ; to outface with 
effrontery, Craſhacp., 
OUTSTREE'T, ſ. [out and flreer,] Street 
in the extremities of a town, 
To OUTSTRE'TCH, v. a. [out and firetch.7 
To extend ; to ſpread out. Shakeſpeare, 
To OUTSTRIP. v. a. To outgo ; ta leave 
behind, . Ben. Fobnſon. 
To OU'TSWEETEN. v. a. [out and feecer- 
en, ] To excel in ſweetneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
To OU'TSWEA'R. . a. [cut and fevear,] 


To oyer-power by ſwearing. * 
To OUT-TONGUE. . a. [out arg tongue. 


To bear down by noiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTTA'LK. v. a. [out and talk. ] To 
over-power by talk. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUT- VALUE. v. a. [out and walue.] 
To tranſcend in price. Boyle. 
To OUTVE'NCM. v. 4. [out and wenor.}] 
To exceed in poiſon, Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTVPE. v. 4. [out and Vie, | To ex- 
ceed; to ſurpaſs. Addiſen, 
To OUT-VFLLAIN, 2. 4. {out and willain.] 
To exceed in villainy. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUT VOICE. . a, [out and voice,] To 
out-roar ; to exceed in clamour, Shakeſp. 
To OUTVOfTE. 2. 4. [out and vete.] To 
conquer by plurality of ſuifrages, South. 
To OUTWA*LK. v. 4. [wt and walk.] Ta 
leave one in walking, 18 | 
OUTWA'LL. /. [cut and wall. ] 
1. Outward part of a building. 
2. Superficial appearance. Shakeſpeare. 
OUTWARD. 3. [uxpeand, Saxon. 
1. External ; oppoſed to inward, Sbakeſp, 


2. Extrinſick; adventitious. Dryden. 
3. Foreign, not inteftine, Heyward., 
4. Tending to the out- parts. Dryden. 


5. {In theology, ] Carnal ; corporeal ; not 
ſpiritual. 5 Duppa. 
OUTWARD. .. External form. Shakeſp. 
OUTWARD. ad. 

1. To foreign parts; as, a ſhip outzwar, 

bound. 8 

2. To the outer parts. | 
OU/TWARDLY. ad. [from catward.] 

1. Externally ; oppoſed to inwardly. 

Hecker, 
2. In appearance; not ſincerely, Spratts 
OU'TWARDS. ad. Towards the out-parts. 
Newton, 
To OUTWE/AR. v. 4. [out and wear. ] TO 
paſs tediouſly. Pope. 
To OUTWEE'/D. v. 4. [cut and wweed.] To 
extirpate as a weed, Spenſer. 
h 


Pope. To OUTWEIGH. v. a. [out and weigh. ] 


1. To exceed in gravity. Wilkins. 
2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or 
influence, Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, To OUTWE/LL. v. 4. [out and well} To 


To OUTSTA/ND. v. 2. To protuberate 
from the main body. I | 


To OUTSTA/RE, v. 4. [at and fare.] To 


pour out. Spenſer, 
To OUTWI T. v. a. [out and wwit.} To 
cheat; to overcome by ſlratagem. L Eftr. 
4Ra 8 OU r- 
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.OU'TWORK. /. four and work. ]The 1 parts 
of a fortification next the enemy. Bacon, 
OUTWO'RN. part. from outzwear,] Con- 
tamed or deſtroyed by uſe, Milton. 
To OUTWRE'ST. v. 4. Heut and — ] 
To extort by violence. Spenſer. 
OUTWROU*GHT. part. [out and wrought,] 
Out · done; EE in efficacy. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
To OUTWO/RTH. v. 4. [ot and worth. 
To excel in value. Shakeſpeare, 
To OWE. v. a. [eg aa, Iflandick.} 
1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted, 
. Locke, 
9 2. To be obliged to aſcribe ; to be obliged 
. for. Milton. 
3. To have from any ching as the conſe- 
- quence of a cauſe. Pope. 


4. To poſſeſs; to be the right owner of. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
. Conſequential, Aterbury. 
Due as a debt. Loc ke. 


7. Imputable to, as an agent. Locke. 


.OWL, [ ule, Saxon, ] A bird that 
O'WLET. & flies about in the night and 
catches mice. ope. 


O'WLER. . One who carries contraband 
| _  - goods, 
ON. ſ. [agen, Saxon. ] 
J- This is a word of no other uſe than as 
It is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, 
thy, his, our, your, their, 
2. It is added generally by way of emphaſis 
or cortoboration. Deyden. 
3. Sometimes it is added to note oppoſition 
or contradiſtinction; domeſtick ; not fo- 
*- reign; mine, his, or yours ; not another's, 


To OWN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To acknowledge ; 


own. Dryden. 
2. To poſſeſs ; to chim ; j fo hold by right. 
3. To avow. Dryden. 

To confeſs ; not to deny. Tillotſan. 


OWNERSHIP. WY [from owner, ] Property; 
rightful len. oe. 


Swift. 


Dryden. . 


Daniel. 


jo. avow for one's 


OZ 


O WNER. ſ. [from own.] One to do 


any thing belongs. 
OWRE. /. [aurus jubatys, Latin. ] A beaſt 
Ainſworth, 


OX. /. plur. Oxxx. | oxa, Sax. oxe, Dan.] 
1. The general name for black cattle, 


Camden, 

2. A caſtrated bull. Graunt. 
OXBANE. /. A plant, Ainſeoorth, 
O'XEYE, /. [bupilalmus, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller, 

O'XGANG of Land, ſ. Twenty acres. 

Ainſworth, 

OXHE/AL. /. A plant. Ainſworth, 


'O'XFLY. ſ. ſox and fly.] A fly of a parti- 


: cular kind. 

OXLIP. /. The ſame with cowſlip ; ; a vernal 
flower, Shakeſpeare. 

OXSTA/LL. ,. [ox and fall,] A ſtand for 
Oxen. 

OxXxTONGUE. /. A plant. Ainſeverth. 
O'XICRATE. /. J. [cE5ugeTov. ] A mixture of 
water and Ansgar. Wiſeman. 


O'XY MEL, fe [*k0parhs.] A mixture of 
vinegar and honey. Arbutbnot. 
OXY MO'RON. J. [o?vpuupcy.] A rhetorical 
figure, in which an epithet of a quite con- 
trary ſignification is added to any word, 
OXY'RRHODINE, .. [ ofvjpo3ncv. ] A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of roſes with one 
of vinegar of roſes, Flyer. 
OVER. J. Foyer, old French.] A court of 
oyer and terminer, is a judicature where 
\ cauſes are heard and determined. 
OYE'S. /. Jerez, hear ye, French.] Is the 
introduction to any proclamation or ad- 
- vertiſement given by the E criers, 
It is thrice repeated, 
OYSTER. ,. (oer, Dutch; buitre, Fr.] 
A bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 7 Shakeſpeare, 
O'YSTERWENCH. 2 / [oyfter and wvench, 
OYSTERWOMAN, { or voman.} A wo- 
man whoſe buſineſs i is toſell oyſters. 
Shakeſpeare, 
OZZE'NA, ſ. [fCawa.] An ulcer in the in- 
15 of the noſtrils that gives an ill ſtench, 


ia. 


„ 


— 


|; 15 a labial conſonant, formed by a ſſight 
P compreſſion of the anterior part of the 
| gt as, pull, pelt. 
che Germans and Welſh he b, 


| 


It is confounded PABULA'TION. /. [ fabulum. 


PA BULAR. a. fpabulum, Latin.) Afford. 
ing aliment or provender, 
Latin.] The 


act of feeding or procuring provender. 
e 


PAC 


PA'BULOUS. a. [ pabulum, Latin, ] Ali- 

mental ; aftording aliment. 

PACE, ſ. [pas, French, ] 
1. Step; ſingle movement in walking, 

| Milton. 

2. Gait; manner of walk. Sidney. 

3+ Degree of celerity. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. Temple. 

A meaſure of five feet. Holder. 

6. A particular movement which horſes 

are taught, though ſome have it naturally, 

made by lifting the legs on the ſame fide 

together; amble. Hludibras. 

To PACE. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To move on ſlowly. 
2. To move. a 

3. [uſed of horſes.] To move by raiſing 

the legs on the ſame fide together. 

To PACE. v. 4. | 
1. To meaſure by ſteps. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To direct to go. Shakeſpeare. 

PA/CED. a. {from pace,] Having a particu- 
lar gait, Dryden. 

PA'CER. J. [from pace.] He that paces: 

PACIFICA*”TION, 1 [pacification, French. ] 
1. The act of making peace. South, 
2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. 

Hooker, 

PACIFICA/TOR. /. [ pacificateur, French; 
from pacify, ] Peace-maker. Bacon. 

PA'/CIFICATORY. g. [ from pacificator. ] 
Tending to make peace. 

PACIFICK. a. [ pacifigue, Fr. pacificus, 
Lat.] Peace making; mild; gentle; ap- 
peaſing. Hammond. 

PA'/CIFIER, ſ. [ from pacify. ] One who 

pacifies. 

To PA/CIFY, v. a. [ pacifier, Fr. pacifio, 
Lat.] To appeaſe; to ſtill reſeatment 
to quiet an angry perſon, 

PACK, ſ. { pack, Dutch. ] 
I. A large bundle of any thing tied up for 


carriage. Cleavelund. 
2. A burden; a load. L'Eftrange. 
3. A due number of cards. Audi. 


4. A number of hounds hunting together. 
. py Dryden. 
5. A number of people confederated in 
any bad deſign or practice. Clarendon, 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and 
preſſure, | | 
To PACK. v. a. [packen, Dutch. 
1. To bind up for carriage. Otpay. 
2. To ſend in a burry. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſort the cards ſo as that the game 
Wall be iniquitouſly ſecured, 
4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad de- 
' fign, Hudibras. 
To ACE, VU, Nh. : 
1. To tie up goods. | Cleaveland. 
2. To go off in a hurry ; to remove in 
haſte, | Tuſſer. 


Brown, 


Spenſer. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 
-* 


Shakeſps 


PAD 


3. To concert bad meaſures; to confede- 
rate in ill. Carew, 
PA/CECLOATH. ſ. [pack and chath.] A 
cloath in which goods are tied-up. | 
PA/CKER, /. [from pack, ] One who binds 
up bales for carriage. 
PA/CKET. ſ. [pacguet, French.] A ſmall 
ack ; a mail of letters, Denham, 
To PA/CKET. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
bind up in parcels, | | 
PA/CKHORSE, /. | pack and borſe, ] A 
horſe of burden; a horſe employed in car- 
rying goods. | Locke. 
PA/CKSADDLE. ſ. | pack and ſaddle.] A 
ſaddle on which burdens are laid. Horvel. 
PA'CETHREAD. ſ. [ pack and thread.] 
Strong thread uſed in tying up parcels. 
:ſons 
PACK WAX. ſ. The aponeuroſes on = 
ſides of the neck. * = Ray. 
PACT, ſ. ac, Fr. pactum, Latin. ] A 
contract; a bargain ; a covenant. FPacon. 
PA'CTION. /. ¶ pa&#iorn, Fr. pactio, Latin. 
A bargain ; a covenant, * org 
PACTUTIOUS, /. [ pa#io, Lat.] Settled by 
covenant, * | 
PAD, /. [from paad, Sax. ] 
1. The road; a foot path. Prior. 
2. An eaſy paced horſe. Dryden. 
3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. 
4. A low ſoft ſaddle, Hudibras, 
To PAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To travel gently, _ 
2, To rob on foot, | 
3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. 
PA'DAR. /. Grouts ; coarſe flour. 
Watton, 
PADDER. /. | from pad, J A robber; a 
foot highwayman. Dryden. 
To PA/DDLE. v. n. ¶ patouillor, Fr.] 
1. To row; to beat water as with oars. 


2. To play in the water. 

3. To finger. 

PA'DDLE. ſ. [pattal, Welſh.] 
1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed 
by a ſingle rower in a boat, . 

2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar, 
| I, 


' Collier, 


 PA'DDLER. /. { from paddle. ] One who 


paddles, 1 Ainſworth, 
PA'/DDOCK. ſ. [pava, Saxon; padde, Dut.] 
A great frog or toad. | Dryden, 
PA/DDOCK. ſ. { corrupted from parrack. } 
A ſmall incloſure for deer, 
PADELVON. /. [ pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth, 
PA DLOCK. . | padde, Dutch. ] A lock 
hung on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 
'S. RS ined Poſer, 
To PA/DLOCK, v. 4. [| from the noun. 
To faſten with a padlock, Arbuthnor, 


Swift, 


L'Eftrange. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Pa DOW. 
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pA DOW R. J. An herb. Ainſworth, 
AN. ſ. A fong of triumph. Pope. 
PAYGAN. 5 pagonire, Saxon 3 paganus, 

Lat.] A en; one not a Chriſtian. 
PAGAN. « a. Heatheniſh. Shakeſpeare. 
PA'GANISM. /. [poganifere, Fr. from pa- 

an.] Heatheniſm. Hooker. 


PAGE. French. 
1. One all} - gt? 8 
Taylor. 


2. [page, Fr.] A young boy Aae on 
a great perſon. Denne. 


To PAGE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
xz. To mark the pages of a book. | 
2. To attend as a page. Shakeſpeare, 
PA'GEANT. 
. A ſtatue in a ſhow. 


2. OP ſhow; a ſpectacle of e 


Shakeſpeare, 
PAGEANT. 4. Showy ; pompous ; oſten- 
tatious. Dryden. 


To PAGEANT. ». 4. 
To exhibit in ſhows ; to repreſent. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PA'GEANTRY, / [from pageant. ] Pomp; 
ſhow. Governmen 


t of the Tongue. 
PA\GINAL. 7 L pagina, Latin, ] Confiſt- 
ing of * Brown, 


PA*GOD. . 8 an Indian word. ] 


1. An Indian idol. Stilling fleet. 
2. The temple of the idol. » Pope. 
* 8. the preterite and participle paſſive 
of pay. Dryden. 
PAFGLES. ſ. Flowers; alſo called PER 
Cy puis, Spaniſh.] A wooden veſ- 
a ia which” milk or . is commonly 
D. den. 
PAVLEUL. /. pail and full.) The quan- 
tity that a pai Fail hold. Shakeſpeare. 
PAILMA'D, 2. Violent; Wem. i 
| PAIN. . Peine, Fr.) 

1. Puniſhment denounced. Sidney. 
2. Penalty ; puniſhment. Bacon, 
3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. Bacon, 
4. In the plural,} Labour; work; toil. 
Waller. 

6. Labour; taſk, Spen er. 
6. Uneaſineſs of mind, Prior. 


F. The throws of child-birth. 
To PAIN. v. @. {from Ren. 7: 


1. To aMift; to torment ; to make un 


ceaſy. Jeremiah. 
=. { With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To 
labour. ſer „ 


* a, 1 and full. 

Full of To — beſet with 

i afMition. ton, 

2. Diele; x: ; aflitive, Ai 
3. It; requiring labour. 

: | 3 


4. Indufriousg laborious, 


[ from the noun. ] 


1 Sam, 


PAL 
PAINFULLY. ad. [from painful. ] 
1. With great pain or afflition, 
2. Laboriouſly ; diligently, Raleigh, 
PA/INFULNESS. /. [from painful, ] 
1. Affliction; ſorrow ; grief, South, 
2. Induſtry; laboriouſneſs, Hooker. 
PAI/NIM. /. [payen, French. J Pagan; in- 
del. Peacham, 
PAINIM. a. Pagan ; infidel, Milton, 
PAFNLESS. a. | from ain] Without 
pain ; without trouble, Dryden. 
PAINSTA'KER. . | pains and take, ] La- 
bourer ; laborious perſon. Cay. 
PAINSTA KING. a. [ pains and take. ] 54 
borious; induſtrious. 
To PAINT, . a, [ peindre, F r.] 
I, To repreſent by delineation and colours. 
; Shakejj ares 
2, To cover with colours repreſentative of 
_ ſomething. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To repreſent by colours, e 
or images. , - Locke, 
4. To deſcribe ; to repreſent. Shakeſp, 
g. To colour; to diverſify. Spenſer, 
6, To deck with . colours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To PAINT. v. . To lay colours on the 
face, | Pope. 
PAINT. ſ. {from the verb.] 
x. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 
Popes 
2. Colours laid on the face. Anon. 
PAI'NTER, F. I from paint.] One who 
profeſſes the art of repreſenting objects 
by colours. woos, 
PAPNTING. ſ. Ifrom paint. 
1. The art of repreſenting objects by de 
lines tion and colours. Dryden, 
2. Picture; the painted reſemblance, |, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
_ $3. Colours laid on. Shakeſpeares 
PAINTURE. ſ. ¶ peinture, French. In The 
art of painting. ryden, 
PAIR. ſ. ¶paire, Fr. par, Lat.] 
1. Two things ſuiting one ae, as a 
pair of gloves, 
2. A man and wife, Milton, 
3. Two of a ſort; a couple; a brace, 
Sucklinge 
To PAIR, v. 1. [from the noun. ] 
2. To be joined in pairs; to couple, Shak, 
2. To ſuit; to fit as a e 8 AEPne Shakeſps 
To PAIR. v. a. h 
1. To join in couples, Dryden, 
2, To unite as correſpondent « or oppoſite, 
P 
PA'LACE. . [palais, Fr.] A royal 3 e; 
an houſe eminently ſplendid. Shakeſp. 
PALA'CIOUS. 4. ¶ from palace. ] 2. 
noble; magnificent, | Graunt. 
PALA'N IN. .. Is a kind of covered car- 
riage, uſed in the eaſtern couſitries, that is 
ſupported on the ſhoulders of flaves. 
ATA: 


PAL 
EALATABLE. 2. [ from palate,] Guft- 
ful; pleaſing to the taſte, | Philips, 
PA/LATE, ſ. [palatum, Lat.] 
1. The inſtrument of taſte. Hakewill, 
2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte, 
Taylor, 
PA/LATICK. a. [from palate.] Belonging 
to the palate, or roof of the mouth. 
Holder. 
PA'/LATINE. /. [palatin, Fr. from palati- 
nus of palatium, Lat.] One inveſted with 
regal rights and prerogatives. Davies. 
PA'LATINE. 4. Poſlefling royal privileges. 
PALE. a. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat. | 
1. Not ruddy; not freſh of colour; wan; 
white of look. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to 
* tranſparency, Arbuthnet. 
3. Not bright; not ſhining; faint of luſtre ; 
dim, Shakeſpeare. 
To PALE. v. a. [from the date To 
. "make pale. 
PALE. J. [palns, Latin, ] 


1, Narrow piece of wood joined above and 


below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any inclofure, Hooker. Milton, 
3+ Any diſtrict or territory. Clarendon. 


4+ The pale is the third and middle part 
of the ſcutcheon. _ Peacbam. 
To PALE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe with pales. Mortimer. 
2. To incloſe ; to encompaſs. Sbateſp. 
PA'LEEYED. a. | fale and eye. ] Having 
eyes dimmed. Pope, 
 PALEFA'CED. 4. [pale and face.] Hay- 
ing the face wan. Shakeſpeare, 
PA'LELY. ad. [from pale.] Waaly z not 
freſhly ; not ruddily. 
FALLS, . [from pale. ] 
. Wanneſs ; want of colour; want of 
freſhneſs. Pope. 
2. Want of colour s want of luſtre, 


' Shakeſpeare, 

PA/LENDAR. 1. 1 kind of coaſting veſſel. 
Knolles. 

PA- LEOUS. . Dalia, Latin. ] Huſky ; 
chaff roWN, 


Yo 
PA/LETTE. /. [palette, French A light 
board on which a painter holds his colours 
when he paints. Tickell, 
PA'LFREY. . [ palefroy, Fr.] A ſmall 
horſe fit for ladies, Dryden. 
PA/LFREYED. -a, [from palfrey, ] Riding 
on a. palfrey. Tickell, 
PALIFI ICA'TION. /. [palus, Latin.] The 
act or practice of n ground firm with 
piles. Wotton. 
PA'/LINDROME. . { way and Tpojatc, ] 
A. word or ſentence which is the ſame read 
backward or forwards : 


ſentence, Sub; dura @ rudibus, 


Prior, 


as, madam; or this 


PAL 


PA'LINODY, { cantation, Sandg. 
PALISA DE. . [paliſade, Fr.] Palzs 
PALISA “DO. 5 ſet by way of incloſure or 
defence. Broome. 
To PALIS ADE. v. a. [ from the noun, J 
To incloſe with paliſades. 
PA'LISH, a. [from pale.} Somewh 


Ar byes 
PALL. {. [pallium, Latin.] 
1. A cloak or mantle of ftate, 27 low, 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop, | Ayliffes 
3. The covering thrown over the dead, 
Dryden, 
To PALL. e. . [ from the 2 1 To 
cloak ; to inveſt, 


come infipid, 
To PALL. v. 4. 
1. To make inſipid or vapid. Atter, 
2. To impair ſpritelineſs; to Aiſpirir, 
Dryden. 
3. To weaken; to impair, Shakeſpeares 
4. To cloy. Tatler. 
PA'LLET. {. [from paille, Fr. ſtraw.I 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed, Jtton, 
2. | palette, F rench.] A ſmall meaſure, 
formerly uſed by chirurgeons. Hatetvill. 
PALLMA'LL.. +. 7 fila and mallau, Latin 3 
pale maille, French.] & play in which the 
ball is ſruck with a mallet through an 
iron ring. 
PA'LLIAMENT, ſ. C palllum, Lat] A dreſs 3 
a robe, Shakeſpeare, 
PA'LLLARDISE. /. [paillardiſe, Fr.] For- 
nication ; whoring, Obſolete, 
To PA/LLIATE. v. 4. [pallio, Lat.]. 
2 To cover with excuſe. 
. To extenuate; to ſoften by . 
. 2 2 Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


3. To cure imperfeRtly or temporarily, a 


radically. 

PALLIA'TION. /. 8 3 
1. Extenuation; iat 
repreſentation. 4 

2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical 


Cure. 


PA/LLIATIVE,-a. [ palkanf, Fr. from pals 
liate, 
1. oa ht inch favourably repreſentative, 
2. Mitigating, not removing; not radi- 
cally curative, Arbutbnot, 
PA/LLIATIVE. F. [from palliate:} Some- 
thing mitigating. Seo 


PA/LLID, a. | pallidus, Latin] Pale ; x: | 


high- coloured. 
PALM. fe [palma, Lat.] 


1. A tree; of which the branches were 
worn in token of victory. There are twen- 


ty-one ſpecies of this tree, of which the 


> 


Portugal, 


1 [ marodia, 1 Ars 
San 


t pale. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To PALL. . z. To grow vapid; to be- 


—— 2 


Bacon. 


moſt remarkable are, the greater palm or 
date · tree. The dwarf 7 grows in Spain, 


; 
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Portugal, and Italy from wheace the 
Leaves are ſent bither and made into flag- 
2. Victory; triumph. Dryden. 


. [paima, Lat.] The inner part of the 
3 ; 12 2 Bacon. 
4. A meaſure of length, comprifing three 


inches. Denham. 
To PALM. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
T. To conceal in the palm of the hand, 


as jugglers. Prior. 
2. To im poſe by fraud. Dryden. 
23. To handle. 5 Prior. 
4. To ſtroak with the hand. | Ainſworth. 


PALMER. /. from paim. ] A pilgrim: 
they who returned from the Holy Land 
carried palm. - Pope. 
PALMER. ſ. A crown encircling a deer's 
head. | 
PA'LMER WORM. /. [ palmer and cr m.] 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to 
be ſo called becauſe he wanders over all 
=. Us Boyle. 
PALME/TTO. , A ſpecies of the palm- 
tree: in the Weſt-Indies the inhabitants 
thatch their houſes with the leaves. 
Thomſon. 
PALMPFFEROUS. 2. [| falma and fero, 
Lat.} Bearing palms. i. 
PALMIP EDE. 4. palma and pes, Latin. ] 
Webfooted.  * | Biotun. 
PALMIS TER. ſ. [from palma, Lat.] One 
who deals in palmiſtry. | 
PA/LMISTRY. /. pana, Latin, ] The 
cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of 


the palm. Cleaveland. 
PALM. 3. [from palm.] Bearing palms, 
; "anda 8 Dryden. 


PALPABLLTIT V. 3 3 Qua- 
lity of being perceivable to the touch. 
3 Mart. Scribl. 
PALPABLE. / [ealpable, Fr.] 
1. 3 by the touch. Milton. 
2. Groſs; coarſe ; eaſily detected. Tillot. 
3. Plain; eaſily perceptible. Hooker, 
PALPA'BLENESS, ſ. [ from palpable. ] 
Quality of deing palpabe 5; plaingels ; 
grofineſs. 
PA'LPABLY. ad. [from palpable.] 
1. In fuch a manner as to be perceived by 
tha touch. | . 
2. Groſsly; plainly. Bacon. 
PALPATION. /. [ palpatia, palpor, Lat.] 
The act of feeling. | 
To PA'LPITATE. . 4. [palpit, Latin,] 
To beat as the heart; to flutter. 


PALPITA'TION. ſ. [palpitation, French.] 
Beating or panting ;z that alteration in the 
pulſe of the heart, which makes it felt. 

' | Harwey. 

PA/LSGRAVE. /. ¶ palrſgraff, German. 
A count or earl who has the overſeeing of 

4+ fu 28 $54 
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To PA LTER. 7, 4. 


PA'LSICAL, a. [ from pay.] Afflicted 
with a palſy ; paralytick. | 
PA*LSIED. a. [from palſy.] Diſeaſed with 
a palſy. Decay of Piecy. 
PA'LSY. ſ. ¶ paralyfis, Lat.] A privation 
of motion or ſenſe of feeling, or both, 
There is a threefold diviſion of a palſy ; 
the firſt is a privation of motion, ſenſation 
remaining, Secondly, a privation of ſen- 
fation, mation remaining. And laſtly, a 
privation of both together. Quincy. 
To P ALTER. v. a. {from paltron. Skinner, ] 
To ſhift; to dodge. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſquander: as, he 


palters his fortune. 
PA'LTERER, h. ¶ from paler, ]J An un- 
* fincere dealer; a ſhifter, 

PA'LTRINESS. /. [from pa/try.] The ſtate 

of being paltry. 

PA'LTRY, a. [ pz/tron, French. ] Sorry; 
worthleſs; deſpicable z contemptible ;. 
meals <> oh Addiſon. 

PA'LY, a. [from pale.] Pale. Sbakeſp. 

PAM. ſ. [ probably from palm, victory. J 
The knave of clubs. | Pope. 

To PA*MPER. v. a. ¶ pamberare, Italian. 
To glut; to fill with food; to ſaginate. 

we . Spenſer, 

PA'MPHLET. ſ. [par un filet, Fr.] A ſmall 
book, properly a book fold unbound, Clar, 

To PA'MPHLET. v. 3. [ from the noun, ] 


To write ſmall books. Howel. 
PAMPHLETEE'R. ſ. {from Blet.] A 
ſcribbler of ſmall books. FE; Swift. 


To PAN. v. 42. An old word denoting to 
cloſe or join together, 

PAN. ſ. [ponre, Saxon. ] 
1. A veſſel broad and ſhallow. Spenſer. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder, Boyle. 
3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain pan. 

PANACE'A. ſ. | panacet, Fr. wavaxiud, ] 
An univerſal medicine, 

PANA'CEA. ſ. An herb. ; 

PA/'NCAKE. . fr and cake.] Thin 
pudding baked in the frying-pan. Mort. 

PANA/DO, /. [from paris, Lat. bread. Food 
made by boiling bread in water. Viſeman. 


-PANCRA'TICAL. a. { war and xpal3;. ] 


Excelling in all the gymnaſtick exerciſes. 
6 Brown, 
PA/NCREAS. ſ. [d and xpiag.] The pan- 
creas or ſweet-bread, is a gland of the 
conglomerate ſort, fituated between the 
bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ of 
the Joins, It weighs. commonly four or 
five ounces. - | | 
PANCREA'/TICK. a. | from pancreas. ] 
Contained in the pancreas, Ray. 
PANCY, . [from panacea.] A flower; 
PA!NSY, a kind of violet, Tocte. 
PA/NDECT. J. {parde&a, Latin.] A _ 
! „ 446 Te a 5 ora ciſe 


PAN 


tiſe that comprehends the whole of any 
ſcience. ; Swift. 
PANDE/MICK, a. [ade and pos.) In- 
cident to a whole people. Harvey. 
PA/NDER. /, from Pandarus, the pimp in 
the ſtory of Troilu: and Creſſida.] A pimp; 
'a male bawd ; a procurer, ryden. 
To PA/NDER, v. @. from the noun.] To 
pimp; to be ſubſervient to luſt or paſſion, 
| ; Shakeſpeare. 
 PA/NDERLY. 4. | from pander.] Pimping ; 
pimplike. 4 Shakeſpeare, 
PANDICULA'TION. /. [ pardiculans, 2 
The reſtleſsneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſine 
that uſually accompany the cold fits of an 


intermitting fever. Fleyer. 
PANE. ſ. ¶ paneau, Fr.] | 
1. A ſquare of glaſs. Pope. 


2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. Donne, 
PANEGY/RICE. ſ. [panegyrigue, Fr. wa- 
 wiyvghe] An elogy; an encomiaſtick piece. 
Stilling flee?. 
PANEGY?RIST, ſ. [from panegyrick; pa- 
negyrifte, Fr.] One that writes praiſe ; 
encomiaſt, : .amaden. 

: PANEL. /. [panear, my a 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted 
between other bodies. Aadiſon. 
2. A ſchedule or roll, containing the names 
of ſuch jurors, as the ſheriff provides to 
s upon a trial. Corvel. 
PANG. ſ. [bang, Dutch, uneaſy.] Extreme 

pain; ſudden paroxyſm of torment. 


| Denham, 
To PANG. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
torment cruelly, Shakeſpeare. 
PA/NICEK. @. Violent without cauſe. 
g | Camden, 
PA'NNADE. ſ. The curvet of a horſe. 
| : Ainſworth, 


PA/NNEL. /. { panneel, Dutch.] A kind of 
ruſtick ſaddle, Hudibras. 
PA/NNEL. ſ. The flomach of a hawk. 


: . Ainſevorth, 
ne : . A plant. Peacham. 
PANNIY'ER. ſ. {panjer, French.] A baſket; 
a wicker veſſel, in which fruit, or other 
things, are carried on a horſe; Addiſon, 
PANO/PLY.}f. [ravonriia,] Complete ar- 


mour. Milton. 


To PANT. v. . | panteler, old French. ] 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 
ſudden terror, or after hard labour. 
* ;  Crafhavxv. 
2. To have the breaſt heaving, as for 
want of breath, Dryden, 
3. To play with intermiſſion, - Pope. 
4. To long; to wiſh exrneftly. Pepe, 
PANT. ſ. from the verb.] Palpitatien ; 
motion of the heart, Skete/teare, 
Vor, II. | 


PAP 


PA'NTALOON., ſ. [pantalon, Fr.] A man's 


garment anciently worn. Shakeſpeare. 
PA/'NTESS. // The difficulty of breathing 
in a hawk, | nſwworth. 
PANTHE/ON, ſ. [rd . A temple of 
all the gods, 8 5 
PANTHER. ſ. [TavIne; pantbera, Lat.] 
A ſpotted wild beaſt; a lynx; a pard. 


Peacbhæm. 
PA/NTILE. ,. A gutter tile. | 
PA/NTINGLY, ad, [from puativg.] With 

palpitation. Ha teſptare. 
PA'NTLER. ſ. [eanetier, French.] The 
officer in a great family, who mw the 


bread, Shakeſpeare. Hanmer. 
PA/NTOELE. ſ. [pantoufie, French.] A 
ſlipper. Peacham. 
PA/NTOMIME. /. [wag and wo; ; fanto- 
mime, Fr.] 


1. One who has the power of univerſal 
mimickry ; one who expreſſes his meaning 
by mute action. Hudibras. 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in geſture 
and dumb- ſhe w. | 
PA/NTON. . A ſhoe contrived to recover 
a narrow and hoof-bourid heel. 7 
| Farrier's Dif, 
PA/NTRY. ſ. [paneterie, Fr. panarium, 
Lat.] The room in which provifions are 
repoſited. | 
PAP. /. ¶ papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; pa» 
pilla, Latin, ] 
1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. Senſer. 
2. Food made for infants, with bread boil- 
ed in water, 7 Donne. 
3. The pulp of fruit, | 
PAPA“. ſ. Franre;.] A fond name for fa- 
ther, uſed in many languages. Sift, 
PA/PACY, ſ. [papaute, Fr. from papa, the 
pope. ] Popedom ; office and dignity of 
biſhops of Rome. Bacon. 
PA/PAL. a. [papa!, French.] Popiſn; be- 
longing to the pope ; annexed to the biſhop- 
rick of Rome, Raleigh. 
PA/PAW. ſ. A plant. 
PAPA/VEROUS, a. ar end: from pa- 
paver, Lat.] Reſembling poppies. 
1 Brown. 
PA/PER. ſ. ¶ papier, French; papyrus, Lat. 1 
1. Subſtance on which men write an 
print; made by macerating linen rags in 
water. Sbaleſpeàre. 
2. Piece rr, Locle. 
3. Single ſheet printed, or written. 


Shateſpeares 


PA/PER. a. Any thing ſlight or thin. 

— 5 Zur: et. 

To PA/PER. v. a. [ fron the noun.] Io 

regiſter. 8 

PA/PERMAKER. ſ. aper and male. 
One who makes pafer. 

PA'PERMILL. /. aper and mill] A al 
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Arbuthnot. 
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PAR 


in which rags are ground for paper, Shak. 
PAPE/SCEN T. a, Containing pap; inclin- 
able to pap. 
P APPFLIO. [. ¶ Lat. papillon, Fr.] 
fly 3 a moth of various colours. 


A butter- 
Ray. 


' PAPILIONA'CEOUS. a. [ from papilio, La- 


tin.] The flowers of ſome plants are cal- 
led papilionaccus by botaniſts, which re- 
preſent ſomething of the figure of a but- 
terfly, with its wings diſplayed : and here 
the petala, or flower leaves, are always of 
| > ditform figure: they are four in number, 
dut joined together at the extremities ; 
ohe of theſe is uſually larger than the 
reſt, and is erected in the middle of the 


flower, 3 ' 2 
PA'/PILLARY.F a. [from papilla, Lat.] 
P A/PILLOUS. Having fx Ag veſſels, 


or reſemblances of paps. Derbam. 
PA/PIST.. /. [popifte, Fr. papiſta, Latin.] 
One that adheres to the communion of the 
pepe and church of Rome. Clarendon. 
PAPTSTICAL. 4. [from pa i.] Popiſh ; 
adherent to popery. Wiiegifte. 
PAPUSTRY. /. [from papif.] Popery; the 
d-Erine of the Romiſh church. Mbitgifte. 
PA*PPOUS. 4. [ poppoſus, low Latin. ] Hav- 
ing that ſoft hght down, growing out of 
the ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as thiſtles. 
Ray. 
PA*PPY. a. [from pap.] Soft; 3 
eaſily divided. Burnet. 
PAR. ſ. [Latin.] State of equality; equi- 
valence ; equal value. cle. 
PARA BLE. 2. [paratilis, Latin.] Eaſily 


procured. Brown. 


 PA'RABLE. /. [me Se.] Afimilitude; a 


re;at.on under which ſomething elſe is ſi- 
gured, Numbers. 


PARABOLA. ,I Latin.] The parabola is 


a conick ſection, ariſing from a cone's be- 
ing cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, 
or parallel to a plane that touches one fide 


of the cone. Bentley, 
PARARO/LICAL. Z 4. {paraboligue, Fr. 
PARABO CLICK. from pa able. 


1. Expreſſed by parable or ftimilitude. Bro. 
2. Having the nature or form of a para- 
bola, 3 Ray. 


PARABO'LICALLY. ad. [from paraboli- 


1 - | 
s By way of parable or ſimilitude. 
2. In the form of a parabola. 


PARA/BOLISM. /. In algebra, the 9ivifion 
of the terms of an equation, by a known 
qnantity that is involved or multiplied in 
the firſt term. Dif. 

PARA/BOLOID. ,. raren and 29. 
A paraboliform curve in geometry, whoſe 
ordinates are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtripli- 
cate, ſubquadrupiicate, &c. ratio of their 
veſpeftive abſciſſæ. | Harris. 


Brown, 


Arbuthuot. . 


P A R 
PARACENTE/SIS. {. [megaxivlroy.] That 
operation, whereby any of the venters are 
perforated to let out any matter; as tapping 
in a tympany. 
PARACENTRICAL. 


a. [mage and x- 
PARACENT RICK. 


1 .] Deviating 
| ne. 


from circularity, Chey 
PARADE. /. parade, Fr.] 

1. Shew ; oſtentation. . Grarwill:, 

2. Military order, Milton. 


3. Place where troops draw up to do duty 

and mount guard. 

4. Guard; poſture of defence. Locke, 
TAO, fe [mazad:yyma.] Exam- 


_ | 
PARAD!SIV/ACAL, a. [from paradiſe. 
Suiting paradiſe ; making paradiſe. 


Burnet, 
PARADISE. /. [waga3:4-0.] 
1. The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt 
pair was place. Milton, 
2. Any place of ſelicity. Shakeſpeare, 
PA'RADOX. /. {faradexe, Fr. v geg. 
A A tenet contrary to received opinion; an 
aſtertion contrary to appearance. Spratt. 
PARADO'XICAL. a. | from paradox f | 
1. Having the nature of 'a paradox. 
* a; Norrit. 
2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. , 
PARADO/XICALLY. ad. {from paradox. 
Ina paradoxical manner. Callier. 
PARADO'XICALNESS. /. [from paradox. ] 
State of being paradoxical, - 
PARADOXO/LOGY, /. (from paradox.} 
The uſe of paradoxes, * Brmon. 
PARAGO'GE. /. [mgaywy?.] A figure 
whereby a letter or ſyllable is added at the 
end of a word, . : 
PA/RAGON, /. [ paragon, from parage, equz- 
lity, old French, ] | 
1. A model; a pattern; ſomething ſu- 
premely excellent, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Companion; fellow. Spenſer, 
To PARAGON. v. a. [ paragonner, Fr.] 
1. To compare. Sidney. 
2. To equal. Sbhaleſpeare. 
PARAGRAPH. .. [paragraphe, Fr. raga- 
t,] A diſtinct part of a diſcourſe, 
Swift, 


- 
PARAGRA'PHICALLY. ad, from para- 


graph ] By paragraphs. 
PARALLACTICAL. 2 a. [from paral- 
PARALLA/CTICK. lax.] Pertaining 


to a parallax. 

PA'/RALLAX, ſ. [ raęhafig.] The diſ- 
tance between the true and apparent place 
of any ftar viewed from the earth. M. lion. 

PARALLEL. 2. Draga vxcg.] | 
1. Extended in the fame direction, and 

preſerving always the fame diſtance, 

| Brown. 
2. Having the ſame tendency. Addiſon, 
| | 3. Con- 


PAR 


3. Continuing the reſemblance through 
many particulars ; equal. Watts, 
PA/RALLEL. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. Lines continuing their courſe, and till 
remaining at the ſame diſtance from each 
other. ' _ Pope. 
2, Lines on the globe marking the lati- 
. tude. 
3. Direction conformable to that of ano- 
_ ther line, f Garth, 
4. Reſemblance; conformity continued 
through many particulars, Denham, 
5. Compariſon made. Addiſon, 
6. Any thing reſembling another. Sourh, 
To PARALLEL. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To place, fo as always to keep the ſame 
direction with another line, Brown, 
2. To keep in the ſame direction; to le- 
vel. ; Shakeſpeare. 
3. To correſpond to. Burnet. 
4. To be equal to; to reſemble through 
- many particulars, 
5. To compare. Locke. 
PARALLE'LISM. /. paralleliſme, French. ] 
State of being parallel. Ray. 
PARALLELOGRAM..[. [Tae and 
yeiuwue. ] In geometry, a right lined qua- 
drilsteral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are 
parallel and equal. Harris. Brown, 
PARALLELOGRA/MICAL. 2. | from par- 
allelogram. | Having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 
PARALLELO*/PIPED. ſ. A ſolid figure 
contained under fix parallelograms, the 
oppoſites of which are equal and parallel; 


or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is a paralleJo- 


gram : it is always triple to a pyramid of 
the ſame baſe and height, Newton, 


| PA/RALOGISM. /. [magaMyiopes.] A 


. falſe argument. | Arbuthmor. 
PA'RALOGY, . Falſe reaſoning. 
| Brown. 
PAR ALYSIS. ſ. rau, A palſy. 
PARALY/TICAL.F K. [from paralyſis ; 
PARALY'TICK. 
fied ; inclined to palſy. 
PARAMO/UNT, a: | ter and mount. ] 
1. Superiour; having the higheſt juriſdic- 
tion; as lord paramount, the chief of the 
ſe gniory. » 
2. Eminent ; of the higheſt order. Bacon. 
PA/R AMOUNT. , The chief. Milton. 
PA'RAMOUR. ſ. [par and amour, Fr.] 
1. A lover or woer. Spenſer. 
2. A miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare, 
PA/RANY MPH. . [mage and wwps. 
r. A brideman; one who leads the bride 
to her marriage. Milton. 
2. One who countenances or ſupports ano- 
ther. ö ? Taylor. 
PA'RAPECM. {. ſmegantyma.] A brazen 
table Fixed to a piliar, on which laws and 
proclamations were anciently engraved ; 


— 


Priori 


\ 


Dryden, : 


aralytique, Fr.] Pal- 


| Glanville, 


PAR 


alſo a table, containing an account of the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c, 
1 Bren, 


 PA'RAPET, ſ. [paraper, Fr.] A wall breaſt 
hi 


. Ben. 1 

PAR APHIMO'SIS. / D magapiuw7y;. + Dif 
eaſe when the p:zputium cannot be drawn 
over-the glans. 

PAR APHERNA'LIA. ſ. [Lat. parafher- 
naux, Fr.] Goods in the wife's diſpoſal, 

PA'RAPHRASE. ſ. [ raędpęacig.] A looſe 
inte pretation; an explanation in many 
words. 5 Dryden. 


To PA/RAPHRASE v. 4. [mad oga2w.] 


To interpret with laxity of expreſſion; to 
tranſlate looſely. Stilling fleet. 
PA'RAPHRAST, , [mzgzpgze3;.] A lax 
interpreter z one who explains in many 


words. Hooker, 
PARAPHRA/STICAL. 7 a. [from / ara- 
PARAPHRA'STICK. \ phraſe.] Lax in 


interpretation; not literal ; not verbal. 
PARAPHRENVYTIS. /. [rage and Sevi. 
Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of the 
diaphragm. c Arbuthnor. 
PA/RASANG, ſ. [pareſanga, low Latin.] 
A Pertian mealure of lenath. Locle. 
PA/RA SITE. ſ. ¶faraſfte, Fr. parefita, 
Lat.] One that frequents rich tables, and 
earns his welcome by flattery, - Bacon, 
PARASI/TICAL, { a. [| from paraſite.] 
PARASITICK, Flattering ;z wheedling, 
| Haleꝛuill. 
PE RASOL. ſ. A ſmall fort of canopy or 
umbrello carried over the head. Diet. 

PARASTYNATXIS. ſ. A conventicle, 
| | Di, 
To PA/RBOIL, v. a. [parboviller, French. ] 
To half boil, 455 
To PA'RBREAK,. v. s. [brecker, Dutch. ] 
To vomit. "ol | By 


* 


Bacon, © 


PA'RBREAK. /. [from the verb.] Vomit. 


a . S; enſer. 
PARCEL. , | parcelle, French; particu/a, 
Lat.] N e 
1. A ſmall bundle. 
2. A part of the whole taken ſeparately, 
Sta teſgcure. 
3. A quantity or maſs. Newton, 
4. A number of perſons, in contempt. 
Shateſpeare, 
5. Any number or quantity, in contempt, 
L*Eftrange, 
To PARCEL. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. Ta divide into portions. -  Sornth, 
2. To make up into a maſs. Shateſreare, 
PARCE'/NER, /. f In common law.] When 
one dies poſſeſſed of an eftate, and having 


iflue only daughters, or his fifkers be his 


- heirs; ſo that the lands def. end to thoſe 


daughters or ſiſters; theſe are called parce- 
erl. Cocbel. 


48 2 PAR- 


PAR 


PARCE/NERY. from ier, Fr. 
A holding or 24 9 — 
tenants, otherwiſe called coparceners. 

| Cowel. 
To PARCH. v. 4. To burn lightly and fu- 
perficially. Shakeſpeare. 
To PARCH. v. z, To be ſcorched, 
5 | Shak:ſpeare. 
PA'RCHMENT. ſ. [#archemin, French; 
pergemena, Lat.] Skins dreſſed for the 
Writer. 8 Bacon. 
FA RCHMENT- MAKER. ſ. ¶ parchment 
and ma der.] He who dreſſes parchment. 
PARD. ſ. [pardus, pardalis, Lat.] 
PA'RDALE.$ The leopard ; in poetry, 
any of the ſpotted beaſts. Shakeſpeare, 
To PARDON. v. 4. ¶ pardonner, Fr.] 


1. To excuſe an offender, Dryden, 
2. To forgive a crime, | | 
3. To remit a penalty, Shakeſpeare, 


4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or 
light apology. 
PA/RDON. /. par den, Fr.] 

1. Forgiveneſs of an offender. 

2+ Forgiveneſs of a crime ; indulgence, 

3. Remiil.on of penalty. | 

4. Forgiveneſs received. | Seuth. 

5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption 
_ trom puniſhment. £ Shakeſpeare. 
FA'RDONABLE. 3. [fardonable, French. ] 

Venial; excuſable. Dryden. 
PARDONABLENESS. ſ. [from par dona - 
ble. ] Venialneſs; ſuſceptibility of pardon. 


Hall. 
PA'RDONABLY. gd. {from pardonable.] 
Venially ; excufably. Dryden. 


PA'RDONER, , {from parder.] 


1. One who forgives another, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Fellows that carried about the pope's in- 


eulgencies, and ſold them to ſuch as would 


buy them. _ Cowvel, 
To PARE. v. a. To cut off extremities or 
the ſurface; to cut away by little and lit. 
tle; to diminiſh. Hooker, 
PAREGO RICK. 4. [mgnyoginic.] Having 
the power in medicine to comfort, mollify 
and aſſuage. Dir. 
PARE'NCHYMA. f. [ragiyyuun.] A 
ſpongy or porous ſubſtance z a part through 
which the blood is ſtrained. 
PARENCHY/MATOUS. 


a. [from pa- 
PARENCHY/MOUS. 2 


renchyma. ] Re- 


lating to the parenchyma; ſpongy. Grew, 


PARE'/NESIS, /. [Tagaireot;,] Perſuaſion. 
PA'RENT. ſ. [parens, Lat.) A father or 
mother. Hooker, 


PA'RENTAGE. /. [from parent.] Extrac- 
tion; birth; condition with reſpect to pa- 
rents. Shakeſpeare. 

PAREN TAL. . from parent.] Becoming 

parents; pertaining do parent:  Brawn, 


Shakeſpeare. 


PAR 
PARENTA'TION.: ,. [from parente, Lat. 
Something done or faid in honour of the 
dead, : | 
PARE/NTHESIS. /. | parentbeſe, Fr. maze, 
iy and Tin. ] A ſentence io included in 
another ſentence, as that it may be taken 
out, without injuring the ſenſe of that 
which incloſes it : being commonly mark- 
ed thus, (). Watts, 
PARENTHE/TICAL. a. | from parentbefi:. ] 
Pertaining to a parentheſis, 
PA*RER. ſ. [from pare.] An inſtrument to 
cut away the ſurface. Tuffer. 
PA'RERGY. ſ. ſaga and g. | Some- 
thing unimportant z ſomething done by the 


by. Breton. 
PA'RGET. /. Plaiſter laid upon roofs of 
rooms. Wiedward, 


To PA'RGET. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
plaſter; to cover with plaſter, 


Government of the Tongue, 
PA'/RGETER, /. {from parger.] A plaſ- 


terer, | 
PARHE/LION. ſ. [mage and #ug.] A 
mock ſun. | Boyle, 


PARVETAL. 2. [from paries, Lat.] Con- 
ſtituting the ſides or walls. Sbarp. 
PARVETARY. ſ. [parictaire, Fr. paries, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth, 
PA'RING. 4 [from pare.] That which 
is pared off any thing; the rind. Pepe. 
PA/RIS. ſ. An herb, Ainſworth, 
PARIS H. ſ. [parrchia, low Lat. parroiſſe, 
Fr. ragunla.] The particular charge of a 
ſecular prieſt, Our realm was firſt divided 
into pariſhes by Honorius, archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636. 
Sidney. Corvel. 


x. Belonging to the pariſh ; having the 
care of the pariſh.  Aylifee. 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. Gay. 
PARVSHIONER. ſ. [parrciſſien, Fr. from 
pariſp.] One that belongs to the pariſh, 


Donne, 


PA/RITOR. /. [for apparitor.] A beadle ; 


of civil law. 
Dryden. 
tas, Latin.] 


a ſummoner of the co 


PA RIT . 7 [parite, Fr. 
Equality; reſemblance. Hall, 
PARK. ſ. ſfeannuc, Sax,] A pee of 
ground incloſed-and ſtored with wild beaſts 
of chaſe, which a man may have by pre- 
- ſcription or the king's grant. Corel, 
To PARK. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
cloſeas ina park. - Shakeſpe 


| art, 
PARKER. /. [from park.] A park-keeper. 
: Airfwworth, 

PA/RKLEAVES. ſ. An herb. Ainfwarth. 
PARLE. /. *_ m parler, French. ] Conver- 
ſation ; talk; oral treaty, Daniel. 
To PA RLE V. v. #, I from parler, 1 ] 
| To 


PARONY'CHIA, . [maggie] A 


PAK 
To treat by word of mouth; to talk ;- to 
diſcuſs any thing orally. Broome. 
PARLEV. ſ. {from the verb.] Oral treaty; 
talk; conference; diſcuſſion by word of 
mouth. ; Prior. 
PA/RLIAMENT. f. 1 low 
Lat.] The aſſembly of the king and three 
eſtates of the realm; namely, the lords 
ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and com- 
mons; which aſſembly or court is, of all 
others, the higheſt, and of greateſt autlio- 
. .Coxvel. 
PARLIAME/NTARY. a. from parlia- 
ment.] Enacted by parliament; ſuiting the 
parliament ; pertaining to parliament. 
Bacon. 
PA'/RLOUR. ſ. [parloir, Fr. parlatorio, 
Italian. 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the reli- 
gious meet and converſe. | 
2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, 
elegantly furniſhed for reception or enter- 
tainment. 


PA'RLOUS. a. Keen; ſprightly; waggiſh. 


| Dryden. | 
 PA/RLOUSNESS. /. [from parlous.] Quick - 


neſs ; keenneſs of temper. 
PARMA=-CITTY. g. Corruptedly for ſper- 
ma ceti. Ainſworth. 
PA'RNEL, ſ. [the diminutive of patronella.] 
A punk; a ſlut, Obſolete. 
PARO'CHIAL. a. parochialis, from paro- 
chia, low Lat.] Belonging to a pariſh, 
| Atterbury, 
PA/RODY. /. Parodie, Fr. mapudia.] A 
kind of writing, in which the words of an 
authour or his thoughts are taken, and by a 
ſlight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe, 
Pope. 


To PA/RODY. v. a. | parodier, Fr, from 


paroay.] To copy by way of parody. 


Pope. 
PARO/NYMOUS. 3. [Trarwwpng.] Re- 
ſembling another word. Waits. 


PA/ROLE, /. [ parole, French. ] Word given 
as an aſſurance, Cleave/and. 

PARONOMA/SIA. .. [mzzxvomacis.} A 
rhetorical figure, in which, by the change 
of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are 
alluded to. | Dic. 

PA'ROQUET. ſ. parroquet or f̃erroguet, 
French.] A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. 


red,. 


preternatural ſwelling or ſore under the 
rcot of the nail in one's finger; a whitlow. 
PARO'TID. 2. [wageilg.] Salivary ; fo 
named becauſe near the ears. Grew, 
PA/ROTIS. ſ. [wagaly.} A tumour in 
the glandules behind and about the ears, 
generally called the emunctories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the ex- 


Spenſer. 


PAR 


ternal fountains of the ſaliva of the month, 
; Wiſeman, 
PA'ROXYSM. .. Crragoturgadc.] A fit; pe- 
riddical exacerbation of a diſeaſe, Harvey. 
PA/RRICIDE. /. [parricida, Lat.] 
1, One who deſtroys his father, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2, One who deſtroys or invades any to 
whom he owes particular reverence. 
3- The murder of a father; murder of 
one to whom reyerence is due. 
Dryden. 
PARRICI DAL. 5 a. [from parricida, 
PARRICI/DIOUS.S Latin. ]J Relating 
to parricide; committing parricide. 
; ; Brown, 
PARROT. ſ. [prrroquet, French.]J A par- 
ticoloured bird of the ſpecies of the hook= 
ed bill, remarkable for the exact imitation 
of the human voice. Dryden, 
To PA/RRY. v. u. er, French. ] To 
put by thruſts; to fence. Locke, 
To PARSE, v. a. [from pars, Latin. ] To 
reſolve a ſentence into the elements or parts 
of ſpeech. Aſcham. 
PARSIMO/NIOUS, a. [from par/imeny.} 
Covetous ; frugal ; ſparing. Addiſon. 
PARSIMO/NIOUSLY. ad. {from parfimoni- 
ous. ] Frugally ; ſparingly, Swift. 
PARSIMO/NIOUSNESS, Fa [from parfime- 
nious.] A diſpoſition to ſpare and ſave. 
PARSI'MONY, /. | parſimoria, Latin. ] 
Frugality ; covetouſneſs z niggardlineſs. 


| Soi 
PA'/RSLEY. ſ. [perſli, Welſh.] A plant. 
PA/RSNEP, ſ. | paftinaca, Latin.] A plant. 


| Miller, 

PA/RSON. ſ. [parocheanus, Lat.] 
1. The prieſt of a pariſh ; one that has a 
parochial charge or cure of ſouls, 
2 Clas enden. 
2. A clergyman, Shakeſpeare, 
3. It is applied to the teachers of the preſ- 
byterians. 3 
PA'RSONAGE. ſ. [from parſon.] The 
benefice of a pariſh, | Addiſon. 
PART. /. [pars, Lat.] 
1. Something leſs than the whole; a por - 
tion; a quantity taken from a larger quan- 


tity. Knolles. 
2. Member. 8 Locke, 
3. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. 

| Drydes. 
4. Share ; concern, Pope. 
5. Side; party. Daniel. 
6. Something relating or belonging. 


Shakeſpeare. 
7, Particular office or character. Bacon, 
8. Character appropriated in a play. 


W 
9. Buſineſs; duty. | acon. 


10. Action; conduct. Shakeſpeare, 
; | Il, Re- 


PAR 


11. Relation reciprocal. Tillotſon. 
12. In geod part; in ill part; as well 
done ; as ill done. . Hooker. 
13. [In the plural.) Qualities ; powers; 
faculties, | Sidney, 
14. [Tn the plural.] Quarters ; regions; 
diſtricts. | Sidney. 
PART. ad. Partly; in ſome meaſure. 


Shakeſprare. 
To PART. v. - 
1. To divide; to ſhare; to diſtribute. 
| | Acts. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſunite. Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. Leviticus, 
4. To keep aſunder. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To ſeparate combatants, Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To ſecern. | Prior, 
To PART. v. z. 
7. To be ſeparated, Dryden. * 
2. To take farewel. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have ſhare, Jaiab. 


4. [ Partir, Fr.] To go away; to ſet out. 
5. To PART with, To quit; to refign ; 
to loſe. 25: Tayer. 
PA'RTABLE, @. [from part.] Diviſible; 
ſuch as may be parted, Camden. 
PARTAGE. , ſparrage,: Fr.] Diviſion ; 
act of ſharing or parting. Locle. 
To PA RTAK E. v. 2. Preterite, I par- 
took : participle paſſive, partalen. ¶ part 
and takes] 
2. To have ſhare of any thing; to take 
Mare with. «+ Loc le. 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of 
the property, nature, or right. Bacon. 
3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 
Shateſpeare, 
4. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 
taken of, | Lacke. 
5. To combine; to enter into ſome deſign, 


BIS Hale. 
To PARTA/KE. », a. 

1. To ſhare; to have part in. Multon. 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa- 
tion. | Spenſer. 
PARTA KER. ſ. {from partale.] | 
1. A partner in poſſeſſions; a ſharer of 

any thing; an aſiociate with. 
Hooker. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Sometimes with in before the thing par- 


taken. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Accomplice ; affociate, Pſalms. 
PA'RTER. /. [from art.] One that parts 
or ſeparates, : Sidney. 


PA'RTERRE., ſ. [farterre, Fr.] A level 
diviſion of ground. Miller. 
PA'RTIAL. a. [ partial, Fr.] 1 
2. Inclined antecedently to favour one 
party in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſtion 
more than the other. Mal, 
2. Inclined to favour without reaſon. 


PARTICULAR. 4. {particelicr, Fr.] 


S. * 


PAR 
3- AﬀeQting only one part; ſubſiſting only 
in a part ; not univerſal. Burnet. 
PARTIA/LITY. /, [partialite, Fr, from 
fartial.] Unequal ftate of the judgment 
and favour of one above the other. 


Spenſer. 


To PARTIALVZE. v. a. [partialiſer, Fr. 


from partial.] To make partial. 
| a tf Shakeſpeare, 
PA'RTIALLY. ad. from partial. 
1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike, 
2. In part; not totally. Rogers. 
PARTIBULITY. / f from partible,] Divi- | 
fibility ; ſeparability. 
PA'RTIBLE, a. ¶ trom part.] Diviſible ; ſe- 
parable, Digby. 
PARTVCIPABLE. a. [from participate. ] 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 
PARTVCIPANT. a. [ participant, Fr. from 
Farticipate.] Sharing; having ſhare or 


part, % Bacon, 

Im A v. . [ farticipio, 
at. 
1. 10 partake ; to have ſhare. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

2. With of, Hayward. 

3. With in. Milton. 

4. To have part of mors things than one. 

| Denbam. 

5. To have part of ſomething common 

with another. | Bacon. 
To PARTVCIPATE. . a. To partake ; 

to receive part of; to ſhare. Hooker. 


PARTICIPA/TION. /. [participation, Fr, 
from participate, ] | 
1. The ſtate of ilgring ſomething in com- 
mon. Hooker. 
2. The act or fate of partaking or having 
part of ſomething. Stilling fleet, 
3. Diſtribution ; diviſion into ſhares. 
| Raleigh. 
PARTICVPIAL. a. [participialis, Latin, ] 
Having the nature of a participle. 
PARTICVPIALLY. ad. [from participle. 
In the ſenſe or manner of a participle. 


PA/RTICIPLE. ſ. { participium, Lat.] 


1. A word partaking at once the qualities 

of a noun and verb. Clarke, 
2. Any thing that participates of different 

things. | Bacon, 
PA/ wh a . | particule, Fr. farticula, 
Lat. | 


1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſub- 
ſtance. | | ; 
2. A word unvaried by inflexion. Hogker, 


1. Relating to ſingle perſons ; not general, 

: Sidney. 
2, Individual ; one diſtin from others. 

South. 

3- Noting properties or things peculiar. 

| 85 Bacon. 

4. At- 


PAR, 


4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtinct. 
Locke. 
. Single; not general. Sidney. 
6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently 
diſtinguiſhes him from others, 
PARTICULAR. /. : 
1. A fingle inſtance; a ſingle point. 
South, 
2. Individual ; private perſon. L” Eftr. 
3. Private intereſt. Hooter, Shakeſp. 
4. Private character; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of 
an individual. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A minute detail of things ſingly enume- 
rated, 5 All fe. 
6. Diſtinct not general recital. Dryden. 
PARTICULA/RITY, /. [particularite, Fr. 
from particular, ] 
1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration; not ge- 
neral aſſertion. | Sidi ey. 
2. Singleneſs; individuality. Hooker, 
3. Petty account; private incident. 


Addiſon. 

4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons, 
Shakeſpeare. 
g. Something peculiar, Addiſon, 


To PARTiCULARIZE. v. a. ſparticula- 
riſer, French, ] To mention diſtinctly; to 
detail; to ſhew minutely. Atterbury. 

PARTVCULARLY. ad. [from particular. ] 

1. Diſtinctly; fingly ; not univerſally. 
South, 
2. In an extraordinary degree. Dryden. 

To PARTVCULATE. . a. | from particu- 
lar.] To make mention ſingly. Camden. 

PA'/RTISAN. Fa [ partiſan, French. ] 

1. A kind of pike or halberd. Shakeſp, 
2. [From parti, French. ] An adherent to 


a faction. Addiſon. 
3. The commander of a party. 
4. Acommander's leading ſtaff Ainſw, 


PARTITION, /. [oartition, Fr. partitio, 
Latin.] 
1. The act of dividing; a ſtate of being 


divided. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Diviſion ; ſeparation ; diſtinction. 

h # Hooker. 

3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. 
| Millon. 

4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 

rated. | Rogers. 


Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden. 

To PARTVTION, v. a, To divide into 
diſtinct parts. Bacon, 
PA'RTLET, ſ. A name given to a hen; 
the original fignificaticn being a ruff or 
band. | Hall. 
PA/RTLY. ad. I from part.] In ſome mea- 
ſure; in ſome degres. Addiſon, 
PA/RTNER. ſ. {from part.] 
1. Partaker ; ſharer; one who has part in 


. any thing. Milton, 
2, One who dances with another, 
— State peart. 


PAS 


To PARTNER. v. a. [from the noun-] 
To join; to aſſociate with a partner. 
| 5 Sbateſpeare. 
PA/RTNERSHIP. / [from partner. 
1. Joint intereſt or property. Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the ſame 
trade, | L' Eftrange. 
PA'RTOOK; Preterite of partate, 


PA'RTRIDGE. /. [pertris, Welſh.] A bird 


of game. 
PARTURIENT. 4a, 
About to bring forth, 


. I Sami ti. 
[ parturiens, Latin. ] 


PARTURTTION. / [from parturio, Lat.] 


The ſtate of being about to bring forth. 


Brown, - 


PA/RTY. /. [ parte, French. ] 
1. A number of perſons confederated by 
ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſi- 
tion to others, Locke. 
2. One of two litigants, Shakeſteore 
3. One concerned in any affair. Shakeſp. 
4. Side; perſons engaged againſt each other. 


Dryden. 
5. Cauſe; fide, Dryden. 
6. A ſelect aſſembly. Po pe. 


7. Particular perſon; a perſon diſtinct 


from, or oppoſed to, another, 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers. 
PARTY-COLOURED. 4. {party and co- 
loured.] Having diverſity of colours. Dryd. 
PARTY-JU/RY. F. ſin law.] A jury in 
ſome trials half foreigners and half natives. 


Taylor. 


PA'RTY-MAN. /. [party and man.] A 


factious perſon ; an abettor of a party. 
PA/RTY-WALLs. i. [party and coall,] Wall 
that ſeparates one houſe from the next. 


| Meoxon. 
PA/RVIS. ſ. [French.] A church or church 
orch. | — Bailey. 


PA/RVITUDE, /. [from farwus, Latin. 
Littlenefs ; minuteneſs. Glanville, 
PA/RVITY. f. [from parvus, Lat.] Lirile- 
n-ſs; minuteneſs. Ray. 
PAS. ſ. French. ] Precedence ; right of go- 
ing foremoſt. Arbuthrat. 
PA'SCHAL. a. [paſcal, French.] 
1. Relating to the paſſuver. 
2. Relating to Eafter, 
PAS FH. /. pax, Spaniſh.] A kiſs, Shateſp. 
To PASH. v. 4. [perfſen, Dutch. ] To ſtrike; 
to cruſh,” _ Drydew. 
PASQUE-FLOWER. /. [ ziſztil/a, Latin. 
A plant, | 
PA/SQUIL. *' 7 / [frem paſquing, ' a 
PA'SQZIN, 0 ſtatue at Rome, to 
PA/SQUINADE. Y which they affix any 
lampoon.] A lampoon, Howel. 


To PASS. wv. n. [fafer, French.] 


1. Togo; to move from one place to ano- 


ther; to be progrefiive. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Togo; to make way, Drydler. 


3. To make tranſition from one thingto 
another. Tem be. 


4. To 
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PAS 


4. To vaniſh; to be loft. 


5. To be ſpent ; to go away. Locke. 


5. To be at an end; to be over. Dryden. 


24. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully. 


7. To die; to paſs from the preſent life to 
another ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
8. To be changed by regular gradation. 


Arbuthnet, . 
9. To go beyond bounds, Obſolete. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
10. To be in any ſtate, Exec iel. 
11. To be enacted. Clarendon. 
Hooker, 


x2. To be effected z to exiſt, 
x3. To gain reception; to become current. 
Hudibras. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

25. To be regarded as good or ill. Atterb. 
16. To occur; to be tranſacted. Murts. 
17. To be done. Taylor. 
28. To beed; to regard. Shakeſpeare. 
19. To determine finally; to judge capi- 
tally. Shakeſpeare. 


20. To be ſupremely excellent. 


21. To thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 

. Shakeſpeare, 

22. To omit. Prior, 
23. To go through the alimentary duct. 

Arbuthnot. 

24. To be in a tolerable ſtate, L Efrarge. 


- 25. To Pass away. To be loſt; to glide 


Herbert. 

7. To ſtrain; to percolate. Bacon. 
8. To vent; to let out. Watts. 
g. To utter ceremoniouſly, Clarendon. 
10. To utter ſolemaly. L' Eftrange. 
11. To tranſmit. Clarendon, 
12. To put an end to. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To ſurpaſs; to excel. Ezekiel, 
14. To omit; to neglect. Shakeſpecre, 
15. To tranſcend; to tranſgreſs. Harnct. 
25, To admit; to allow. 2 Kings. 
17. To enact a law. | .  Swvift. 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. Dryden, 


x | Locke, 
256. To Pass away. To vaniſh, 
To PASS. v. a. 1 8 85 0 
1. To go beyond. Hayward. 


2. To go through; as, the horſe paſſed che 
river. 

3. To ſpend; to live through. Collier. 
4. To impart to any thing the power of 
moving. 
5. To carry haſtily. Addiſon. 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. 


19. To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed, 


L" Efirange. 
20. To ſend from one place to another. 
21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte, 


Eccluſ. 
22. Te Pass by, To excuſe; to forgive. 
| Tillotſon. 
* 2 To Pass by, To neglect; to diſre- 
d. Beacon, 


Dryden. 


Derbam. 


PAS 


24. ToPass over, To omit; to let go 

unregarded, , | | Dryden. 
PASS. ſ. [from the verb.) 

I. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

2. Paſſage; road, Raleigh, 

3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 
| : Spenſer, 
4. An order by which vagrants or impotent 

perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 

5. Puſh; thruſt in fencing, 
6. State; condition, Si 
PA/SSABLE. a. { paſſible, Fr. from paſs. ] 

1. Poſſible to be paſſed or travelled through 

or over. | 2 Mac, 
2. Supportable ; tolerable ; allowable. 

| : Shakeſpeare, 

3- Capable of admiſſion or reception. 

| Collier. 

4. Popular; well received. Bacon. 

PASS ADO. . ¶ Italian. ] A puſh; a thruſt. 

Sbateſpeare. 


PA /SSAGE. ſ. [pafſage, French. 


1. Act of paſting; travel; courſe; jour- 

e 157 Raleigb. 

2. Road ; Way. South, 
3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs, 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. The ſtate of decay. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Intellectual admittance 3 mental accep- 


tance, Digby. 
6. Occurrence ; ' hap. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Unſettled ſtate. Temple, 
8. Incident; tranſaction. Hayward, 
9. Management; conduct. Davies. 


10. [ Endroit, French.] Part of a book ; 
fingle place in a writing. Audion. 
PA'SSED. Preterite and participle of paſs. 
aiab. 
PA SSENGER. ſ. [paſſager, French.] 
I. A traveller; one who is upon the road; 
a wayfarer, Spenſer, 
2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty 
of travelling, Sidney. 
PA*SSENGER fa/cen. ſo A kind of migra- 
tory hawk. Ainſworth, 
PA/SSER. f. [from paſs. ] One who paſſes ; 
one that is upon the road. Carew. 
PASSIBVLITY. . ¶paſſibilite, Fr. from paſ- 
fble.] Quality of receiving impreſſions 
from external agents. Hatewill, 
PA/SSIBLE. a. [ paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Lat.] 
Suſceptive of impreſſions from external a- 
gents, Hooker, 
P A*SSIBLENESS, /. [from paſſible.] Qua- 
lity of receiving impreſſions from external 
agents. Brereꝛucod. 
PA/SSING. articiphid a. [from paſs. ] 
1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 
Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the 
meaning of another word, Exceeding. 
I Shakeſpeare, 
PA/9- 


PAS 


PA/SSINGBELL. ſ. [paſſing and bell, ] The 
bell which rings at the hour of departure, 
to obtain prayers for the paſſing ſoul : it is 
often uſed for the bell, which rings imme- 


diately after death. Daniel. 
PA/SSION, ala. [paſſion, Fr. paſſm, Latin. ] 
1. Any effect cauſed by external agency. 
Locke, 
2. Violent commotion of the mind, 
Milton. 
3. Anger. : Watts. 
4. Zeal 3 ardour, Addi ſon. 
5. Love. Dryden. 
6, Eagerneſs. Swift. 
7. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering ofthe 
redeemer of the world, Atts, 


To PA/SSION, v. ». [paſſioner, Fr. from the 


noun, ] To be extremely agitated ; to ex- 
preſs great commotion of mind, Obſolete, 

Shakeſpeare. 
 PA/SSION-FLO WER, ſ. [grazadiila, Lat.] 

A plant. 

PA/SSION-WEEK. ſ. The week immedi- 
ately preceding Eaſter, named in comme- 
moration of our Saviour's crucifixion, 

PA'SSIONATE, a. [paſſtonne, French. ] 

1. Moved by paſſion ; cauſing or expreiſing 

great commotion of mind. Clarendon. 

2. Eafily moved to anger. Pricr. 

To PASSIONATE. v. a, [from paſſion, ] 

An oldword. 

1. To affect with paſſion, Spenſer, 
2. To expreſs paſſionately, Shakeſpeare, 
PASSIONATELY. ad. [from paſſionate, | 

1. With paſſion 3 with deſire, love or 

hatred ; with great commotion of mind. 

Scuth, Dryden. 

2. Angrily. Locke, 
PA/SSIONATENESS. /. [from pafſionare. ] 

1. State of being ſubje& to paſſion. 

2. Vehemence of mind. . 
PASSIVE. a. [ paſſivus, Latin. ] 

1. Receiving impreſſion from ſome exter- 

nal agent. ö South, 

2. Unreſiſting; not oppoſing, — Pape. 

3. Suffering; not acting. 

4. [In grammar. ] A verb paſſive is that 


which fignifies paſſion. Clarke, 
PA'SSIVELY. ad, [from paſſtve.] With a 
paſſive nature. Dryden. 


PA/SSIVENESS. /. ¶ from faſſive.] 
1. Quality of receiving * from 
external agents. 
2. Paſſibility; power of ſuffering, 
Decay of Piety. 
PASSPFVIT V. . [from paſſi "5 Paſſive- 
neſs. Cbeyne. 
PA SSO VER. F. [paſs and ever.] 
1. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews, in 
memory of the time when God, ſmiting 
the firſt-born of the Egyptians, paſſed over 
the habitations of the Hebrews, John, 
2. The ſacrifice killed... FExc:dus, 
Ver. II. 


PAS 


PASSPORT. / [ paſport, French. ] Per- 


miſſion of egreſs. _ Sidney. South. 
PAST. participial. a. [from paſs. ] 

1. Not preſent ; not to come, Swift, 

2. Spent ; gone through; undergone. 

Pope. 

PAST. ſ. Elliptically uſed for paſt time. 
PAST, prepoſition. | 

I. Beyond in time, Hebrews, 

2. No longer capable of. - Hayward, 


3+ Beyond; out of, reach of, Calamy. 
4. Beyond ; further than, Numbers. 
Above; more than. Spenſer, 
PASTE. fo [paſte, French. ] 
1. Any thing mixed vp ſo as to be viſcous 
and tenacious, Dryden* 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to 
make a cement. 
3- Artificial Rs in imitation of pre- 
cious ſtones. 
To PASTE, v. a. Leer, 7 r. from the 
noun. ] To faſten with paſte,  Lockee 
PA/STEBOARD. /. [ paſte and board.] Maſ- 
ſes made anciently by paſting one board on 
another : now made ſometimes by macerat- 
ing paper, ſometimes by pounding old cord - 


age, and caſting it in forms. Addiſon, 


PA/STEBOARD., a, Made of paſteboard. 
Mortimer. 
PA STEL. ſ. An herb. 
PA/STERN. /. [pafturon, French. ] 
1. The knee of an horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The legs of any human creature. 
x Dryden. 
PA/STIL, J. [ paſtillus, Lat. faftille, French. J 


A roll of patte, Peacbam. 
PA*'STIME, J. [paſs and time.] Sport; a- 

muſement; diverſion. Watts, 
PA/STOR. ſ. [pafer, Latin.] 

1. A ſhepherd. Dryden, 


2. A clerzyman who has the care of a 


flock ; one who has ſouls to feed with ' 


ſound dectrine. : Swift, 
PA'STORAL. a. [paſloralis, Latin, 
I. Rural ; ; ruſtick ; beſeeming ſhepherds ; 
imitating ſhepherds. Sid. rey. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. Hookers 
PA/STORAL. J. A poem in which any ace 
tion or paſſion is repreſented by its effects 
upon a country life, in which ſpeakers take 
upon them the character of ſhepherds ; an 


idyl ; a bucolick. Walſh 
PASTRY. fe [paſtifferi, Fr. from paſſe. 1 

1. The act of making pies. King. 

2. Pies or baked paſte. Tufjers 


The place where paſtry is made. 
PASTRY. COOK. J. [ poſiry and c k, 1 
One whoſe trade is to make and ſell things 
baked in paſte. Arbuthnots 
PA/STURABLE. a, [from paſture. ] Fi it for 
paſture. 

pA STURAGE. /. [pofuroge, French, 
4 T 1. The 
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PAT 


1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle; Spenſer, 

2. Land erazcd by catile, Addrſen. 

. The uſe of paſture. Arbutbnot. 
PASTURE . | p4ffare, French. ] 

1. Food; the act of feeding. Brown. 

2, Ground on which cattle feed. Lecke, 

3. Human culture; education. Dryden. 


To PASTURE. v. 2. 
To place in a paſture. | 
To PA'STURE. v. a. (from the noun.] To 
graze on the ground. Milton. 
PA'STY. . | paſte, French.] A pye of cruſt 
raiſed withoos a diſh. Spaten cara, 
FAT. 3. | from pas, Dutch, Skinner, ] Fit; 
convenient; exactly ſuitable. Atterbary. 
PAT. ſ. f par: e, Fi ench. } 
1. A light quick blow; a tap. 


{frem the noun. ] 


Cell; r. 


2. Small lamp of matter beat into ſhape * 


with the hand, 

To PAT. v. a. {from the noun, 1 To ſtrike 

Itghtly; to tap. Bacon. 
PA'TACHE. ſ. A ſmall ſhip. Arnſworth. 
P TACOON. . A Spaniſh coin worth 

four ſhillings and 2 80 pence Engliſh. 

LE! Ainſworth. 
7 o PATCH. v. 3. [ adixer, Pg ex- 
/ © Bare, Italian.] 

1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. Locke. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of 
black ſilk. » Addiſon, 

To mend clumfily; to mend fo as that 
the original ftrength or beauty is loſt. 
Dryden. 
4. To make vp of ſhreds or different pieces. 
| | Raleigh. 
PATCH, ſ. [ Pexxo, Italian. ] 
1. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole. 
Locke. 

2. A piece e in mo: faick or varie- 

gated work. 

3. A ſmall ſpot of black filk put on the 

Ac 


e. Suckl: ng. 
4. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 
Shakeſpeare, 


A paltry fellow. Obſolete, Shakeſp. 
PA'TCHER. 7. wg fateb.] One that 
patches; a botc 
PA/TCHERY. ; os #atch.] Butckery; 

bungling work; forgery. Shakeſ; care. 
PA/TCHWORK, fe Þ patch and ork, ] 
Work made by ſewing ſmall pieces of dif- 
ferent colours interchangeably together. 
Swift. 
PATE. . The head, Spenſer, South, 
PA'TED. 4. from pate.] Having a pate. 
PATEFA'CTION. J [ patofaBio, Latin. ] 


Act or ſtate of opening. 4:0 0 
ATEN. fe Patina, Latin.) A plate, 
: Shakeſpeare, 


PATENT. 3. [patens, Latin. ] 


1. Open to the perufal of all; as, letters 


Fatent. 


PAT 


2. Something appropriated by letters pa- 

tent, Mortimer. 
PATENT. g. A writ conferring ſome ex- 

cluſive right or privilege. Shakeſpeare, 
PATENTEE-. /. [from patent, | One who 

has a parent, Swift, 
PA'STER-NOdSTER. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] The Lord's 

prayer, Camden, 
PATE'RNAL, a. [ parernus, Latin, ] 

1. Fatherly; having the relation of a fa- 


ther. Hammond, 
2. Hereditary ; 108850 in ſucceſſion from 
ones iather, Dryden, 


PATE'RNITY. /. e paternus, Latin.] 
Fatherſhip ; the relation of a father. 
Arbuthnet, 


PATH. 1 ſpas, Saxon. ] Way: road; tract. 


Diyder. 
2. [ravilind; ] Affect- 
PA”YHE'ITICK. & ing the paſſions; paſ- 
ſionate; moving. Swift, 
PATHE'TICALLY. ad. [from patherical,] 
In iuch a manner as may ſtrike the paſ- 
ſions. Dryden. 
PATHE'TICALNESS. /. from patherical.] 
Qual: ty of- being pathetick 3 quality of 
moving the paſſions. 
PA“IHLESS. a. {trom path.) Untrodden ; 
not marked with paths. Sandys, 
PA'THOGNUMUNICK. 4, [mado,wpc- 
Ag. Ji Such fig ns of adiſcaſe as are in ſepa- 
rabl- „ defigning the eſſence or real nature 
of the diſcaſe; not ſympromatick, 
PA/THOLOGICAL. a. from patholeg y.] 
Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable ct- 
fects of a difterrper. 


PATHE TIC AL. q 


PATHOLOGIST. , [aS and Myz,] 


One who treats of pathology. 
PATHOLOGY. ſ. [ge and x.] That 
part of medicine which relates to the diſ- 
tempers, with their differences, cauſes and 
effects incident to the human body, 
Ruincy, 
PA'THWAY. /. [ path and way.] Anoad; 
ſtrictly a narrow way to be paſſed on foot. 
Shakeſpeare, 
PA'TIBLE. #2. [from patter, Latin.] Suffe- 
ravle ; tolerable, Die, 
PA/TIBULARY,. a. [patibulaire, Fr. from 
patibulum, Lat.] Belonging to the gallows, 
PA'TIENCE. ſ. [ patienria, Latin ] 
1. The power of ſuffering; indurance ; 
the power of expecting long without rage 
cr diſcontent; the power of ſupporting 


injuries without revenge, Matthew, 
2. Sufferance ; permiſſion, Hooker, 
3 An herb, Mortimer. 


PA/TIENT. a. patient, Latin.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring, 
2, Calm under pain or affliction. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 
1 Theſſal. 
5. Not 


Ray. 
Dryden. 


4. Not eaſily e 


FAT 


5. Not hafly ; not vicicuſly eager or im- 
etuous. Prior. 
. fe # patient, French, ] 

„That which receives im preſ ons from 
ee. agent's. Govern, of the Tongue, 
2, A perſon diſeaſed. Addi fon. 

To PA/TIENT, v. 4. [ patienter, French, ] 
To compoſe one's ſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
PA/TIENTLY. ad. from patient. 
3. Withuut rage under _ or affiition. 


 Milten. + 


2. Without vicious n weer, Calamy. 
PA'TINE. /. [ patina, Latin. ] The cover of 
a chalice. Ain werth, 
PA'TLY, ad. ¶ from pat.] Commod.oully ; 

fitly. 
PA!/TRIARCH, fe [ patriarchs, Latin. ] 
1. One Wo governs by paternal right; 
the father and ruler of a family. 
2. A Op ſuperior to archb ſhops. 
Rateigh, 
PATRIA'/RCHAL, a. [ patriarchal, Fr. 
from patriarch. | 
1. Belonging to patriarchs 3 ſuch as was 
poſſeſſed or enj yd by patriarchs, Norris. 
2. Belonging to hierarchie patriarchs, 
: Ayliffe, 
PA'TRIARCHATE. 7 /. patriarchar, Fr. 
PA/TRIAKCHSHIP, 6: from patriarch, ] 
A biſhopri.k ſo per or to archb:ihopriek ORR 
'  Aylife, 
P RIA RCH. /. Juriſdiction — pa- 
triaazch ; patiiarchare, Brereword, 
PAT RYCIAN. a. [ Fatricius, Latin. ] Se- 
naterial ; noble; not plebetan, 
PA/TRICIAN, . A nobleman, 
PATR:{'M©U/NIAL, à. from fatrimony, ] 
Poſſeſſed by inheritance, Temple, 
PA/TRIMONY. f. | patrimonium, Latin. ] 
An eftate poſſeſſed by inheritance, Davies, 
PATRIOT. f. One whoſe ruling paſſion is 
the love of his country, Tickell, 
PA/TRIOTISM. /, [from fatriet. ] Love of 
one's enuntry; zeal for one's country, 
To PATRO'CINATE. v. 2. f parrocinor, 
- Latin.] To patronife ; to e to de 
fend. Did. 
PA'TROL. 7. [ patponille, eld French, ] 
1. The act of going the rounds in a garri- 
ſon to <bſerve that orders are kept, | 
2. Thoſe that go the rounds,” - Thomſon, 
To-PA'FROL. v. n. [ Patrouiller, Fr.] Lo 
go the rounds in a camp or garriſon, Black. 
PATRON. /. [ patronur, Latin, ] 
1, One who e ſupports cr pro- 
tects. Prior. 
2. A guardian ſaint. - Spenſer. 
3. Advocate; detender ; vindicator. Locke. 
4. One who bes Jonation of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. 
PATRONAGE. /, [from patron. ] 
1. Support; protection. wg Creech, 
1. Guardianſhip of ſaints, Addiſon » 


Dryden. 


P AV. 


3. Donation of a benefice ; right of con» 
ferring a benefice, 
To PA'TRONAGE. v. a. [from the noun, J 
To patroniſe 3 to protect, Sbake/Peare, 
PATRO NAL. a. [from patronus, Latin. 
Protecting; ſupporting; guarding ; defænd- 
ing. Brown. 
PA/TRONESS. , feminine of patron. ] 
1. A female that defends, countenances or 
* ports. Faufax. 
. A female guardian ſaint, 
ro PA/TRONISE. e. a. from patron] To 
protect; to ſupport; to defend; to coun- 
tenance. Bacon. 
PATRONY MICE. . | marempr:;, | 
Name expreſſing the name of the father or 
anceſtor, Broeme, 
PA/TFTEN of @ pillar, ſ. Its baſe. 
Airfevorth, 
PA'TTEN. /. Patin, French. ] A thoe of 
wood with: an iron ring, worn under the 
common ſhoe by women. Camden. 
PA'TITENMA4KER, . [ patter and maker, } 
He that makes pattens, 
To PA'TTER. v. . | from patte, Fr. the 
foot. } To make a noiſe like the quick Reps 
of many feet; Dryden. 
PA'TTERN. /. 3 French; Patron, 
Dutch. ] 
1. The original propoſed to imitation 3 the 
archetype; that which is to be copied. 
'— Hother, Grew. Rogers, 
2. A ſrecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample 
of the reſt. Swift. 
3- An inſtance; an example, Hooker, 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
cutting of cloth. 
To PA TTERN. v. 4. patronner, French. J 
1. To make in imitation of ſomething 3 


to copy. I hokeſpeare. 
2. To ſerve as an example to be followed, 
Shatopeares 

PA'VAN.?T /. A kind of light trippin 
PAYVIN, dance, Amer f. 


PAU 'CILOQU Y. /. | panciloguium,' Latin. 1 
Sparing and rare ſpeech. 


PAU'CT TV. , { pauciras, Latin.] 


1. Fewneſs; ſmallneſs of number. Beyle. 

2. Swallneſs of quantiy. Breton. 
To PAV E. v. 4. avio, Latin. ] 

1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor 

with ſtone. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To make a paſſage eaſy, Bacon, 
PA/VEMENT. . [ pavimentum, Latin, ] 

Stones or bricks laid on the ground; ſtone 

floor. Audiſon- 
PA VER. : . ¶frem pave.} One wholays _ 
PA/VIER. F with ones, Gay. 
PAVTVLION, * [ paw ilien, French, 1A tent; 

a temporary or moveable houſe. Sandys, 
To PAVYLION. v. a, {from the noun; * 


1. To furniſh with tents. Milton. 
2 To be ſheltered by a tent. 
41 2 PAUNCH, 


PAY 


PAUNCH. ſ. ¶ ganſe, Fr. pantix, Latin.] 
The belly; the region of the guts. Bacon. 
To PAUNCH. v. a. {from the noun. To 
pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate. 
Garth, 
PAU'PER.: ſ. [Latin.] A poor perſon. 
PAUSE. /. [ pauſe, low Latin; n.] 
1. A ſtop; a place or time of intermifſion. 
Z Addiſon. 
2. Suſpenſe ; doubt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent fepara- 
tion of the parts of a diſcourſe. 
4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 
writing. N 
A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick. 
To PAUSE. v. 2. 
. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to 


forbear for a time. Milton. 
2. To deliberate. Nnolles. 
To be intermitted. Tic lell. 


 PAU'SER. /. [from pauſe.] He who pauſes; 


he who deliberates. Shakeſpeare. 
PAW. /. N Welſh.! 

PLE 2 1 e foot of a beaſt of prey. More. 

2. Hand. Dryden. 

To PAW. v. n. [from the noun. ] To draw 

the fore foot along the ground. Pope. 


To P AW. Y. &. | 
1. To firike with a draught of the fore 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter, Ainſworth, 
PAWN. 3. [ pand, Dutch; pas, French. ] 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity 
for money borrowed or promiſe made. 
| Hoqel, 
2. The fate of being pledged, Shakeſpeare. 


3. A common man at cheſs. Ainſworth, 
PA'WED. a. [from pazo.] 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad-footed. Ainſworth. 


To PAWN, v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
pledge ; to give in pledge. Shakeſpeare, 
PA/WNBROKER. /. ¶paron and broker. ] 
One wholends money upon pledge, Arbutb · 
To PAY. v. 8. [ Paier, French.] 
1. To diſcharge a debt. Dryden. 
2. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing 1s 
due with his money. | 
3 To atone; to make amends by ſuffer- 
ing. ' Reſcommon. 
4. To beat. Shakeſpeare. 
To reward; to recompenſe. Dryden. 
6. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bovght. | Locke. 
PAY. ſ. [from the verb.] Wages ; hire ; 


money given in return for ſervice. Temple. 


PAYABLE. 4. [paiable, French. ] 
1. Due; to be paid. | Bacon. 


2. Such as there is power 7 pay. _ 

A VDA. /. Pay and day. | Day on whic 
N 1 8 Wages paid, 
2 | 555 Locke, 


- "debts are to be 


FEA: 

PA'YER. /. [ paiear, French, ] One that 
pays. | 

PAT MASTER. ſ. [ pay and maſter.] One 


who is to pay; one from whom wages 
or reward is received, Tayler, 
PAYMENT, /. [from pay.] 
1. The a& of paying. 
2. The diſcharge of debt or promiſe, 
| | Bacon, 
1. A reward. HSoutb. 
4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainſru. 
To PAYS E. v. n. | uſed by Spenſer for poiſe. ] 
To balance, | | 
PA'YSER. ſ. [for p9iſer.] One that weighs. 
Few, 
PEA. ſ. ¶ iſum, Latin; pira, Saxon.] A 
plant. The ſpecies are ſixteen, 
PEACE, . Leers, French; pax, Latin.] 
1. Reſpite from war. Addiſon, 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances, Davies. 
3- Reſt from any commotion, 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. : 
5. Reconciliation of differences. Mm 
6. A ſtate not hoſtile. acon. 
7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from 
terrour; heavenly reſt. Tillotſon. 
3. Silence; Suppreſſion of the thoughts. 


Dryden, 
PEACE. interjection. A word eommanding 
ſilence. Craſbatu. 


PEACE OFFERING. /. [ peace and er.] 
. Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offered 
to God for atonement and reconciliation 
for a crime or offence. Lev. 
PEA/CEABLE. 4. {from 6g. 
1. Free from war; free from tumult. 


Swift, 
2. Quiet; undiſturbed. N Sper er. 
3. Not violent; not bloody. Hale. 


4. Not quarrelſome; not turbulent. 

Geneſis, 
PEA/CEABLENESS. /. [ from 8 

Quietneſs ; diſpoſition to peace. Hammond. 
PEA CEABLY, ad. [from peaceable.] 

1. Without war; without tumult. Sift, 

2. Without diſturbance. Shake'peare, 
PEA'CEFUL. a. ¶ peace and full. ] | 


1. Quiet; not in war, Dryden. 
2. Pacifick ; mild. Dryden, 
3. Undiſturbed; ſtill ; ſecure, Pepe, 


PEA/CEFULLY. ad. | from peaceful. ] 
7. Quietly ; without giſturbhance. Dryden. 
2. Mildly; gently. | 

PEA'CEFULNESS. /. [ from peaceful. ] 
Quiet; freedom from diſturbance, 

PEACEMAKER. f. [| peace and maker. ] 
One who reconciles differences. Shakeſp. 

PEACEPA*RTED. a. ¶ peace and parted.] 
Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

PEACH. ſ. ¶ peſche, French,} A roundith 

* fleſhy fruit, having 2 longitudinal furrow, 
inclofing a rough rugged tone, Miller. 

4 Ty 


1; 

PEA 
Te PEACH, v. a. [corrupted from impeach. ] 

To accuſe of ſome crime, Dryden. 
PEACH-COLOURED. 4. [| peach and co- 
aur. ] Of a colour like a peach. Sbakeſp, 
PEA/CHICK. fe [pea and chick, ] The chic- 

ken of a peacock, Southern, 
PEA/COCK. /. A fowl eminent for the 


beauty of his feathers, and particularly of 
His tail, ? Sandys. 


_ PEA/HEN, f. [ pea and hen; pava, Latin. ] 


The female of the peacock. 

PEAK. ſ. [peac, Saxon. ] 
1, The top of a hill or eminence. Prior. 
2. Any thing acuminated. | 
3. The riſing forepart of a head-drels. 

To PEAK. v. u. | | 
7. To look ſickly. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak, 

| | | Shakeſpeare. 

PEAL. ſ. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds: as, 
of bells, thunder, cannon. 

To PEAL, v. 7. [from the noun. ] To play 


ſolemnly and loud. | Milton, 
To PEAL. v. a. To aflail with noiſe. 
Milton. 


PEAR. ſ. [ poire, French. ] A fruit more 

produced toward the footſtalk than the 
apple, but is hollowed like a naval at the 
extreme part. The ſpecies are eighty four. 


PEARL. fo [perle, French; perla, Spaniſh.] 


Pearls though eſteemed of the number cf 
gems, are but a diſtemper in the creature 
that produces them: The fiſh in which 
pearls are moſt frequently found is the 
oyſter. . The true ſhape of the fear! is a 
perfect round; but ſome of a conſiderable 
. ſize are of the ſhape of a pear: their colour 
ought to be a pure, clear and brilliant 
white, 
PEARL. ſ. [albugo, Lat.] A white ſpeck 


or film growing on the eye. 


 PEA'RLED.: 4. [from pear!.] Adorned or 


ſet with pearls, Milton. 
PEA'RLEYED, a. [pear] and eye.] Having 
a ſpeck in the eye, 
PEA/RLGR ASS. * 


 PEA'RLPLANT, > {/. Plants. 


PEA'RLWORT. 
PEA/RLY. a. {from pearl. ] 

1. Abounding with pearls ; containing 
pearls, - Wieodward, 

2. Reſembling pearls. Drayton. 
PEARMAIN, . An apple. Mortimer. 
PEA/R TREE, /. [pear and tree.] The tree 
that bears pears. HBacon. 
PEA/SANT. / [ paiſant, Fr.] A hind; 

one whoſe WRT is rural labour, Spenſer, 
PEA/SANTRY. /. Peaſants; ruſticks ; 
country people. | Locke, 
PEA/SCOD, 7 /, [pea, cod and fhell.] The 
PEA'SHELL, © huſk that contains peas. 

Walton. 


PEASE. . Food of peaſe. Tuber. 


Hayward. a 


P E C 


PEAT, ſ. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire, 
Bacon, 
PEAT, ſ. [from petit, Fr.] A little fond- 
ling; a darling; a dear play thing. Donne. 
PE/BBLE, ſ. | pæbolyrana, Sax. ] 
PE/BBLESTONE. A ſtone diſtin from 
flints, being not in layers, but in one homo- 
geneous maſs. | Sidney. 
PE/BBLE-CRYSTAL. /. Cryſtal in form 
'of nodules. | Woodward. 


PE/BBLED. 4a. [from pebble.] Sprinkled or 


abounding with pebbles. Thomſon, 
PE/BBLY, a. | from pebble, ] Full of pebbles. 
Themſon. 


PECCABVLITY. ſ. from peccable.] State 


of being ſubject to ſin. Decay of Piety. 
PE/CCABLE. 4. ¶ from pecco, Lat.] Inci- 
dent to fin. 
PECCADVLLO. ſ. [ Spaniſh 3 peccadille, 
| French, ] A petty fault; a ſlight crime; 
a venial offence, Atterbury. 
PE/CCANCY. /. [from peccant.] Bad qua- 


lity. Wiſeman. 


PE/CCANT, 4. [peccart, French. ] 
2. Guilty; criminal. Four b. 
2. III diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; offenſive to 
the body. = Arbuthnot, 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient 5 unformal, 


life, 
PECK. /. [from pocca.] * 
1. The fourth part of a buſhel, Hudibras. 
2. Proverbially, [In low language.] A 
great deal. Suckling. 
To PECK. v. 4. | becquer, French; picken, 
Dutch. | | | 
1. To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 
2. To pick up food with the beak. Addiſon, 
3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 
Carew. 
4. To rike; to make blows, South, 
PE/CKER. /. [from peck. ] 
1. One that pecks. 
2. A kind of bird: as, the wood Pecler. 


Dryden. 


PE CKLED. 3. corrupted ſrom ſpeckled. J 
Spotted; varied with ſpots. Walton. 
PECTVNAL. /. [from pecten, Lat. a comb. ] 
There are fiſhes as pefinals, ſuch as have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. 
a Brown, 
PECTV/NATED. a. I from peer, Latin; ] 
Formed like a comb. Brown. 
PECTINA/TION. . The ftate of being 
petinated, _ © Brown, 
PE'CTOR AL. a. | from pectoralis, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the breaſt, . FS.'ſeman. 


PE'/CTOR AL. ſ. | fectorale, Lat. peftoral, - 


French, ] A breaſt plate. 
PECU/LATE. 7 /. peculatus, Lat. pecular, 
PECULA/TION, French, ] Robbery of 

the publick ;. theft of publick money. 
PECU/LATOR, / {Latin.] Robber of the 

publick, 5 2 5 ; 
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PECU!LIAR. 2. { peculioris, from peculium, 
Latin. 

1. A « WEEN ; belonging to any one with 
excluhon of others. 

2. Not common to other things. 

3. Particular; fingle. +: Milton. 
PE/CULIAR. . | ; 
1. The property; the excluſive property. 
| Mititsn. 
2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary 
joriſdiction. Carezo, 


PECULIA/RITY. . [from peculiar.] Par- 


ticularity z ſomething found only in one. 
Swift, 

PECU/LIARLY. ad. [from peculiar, ] 

1. Particularly ; finely. Woodward, 

In a manner not common to others, 
PECU/NIARY. 4. [pecuniarius, Lat.] 

x. Relating to money Brown, 

2. Conſiſting of money. Bacon. 
PED. /. 

1. A ſmall pack ſaddle. Tufjer, 

2. A baſket; a hamper. Sperſer. 


PEDAGO*GiCAL. a, [ from peda gogue. ] : 


Suiting or belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. 
PE/DAGOGUE. /. { Taiway»y:;.] One who 
teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter; a pedant. 
; Dryden. 
To PE'DAGOGUE. v. 4. | mavaywyto. ] 
To teach with ſuperciliouſneſs. Prior. 
PE/DAGOGY. {. IA“: i] The maſ- 
_ - terſhip;; diſcipline. | South. 
PE/DAL. 4. [p:dalis, Latin.) Bolonging to 
a foot. * 
PE/DALS, ſ. ¶ pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr.] 
The large pip=s of an organ. Dict. 
PEDANEO US. 4. [ pedaneus, Lat.] Go- 
Ang on foot. 5th 5 
PEDANT. ſ. ¶pedant, French. ] 
1. A ſchoolmaſter. 
2. A man vain of low knowledge. Swift. 


PEDA'NTICE. 2 [ pedanteſgue, Fr. from 
PEDANTICAL. S pdant.] Awkwardly 


oſtentatious of learning. Hayward, 
PEDA/NTICALLY. ad. [from pedantical.] 
With awkard oftentation of literature, 


PE'DANTRY. g. [ pedanterie, Fr.] Awk- 
ward oſtentation of ncedleſs learning. 


Dryden. 


Brown, Cowley, 
To PE/DDLE. . 2. To be buſy about 
trifles. Ainſworth. 


PEDERE'RO. . f pedrero, Spaniſh. } A 
ſmall cannon managed by a ſwivel. It is 
frequently written paterero. 

PE/DEST AL. g. piedſlal, French. ] The 
lower member of a pillar ; the baſis of a 

BEE Dryden. 
PEDE/STRIOUS. 2. [pedefris, Lat.] Not 
winged ; going on foot. Brown. 

PE/DICLE. |. | from ' pedis, Lat. pedicule, 

- French.] The footſtalk, that by which a 
leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree, Bacon, 


Dryden. 


2 Ld 


PEE 


PEDI/CULAR. a [pedicu/aris, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the phthyriaſis or louſy diſtemper. 

| Ainſworth, 

PE DIGREE. .. [pere and degre, Skinner. ] 

Genealogy; lineage ; account of deſcent, 

Camden. 

PE DIMENT. /. ¶ pedis, Latin. ] In archi- 

tecture, an ornament that crowns the or- 

donances, finiſhes the fronts of buildings, 

and ſerves as a decoration over gates. Die, 

PE'DLER. ſ. One who travels the country 


with ſmall commodities. Shatkeſpeare, 
PEDLERY, a. [from pedler.] Wares ſald 
by pedlers. 1 Sworft, 


PE/DDLING. a. 
pedlers have, - Decay of Piety. 

PE/DOBAPTISM. /. [dier and Fail. 
Infant baptiſm. is 

PE'/DOBAPT!ST. ſ. [r der and Pam'ignc.] 
One that holds or practiſ infant baptiſm. 

To PEEL, v. a. [peler, Fr, from pellit, Lat.] 

1. To decorticate ; to flay. . Shakeſpeare. 
2. {From pil/er, Fr. to rob.] To plunder. 
According io analogy this ſhould be written 
Pill. Milton. 

PEEL. ſ. [pellis, Latin.] The ſkin or thin 
rind of any thing. ; 

PEEL. /. | Paclle, French. ] A broad thin 
board with a long handle, uſed by bakers 
to put their bread in and out of the oven. 

PEELER. F. {from peel. ] | 
1. One who ſtrips or flays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer, Tufjer, 

To PEEP. v. . 

1. To make the firſt appearance. Spenſer, 
2. To lcok lily, cloſely or curiouſly. 
Spenſer, Cleaveland, Dryden. 

PEEP; oþ 55:4: 15 A | 85 
1. Firſt appearance: as, at the peep. and 
firſt break of day. 5 
2. A ſly look. Sæviſt. 

PEE/ PER. ſ. Young chickens juſt breaking 
the ſhell. Bramflead. 

PEEPHOLE. . | peep and bole. ] 

PEE/PINGHOLE. Hole through which 
one may look without being diſcovered. 

. ; Prior, 

PEER. ſ. [pair, French.] | 
1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. Davies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 

KEE | Dryden. 

3. Companion; fellow, Den. Jobnſon. 
4. A nobleman; of nobility we have five 
degrees, who are all nevertheleſs called 
peers, becauſe their eſſential privileges are 
the ſame. | Dryden. 

To PEER. v. n. [By contraction from ap- 
Pear. J. F | 
1, To come juſt in fight, Ben. Jobnſon, 
2. To laok narrowly ; to peep. ' Sidney, 

PEERAGE. /. [pairie, Fr. from peer. 


1. The dignity of a peer. Sroift, 
2. The body of peers. Dryden. 


PE ER- 


Petty dealing; ſuch as 


"BBD: 


PEE'RDOM. ſ. [from peer.) Peerage, 
| Ainſworth, 
PEE'RESS. /. [female of peer. ] The lady 
of a peer; a woman ennobled. 
PEE'RLES. @. | from peer, ] Unequalled; 
having no peer. Milton, 
PEE'RLESSNESS. ſ. [from peerleſs.] Uni- 
verſa! ſuperiority. ; | 
PEE'VISH. 4. Petulant; waſpiſh ; eaſily 
offended; irritable z hard to pleaſe, 
| SToift, 
PEE'VISHLY. ad. [from peeviſh,.} Angri- 
ly ; querulouſly ; moroſely. Hayward. 
PEE/VISHNESS. /. [ from peeviſh., | Ira- 
ſcibility z querulouſneſs ; fretfulneſs ; per- 
verſenels, | King Charlcs, 
PEG. ſ. [pegghe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole. 
| : - Swifr. 
2. The pins of an inſtrument in which the 
ſtrings are ſtrained, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take a PEG lower, To depreſs; to 
fink. Hadibras. 
4. The nickname of Margaret, 
To PEG. v. a. To faſten with æ peg. 


Evelyn, 

PELF. ſ. {In low Latin, peffra.] Money; 
riches. | Sidney. Swift. 
PE/LICAN. /. [pelicanus, low Lat.] There 


are two forts of pelicans ; one lives upon 
fiſh ; the other keeps in deſerts, aud feeds 
upon ſerpents: the pelican is ſuppoſed to 
admit its young. to fuck blood from its 
breaſt, 


PE'LLET. g. [from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr.] 
1. A little ball. j Sandys, 
2. A bullet; a ball, Ray. 


PE/LLETED. a. | from pellet, ] Conſiſting 
of bullets, Sbakeſpeare, 
PELLICLE. FL [pellicula, Latin, ] 
1. A thin ſkin. AN Sharp. 
2, It is often uſed for the film which ga- 
thers upon liquours impregnated with ſalt 
or other ſubſtance, and evaporated by heat, 
PE'LLITORY. g. | parietaria, Lat.] An 
herb, | | Miller. 
 PELLMELL. ſ. peſie meſie, Fr.] Con- 


fuſedly; tumultuouſly ; one among ano- 


W Hudibras. 
PELLS. ſ. [pellis, Lat.] Clerk of the pelt, 
an officer belonging to the exchequer, who 
enters every teller's bill into a parchment 
roll called pellis acceptorum, the roll of re- 
ceipts. 
PELLU'CID. a. [pellucidus, Latin.] Clear; 
tranſparent; not opake; not Jark, 

. Newton. 


PELLUCIDITY, I , [ from pellucid. ] 
PELLU!CIDNESS. $ Tranſparency ; clear- 
neſs ; not opacity, - ell, 
PELT. ſ. [from pellis, Latin, ] 
I, Skin; hide. Breton. 


Bailey. 


T 


2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 
Ainſworth, 
PELT-MONGER. ſ. ſpellio, Lat. pelt and 
monger.] A dealer in raw hides, 
To PELT. v. a. | po/tern, German. Skinner, ] 
1. To ftrike with ſomething thrown. 
Atterbury, 
2, To throw; to caft, Dryden. 
PE'LTING. a, This word in Shakeſpeare, 
ſignifies paltry ; pitiful, ; 
PELVIS. f. { Latin. ] The lower part of 
the belly. | 
PEN. ſ. [penna, Latin. ] 


1. An inſtrument of writing. Dryden, 
2. Feather, Spenſer, 
3- Wing. 22 
4. [From pennan, S2xon,] A ſmall in- 
cloſure ; a coop. L*Eftrange. 


To PEN, v. a. pe nnan and pindan, Sax. 
1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to 
impriſon in a narrow place. Bacon, 
2. [From the noun.] To write, Digby, 

PE/NAL. a. [penal, Fr. from pena, Latin, ] 
1. Denouncing puniſhment ; enacting pu- 
niſhment. South. 


2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment; 
vindictive. | Milton. 
PE'NALTY. ſ. | from penalize, old 

PENA/LITY, French. ] 

1. Puniſhment; cenſure; judicial inflic- 
tion. i Brown, 
2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 

Shakeſpeare. 


PE/NNANCE. /. [enence, old French. In- 
fliction either publick or private, ſuffered 
as an expreſſion of repentance for fin. 

Baton, 

PENCE. /. The plural of penny. Marth. 

PENCIL. /. [ pericillum, Latin. ] 

1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip 
in their colours. Dryden. 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a 
point they write without ink. Watts, 

Any inftrument of writing without ink. 

To PE/NCIL. v. n. [| from the noun. ] To 
paint, Shakeſpeare, 

PE'NDANT. ſ. [| pendant, French. 

1. A jewel hanging in the ear, Pepe. 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament, 

Waller. 
3. A pendulum, Obſolete, Digby. 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. 

PE/NDENCE. /. [from pendeo, Lat.] Stope- 
neſs; inclination.  Witon, 

PE!NNDENCY. /. [from pendec, Lat.] Suſ- 
pence ; delay of deciſion, Aylife. 


PE NDENT. a. | pendens, 1 : 
— 
7 


1. Hanging. 
2, jutting over. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Supported above the ground. Milton. 
PE/NDING. /. | pendente lite.] Depending; 
remaining yet undecided, Ayliffes 
PENDU- 


— 


PEN © 


PENDULO'SITY. 2 /. [from fendulous.] 
PENDULOUSNESS. © The tate of hang- 
ing; ſuſpenſion, Brown, 
PE'NDULOUS. . [ pendulus, Lat.] Hang- 

ing ;z not ſupported below. Ray. 
PENDULUM. . | pendulus, Lat. pendule, 

Fr.] Any weight hung ſo as that it may 


eaſily ſwing backwards and forwards, of 


Which the great law is, that its oſcillations 
are always performed in equal times. Hudib. 
RE'NETRABLE. a. | penetrable, Fr. pene- 
trabilts, Latin, ] | 
1. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may 
admit the entrance of another body, Dryden. 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
preſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
PE'NETRABILITY, /. I from pererrable. ] 
- Suſceptibility of impreſſion from another 
body, Cbeyne. 
PE'NETRAIL. ſ. [ferctralia, Latin.] In- 
teriour parts. Harvey. 
PENETRANCV. ſ. [from penetrant.] Pow- 
er of entering or piercing. Ray. 
PE'NETRANT. a, | penetront, Fr.] Hau- 
ing the power to pierce or enter; ſharp ; 
ſubtile. Boyle. 
To PE'NETRATE. v. @. [penetro, Latin; 
penetrer, French, } | 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſur- 
face 3 to make way into a body. Arbuth, 
2. To affect tke mind. ; 
3. To reach the meaning. 
To PE'NETRATE, v. a. To make way, 
Locke, 
PENETRA'TION. F. [ penetration, Fr. from 
netrate. | 
1. The act of entering into any body, Ait. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 
; Watts. 
3. Acuteneſs : ſagacity. Watts, 
PE'NETRATIVE. 3. {from penetrate. 
1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. Motton. 
2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. Swift, 
3- Having the power to impreſs the mind, 
; _. Shakeſpeare. 
PE/NETRATIVENESS. ſ. [ from penetra- 
eve. ] The quality of being penetrative. 
PE'NGUIN, /. [ anſer magellanicus, Latin, ] 
1. A bird, though he be no higher than a 
large gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes fix- 


teen pounds. Grew, 
2. A fruit very common in the Weſt In- 
dies, of a ſharp acid flavour. Miller. 


PENPNSUL A. ſ. [Latin ; pene inſula.] A 

piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, 

5 55 Carew, 

PENINSULATED. a. [ from ferirjula, ] 
Almoſt ſurrounded by water. | 

FE NITENCE. /. [peritentia, Latin.] Re- 

pentance; ſorrow for crimes; contrition 

for fin, with amendment of lite or change 

of the affeQions, : Dryden, 


PEN 


PE'NITENT, 2. [ Penitent, Fr. preniiterr, 
Latin.] Repentant; contrite for ſin; ſor- 
rowful for. paſt tranſgreſſions, and reſolntely 
amending life. | Milton. 

PE/NITENT. /. | | 
1. One forrowful for fin. 

2. One under cenſures of the church, but 
admitted to pennance, Sti/ling flezr. 
3. One under the direction of a confeſſor. 

PENITENTIAL. @. {from penitence. ] Ex- 

prefling penitence ; enjoined as pennance. 
| | - _ South, 

PENITE'/NTIAL. ſ. [ penitenciel, Fr, pœni- 
tentiale, low Latin. } A book directing the 
degrees of pennance, , Ayliffe. 

PENITE/NTIARY, . [ penitencier French; 
fenitentiarius, low Latin. ] 

1. One who preſcribes the rules and mea- 


ſures of pennance. Bacon. 
2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 
Hammond, 


3. The place where pennance is enjoined, 
PE'NITENTLY. ad. [from penitent.] With 
repentance; with ſorrow for fin; with con- 
trition. 
PENKNUFE. /. [ Pen and 4rife. ]. A knife 
uſed to cut pens. Bacon. 
PENMAN. ſ. [pen and man.] | 
r, One who profeſſes the art of writing. 
2. An authour; a writer. Addiſon, 
PE/NNACHED. 2. ¶ pennache, French, ] Is 
onl; applied to flowers when the ground of 
the natural colour of their leaves is ra- 
diated and diverſified neatly without any 
confuſion, Trevoux, Evelyn, 
PE'NNANT, /. [pennon, French. } 
1. A ſmall flag, enfign or colours, 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 
8 ; ; Ainſworth. 
PENNATED. a. [penratus, Latin, ] 
1. Winged. yy | 
2. Pennated, among botaniſts, are thoſe 
leaves of plants that grow directly one againſt 
another on the ſame rib or ſtalk ; as thoſe 
of aſh and walnut-tree. Quincy. 
PE'/NNER. /. [from pes. ] | 
1. A writer. | Ry 
2. A pencaſe, Ainſworth 
PE'NNILESS. a. [from penny.] Moncylels ; 
roorz wanting money. | * 
PE/NNON. /. pennon, French, ] A (mall 
flag or colour. Shakeſpeare. 
PE/NNY. /. plural p:nce. [ pe niz, Saxon. | 
1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a 
ſhilling : a penny is the radical denomina- 
nation from which Engliſh coin is number- 


. LY Dryden, 
2. Proverbially. Sbaleſp. Taylor. 
3. Money in general. Dryden. 


N 
PENN VRO YAL, or pudding- graſi. ſ. I pu- 
legium, Latin.) ; 
PE'NNY WEIGHT, /. [penny and veight-] 
A weighs 
& 


PEN 


A weight containing twenty-four grains 
troy weight, Arbuthnot, 


- PE/NNY WISE. a. [penny and wiſe, ] One 


das faves ſmall ſums at the hazard of larg- 


Bacon, 
PE/N NYWORTH, ; pe worth. 
1. As much as is 1 . or a penny. 
2, Any purchaſe ; any thing bought or ſold 


= money. _ gag 


4. A ſmall quantity.  Strfth, 


PE/NSILE, a. [perfilis, Latin. ] 


1. Hanging; ſuſpended. Bacon. 
2. Supported above the ground. Prior. 

PE'NSILENESS. ſ. [from penfile. ] The ſtate 
of hanging. 

PE/NSION. 7 Penſſon, French. ] An allow- 
ance made to L one without an equiva- 
lent, Addiſon, 

To PE/NSION, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſupport by an arbitrary allowance, Addiſon, 

PE/NSIONARY. 4. | penſionnaire, French. ] 
Maintained by penſions, Donne, 

PE/NSIONER, e dene penſion.] 

1. One who. is ſupported by an allowance 
paid at the will of another; a dependant. 

Collier. 
2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey 
his maſter. P 


PE!NSIVE. a, pen, Fr. ge Italian. | 


1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; 
mournfully ſerious, Pope. 

2. It is generally and properly uſed of per- 
ſons. Prior. 


ſorrowful; 


PE/NSIVELY. ad. [from penſtve.] With 


melancholy ; ſorrowfully. _ . 
PE/NSIVENESS. /. [from penfive.] Melan- 

choly ; ſorrowfulneſs. Hooker, 
PENT, part. paſſ. of pen. Shut up. Milton. 
PENTACA/PSULAR. a. [iy's and capſu- 
lar.) Having five cavities, 


PE'NTACHORD, a. [ivls and xo;34.] An 


inſtrument with five ſtrines., 
PENTAE/DROUS, a. [Tis and Fa.] 


Having five ſides. W-1odward, 
PE'NTAGON. /. [rifle and ywria,] A fi- 
gure with five angles. Mottan. 


PENTA/GONAL. a. from pentagen.] Quin- 
quangular ; having five angles. Woodward. 
PENTA'ME TER. 7. E Latin. ] 
A Latin verſe of five fee Addi ſon. 
PENTA/NGULAR. a. { 7&1: and angular.] 
Five cornered. Grey 
PENTAPE'TALOUS, 4. * and perala, 
Latin,] Having five petals, 
PE'NTASPAST. 4. Ly and c. An 
engine with five pullies. Dic. 


- PENTA/STICK. wal [rbvle and 91 5 TA 
Rir 


compoſition conſiſting of five verſes. 
Cog Je 2 85 and 67va@-,] Tn 
CE, . : 


architecture, a work io which are five rows 
of columns, 


PE/NTATEUCH. . [#5 and TW yo 3 
pentateugue, French. ] The five books of 
It 


Moſes. Bentley. 
PE/NTECOST. ſ. Lg,; ene 4 
French. ] A feaſt among the Jews, 
Shake; 8 
PENTECO'/STAL. a. [from penteceft. 
longing to Whitſuntide. 
PE'NTHOUSE, J. [pent, from pente, Fr. and 
| Gouſe.] A ſhed hanging out aſlope from the 
main wall, K'nolles, 


'PE/NTICE, fe [pendice, Ttalian.] A ſloping 
roof, 


Wotton, 
PE/NTILE. fe [pent and tile,] A tile formed 
to cover the ſloping part of the roof, 


Moxon. 
PENT up. part. a. Ipent, from pen and up.] 
Shut up. Shakeſpeare. 


PENU'LTIMA. ſ. Latin. ] The laſt ſyllable 
but one. 
PENU'/MBRA. /. [ene and wmbra, Latin.] 
An imperfe& ſhadow. Newton. 
PENU'RIOUS. 4. [from penuria, Latin. ] 
1, Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; ſor- 
didly mean, rin. 
2. Scant; not plentiful. 
PENU/RIOUSLY, ad, [from penurjous.] 
Sparingly; not plentifully. 
PENU*RIOUSNESS. ſ. [from penurious.] 


Niggardlineſs ; parſimony. Addiſon. 
PE/NURY. ſ. [penuria, Latin ] Poverty 
indigence, Hooker. 


PE'ONY. ſ. [p@onia, Latin. J A flower. 


Boyle. 
PE'OPLE. 1 DPeuple, Fr. Fopulus, Latin] 
1. A nation; thoſe who compoſe a com- 
munity, HSbaleſpeare. 
2. The vulgar. | aller. 
3- The commonalty ; not the e or 
nobles. 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs, _ N 
5. Men, or perſons in general.  Arbuzh, 
To PEOPLE. v. a. [peupler, French.] To 
ſtock with inhabitants, Prior. 


PE/PA STICKS. ſ. [wiraiu] Medicines 


which are good to help the rawneſs of the 

ſtomach and digeſt crudities. - Diets 
PE'PPER. .. [piper, Lat. poivre, French. ] 

We have three Einds of pepper; the black, 


the white, and the long, which are thres | 


different fruits produced by three diſtin 
lants, A 
To PE/PPER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprinkle with peprer. 
2. To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows, 


Shakeſpeare. 
PE'PPERBOX. fe pepper and ber.] A box 
for holding pepper. Sbaleſpeare. 


PE/PPERCORN. 
thing of inconfidita ev 
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'PE/PPERMINT. , [pepper and mint. ] Mint 


eminently hot. 


PE/PPERWORT. ,. [pepper and wort.] A 


lant. Miller, 
PE'PTICK. 3. [renne] What helps di- 
geſtion, Aiſwortb. 


PERA7CUTE. 3. [peracutus, Latin,] Very 
ſharp ; very violent, | 
PERADVE/NTURE. ad. [par adventure, 

French. ] 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. Digby. 


2. Doubt; queſtion. South. 
To PERA'GRATE. v. a. [peragro, Lat.] 

To wander over. | 
PERAGRA7TION. . /. [from peragrate.] 

The act of paſſing through any fate or 


ſpace, Holder. 
To PERA'/MBULATE. v. a. [perambulo, 
Latin. ] 5 


1. To walk through. 
2. To furvey, by paſſing through. Davies. 
PFRAMBULA'TION. / from perambu- 


E _ 5 Cas 8 
1. The act of paſſing through or wandering 
3 Bacon. 
2. A travelling furvey. Howel, 


PE'RCASE. ad. | par and caſe.] Perchance ; 
pethaps. 1 „ 

PERCEANT. . [percant, Fr,] Piercing; 
penetrating. 3 Spenſer, 

PERCETV ABLE. 2. {from perceive, } Per- 
ceptible; ſuch as' falls under perception, 


Locke, 
PERCETVABLV. ad. [from perceivable.] 
In fuch a manner as may be obſerved or 
known. Np 
To-PERCEUV VE. v. a. [percipio, Latin.] 
1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible effects. 


8 
2. To know; to obſerve. : ocke, 
3. To be affected by. Bacon. 


PERCEPTIBULITY. /. [from e 
1. The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſes 

or mind. | 3 2 
2. Perception; the power of n, | 
: res 
PERCE/PTIBLE. 4. \ perceptible, Fr. per- 
cep, Latin, ] Such as may be known or 
_ obſerved. Bacon. 
PERCE/PTIBLY, ad. [from perceptible.] 

In ſuch' a manner as may be perceived. 


thing, | Bacon, 
PERCE/PTIVE. 2. [ perceþtus, Lat.] Having 
L che power of perceiving, 4 Glambille, 


© ad & &+ £4 


'PERCEPTI'VITY. / [from , perceptive. | 


The power of perception or thinking. 
PERCH. /. [perca, Latin. ] The perch is one 
of the fiſhes of prey : he has a hooked or 
hog back, which is armed with Riff briſtles, 
and all his ſkin armed with thick hard 
ſrales, Walton, 
PERCH. /. [pervice, Lat. perche, French. ] 
1. A meaſore of five yards and a half; a 
8 
2. [percbe, Fr.] Something on which bir: 
rooſt or ſit. Dryden. 
To PERCH. v. n. [percher, Fr. from the 
© noun. ] To fit or rooſt as a bird. Spenſer, 
To PERCH. v. a. To place on a perch. 


i Mare. 
PER CHANCE. ad. [per and chance.] Per- 
haps ; peradventure. Morton. 


PE RCHERS. /. Paris candles uſed in Eng- 
land in ancient times; alſo the larger ſort 
of wax candles, which were uſually ſet up- 


on the altar. | Bailey, 

PERCYPTIENT.. 4. SATA Latin, ] Per- 
ceiving; having the power of perception. 

1 Bentley. 


PERCIPIENT, ſ. One that has the power 
of perceiving, Glanville, 
PERCLOSE. /. [per and cleſe.] Concluſion ; 
laft part. | Raleigb. 
To PE/RCOLATE, V. 4. Tercolo, Latin.] 
To ſtrain. e Hale. 
PERCOLA/TION. /.. {from percolate,] The 
act of training; purification or ſeparation 


by ftraining. Ray, 
To PERCU'SS. v. a. [ perciſſus, Latin.] To 
ſtrike. Bacon. 


PERCU/SSION. ſ. Lpercuſſio, Latin. 

1. The act of Kader e 1 
2. Effect of ſound in the ear. Ry mer. 
PERCUTTIENT. ſ. ¶ percutient, Lat.] rk. 

ing; having the po er to ſtrike. Bacon. 
PERDI/TION. /. [perditia, Latin. ] 

x. Deſtruction; ruin; death. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Loſs. Shakeſpeare, 
Eternal death. Raleigh, 
PE/RDUE. ad. Cloſe ; in ambuſh. 
Hudibrat. 
PE/RDULOUS. a. [from perdo, Lat.] Loſt; 
thrown away. | Bramball. 
PER DURABLE. a, [ perdurable, Fr. perduro, 
Latin.] Laſting; long continued. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
PE'RDUR ABLY, ad. [from ferdurable.] 
_ Laſtingly. Shakeſpeare. 


PERDURA'TION. /. [perdure, Lat.] Long 
continuance. | Ainſavorib. 
PERE'CAL. a. French. ] Equal. Obſolete. 
NE” ; po £1 Spenſer. 
To. PEREGRINATE. »v..n, [peregrinus, 
Latin. ] To travel; to live in foreign coun- 
tries. | $4 as Di, 
PEREGRINA'TION, /. [from Len. 
FRY * | $3 W 


+ 4 


PE/RFECTLY, ad. [from perfect.] 


PER 


Latin.) Travel; abode in foreign coun- 
tries. Bentley. 
PF/REGRINE, a. [peregrin, old Fr. peregri- 
nus, Latin, ] Foreign; not native; not 
domeſtick, Bacon. 
To PEREMPT. v. a. | peremptus, Latin. ] 
To kill; to cruſh, A law term. Ayliſfe. 
PE'REMPTION, /. ¶ per emptio. Lat. peremp- 
tion, Fr.] Cruſh ; extinction. Law term. 
Ayliffe. 
PERE/MPTORILY. ad. [| from Heremptory. þ 
Abſolutely ; poſitively ; ſo as to cut off al 
farther debate, Clarendon. 


' PERF/MPTORINESS. /. from peremprory. ] 


Poſitiveneſs; abſolute deciſion; dogmatiſm. 

| FT Tillotſon. 
PERE/MPTORY. #2. E low 
Lat. peremptoire, Fr.] gmatical; abſo- 
lute ; ſuch as deſtroys all further expoſtula- 
tion. South, 
PERE/NNIAL. 4. 1 Latin. 
1. Laſting through the year. Cbeyne. 
2. Perpetual; unceaſing. Harvey. 
PERE/NNITY. /. [from perennitas, Latin. ] 


Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons; per- 


petuity. Derbam. 
PERFECT. a, ¶perſectus, Latin. ] 
1, Complete; conſummate; finiſhed ; nei- 
ther defective nor redundant. Hooker, 
2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful, Shakeſp, 
3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate, 
55 Shakeſpeare. 
4. Safe; out of danger. Shakeſpeare. 
To PERFECT. v. a. | perfeFus, from perfi- 
cio, Latin. }] : 


1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſum- 


mate; to bring to its due ſtate» Waller. 
2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtruct fully. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PERFECT ER. / [from perfe.] One that 


makes perfect. Pope, 
PERF n fe DPerfectio, Lat. perfection, 
French. T EIN 
1. The ftate of being perfect. Milton. 
2. Something that concurs to produce ſu- 
preme excellence. Dryden. 
3. Attribute of God. Artterbury, 
To PERFE/CTIONATE. v. 4. [perfettion- 
ner, French. ] To make perfect; to ad- 
vance to perfection. Dryden. 
PERFE/CTIVE. 4. { from perfect.] Conduc- 
ing to bring to perfection. Ray. 
PERFE/CTIVELY, ad, [from perfective.] 
In ſuch a manner as brings to perfection. 
Grew. 


1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 


2. Totally; completely. Bayle. 
3. Exactly; accurately. Locle. 
PE'RFECTNESS. /. [from Fer fett. ] 


I. Completeneſs. 
2, Goodneſs; virtue. A ſeriptural word. 
; ; : : Coloſſians. 


P E R 
3. Skill. Sbaleſpeare. 
PERFYDIOUS, a. [perfidus, Lat. perfide, 
French. ] Treacherous ; falſe to truſt ; 
guilty of violated faith, Widow and Cat. 
PERFIV/DIOUSLY. ad. [from perfidiaus, ] 
Treacheroully ; by breach of faith. Hudibr. 
PERFI/DIOUSNESS. /. 1 perfidions, ] 
The quality of being perfidious. Tillotſon. 
PERFIDY. .. [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] 
Treachery ; want of faith ; breach of faith, 
PE'RFEABLE. a. [from perfio, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the wind driven through. | 
To PE/RFLATE. v. a. ¶ perſio, Latin.] To 
blow through. Arbuthnet. 
PERFLA/TION, ſ. [from perflarc.] The 
act of blowing through. Woodward, 
To PE'RFOR ATE. v. @. { perforo, Latin, ] 
To pierce with a tool; to bore, Blackmore, 
PERFORATION. /. from perforate. ] 
1. The act of piercing or boring, More. 
2, Hole; place bored. *- uy; 
PERFORA/TOR. /. [from perforare. ] The 
inſtrument of boring. Sbarp. 
PERFO RC E. ad. [| per and force.] By vio- 
lence; violently. Shakeſpeare. 
To PERFO/RM. v. a. [performare, Italian, ] 
To execute; to do; to diſcharge ; to at- 


chieve an undertaking. Sidney. 
To PERFO RM. v. „. To ſucceed in an 
Watts, 


attempt, 
PERFO/RMABLE. a. [from perform. ] Prac- 
ticable ; ſuch as may be done. Brown, 
PERFORMANCE. /. [from perform. ] 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned ; exe- 
cution of ſomething promiſed, South, 
2, Compoſition z work. Dryden. 
Action; ſomething done. Shakeſp, 
PERFO/RMER. /. [from perform. ] 
1. One that performs any thing. 
LE: Shakeſpeare. 
2, It is generally applied to one that makes 
a publick exhibition of his ſkill, 
To PERFRI/CATE, v. 2. [perfrice, Lat.] 
To rub over. » Dif. 
PERFU'MATORY. 4. [from perfume. ] 
That which perfumes, ; . 
PERFU/ME. /. [parfume, French, ] 
1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give 
ſcents to other things. | 
2. Sweet odour ; fragrance, Pope. - 
o PERFU/ME. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To ſcent ; to impregnate with fweet ſcent, 
i Bacon. 
PERFU/MER, [foe perfume. ] One whoſe 
trade is to ſell things made to gratify the 
. ſcent. — 
PERFU/NCTORILY. ad. Perfunctoris, 
Latin.] Careleſly ; negligently. 
POL © Clarendon. 
PERFU/NCTORY., 3. | perfunForid, Lot. ] 
Slight ;. careleſs ; negligent, Weoudward. 
To PERFUYSE. », a. [perfuſus, Latin.] To 
tincture ; to overſpread. Harvey. 
+ U2 PER» 


PER 


PERHA'PS. ad. [fer and bap.] Peradven- 
ture; it may be. Flatman. Smith, 
PE/RIAPT. /. [migianru.] Amulet; charm 
worn as a preſervative againſt diſeaſes or 
miſchief. Shakeſpeare. 
PERVCARDIUM. ſ. [mig and xagda.] 
e pericardium is a thin membrane of a 
conick figure that reſembles a purſe, and 
contains the heart in its cavity. WINCY 
PERVCARPIUM. ſ. [ pericarpe, FY 5 
botany, a pellicle or thin membrane en- 
compaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant. 


Ray. 
PERICLITA'TION. ſ. [from periclitor, 
Lat. pericliter, Fr.] | 
T. The ſtate of being in danger. 
2. Trial ; experiment. | 
PERICRA/NIUM. ſ. [from wig! and crani- 
um.] The pericranium is the membrane 


that covers the ſkull, uincy. 


PERI'CULOUS. 4. [periculoſus, Latin. ] 
Dangerous; jeopardous; hazardous, 
Brown, 
PERIE'RGY. /. [ 24; and 2 %.] Needleſs 
caution in an operation; unneceſſary dili- 
gence. f 
PERIGE'E, Lee and yn 5 oe, 
PERIGE/UM. 0 1415 5 Is a — 1 
heavens, wherein a planet is ſaid to be in 


its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the earth. 


Brown, 


PERIHE'LIUM /. [wig and fc, ] Is that 


point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is 


neareſt the ſun. Cheyre, 
PE/RIL. ſ. [pe- ih, Fr. peritel, Dutch, ] : 
3. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. Daniel. 
2. Denunciation ; danger denounced, 
Shakeſpeare. 
PE/RILOUS,. a. [ 2 Fr, from peril. ] 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
Poe. 
2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludi- 
crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Hudibras. 
3. Smart; witty, Shakeſpeare, 
PE'RILOUSLY. ad. [ from ferileus,] Dan- 
geroully. 5 
PERILOUSNESS. /, I ſrom perilaus.] Dan- 
gerouſneſs. : | 
PERI/METER. ſ. [wm and At ? 8 
metre, Fr.] The compaſs or ſum of all the 
fides which bound any figure of what Kind 
ſoever, whether reftilinear or mixed. 
Newton, 
PE'RIOD. /. [periode, Fr. megiode;.] 
1. A circuit, 
2. Time in which any thing is performed, 
ſo as to begin again in the ſame manner. 
| | > Matis. 
3. A ſtated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things com- 
briſed within the calculation ſhall return 


— 


PER 


to the ſtate in which they were at begin- 


ning. . : Holder, 
4. The end or concluſion. Addiſon. 
- 5. The ftate at which any thing termi- 

nates, Suckling, 
6. Length of duration, | Bacon, 


7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop 

to another, | Ben, Fohnſon, 
To PERIOD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

put an end to, A bad word. Shakeſpeare. 
PERIO/DICK. @. | periodique, Fr. from 
PERIO'/DICAL. S period.] 5 

1. Circular; making a circuit; making a 


revolution, | Watts. 
2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated 
ime. Bentley. 
Regular; performing ſome action at 
ſtated times. Addiſon. 

4- Relating to periods or revolutions, 
Brown, 


PERIO/DICALLY. ad. [from pericdical.] 
At ftated periods, Broome. 
PERV/OSTEUM. /. [wis and ay, All 
the bones are covered with a very ſenſible 
membrane, called the pericffeum. Cbeyne. 
PERVPHERY. /. [vi and $igw, ] Circum- 
ference. TO Harvey, 
To PERI/PHRASE, v. a. [periphraſer, F 7. 
To expreſs one word by many; to expreſs 
by circumlocution. 5 
PERVPHRASIS. / [mgiterou. Circum- 
locution; uſe of many words to expreſs 
the ſenſe of one. Brown, Watts, 
PERIPHR A/STICAL. a, [from peripbra- 
s.] Circumlocutory ; expreſſing the ſenſe 
of one word in many. "+ 
PERIPNEU/MONY. 7 /. [xs and myiv- 
PERIPNEUMO'/NIA. © us.] An inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Arbuthnot. 
To PE'RISH, v. . [perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
1. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be loſt ; to 


come to nothing, Locle. 

2. To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 

; Locke, 

3. To be loſt eternally, Moreton. 
To PE/RI5H. v. a. To deſtroy; to decay. 

Not in uſe. Collier. 


PE'RISHABLE. a. {from periſb.] Liable ta 
periſh ; ſubjeQ to decay; of ſhort duration. 
: Raleigh. 
PE'RISHABLENESS. /. [from pedal. 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed; liableneſs to de- 
cay. Locke, 
PERISTA/LTICK. 4. [ TigiginAw 3 , er iſtal- 
tique, Fr.] Periflaltick motion is that ver- 
micular motion of the guts, which is made 
by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, 
whereby the excrements are preſſed down- 
wards and voided, Quincy. 
PERISTE/RION, 6 The herb vervain. Did. 
P 


PERISTY'LE. /. eriſtile, Fr.] A circular 
range of pillars, Arkuubnot. 
. PER 
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PE RMANENCE. 


PER 


PE/RISYSTOLE. /. Ie and uc. The 
pauſe or interval betwixt the two motions 
of the heart or pulſe. Dick. 
PERITONE/UM. ſ. ſmegirovaior.] This 
lies immediately under the muſcles of the 
lower belly, and is a thin and ſoft mem- 
brane, which encloſes all the 9 5 
ict, 
PE/R JURE. /. [perjurus, Lat.] A perjured 
or forſworn perſon, Shakeſpeare. 
To PE/RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Lada, To 
forſwear; to taint with perjury. 
Shakeſpeare, 


PER JURER. /. [from perjure.] One that 


ſwears falſely. Spenſer, 
PERJURY, .. [perjurium, Lat.] Falſe oath, 
Shakeſpeare, 

PE/RIWIG. .. [perrugue, Fr.] Adfcititious 
hair ; hair not natural, worn by way of 
ornament or concealment of baldneſs, 


Swift. 
To PE'RIWIG, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
dreſs in falſe hair. Swift. 


PE/RIWINKLE /. 
1, A ſmall ſhell fiſh; a kind of fiſh ſnail, 
Peacham. 
2. A plant, Bacon, 
To PERK, v. n. [from perch, Skinner. ] To 
hold up the head with an affected briſkneſs. 


Pope. 

To PERK. v. a. To dreſs; to prank. 
7 ö * 
PERK, a. Pert; briſk; airy. penſer. 


PE/RLO US. a. [from perilous.] Dangerous; 
full of hazard. | Spenſer, 
PE'RMAGY. f. A little Turk iſn boot. 
[from permanent.] 
PE'RMANENCY. 5 Duration; conſiſten- 
cy; continuance in the ſame ſtate. Hale. 
PERMANENT. a. [permanent, Fr. perma- 
nens, Lat.] Durable; not decaying; un- 
changed. Hooker, Dryden. 
PE'RMANENTLY. ad. [from permanent.] 
Durably; laſtingly. | Boyle. 
PERMA/NSION,. ſ. [from fermanco, Lat.] 
Continuance. ; Brown. 
PELRMEABLE. 3. [from permeo, Latin, ] 
Such as may be paſſed through. Boyle. 
PE'RMEANT, a. [permeans, Lat.] Paſſing 
through, Brown. 
To PE'RMEATE, v. a. f permco, Lat.] To 
paſs through, | Windward, 


PERMEA'TION. /. [from permeate. ] The 


act of paſſing through. 
PERMI'SCIBLE. 8. [| from permiſceo, Lat.] 
Such as may be mingled, 
PERMISSIBLE. a. [permiffus, Lat.] What 
PERMUSSION, 7 Jon, Fr. permiſ 
RMI N,. /. [ permiſſion, Fr. permiſſus, 
Lat,] Allowance ; grant of liberty. 


iton . 


 PERMUYSSIVE, 3. {from f ermitto, Lat.] 


PER 


1. Granting liberty, not favour 3 not hin- 
dering, though not approving, Milton.” 
2, Granted ; ſuffered without hindrance ; 
not authoriſed or favoured. , Milton. 
PERMUVSSIVELY. ad. {from permiſfire.] 
By bareallowance ; without hindrance. Bac. 
PERMI'STION. /. [permiſtus, Lat.] The 


g ct of mixing, 


To rn” v. a. | permiito, Lat, permettre, 
Fr, 

{ 1. To allow without command. Hooker. 
2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or ap - 
proving. 

3. To allow; to ſuffer. Locle. 
4. To give up; to reſign. Dryden. 

PERMYT, / A written permiſſion from an 
officer for tranſporting of goods from place 
to place, ſhowing the duty on them to have 

deen paid, 

PERMVTTANCE. g. {from permit. ] Al- 
lowance ; forbearance of oppoſition ; per- 
miſſion. Derham. 

PERMIXTION, /. {from permiſtus, Lat.] 
The act of mingling; the ſtate of being 

mingled, Brerewoed. 

PERMUTA'TION. /. [permutation, Fr. per- 
mutatio, Lat.] Exchange of one for another, 


To PERMU'TE. v. a. ¶ permuto, i 
muter, Fr.] To exchange. 

PER MU/TER. ſ. | permutant, Fr. from per- 
mute.] An exchanger; he who permutes. 

PERNVCIOUS. a, [pernicigſus, Lat. perni- 

cieuæx, Fr.] 


1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree; de- 
ſtructive. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. [Pernix, Lat.] Quick. Milton, 


PERNVCIOUSLY. ad. [from pernicicus. ] 

DeſtruCtively ; miſchievouſly ; ruinouſly. 
5 5 Aſcbam. 
PERNI/CIOUSNESS, ſ. [from pernicious.] 
The quality of being pernicious. 


PERNVCITY. /. [from pernix.] Swiftneſs; 


celerity. | _—_ 
PERORA'TION. /. [pero#atio, Lat.] The 
conclufion of an oration. Smart. 
To PERPE'ND. v. a. [| perpends, Lat.] To 
weigh in the mind; to confider attentive- 
ly. | Brown, 
PERPENDER. /. [ perpigne, Fr.] A copping 


ſtone. 


PE/RPENDICLE. /. [ perpendicule, French; 


per pendiculum, Lat.] Any thing hanging 
down by a ſtrait line. 
PERPENDVCULAR. a. [perpendicularis, 
Latin, ] | 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. 
| Newton, 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 


| Brown, 

PERPENDICULAR. ſ. A line croſſing the 
horizon at right angles. Woodward. 
PERPEN- 
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PER 


PERPENDYVCULARLY. ad. [from perpen- 
dicular.] 
1. In ſuch go to cut another line 


I 
the ;-=— of a ſtrait line up and 
Mere. 

PERPENDICULARITY. . [from perpen- 
*  dicular,) The ſtate of being perpendicular. 
Matis. 

PERPE/NSION. ſ. [from perpend.] Conſi- 


deration. Brown. 


To PERPETRATE, v. a. [perpetro, Lat.] 


To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe, 
Dryden, 
PERPETRA/TION. / [from perpetraze.] 
1. The act of committing a crime, 
Wotton. 
2. A bad action. King Charles. 


 PERPE/TUAL, a. ¶ perpetuel, Fr. Sm, 
Lat. 


1. Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpect to 
futurity. 


2. Continual; uninterrupted ; perennial. 
Afrbutbrot. 


3. Perpetual ſcrew. A ſerew which acts 

againſt the teeth of a wheel, and continues 

p 71 action without end. W.lkins. 

PE'TUALLY. ad. [from perpetual. ] 
Conſtantly ; continually ; inceſſantly- 

Newton. 


To PERPF/TUATE. v. 4. [perpetuer, Fr. 


perpetuo, Lat.] 
1. To make j perpetual ; to preſerve from 


extinction; to eternize. 
2. To continue without ceſſation or 2 


miſſion. 


 PERPETUA'TION, .. uate. 
The act of making [from popes 


continuance. Brown. 
PERPETWU/ITY, /. [perpetuitas, Lat.] 
1. Duration to all tuturity. Hooker, 


2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſa- 


tion. Hlolder. 
3. Something of which there is no end. 
South, 


Fo PERPLEX. v. 4. [ perplexus, Latin. ] 
2. To diſturb with doubtful notions; to 


_ entangle; to make anxious; to teaze with 
_ ſuſpenſe or ambiguity ; to diſtract. 
Dr 


| 2. Te make intricate ; to involve; to 
. complicate, Alb. 
3. To plague 40 torment; to vex. 


Glas rville, 
PERPLEX, 2. [perplex, Fr. perplarus, Lat.] 
Intricate ; di Glanville. 


PERPLEXEDLY. od. [from perplexed.] 
Intricately ;/ with iavolntion. 
PERPLE/XEDNESS. /. [from perplexed. ] 
2: fan Embaraſſiacnt ; anxiety. 
* rr 3 involution 53 difficulty. 


* 
—_ 


Lace. 


PER 


PERPLE/XITY, /. erplexite, F r.] 
1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. Spenſer, 
2. Entanglement; 8 Seilling fleet, 
PERPOTA'TION, {. {per and Sets Tat. ] 
The act of drinking lane ly. 
PE'RQUISITE. {. | perguifitns, Lat.] Some- 
thing gained by a place or office over and 
above the ſettled wages. | Addiſon, 
PERQUISUTION. / [pergai iſitus, Lat.] An 
accurate enquiry; a thorough ſearch, 
PE/RRY, I poire, Fr. from poire,] Cidet 
made of pears, Mortimer. 
To PERSECU TE. v. a. ¶ perſecuter, Fr. per- 
K Lat.] 

. To harraſs with penalties; to perſue 
with malignity, As, 
2. To perſue with repeated acts of venge- 
ance or enmity, . 

- To importune much. 

PERSECU!TION, Je I Perſecution, Fr. . 
cutio, ys 
1. The act or practice of perſecuting. 
Addiſon, 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. Spratt, 
PE/RSECUTOR. ſ. [perſecuteur, Fr. from 
Perſecute.] One who Parraſſes others with 
continued malignity. Milton, 
PERSEVERANCE. f. [ perſeverance, Fr. 
perſeverantia, Lat.] Perfſiſtance in any de- 
| 9 or attempt; Readineſs in purſuits ; 
conſtancy in progreſs. King Charles, 
PERSEVE/RANT. 4. [perſeverant, Fr, 
perſeverans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conſtant. - 
Ainſworth, 
To PERSEVE/RE. v. n, [perſevers, Lat.] 
To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give over; 
not to quit the deſign. Wake. 
PERSEVE/RINGLY. ad. [from perſevere. ] 
With perſeverance. 
To PERSIST. v. x. [ perfifo, Lat. perfiſter, 
Fr.] To perſevere; to continue firm; not 
to give over. South, 


PERSI/'STANCE. 
PERSUSTENCY., 7 [from pe. 


1. The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy; perſeverance 1 in good or bad. 
Government of the Tongue, 
2. Obftinacy ; obduracy ; contumac 
. 
PRRSI/STIVE. a. [from per/ift.] Steady; 
not receding from a purpoſe; perſevering. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PERSON, /. [perſonne, Fr. perſona, Lat.] 


1. Individual or particular man or woman. 
Lecke. 


2. Manor woman conſidered as oppoſed to 


things. 1 


3 7 Human Being. 


. Man or woman conſidered as preſet 
*Aing or ſuffering. Sha * 
5. A genecal looſe term for a human be- 
ing. ariſſa. ; 
6, One's 


* 


P E R | 


6. One's ſelf ; not a repreſentative. Dryd, 
7. Exteriour appearance. 
8. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious 


dialogue. Baker. 
9. Character. Hayward. 
10. Character of office. South. 


11. [In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb. Sidney. 
PE/RSONABLE, a. [from perſon. ] | 
1, Handſome; graceful ; of good appear- 
ance. Raleigh. 
2. [In law.] One that may maintain any 
lea ina judicial court. 
PERSO/NAGE. ſ. perſonage, Fr.] 
1. A conſiderable perſon; man or woman 
of eminence. Sidney. 
2. Exteriour appearance; air; ftature. 


8 Hayward. 
3. Character aſſumed, _ Addiſon. 
4. Character repreſented. . Broome, 


PERSONAL. a. ¶ perſonel, Fr. perſonalis, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things; not real. Hooker, 
2. Affecting individuals or particular peo- 


- ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; re- 


lating to one's private actions or character. 
Rogers. 


3. Preſent; not acting by repreſentative, 


| . _— 
4. .Exteriour; corporal, iſon, 
[In law.] Something moveable ; 
ſomething appendant to the perſon. 'Da. 
6. TIn'grammar.] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification of 
the three perſons; oppoſed to imperſonal 
that has only the third. . 
PERSONA/LITY. /. [ from perſonal.] The 
exiſtence or individuality of any one. Lac. 
PE'RSONALLY. ad. [from perſonal.] 
1. In perſon ; in preſence ; not by .repre- 
ſentative. © Hooker, 
2. With reſpect to an individual; particu- 
larly, 2 Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. Ro. 
To 4 * 8 v. a. [from perſona, 
Latin. md: | 
1. To repreſent by a fictitious or , aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repre- 


ſented, „„ 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; 
N to act. ; 1 Cr hac. 


3. To pretend hypocritically, with the ri- 


cCiprocal. pronoun. Swift. 
4. To counterfeit; to feign., Hammond. 
5. To reſemble, Shakeſpeare. 


5. To make a repreſentative of, as in pic- 
ture, Out of uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
PERSONA/TION. /{. [from ptr co 
Counterfeiting of another perſon. Bacon. 
PERSONIFICA/TION, /. from perſonify.] 


ö Prolopopmia ; the change of things to per- 
_ "—- N 


en. : 


Shakeſpeare. 5 


PER 


To PE'RSONIFY, »v. a. [from perſan.] To 

change from a thing to a perſon. | 

a . Perſpectif, Fr. perſpicia, 
Lat. | 


1. Aglaſs through which things are view- 


8 Temple. 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged 
in picture, according to their appearance in 
their real ſituation. Addiſon. 
3. View; viſto, ry 
PE/RSPECTIVE. a. Relating to the ſcienc= 
of viſion ; optick ; optical, Bacon. 
PERSPICA/CIOUS. a. [ perſpicax, Lat.] 
Quick ſighted ; ſharp of ſight. 
PERSPICA/CIOUSNESS. /. [from perſpica- 
cious, ] Quicknels of fight, rowr.. 
PERSPICA/CITY. /. ¶perſpicacite, French.] 
' Quickneſs of fight. roWwn. 
PERSPUCLENCE. ./. [perſpiciens, Latin.] 
The act of looking ſharply. 
PE/RSPICIL. /. [ perſpicillum, Latin.] A 
glaſs through which things are viewed; an 
optick glaſs. 


PIX; 


PEKSPICU/ITY. ſ. [ perſpicuite, Fr. from 
Perſpicucus. ] T7 
1. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be 
; underſtood ; freedom from abſcurity or am- 
biguiry. . Locke. 
2. Tranſparency; tranſlucency ; diapha- 
neity. 370Wns 
PERSPI'CUOQUS, 2. [perſpicuns, Lat.] 
1. Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be 
ſeen through, 
2. Clear to the underſtanding; not ob- 
ſcure; not ambiguous. Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 
PERSPI/CUOUSLY. ad. [ from perſpicuous,] 
Clearly ; not obſcurely. | Bacon. 
PERSPI/CUOUSNESS. ſ. [from perſpica- 
.ous.] Clearneſs; freedom from obſcu- 


rity. 

PERSPVRABLE. a. [ from perſpire,] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cutieular 
pores. i ä Brown, 

.2. Perſpiring ; emitting perſpiration. Bac, 

PERSPIR A'TION. /. | from perſpire.] Ex- 

cretion by the cuticular pores. Arbuthnot., 

PERSPVR ATIVE. a. [from perſpire.] Per- 

forming the act of perſpiration, | 

To PERSPVRE. v. n. [perſpiro, Lat.] 

1. To,perform excretion by the  cuticular 
PRs | | 
2. To be excreted by the fin. Arbutbnot. 
To PERSTRUNGE. v. a. ¶ perſtringo, Lat.] 
0 Sate upon; to glance upon, Dia, 
PERSUA/DABLE. 4. [from perſuade. 
Such as may be SP; : 1 
To PERSUA/DE. v. a. [ perſuadeo, Lat.] 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. 


2. To influence by argument or expoſtula- 
tion. Perſuaſon ſeems. rather applicable 
to the paſſions, and. argument to the rea- 
ſon ; but this is not always obſerved. Sid. 

| 3 · To 


South, . 
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PER 


3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtula- | 
uon Taylor. 


4. To treat by perſuaſion. Shakeſpeare. 


PERSUA/DER. /. {from perſuade.] One 


who influences by perſuaſion; an importu- 
nate adviſer, Bacon, 
PERSUA'SIBLE. 2. ¶ pe- ſuaſſbilis, Lat. per- 
fuafible, Fr.] To be influenced by perſua- 
tion. Government of the Tongue, 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS. ſ. [ from perſuaſible. ] 
The quality of being flexible by perſuaſion. 
PERSUA'SION. . [ perſuaſion, Fr. from 
perfuaſus, Lat.] „ 
1. The act of perſuading; the act of influ- 
eneing by expoſtulation; the act of gaining 
or attempting the paſſions. 
2. The ſtate of being perſuaded; opinion. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


PERSUA'SIVE. 2. {perſuafif, Fr. from 
perſuade.] Having the power of  perſuad- 
ing; having influence on the paſhons. 

: Hooker. 

PERSUA'SIVELY. ad. [from perſuaſive.] 


In ſuch a manner as to perſuade, Milton. 
PERSUA'SIVENESS, /. [from Fee 
Influence on the paſſions. Hammond. 


PERSUA'SORY, a. [pe- ſuaſor ius, Latin; 
from perfuade.} Having the power to per- 


ſuade. | Breen. 
PERT. a. [eert, Weiſn.] 22 855 
1. Lively; briſk; ſmart. Milton. 


a. Saucy ; petulant ; with bold and garru- 
tous loquacity. | : Collier. 
To PERTAIN. . n. ¶ pertines, Lat.] To 
belong; to relate. Hayward. Peacham. 
PERTEREBRA'TION. /. [ fer and terebra- 
tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. 
PERTINA/ CIO US. a. [ from pertinax. ] 


1. Obſtinate; ſtubborn; perverlely reſo- 


| © 2% PS | 8 Walton, 

2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; ſteady, 
PERTINA'/CIOUSLY. 2“. [from pertinaci- 
* eas. ] Obſtina:ely; ſtubbornly. 


Kirg Charles, Tillotſon, 
PERTINACITY. © 


© tinacious. ]* | 
7. Obſtipacy; ſtubbornneſs. 
2. Reſolution; conſtan x. 
PE'RTINACY. /. from p-rtinax.] ] 
1. Obftinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; * 


A 
2, Reſclution ; ſteadineſs ; conſtancy, 
8 a Taylor. 
PERTINENCE. 


Brown, 


* 


Ty * 
. [from pertines, Lat.] 
PE'RTINENCY, $ Juſtneſs of relation to 
the matter in hand; propriety to the pure 
poſe ; appoſiteneſs, 9 8 08 Bentley. 
PERTINEN T. a, [ pertinens, Lat. pertinent, 

. | 4 
1. Lag to the matter in hand; juſt to 
the purpoſe; not uſeleſs to the end propoſ- 


% 


4 


Orway, 8 


Soutb. 8 
To PERVA7DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat.] 


J. [ Pertinacia, 
PERTINA/CIOUSNESS. 5 Lat. from per- | | 
|  PERVA'SION, . [from pervade.] The 


Bacon, * 


PER 


2. Relating ; regarding ; concerning. 
Hocker, 
PE'RTINENTLY, ad. from pertinent. ] Ap- 
poſitely ; to the purpoſe. Taylor. 
PE'RTINENTNESS. ,. {from pertinent. ] 
Appoſiteneſs. . 
PERTV/NGENT. a. [pertingens, Latin. ] 
Reaching to; touching. 
PE'RTLY. ad. ¶ from pert.] 
1. Briſkly; ſmartly, 
2. Saucily; petulantly. 
. [from pert.] 
73 


Pope. 
Self | 


1. Briſk fol ſaucineſs; petulance. 
i Pope. 
2. Petty livelineſs; ſpritelineſs without 
foree. N atts. 
PERTRA/NSIENT. 4. ¶ pertramſiens, Lat.] 
Paſſing over. Didi. 
To PERTVU/RB....- : v. 4. [perturbo, 
To PERTU/RBATE. { Lat.] 


1. To diſquiet; to diſturb; to deprive of 
tranquility. Sarndys. 
2. To diſorder; to confuſe ; to put out of 
regularity, 35 Brown. 
PER TURBA'/TION, /. [perturbatio, Lat.] 


1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 


quility. Ray. 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. Bacon. 

3. Diſturbance; diſorder; confuſion; 
commotion, ; Bacon. 

4. Cauſe of diſquĩet. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Commotion of paſſions. Ben, Fahnſon, 
PERTURBA'TOUR, /. [perturbater, Lat.] 
Raiſer of commotions. 20 1 
PERTU/SED. a. [pertuſus, Lat.] Bored; 

' punched z pierced with holes. 
PER TU'SION. /. [from pertuſus, Lat. 
1. The act of piercing or punching. 
| | 1 * Arbutbnot. 
2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 
| Bacon. 


1. To paſs through an aperture; to per- 


meate. Blackmore, 
2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. , 


act of pervading or paſſing through. 

8 e. 
* SE. 4. [pervers, Fr. perverſus, 

t. 3 5 
1. Diſtorted from the right. Milton, 
2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn ; un- 
traftable, | Dryden. 
. Petulant ; vexatious, Shakeſpeare. 
PERVE/RSELY. ad. [from perverſe. ] With 
intent to vex; peeviſhly; vexatiouſly; 
ſpitefully; croſsly. Dioecay of Piety. 
PER VE/RSENESsS, ſ. [from perwer/e.] _ 
1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteiul croſſ- 


neſs, Sh Denne. 

2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe, 

5 | Bacon. 
PER» 


PES 


PERVE/RSION: ſ. [ perverſion, Fr. from 
perwerſe.] The act of perverting; change 


ro worſe, Z Swift. 

PERVE/RSITY. /. [ perverſite, Fr. from 

erverſe.] Perverſeneſs ;_ croſſneſs. Norris. 

To PERVE/RT. v. a. ¶ perwerto, Lat.] 

1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe, 

4 Dryden. 
2, To corrupt; to turn from the right. 

COTE Milton. 
PERVE CAT ER. ſ. [from pervert. ] 

1. One that changes any thing from good 
to bad; a corrupter. South, 
2. One who diſtorts any thing from the 

- right purpoſe, Stilling fleet. 

PERVE/RTIBLE. a. [from pervert.] That 
may be eaſily perverted. Ainſworth, 

PERVICA'/CIOUS., 2. [ pervicax, Latin. ] 
Spitefully obſtinate ; peeviſhly contumaci- 
ous, Clariſſa. 

PERVICA/CIOUSLY, ad. [from pervica- 
cious. ] Wiah ſpiteful obſtinacy, 

PERVICA'/CIOUSNESS, 7 /. [fervicacia, 

PERVICA'CITY, 8 

PERVICA CV. ful obſtinacy. 

PE/RVIOUS. a. [ pervius, Lat.] 

1. Admitting paliage; capable of being 
permeated,. | Taylor. 
2, Pervading ; permeating. Prior. 

PE'R VIOUSNESS. /. [from pervious.] Qua- 

lity of admitting a paſſage. Boyle. 

PERU'KE. /. [perugue, Fr.] A cap of 
falſe hair; a periwig. Wiſeman. 

To PERU/KE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
dreſs in adſcititious hair. 

PERU'KEMAKER, ſ. [perule and maker, ] 
A maker of perukes ; a wigmaker, | 

PERU'SAL. /. [from peruſe. ] The act of 
reading, Atterbury, 

To PERU/SE. v. a. [per and uſe, ] 

I. To read, Bacon. 
2. To obſerve; to examine. Shakeſpeare, 

PERU'SER. /. [ from peruſe, ] A reader; 
examiner, | Woodward. 

PESA/DE. ſ. A motion a horſe makes, 

- _Farrier's Di&, 

 PESSARY. . [ pefſarie, Fr.] Is an ob- 
long form of medicine, made to thruſt up 
into the uterus upon ſome extraordinary 

. occaſions, A butl net. 

PEST. ſ. [ pefte, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] | 
1. Plague; peſtilen ee. Pepe. 
2, Any thing miſchievous or deſtructi we. 

18 Maller. 

To PE'STER. 2, a. [ peſter, Fr.] 

1. To diſturb; to perplex; to harraſs; 


to turmoi}, Swift, 
2. To encumber. Milton. 


PES TERER. ſ. [from peſter.] One that 
peſters or diſturbs. k 
PE'STEROUS, a. [from paſter.] Encum- 
bering; cumberſome, Bacon. 
PE'STHOUSF, / [from peſt ang bore, ] An 
Vor. II. 7 


Lat.] Spite- 


hoſpital for perſons infected with the 
lague. 3 
PE »TI'FEROUS. a. { from peftifer, Latin,] 
1. Deſtructive; miſchievous. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Peſtilential z malignant; infectious. 


Arbuthnot, 


PE/STILENCE. | peftilence, Fr. peſtilentia, 


Lat.] Plague; peſt ; contagious diſtemper. 
5 Shakeſpeare. 
PE'STILENT. a. [| Peſtilent, Fr. peſlilens, 
Lat. 
1. 1 plagues; malignant. Bentley. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive. Knolles. 
PESTILE'NTIAL. a, | peſtilentie!, French; 
peſiiiens, Lat. 
I. Partaking of the nature of peftilence 
producing peſtilence; infectious; conta- 


gious. Moadævard. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive; pernicious. 
South. 


PE/STILENTLY. ad. [from peſtilent.] Miſ- 
chievouſly ; deſtructively. | 
PESTILLA'TION. .. piſtillum, Lat.] The 
act of pounding or breaking in a mortar. 

Brown. 

PESTLE, ſ. Piſtillum, Lat.] An infiru- 

ment with which any thing is broken in a 

mortar. ; Locke. 

PESTLE of Pork, ſ. A gammon of bacon. 

| Ain worth, 

PET. /. [deſpit, Fr.] 

1. A ſlight paſſion ; a ſlight fit of anger, 

Milton, 

2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and 

brought up by hand. Hanmer, 


 PE'TAL. ſ. { petalum, Lat.] Petal is a 


term in botany, ſign fy ing thoſe fine colour - 
ed leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plants, Quircy. 
PETA/LOUS, a. [from petal.] Having petals, 
PE'TAR. . 8 French; petardo, 
PE TARD. 5 Italian.] An engine of me- 
tal, almoſt in the ſhape of a hat, about 
ſeven inches deep, and about five inches 
over at the mouth; when charged with 
fine powder well beaten, it is covered with 
a madrier or plank, bound down faft with 
ropes, running through haneles, which 
are round the rim near the mouth of it: 


this petard is applied to gates or barriers of 


ſuch places as are deſigned to be ſorprized, 
to blow them up. Military Dic. Hud:bres. 
PETE CHIAL. a. [from petechiæ, Lat n.] 
Peſtilentially ſpotted. 5 
PE/TTER-WORT. . This plant differs 
from St. John's-wort, Mille , 


PETIT. a. [French,] Small; inconſider- 


able, 1 
PETI/TION. /. [ petitio, Lat.] 
1. Requeſt ; intreaty ; ſupplicetion ; pray- 


South, 


er. | Hooker, 

2, Sirgle branch or article of a prayer. 
Dryden, 
4 X To 


Arbutbnot. 
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PET 


To PETITION. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To ſolicite; to ſupplicate. Aadiſon. 
PETPFTIONARILY. ad. { from petitionary. ] 
By way of begging the queſtion, Proton, 
PETFTIONARY, «a. | from ęctition.] 

x. Supplicatory; coming with petitions, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſts. Sewif?, 
PETUFTIONER. /. from pecition.] One 
_. who offers a petition. - - South, 
PETFTORY. 2. [Petiterius, Lat. fpetitcire, 
Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming the property 
of any thing. * Ainſworth, 
PE'TRE, /. {from petra, a ſtone. ] Nitre ; 
ſalt-petre. Boyle. 
PETRE'SCENT. a. [ petreſcers, Latin, ] 
Growing ſtone ; becoming tone, Boyle, 
PETRIFA'CTION. /. | from petriße, Lat.] 
. The act of turning to ſtone ; the fate 
of being bunned to ftone* Brown, 
2. That which is mede tone. 
PETRIFACTIVE. a. from perrifacio, Lat.] 
Having the power to form ſtore. Hrexun. 
PETRIFICA'TION. . [petreficartion, Fr. 
from petrify.] A body formed by chang- 
ing other matter to ſtone, Boyle. 
PETRVFICK. 4. [ petrificus, Lat.] Having 
the power to change to one. Milton. 
To PE'TRIFY. v. 4. | petrifier, Fr, petra 
and fo, Lat.] To change to ſtone. 
; Nocdxvard. 

To PETRTF TV. . 2. To become ſtone. 


Dryden. 

PRBT ROL. . 1 fetrele, French, ] 

PETRO/LEUM. liquid bitumen, 
black, floating on the water of ſprings. 


| Wadward, 
PE'TRONEL. ſ. [perrinal, Fr.] A piſtol; 
a ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. 
Hudibras. 
PE'TTICOAT. ſ. [| petit and ccat.] The 
lower part of a woman's dreſs. Sucking. 
PETIFO*GGER. . [corroupted from pe:- 
trvoguer ; petit and woguer, French.] A 
petty ſmall-rate lawyer. Seoift. 


_ PE/TTINESS. ſ. [from petty.] Smallneſs; 


littieneſs; inconfiderableneſs ; unimpor- 


tance, Shakeſpeare. 
PE'TTISH, 3. [from pet.] Fretful ; pee- 
viſn. Creech, 


PETTISHNESS, ſ. [from pettiſp.] Fret- 
fulneſs ; pecviſhneſs, Collier. 
PETTTTOES. ſ. [| perty and toe.] 
1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
PETTO. [Italian,] The breaſt ; figura- 
tive by privacy. | 
PE'TTY. a, | petit, Fr.] Small; inconſi- 
derable; inferiour; little. Stilling feet. 
PET TCO V. /. An herb. | 
PE/TULANCE. 2 /. | petulance, Fr, petu- 
PE'TULANCY. S lantia, Lat.] Saucineſe; 


Cheyne. 


PHA 


peeviſnneſs; wantonneſs, Clarendin, 
PE'/TULANT, 4. ¶ putelans, LMS perla, 


„„ 
1. Saucy; perverſe. Matte, 
2. Wanton. Specrator. 


PE'/TULANTLY, ad. [ from petulant. 
With petulance ; with ſaucy pertnefs. 
PEW. ſ. [ puye, Dutch. ] A ſeat incloſed in 

a church, | Addiſon, 
PE!/WET. /. f Dutch. ] 

1. A water fowl. Carew, 

2. The lapwing. 
PEWT ER. ſ. [peauter, Dutch. J 

1. A compound of metals; an artificial 


metal. Bacon. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe, 
Addiſn, 


PEW/TERER. . | from fewer, ] A 
ſmith who works in pewter, Boyle, 
PHAENOMENON, /. This has ſometimes 
fphamnemena in the pural. [$paiveueyr, ] An 
appearance in the works of nature, 
' Newton, 
PHAGEDE'/NA, /. [a ; from $ayz, 
edo, to eat. An ulcer, where the ſharp- 
neſs of the humours eats away the fleſh, 
PHAGEDE/NICEK. a. | pbagedenigue, 
PHAGEDE/NOUS, 4 Fr.] Eating; cor- 
roding. man. 
PHALANX. ſ. [ Pbalorx, Lat.] A troop 
of men cloſely embodied. Pope. 


PHANTA/SM. 7 /. Lohas ua, pailagie ; 
PHANTA/SMA. S phantaſme, phantajie, 


Fr,} Vain and airy appearance ; ſome- 
thing appearing only to imagination, 
Raleigh, 
PHANTA/STICAL, See FANTASTI- 
PHANTA/STICK. CAL. | 
PHANTOM. ſ. [ phantome, Fr.] | 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition. Atterbury. 
2. A fancied viſion, Ropers. 
PHARISA/ICAL. a. [from phariſee.] Ri- 
tual ; externally religious, from the ſect 
of the Phariſees, whoſe religion confiſted 
almoſt wholly in ceremonies, - Bacon. 
PHARMACE/UTICAL. ? a. [paguauli- 
PHAR MACE/UTICE., 5 ug, from opaz- 
{caxeuw,] Relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of me- 
- dicines. 
PHARMACO/LOGIST. /. [$4gmwave and 
Azyw.} One who writes upon drugs. 
WEIS Weedward, 
PHARMACO'LOGY. {, [$&g4axy and 
N .] The knowledge of drugs and me- 
dicines, | 
PHARMACOPOEVA, ſ. | qdgpany and 
0, A diſpenſatory; a book contain- 
ing rules for the compoſition of medicines. 
PHARMACO/POLIST, ſ. [ $Yguazy and 
* roxiw.] An apothecary; one who ſells 
medicines, | 
PRHA/R- 


PHI 


PHA'RMACY. ,. [from $dzazo.] The 


art or ptactice of preparing medicines; the 


trade of an apothecary. Garth, 
PHA/ROS, 2 .. [from pharos in Egypt. ] 
PHARE., A light-houſe ; a lantern 
from the ſhore to direct ſailors. Arbuthnot. 
PHAR YNGO'TOMY. /. [pdgvyt and mi= 
m] The act of making an incifion into 
the wind-pipe, uſed when ſome tumour 
in the throat hinders reſpiration. 5 
PHA'SELS. ſ. I pba{edi, Latin.] French 
beans. Ainſworth, 
PHA'SIS. ſ. In the plural phaſes. Pa; 
phaſe, Fr.] Appearance exhibited by any 
body; as the changes of the moon. 
Creech, 
PHASM. {. [t.] Appearance; phan- 


tom ; fanci-d apparition. ammond. 


| PHE/ASANT, fe | phafianus, Lat.] A kind 


of wild cock. Pope. 
PHEER. . A companion. See FEER. 
To PHEESE. v. a. | perhaps to feaze.] To 
comb ; to fleece; to curry. Shakeſpeare. 
PHENTV/COPTER. y. [q«nzinizg@-.] A 
kind of bird, | | Hakewll. 
PHENNIX. f. [o.] The bird which is 
ſuppoſed to exiſt fingle, and to riſe again 
from its own aſhes, Milton. 
PHENOMENON. ſ. [ pa⏑ę te; pbeno- 
mene, Fr, it is therefore often written pbæ- 
nome non. | 5 
I, Appearance; viſible quality. Burnet, 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 
pearance, 
PHY/AL. ſ. [ phiala, Lat. phicie, Fr.] A 
ſmall bottle. '_ Newton. 


PHILA'NTHROPY, h. ente and avIgu= 


T%;,] Love of mankind ; good nature. 
g Aadiſon. 
PHILYVPPICK. 4. from the invectives of 
Demoſthenes agaiaſt Phil/p of Macedon. ] 

Any invective declamation. 

PHILO'LOGER. /. .] One whoſe 
chief ſtudy is language ; a grammarian ;'a 
critick. | Sprat. 
PHILO'LOGICAL. a. | from philciozy.] 
Critical ; grammatical, Watts. 
PHILO'LOGIST. / [$5xcy0%. ] A critick; 


a grammarian. 


PHILO'LOGY. . [ $99iz 3 philelogie, 


Fr.] Criticiſm ; grammatical learning. 
| | Valter. 
PHIV/LOMEL. . [| from Pbilomela, 
PLC H. changed into a bird. 
The nightingale, ' Shakeſpeare. 
PHYLOMOT, a. [ corrupted from. feri//e 
morte, a dead leaf, ] Coloured like a dead 
leaf, 3 Addiſon, 
PHILO'SOPHEME. /. [q00%pnpens } Prin- 
ciple of reaſoning ; theorem. Watts, 
PHILO/ZQPHER. /. ¶ philoſophus, 2 A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or 


natural. ? Hooker, 


PHL 


PHILOSO'/PHERS one. /. A tone dream. 
ed of by alchemiſts, which, by its touch, 
converts baſe metals into gold, ; 

PHILOSO/PHICK, 4. | philoſophique, 

PHILOSO'PHICAL. $ Fr. | 
1. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a 


philoſopher, | Milton. 
2. Skilled in philoſophy. Shakeſpeare. 
Frugal ; abſte mious. Dryden. 


PHILOSO'PHICALLY. ad. [from pbiloſo- 
phical, | In a philoſophical manner; rati- 
onally ; wiſely. Bentley, 

To PHILOSO'/PHIZE. v. a. [from philoje- 
fhy.] To play the philoſopher; to rea- 
ſon like a philoſopher, L' Eftrange. 

PHILO'SOPHY. /. [ phrizſophia, Lat.] 

1. Knowledge natural or moral, i 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which na- 
tural effects are explained. Locke. 
3. Reaſoning ; , argumentation. Rogers. 
4. The courſe of ſciences read in the 
ſchools. : 

PHIYLTER, /. [$i ; philtre, Fr.] Some- 
thing to cauſe love, Dryden, 

To PHIULTER. v. a. | from the noun. | To 
charm to love, Government of the Tongues 

PHIZ. . [A ridiculous contraction from 
phyfogromy. | The face. Stepney. 

PHLEBO'TOMIST. g. | from f and 
i. One that opens a vein ; a blood- 
letter. | 

To PHLEBO'TOMISE. 2. 3. ¶ phlebotomi- 
ſer, Fr.] Tolet blood. Hawe!, 

PHLEBO/TOMY.. /. [$veBroprn,] Blood- 
letting; the act or practice of opening a 
vein for medical intentions. Brecun. 

PHLECM. ſ. [M.] | 
1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce Nluggiſhnels or dulneſs. Roſcommon. | 
2. Water, Boyle, 

PHLE/GMAGOGUES, ſ. u and 
& y%.] A purge of the milder fort, ſup- 
poſed to- evacuate phlegm and leave the 
other humours. | Floyer. 


PHLEGMA/ TICK, a. [$Mypmalin.] 


1. Abounding in phlegm. Arbutbnot. 
2. Generating phlegm. Brown, 
3. Watry. 8 Newton, 
4. Dull; cold; frigid, Southern 


PHLE'/GMON. J. [$aexpcom.] An inflam- 


mation; a burning tumour. Wiſeman, 

PHLE/GMONOUS. a. [from phlegmon, ] 
Inflammatory ; burning. Harvey. 

PHLEME, /. [from pblæbotomus, Lat.] An 
inſtrument which is placed on the vein 
and driven into it with a blow. 

PHIL OGL STON. ſ. [$Mo1G35;, from .] 
I. A chemical liquour extremely inflame 
mable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 
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PHO/N ICKS. /. [from Su.] The doc- 
trine of ſonnas, 

PHONOCA'/MPTICK, a. [S and rare 
.] Having the power to inflect or turn 
Khe ſound, and by that to alter it, Derbam. 

PHO'SPHOR, SEN 

PHO'SPHOR US. 8 . [P beſeborus, Latin.] 

1. The morning ſtar. Pope, 
2. A chemical ſubſtance which, expoſes to 
the air. takes fire, Cheyne. 

PHRASE. ſ. [$e4eu. ] 

1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to 

a language. 

2. An expreſſion ; a mode of ſpeech. 
Tillotſon. 

3. Stile; expreſſion. Shakeſpeare. 

To PHRASE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
ſtile ; to call; to term. Shakeſpeare. 

PHRASEO'LOGY. * DPedcis and Nes ] 
1. Stile; diction, . Sift. 
2. A phraſe book, 


PHRENTTIS. /. Lene. Madneſs. 


Wiſeman, 

PHRENE'TICE, 2 3. [ $erynlint; 5 pbrene- 
PHRE'N'TICK. tigue, French. ] Mad; 

inflamed in the brain; frantick, WWoodzo, 


PHRE'NSY. /. {from prize; frenefic, 


French.] Madneſs ; frantickoefs. Mil ton. 

PHTHYSICAL. 2. [$5:9:xg.] Waſting. 

Harvey. 

PHTHVSICK. . CREEJ! A conſumption. 

Harvey. 
PHTHTSIS. ſ. [eig.] A conſumption. 
W. ſeman. 

PHYLA'CTERY, ſ. [$Mavin:ty.] A ban- 
dage on which was inſcribed ſome memo- 
rable ſentence. Hammond, 

PHY SICAL. 3. [from phxſick.] 

1. Relating to nature or to natural philoſo- 
phy; not moral. Hammond. 
2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing. 

3. Medicinal; helpful to health. Shake, 
4. Reſembling phyſick. 

PHYY/SICALLY, ad. {from phyfral.] Ac- 
cording to nature; by natural operation 
not morally, Stilling fleet, 

PHYSICIAN. fe | phyficien, Fr. from phy- 

cl.] One who profeſſes the art of healing. 
Bacon. 

PHY/SICK. J. I gut.] The ſcience of 

healing. 


2. Medicines; remedies. Fade | 


Un common phraſe.] A purge. 
To PHY'SICK. . a. Ffrom the noun.] To 
purge ; to treat with phyſick ; to cure. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PHYSICO'THEOLOGY. . [from phyſico 
and zteolegy.] Divinity enforced or illuſ- 
trated by natural philoſophy. 
 PHYSIO'GNOMER. fe [ frem phyſio- 
PHYSIO'GNOMIST. c gnomy. | One who 
judges of the temper or future ſortune by 
the features of the face, Peatbam. 


10 
PHYSIOGNO'MICK. 2, een 
PHY . 'vexo;, ] Drawn 

from the contemplation of the face; con- 
verſant in contemplation of the face, 
PHYSIO”GNOMY., /. [ ,ein. ] 
1. The art of diſcovering the temper, 
and foreknowing the fortune by the fea. 
tures of the face. Bacon. 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. 
Hudi bras. 
PHYSIOC'LOGICAL. #2. [from phyſcolog y. ] 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural 
conſtitution of things. | Bg 4 
PHY SIOLOGIST. from phyfolrgy, 
writer of natural philoſophy. 
PHYSIO/LOGY. . [voi and xiz.] The 
doctrine of the conſtttution of the works 
of nature, Benticy, 
PHYSY. /. The ſame with fufee, 
PHYTVYVOROUS. a. [le and woro, Lat.] 
That eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray, 
PHYTO'GRAPHY. /. Io and ygdpe.] 
A deſcription of plants. 
PHY/TOLOGY. ſ. [e and xs. ] The 
_ 6oQtrine of plants; botanical diſcourſe. 
PIVACLE. f. [piaculum, Latin. ] An enor- - 
mous crime. Heowel, 
PIA'CULAR. 8. iacular it, fiaculun, 
PIA'CULOUS. Latin, ] 
1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone, 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown, 
3- Criminal ; attrociouſly bad, 
Glanvill:, 
PIA-MATER. ſ. [Latin.] A thin and de- 
licate membrane, which lies under the du» 
ra mater, and covers immediately the ſubs 
Nance of the brain. 
PYANET. /. 
; — bird ʒ the leſſer wood becker. 
2. The maegp ie, 
PVASTER. /. 1 Italian.] An Italian 
coin, about five ſhillings flerling in value, 
: Did. 
PAE A. ſ. [Italian.] A walk under a 
roof ſupported by pillars. Arbuthnit, 
PICA. /. Among printers, a particular ſize 
of their types or letters. 
PICARO'/ON. /. [from picare, Italian. ] A 
robber; a plunderer. Temple. 
PVCCAGE. /. ¶ precagium, low Latin. ] Mo- 
ney paid at fairs for breaking ground tor 
booths, 
To PICK. v. a. [ picken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cull; to chuſe ; to ſelect ; to glean, 
Knolles, 
2. To take up; to gather; to find induſ- 
tricuſſy. Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious, by gleaning out either part. 
Bacon 
4. To clean, by gathering off graduallxa n 
thing adhering, Moore, 
5, [Piguer, 


PC 


5. [Pigner Fr.] To pierce; to ſtrike with 
a ſharp inſtrument, Wiſeman, 
6. To ftrike with bill or beak; to peck. 
Proverbs. 
7. [Picare, Italian.] To rob. Sbaleſp. 
3. To open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 
| | | Denbam. 
9. ToPicx a hole in one's coat, A pro- 
verbal expreſſion for one finding fault with 
another, ie 
To PICK. v. u. 

1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 
2, To do any thing nicely and leiſurely. 

| Dryden. 


PICK, . A ſharp pointed iron tool, Mood. 
 PI/CKAPACK, ad. [from pack.] In manner 


— 


PICK BACK. a. 


of a pack. L* Eftrange. 
PVCKAXE. /. [pick and axe.]J An axe not 
made to cut but pierce ; an axe with a ſharp 
point. Milton. 
On the back, Hudibras. 
PIV/CKED. a, [ pique, Fr.] Sharp; ſmart. 
Mortimer. 
To PVCKEER. v. a. ¶picare, Italian. ] 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 
Oe Ainſworth, Hudibras. 
PI'CKER, /. {from p#ci, } 
1, One who picks or culls, 
2. A pickaxe ; an inſtrument to pick with. 
; | Mortimer. 
PICKE/REL. /. [from pile.] A ſmall pike, 
PICKEREL-WEED. /. [ from pike. ] A wa- 


ter plant, from which pikes are fabled to 


Walton. 


be generated, 


PI'CKLE, /. pill, Dutch.] 


1. Any kind of falt liquour, in vhich fleſh 


or other ſubſtance is preſerved, Aadiſen. 
2. Thing kept in pickle, 
3. Condition; ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 


PVYCKLE or pighrel, ſ. A ſmall parcel of 
land incloſed with a hedge, which in ſome: 
countries is called a pings. Philips. 

To PYCK LE. v. a. from the noun. ] : 
1. To preſerve in pickle, Dryden. 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad. | 


 PVCKLEHERRING. 8 [pickle and berring.] 


A jack- pudding; a merry-andiew z a zany; 
a buffoon. | Addiſon. 
PICKLOCK. g. [pick and Eck. ] 
1. An inſtrument by which locks are opened. 
8 | Brown, 
2. The perſon who picks locks. 
PICKPOCKET. 5 ſ. [pick and pocket, or 
PV'CKPURSE. purſe.] A thief who 
ſteals, by putting his hand privately into 
the pocket or purſe, _ Bentley, 
PICK TOO/TH. g. [ick and zocrb.] An in- 
ſtrument by which the testh are cleaned. 
Savoir. 


Mortimer. 


PICKTHA/NK, /. ¶ pick and thank, ] An 


officious fellow, who does what he is not 
defired. Fairfax, L Eftrange. South. 


PICT. /. [ Pictus, Lat.] A painted perſon. 


Lee. 
PICTO/RIAL. a: | from pictor, Lat.] Pro- 
duced by a painter, Brown, 
PICTURE. /. [pi4ura, Latin, ] 
1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in 
colours, Shakeſpeare. 
2, The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painterss Stilling fleet, 
4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation, 
Locke, 
To PICTURE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting, 
| Brown, 
2, To repreſent, Spenſer. 
To PVDDLE. v. u. 
1. To pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, 
and without appetite. Swift. 
2. To trifle ; to attend to ſmall parts ra- 
ther than to the main, 
PI/DDLER. /. [from piddle.] One that eats 
ſqueamiſhly, and without appetite, 
PIE: . 
1. Any cruft baked with ſomething in it. 
Dryden. 
2. [ Pica, Latin.] A magpie; a partico- 
loured bird. Shakeſpeare, 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called 
- from the rubrick. 
4. Cock and pie, was a flight expreſſion in 
Shakeſpeare's time, of which I know not 
the meaning» | 
PIE/BALD. a. [from pie.] Of various co- 
lours; diverſified in colour. 
PIECE. ſ. [piece, French, ] 


1. A patch, f 

2. A part of a whole; a fragment, Acts. 

3. A part. | Tillotſon. 

4. A picture. | Dryden, 

5. A compoſition ; performance. Addiſon, 
6. A fingle great gun, Kiolles, 
7. A hand gun. Cbeyne. 


9. In ridicule and contempt : as, a piece of 
a lawyer, 

10. A Przce. To each. More. 
11. Of a Pixcx with, Like; of the 
ſame ſort; united; the ſame with the reſt, 
| ; Roſcommon, 

To P1zce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
Bacon, 
2. To join; to unite, | | 
3. To PIECE out, To encreaſe by addition, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To PIECE. v. n. | from the noun. I To 
join; to coaleſce z to be compacted, Bacon, 
PIFE/CER. ſ. [from piece,] One that pieces, 
PIE'CELESS, 4. | from picce, ] Whole; 
compact; 
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compact; not made of ſeparate pieces. 

ea. "Iu | Donne. 
PIE'CEMEAL. ad. | pice and mel, Sax. ] 
In pieces; in fragments. Hudibras. Pope. 
PIE*CEMEAL. 42. Single; ſeparate ; divided. 
| Government of the Tongue. 

PIE'D. 2. {from pie. ] Variegated ; partico- 
loured. Drayton. 
PIE'DNESS. ſ. [from pied.] Variegation 


diverſity of colour. Shakeſpeare, 
PIE*LED. a. Bald. Shakeſpeare, 
PVEPOWDER court. ſ. | from pied, foot, 
and pou/dye, duſty.] A court held in fairs 


for redreſs of all diſorders committed therein. 
PIER. ſ. | pierre, Fr.] The columns on 
which the arch of a bridge is raiſed, Bacon, 
To PIERCE. ©. a. [| piercer, Fr.] 
x. To penetrate ; to enter; to force. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To touch the paſſions ; to affect. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To PIERCE. v. u. 
1. To make way by force. 
2. To ftrike ; to move; to affect. Shakeſp. 
3. To enter; to dive. Sidney. 
4. To affect ſeverely. Shakeſpeare. 
PIE'RCER. /. {from pierce. ] 
1. An inftrument that bores or penetrates. 
| Tuſſer. 
2. The part with which inſes perforate 
bodies, 23 CREE Ray. 
3. One who perforates. 
PIE'RCINGLY. ad, {from pierce.] Sharply. 
PIERCINGNESS. /, | from piercing. ] Pow- 


er of piercing. erbam, 
PVETY. ſ. [pictas, Lat. piete, Fr.] 
1. Diſcharge of duty to Gd. Peacbam. 


2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperiour 

relation. ; g | 
PIG. ſ. [Ligge, Dutch. 

1. A young four or boar. Floyer. 

2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. 

| Pepe. 


To PIG. v. 2. [from the noun.) To farrow 3 


to bring pigs. 

PPYGEON. . { pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred 
in 2 cote or a ſmall houſe ; in ſome places 
called dovecote. Raleigh, 

PYGEONFOOT. . An herb. Air fwworth. 

PI'GEONLIVERED. 4. [ pigeon and /iver. ] 
Mild ; ſoft; gentle. Shakeſpeare, 

PI/GGIN. . In the northern provinces, a 
ſmall veſſel. 

PIGHT. [old preter. and part. pai. of pitch, ] 
Pitches ; placed; fixed ; determined. 

Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 

* PVUGMENT, ,. [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; 
colour to be laid on any body. > Boyle, 

PVYVOCMY. /. [pigmens, Lat.] A ſmall na- 
tion, "fabled to be devourcd by the cranes. 

Garth, 

PIGNOR A'TION, f. [eignera, Lat.] The 

act of pledęing. 555 


Bacon. 


PILE. h. [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch. ] 


PII. 


PI'GNUT. /. [eig and aut.] An earth nut. 


Shakeſpeare, 
PI'GSNEY, ſ. Ipiza, Sax. a girl.] A word 
of endearment to a girl. | 
PIGWIDGEON. . Any thing pretty or 
ſmall. | Cleaveland. 
PIKE. f. [pigue, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp.] 
1. The pike is the tyrant of the freſh wa- 
ters. Bacen obſerves the pike to be the 
longeſt lived of any freſh water fiſh, and yet 
he computes it to be not uſually above forty 
ears. | Walton, 
2. [ Pigue, Fr.] A long lance uſed by the 
foot ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, to 
which bayonets have ſucceded. Hayward. 
3. A fork uſed in, huſbandry. Tuffer. 
4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs between 
which any thing to be turned is faſtened, 
5 Morxon. 
PI/KED. a. [ pique, French. ] Sharp; a- 
cuminated ; ending in a point. GShakeſp, 
PUKEMAN., ſ. [pike and man.] A ſoldier 
armed with a pike. Knolles. 
PFKESTAFF, ſ. [ pike and af. ] The 
wooden frame of a pike. TDarſer. 
PILA/STER. ſ. [ ilaſtre, Fr.] A ſquare 
column ſometimes inſulated, but oftener ſet 
within a wall, aud only ſhewing a fourth 
or a fifth part of its thickneſs. Di#; 
PVLCHER. . 
1. A furred gown or caſe ; any thing lined 
with fur, | | Hanmer, 
2. A fiſh like a herring. 


1. A ſtrong piece of woad driven into the 
ground to make firm a foundation. Xnolles. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. Shakeſp, 
3- Any thing heaped together to be burned, 


| Collier. 

4. An edifice ; a builcing. Pepe. 
8˙ [pilas, Latin.] A hair, Shakeſp. 
Hairy ſurface ; nap. Grew, 


7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 


| Drayton. 

8. One fide of a coin; the reverſe of crols, 
 'Lotke, 

9. [In the plural, pilzs, J The hemor- 
rhoids. | Arbuthont, 
To PILE. v. 4. | | : 
1. To heap; to coacervate, Sbaleſp. 


2, To fill with ſomething heaped. Abbot. 
PVLEATED, . [pileus, Lat.] In the form 
- of a cover or hat, Wiodwvard, 
FOI . ¶ from pile. ] He who accumu- 

ates, | 
To PULFER. v. @. ¶ filler, French, ] To 
ſteal ; to gain by petty robbery, Bacon, 
To PVLFER, v. a. To practiſe petty theft. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


PI'LFERER, /. | from pilfer. ]J One who 


ſteals petty things. Atterbury, 
PVLFERINGLY, ad, With petty larceny 
filchingly, | | | 
EE PI/LTERY, 


P41 
PILFERY. /. [from pilfer.] Petty theft, 
- L' Eftrange. 
PILGRIM. ſ. [pelgrim, Dutch. ] A travel- 


ler; a wanderer; particularly one who tra- 


vels on a religious account. Stil ling fleet. 
To PYLGRIM. v. 7. [from the noun. Þ To 
wander; to ramble. Grew. 
PI'LGRIMAGE. /. [| pelerinage, Fr.] A 
long journey; travel ; more uſually a jour- 
ney on account of deyotion. Dryden. 
PILL, ſ. | pilfula, Lat. ] Medicine made 
into a ſmall ball or maſs, Crafhaww, 
To PILL. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 
1. To rob; to plunder. 
2. For feel; to ſtrip off the bark. Gen. 
To PILL. v. 2. To be ſtript away; to come 
off in flakes or ſcoriæ. Tob. 
PVLLAGE. /. { pil/age, French. } | : 
1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering 
or pilling, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. The act of plundering. Shakeſpeare. 
To PI/LLAGE. v. a, [from the noun, ] To 
plwKunder; to ſpoil. Arbulbnct. 
PVLLAGER, /. [from pillage. ] A plunderer; 
a ſpoiler. | 


PV/LLAR, ſ. [pilier, Fr. pilaſtra, Italian. ] 


1. A column. Motton. 
2. A ſupporter; a maintainer. Shakeſp. 
 PVLLARED., 4. [from pillar. ] 
© 1, Supported by columns. Milton, 


2. Having the form of a column. Tam. 
PFLLION, /. [from pillow. ] 

1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind a horſeman for 

a woman to fit on. Sevift, 

2. A pad; a pannel; a low ſaddle. Spenſer. 


3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 


horſe. 

PI/LLORY, ſ. I pilleri, Fr. pillorium, low 
Latin,] A frame erected on a pillar, and 
made with holes and folding boards, through 
which the heads and hands of criminals are 
put. | Matis. 

To PULLORY, v. a+ [ pillorier, Fr. from 
the noun.] To puniſh with the pillory. 

5 Gov. of the Tongue. 

PYLLOW. ſ. [ pyle, Sax. puletve, Dutch, | 

A bag of down or feathers laid under the 
head to ſleep on. Donne, 


To PVLLOW, v. a. To reſt any thing on 


« 


2 pillow, Milton. 
PVY/LLOWBEER. 2 /. The cover of a pil- 
PVLLOWCASE. low. Swift, 
PILO/SITY. .. [from pilcſus, Lat.] Hairi- 

neſs, | Bacon, 


PILOT. ſ. [ pilore, Fr. pilcot, Dutch. ]J He 
whoſe office is to ſteer the ſhip, 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


To PILOT. 2. a. [ from the noun, J To 


ſteer; to direct in the courſe, 
PILOTAGE. . | pilorage, Fr. from pilot. ] 
s. Pilot's (kill ; knowledge of coaſts, 
Raleigh. 


2. A pilot's hire, Ainſworth, 


8 hakeſpeare. 


PIN 


PVLSER. ſ. The moth or fly that runs into 
a candle flame, 

PIME NTA. /. ¶ piment, French.] A kind 
of ſpice called Jamaica pepper, all- ſpice. 

Hill. 

PIMP. ſ. [ pinge, Fr. Skinner.] One who 
provides gratifications for the Iuſt of others; 
a procurer; a pander. Addiſon, 

To PIMP. v. a, from the noun, ] To pro- 
vide gratifications for the luſt of others ; 
to pander. Swift. , 

e ohm . [pimpernella, Latin. A 
plant, 

PYMPING., a. [ imple menſcb, a weak man, 
Dutch.] Little. Skinner. 

PPMPLE. ſ. ¶ pompette, French, Þ A ſmall 
red puſtule. ; Audi ſon. 

PIMPLED. a. [from pimple.] Having red 
puſtules ; full of pimples: as, his face is 
pimpled. g 

PIN. /. [eſpingle, French. ] 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and 
round head, uſed by women to faſten their 
cloaths. Pope. 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little va- 
ue. | Spenſer. 
3- Any thing driven to hold parts toge- 
ther; a peg; a bolt. Milton, 
4. Any lender thing fixed in another body. 

” Shakeſpeare. 
5. That which locks the wheel to the 


axle. 


6. The central part. Shakeſpeare. 
7. The pegs by which muſicians intend or 
relax their firings. 

8. A note; a ſtrain. L' Eftrange. 
9. A horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye. : Shakeſpeare. 
10. A Cylindrical roller made of wood. 


: : Gorbet, ö 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
To PIN. v. a. [from the noun, } 


1. To faſten with pins. Pepe. 
2. To faſten; to make faſt. Shate'n. 


3- To join; to fix, Shakeſp. Digly. 
4. [Pin dan, Sax.] To ſhut up; to incloſe; 
to confine, Hoc fer. 

PINCASE. /. in and caſe.] A pincu- 

ion. 

PI/NCERS. ſ. ¶ Pincette, French. ] 

1. An inttrument by which nails are 
drawn, or any thing is gripped, which re- 


quires to be held hard, Spenſer. 
2. The claw of an animal, Addiſon. 


To PINCH. v. 2. [pincer, French.) | 

1. To ſqueeze between the fingers or with 

the teeth, Shakeſpeare. 

2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. 

3. To ſqueeze the fleih till it is pained or 

livid, Shakejpeares 

4. To preſs between hard bodies. 

5. To gall; to fret, Shakeſpeare. 
6. 10 


PIN 


6. To gripe; to oppreſs; to ſtraĩten. 
| gripe ; ppreis z Raleigh, 
7. Todiftreſs; to pain. 
$. To preſs; to drive to difficulties, 
Watts. 
9. To try throughly ; to force out whar is 
contained within, Collier. 
To PINCH. =. =  - 
x. To act with force, ſo as to be felt; to 


bear hard upon; to be puzzling, Dryder. 
2. To ſpare; to be fruyal. Dryden. 
PINCH. ſ. [pringr, Fr. from the rake] 


1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. 


Dryden. 
2. A gripe; a pain given. Shaft ſpcare. 
3. Oppreſſion ; diſtreſs inflicted. LEA. 
4. Difficulty; time of diſtreſs. L' Er. 
PVNCHFIST. . | pinch, fin, and pen- 
PFNCHPENNY. © ny.] A mifer, 
| Ainſevorth, 
. e ag [ pin and cuſpbion.I A 
ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran ar woot on 


which pins are ſtuck, Addiſon, 
PINDUST. ſ. { pin and du.] Small par- 
ticles of metal made by cutting pins. 


Digby. 
PINE. ſ. [pinzs, Latin.] A tree, 
To PINE, v. a. [pinan, Sax. pijnen, Dutch. ] 
1. To languiſh; to wear away with any 
kind of miſery. | Spenſer. 
2. To langviſh with defire. State p. 
To PINE. v. 2. 
1. To wear out; to make to languitſh. 
: | | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To grieve for; to bemoan in filence. 


PVYNEAPPLE. /. A plant. 

PI'NEAL. 4. [ pinza/e, French.] Reſembling 
a pineapple. An epithet given by Des 
Cartes to the gland which he imagined the 
ſeat of the ſoul. Arbuthnot. 

PI/NFEATHERED. 3. ¶ in and feather. |] 
Not fledged ; having the teathers yet only 
beginning to ſhoot. Dryden, 

PIY/NFOLD, ſ. I pindan, Sax. to ſnut up, 

and fold.] A place in which beaſts are con- 
fined. | Milton, 

PVNGLE. f A fmall cloſe ; an incloture, 

PINMONY, ſ. | pin and mincy. ] Money 
allowed to a wite for her private expences 
without account. Addiſon, 

PINGUID, a. [ pinguis, Lat.] Fat; unc- 
tuous. Fe Mortimer. 

PFNHOLE. /. [pin and hole.] A ſmall hole, 
ſuch as is made by the perforation of a pin. 


PI/NION, F{. [pignon, French, ] 
x. The joint of the wing remoteſt from 
the body. | 
2. Shakeſpeare ſeems to uſe it for a feather 
or quill of the wing, 


3. Wing. Pepe. 


Tbomſon. 


Mi ſeman. 


PIO 


4. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwer- 
ing to that of a larger, Fr. 
5, Fetters for the hands. 
To PUNION, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind the wings. Bacon. 
2. To confine by binding the wings. 
3. To bind the arm to the body. Dryden. 
4. To confine by binding the elbows to the 


ſides. ö Dryden. 
5. To ſhackle; to bind. He bert. 
6. To bind to. Pope, 


PINK. {. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 
1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 
kind, Bacon, 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, 
pink-eyed, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Any thing ſupremely excellent, 

Shakeſpeare, 
4+ A colour uſed by painters. Dryden. 
5. | Pingue, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 
ſterned ſhip. Shakeſpeare, 
6. A fiſh; the minow, 

To PINK. v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an oe! 
To work in oylet holes; to pierce in ſmal 
holes. * 

To PINK. v. n. [ pincten, Dutch. ] To wink 
with the eyes. L'Eftrange. 

PI'NMAKER, ſ. [ein and make, ] He who 

makes pins, | 18 

PUNNACE. ſ. [pinnaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Ital.] 

A boat belonging to a ſhip of war. It ſeems 
formerly to have fignified rather a ſmall 
ſloop or bark attegding a larger ſhip. 

Raleigh. 


PINNACLE. ſ. pinnacle, Fr. pinra, Lat.] 
Milton. i 


1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of 
the building. | Clarendon, 
2. A high ſpiring point, Comuley, 


PI'NNER. . {from inna, or pirion,] 
1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. 
Addiſon. 
2. A pinmaker. | 
PINNOCK, /. The tom-tit. Ainſworth. 
PINT. /. f pine, Saxon.} Half a quart'; in 
medicine, twelve ounces; a liquid meaſure. 
| Dryden. 
PUNULES. ſ. In aſtronomy, the fights of 
an aſtrolabe. Dia, 
PIONEER. ſ. [pionier, from pion, obſolete, 
Fr.] One whoſe buſineſs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or fink mines in mi- 
litary operations. Fairfax. 
PYONING. . Works of pioneers. Spenſer. 
PYONY, /. [ pæonia, Lat.] A large flower. 

PI/OUS, 4. | pius, Lat. preux, French. ] 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created 
beings to Ged; godly ; religious ; ſuch as 
is due to ſacred things, 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 


Taylor, ” 
3. Practiſed under the appearance of reli- 
gion. King Charles, 


PVOUSLY, 


Milton. © 


Fre 


| PYOUSLY. ad. [from pious,] In a pious 
manner; religiouſly ; with regard, ſuch as 


is due to ſacred things. Philips. 


Ip. ſ. [ pippe, Dutch. | 
poet 1 ten eite which fowls are 
troubled z a horny pellicle that grows on 
the tip of their tongues, Hudibras. 
2. A ſpot on the cards. Addiſon. 


To PIP. v. n. ¶ Pipio, Latin, ] To chirp or 


cry as a bird, Boyle, 


{ PIPE. ſ. [pib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon, ] 


1. Any long hollow body; a tube. Wiltins. 
2. A tube of clay througk which the fume 
of tobacco is drawn into the mouth. 
Bacon. 
3. An inſtrument of hand muſick, Roſcom, 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, 
the wind- pipe. | Peacham. 
5. The key of the voice, Shakeſpeare, 
6. An office of the exchequer. Bacon, 
7. [ Peep, Dutch. ] A liquid meaſure con- 
taining two hogſheads. Shakeſpeare. 
To PIPE. v. n, [from the noun, ] 
Camden, 


1, To play on the pipe. 
2. To have a ſhrill ſound. Shakeſpeare. 


PI PER. /. [from pipe.] One who plays on 
r pe] N PVSSABED. ſ. A yellow flower growing in 


the pipe. Rev. 


{ PYPETREE, ſ. The lilac tree. 


PI'PING. a. [from pipe.] - 
1. Weak ; feeble; fickly. - Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hot; boiling. 

PI'PKIN, 60 [Diminutive of pipe.] A ſmall 
earthen boiler, Pope. 

PIPPIN. ſ. [ puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner. ] 
A ſharp apple, | King. 

PVQUANT. a. [ piguant, French. ] 

1. Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating. 
| Addiſon. 
2. Sharp; tart ; pungent ; ſevere, Bacon. 

PYQUANCY. /. [from pguant.] Sharpneſs ; 
tartneſs, | 

PIQUANTLY. ad. [from piguant.] Sharp- 
ly; tartly: I 

PIQUE. f. ¶ pigue, French. 


1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty 
malevolence. _ | Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſtrong paſſion. Hudibras. 


3. Point; nicety; punctilio. Dryden. 
To PIQUE. v. 4. | piguer, French. ] | 

1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to 

put into fret. Prior. 


2, To offend; to irritate, Pope. 


3. To value; to fix reputation as on a 


point. c Locke. 


To PIQUEE/R, See Prexzzs. 


' PIQUEFRER., . A robber; a plunderer. 


Swift. 


PIQUET. f. [piquet, French.] A game at 
cards. 2 b 


Prier. 


PIRACY. {. [ewriga)eia.] The act or prac- 


tice of robbing on the ſea, Walter. 
PVRATE. f. [wegaric.] 


1. A ſea- robber. Bacon. 
Vor. II. 5 : 


PIT 


2. Any robber; particularly a bookſcller 
who ſeizes the copies of other men, 
To PIRATE. v. . [from the noun.-] To 
rob by ſea, | Arbuthnor, 
To PVRATE. v. a. ¶ pirater, French. ] To 
take by robbery. | Pope. 
PIRA'TICAL. 4. [ piraticus, Lat.] Preda- 
tory ; robbing ; conſiſting in robbery. 
| Bacon. 
PISCA/TION, /. ¶ piſcatio, Lat.] The act 
or practice of fiſhing. Brocun. 
PI'SCARY, . A privilege of fiſhing. 
PI'SCATORY. a. [ Piſcatorius, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to fiſhes. Addiſon. 
PISCI'V OROUS, 3. [ piſcis and woro, Lat.] 
 Fiſheating ; living on fiſh, Ray, 
PIS H. interj. A contemptuous exclamation, 


S hakeſpeare, 


To PISH. v. 2. [from the interjection.] To 
expreſs contempt. Pope. 
PIV/SMIRE. / [myna, Sax. piſmiere, Dutch. 
An ant; an emmet. Prior. 
To PISS, v. n, ¶ piſſer, Fr, piſſen, Dutch. ] 
To make water. L' Eftrange. 


PISS, .. [from the verb.] Urine; animal 


water, Pope. 


the graſs. | 
PI'SSBURNT, . Stained with urine. . 


PISTA'CHIO. /. [piftaceh?, Italian] The + 


piſtachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, 
Fiſtich nut. Hill. 

PISTE. ſ. French. ] The track or tread a 
horſeman makes upon the ground he goes 
Over. 


PISTVLLATION, /. [ pifilium; Lat.] The 
Z 


act of pounding in a mortar, rOWn, 
PI'STOL. /, [ p1ftole, piſtiolet, French.] A 
ſmall handgun, *- Clarendon, 


To PISTOL. v. 4. [ piftoler, French. ] To 
ſhoot with a piſtol. 

PI/STOLE. ſ. { piftole, French.] A coin of 
many countries and many degrees of value, 


| . +> 2 -Deydan. 
PISTO/LET. /. [diminutive of piſtol.I A 
little piſtol. Donne. 


PISTON. /. ¶piſton, French.) The move- 


able part in ſeveral machines; as in pumps 
and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction or at- 
traction is cauſed; an embolus. 


PIT, /. [pix, Saxon. ] 8 


1. A hole in the ground. Bacon. 
2. Abyſs; profundity. Milton. 
3. The grave. Pſalms. 


4. The area on which cocks fight. 
3 Hudibras, 


5. The middle part of the theatre, 


6. Any hollow of the body: as the pit of 
the ſtomach. | f 
7. A dint made by the finger. 
To PIT. v. a, To fink in hollows. Sharp, 
PITAPAT. , [ patte patte, French. 
4 Y . t, A 


Ca, 


Dryden. 
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F11-T- 
1. A flutter; a palpitation, 
.] 


2. A light quick ſtep. 
PITCH. . [pic, Sax. pix, Lati 
1. The reſin of the pine extracted by fire 
and inſpiſſated. Proverbs. 
2. [From pi##s, Fr. Skinner.] Any degree 
of elevation or height.  CShakeſpeare. 
3. Higheſt riſe, Shakeſpeare. 
4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 


Mi 
Sire; ſtature. Spenſer, 
8. Degree z rate. . 
To PITCH. v. a. [appicciare, Italian. ] 
1. To fix ; to plant. 
Fairfax. Knelles, Dryden. 
2. To order regularly. Hooker, 


3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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3. To fix choice. 
4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 


PFTCHER. /. [ picher, French. 
1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot. 


. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An inftrvment to pierce the ground in 
which any thing is to be fixed. 


Mortimer. 
PI/TCHFORK. /. [Piech and 


fork.} A fork 
PFTCHINESS. , 
darkneſs, 
- PI/TCHY. 2. from pitch, ] ö 
. Smeared with pitch... Dryden. 
BG ing the qualities of pitch. code. 
3. Black ; dark ; diſmal. Prior. 


[from pircby.] Blacknel ; 


Mortimer, 


"PFT-MAN. /. [pit and man.) He that in 
' ſawing timber works below in the pit. 
13 | Aſcxon. 
PP T- SAW. ſ. [pit and ſaw.] The large 
'» faw uſed by two men, of whom one is in 
Xin, 


the pit. 
PVTEOUS, a. {from pity.] ; - 
1. Sorrowful ; mournful ; exciting pity. 


Prior. 
M:!tsn, 


In a 


2. Compaſſionate ; tender, 
I . Wretched ; paltry; pitiful. 
TEOUSLY, ad. [from piteovs. ] 
ob iteous manner, Shak-ſpeare. 
PVY/TEOUSNESS. /. [from piteons. ] Sorrow- 
" fulneſs; tenderneſs. | 
-PPTFALL. f. [pit and fall.} A pit dug and 
covered, into which a paſſenger falls unex- 


PH. / [ Pins, Dutch.) 


4. To ſmear with Piren. Gen. Dryden. 
a 8 To darken. | Shakeſpeare. 
+ To pave. Ainſworth, 
To PITCH. . =. | ka ty 
1. To light; to drop. Mortimer, 
2. To fall headlong. den. | 
_ Hudibras, 


© If Mac. | 


upon the wag- 


—PITILESNESS. 


"PPFT-COAL. /. [pit and coa!.] Foſſile coal. 


ſer, 


PIX, /. [7 


PIX 


1. The marrow of the plant; the loft part 


in the midſt of the wood. Bacon. 
2. Marrow. Donne, 
3. Strength; force, Shakeſpeare, 


4. Energy; cogency; fulneſs of ſentiment 


cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and ſtile. 


pal part, 
Shakeſpeare, 


6. The quinteſcence ; the chief part, 


Shakeſpeare, 
PI'THILY, ad. [from pithy.] With ſtrength; 


5. Weight; moment; princi 


with cogency ; with force. 
PVTHINESS. ſ. [from pithy.] Energy; 

ſtrength, Spenſer, 
PI/THLESS. 3. * pitb.] | 

1. Wanting pith, Shakeſpear:, 


2, Wanting ene wanting force, 
PI'THY. a. 3 chi | 
1. Conſiſting of pith, Philips, 

2. Strong; forcible ; energetick, Addiſer, 
PVTIABLE. 4. [ pitoyable, Fr. from pity.] 
Deſerving pity, erbury, 
PI'TIFUL, a. 
1. Melancholy 


2. Tender 3 compaſſionate, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Paltry ; contemptible ; deſpicable. Dry, 
PVTIFULLY.- ad. | from pityful. 

1. Mourgfully; in a manner that moves 

compaſſion. * .. Tillotſen, 

2. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. Clariſa, 
PFTIFULNESS. /. [from pitiful. 

1. Tenderneſs; mercy ; 4 4 . 

9 Sid ug. 


2. Deſpicableneſs; contemptibleneſs. 
PVTILESLY; ad. [from fir:/efs.] Without 


mercy. 
- Unmercifulneſs, 

PETILESS. 8. from pity.] Waating pity; 
wanting ion; mercileſs, Fairfax, 

PI'TTANCE, . ¶ pitance, Fr, pietaniia, 
Italian. ] WE 
t. An allowance of meat in a monaſtry. 
2. A ſmall portion, St Shakeſpeare. 

PI'TUITE. /. [pitvite, Fr. pituita, Latin. 
Phlegm. Arbut bre. 

 PITU/IT OVS. a. pituiteſus, Lat. pituiteun, 
French, ] Conſiſting of phlegm, Arbuthne, 

PITY, .. | pitie, Fr. pieta, Italian.] 

1. Compaſſion ; ſympathy with miſery ; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs, Calam. 
2. A ground of pity ; a ſubject of pity c 

of grief. eh 4 | Bacon. 

To PI/ TV. v. a. | pitoyer, French. ] To com · 

paſſionate miſery ; to regard with tender- 
neſs on account of unhappineſs. Addiſon 

To PV/TY, v. u. To be compaſſionate, 
dear ian} 1 fern 

-PYVOT. J. [ piver, Fr.] A pin on which 

any thing turns. Dryden, 

ii, Lat.] A little cheſt or box, in 

conſecrated hoſt is kept, Re 


1 
which the 


PLA 


PLA/CABLE. a. [ placabilir, Latin.] Wil- 


ling or poſſible to be appeaſed. Milton. 
PLACABLTLIT V. 7 J. [from placable.] 
PLA/CABLENESS. 5 Willingneſs to 
appeaſed; poſſibility to be appeaſed. 
PLACA/RD. 2 /. [ plakaert, Dutch. ] An 
PLACA'RT, edict ; a declaration; a 
manifeſto. 
To PLA/CATE. v. a. [ p/aceo, Latin.] To 
appeaſe ; to reconcile, This word is uſed 


in Scotland. | Forbes, 
PLACE. ſ. [Place, French, ] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace, Addiſon. 


2. Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. Locke. 


3. Local exiſtence. Revelations, 
4. Space in general, Davies. 
5. Separate room. Shakeſpeare. 
6, A ſeat; reſidence; manſion, John. 
7. Paſſage in writing. Bacon. 
3. Ordinal relation. Speclator. 


9. Exiſtence; ſtate of being; validity; 
ſtate of actual operation, Hayward. 


10. Rank ; order of priority. Shakeſpeare. 


11. Precedence; priority. Ben. Johnſon. 
12. Office; publick character or employ- 


ment. Knolles. 
13. Room; way; ſpace for appearing or 
acting given by ceſſion. Dryden. 
14. Ground; room. Hammond. 


To PLACE. v. 4. ¶ placer, French. ] 
1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 
Exodus, Dryden. 
2. To fix; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh, Locke, 
3. To put out at intereſt. Pope. 
PLA/CER, /. {from place.] One ng dee 
. per ers 
PLA'CID. a. [ placidus, Latin, ] 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. Bacon. 

2. Soft; kind; mild. 


PLA C IDL. ad. [from placid.] Mildly ; 
Beyle. 


gently. ö 
-PLA'CIT. f. [ placitum, Latin.] Decree ; 
determination. Glanville, 
PLA'CKET, or plaguet. ſ. A petticoat. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
PLA/GTARISM. /. b plagiary.] Theft; 
literary adoption of the thoughts or works 
of another. Swift, 
_ PLA'GIARY. ſ. [from plagium, Latin. 
1, A thief in literature; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another, South, 
2. The crime of literary theft, Brown. 
PLAGUE. /. [ plaghe, Dutch; mann] 
1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently conta- 
gious and deſtructive, Bacon. 
2. State of miſery. Pſa'ms, 
3- Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. 
| by LC Eftrange. 
To PLAGUE. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To infe@ with peſtilence. 
2. To trouble; to teaze; to ver; to har- 
rals ; to torment ; to afflict, Collier, 


be troubleſome. | 


PLA 


PLA/GUILY, ad. 
* uſly 3 horribly, Dryden, 
PIA'GUY. 4. [from plague,] ves 
Donne. 
PLAICE. ſ. [Plate, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh, 
| Carew, 
PLAID, ſ. A firiped or variegated cloth 
an outer looſe weed worn much by the 
highlanders in Scotland, | 
PLAIN. 3. [ planus, Latin.] 
1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protu- 
berance or excreſcencies. Spenſer, 
2. Void of ornament; ſimple. Dryden, 
. Artleſs; not ſubtle z not ſpecious; not 
earned; ſimple, Hammond. 
4. Honeſtly rough; open; ſincere; not 
ſoft in language. Bacon, 
5, Mere ; bare, Shakeſptares 
6. Evident ; clear; diſcernible; not ob- 


ſcur E. Denham, N 
7. Not varied by much art, Sidney. 
PLAIN. ad. „ 


1. Not obſcurely. | 
2. Diſtinctiy; articulately. Mark, 
3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. Addiſon. 
PLAIN. F. [ plane, French.] Level ground; 
open; flat; often, a field of battle, : 
Hayward. Davies. 

To PLAIN. », 4. [from the noun.] To le- 
vel; to make even. Hayward, 
To PLAIN, v. n. [ plaindre, je plains, Fr.] 

Jiu 


to lament ; to wail. idney. 


PLAINDEA'LING. a. [plain and deal.] 


Acting without art. L' Eftrange. 
PLAINDEALING. /. Management void of 


art. Dryden, 
gon plain, ] 


PLA'/INLY. ad. 
1. Levelly; flat); 
2. Not ſubtilly; not ſpeciouſſy. 
3. Without ornament. 5 
4. Without gloſs; fincerely, Pope, 
5. In earneft ; fairly, Clarendon, 
6. Evidently ; cleaily; not obſcurely. 
7 Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
PLA/INNESS, ſ. [from plain. ] | 
1. Levelneſs ; flatneſs. 
2, Want of ornament ; want of ſhow, 


| Dryden. 
3. Openneſs; rough ſincerity, Sidney. 
4. Artleſſneſs; fimplicity. Dryden. 


PLAINT, /. [ plainte, French.] 
1, Lamentation; complaint; lament, 


: Sidney, 
2. Exprobration of injury. Bacon. 
- Exprefſion of ſorrow, Wotton, 


PLA/INTFUL., 4. Caen. and full.] Com- 
plaining; audibly ſorrowful. Sidney. 
PLA'INTIFF. /. [ plaintiff, Fr.] He that 
commences a ſuit in law againſt another; 
oppoſed to the defendant, Dryden, 
PLAINTIFF. a. | plaintiff, French. ] Com- 
plaining. A word not in uſe, Prior. 

4 1 2 PLA IN. 


[from plagay.] Verati- 


PLA 


PLAINTIVE. 42. [ plaintif, French.] Com- 

plaining ; lamenting ; expreſſive of ſorrow. 
8 | Young. 
PLA'INWORK. . I plain and work, ] 


Needlework as diftinguiſhed from embroi- 


dery. Pope. 
PLATT. ſ. [corrupted from plight or plyght.] 
| A fold; a double, Davies. 
To PLAIT. v. a. from the noun.] 


1. To fold; to double. Pope. 
2. To weave; to braid. 1 Perer. 
3. To intangle; to involve. Shakeſpeare. 


PLAPFTER. ſ. {from plait. ] He that plaits, 
PLAN. ſ. Plan, French. ] 
1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. Addiſon. 
2. A plot of any building, or ichnography. 
5 . rior, 
To PLAN. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 
" ſcheme; to form in deſign. Pape. 
PLANARV. a. Pertzining to a plane. Dicr̃. 
PLA'NCHED. a. [from planch.} Made of 
boards, Shakeſpeare, 
PLA'NCHER. /. [ plancher, French. ] A 
* board; aplank. g Bacon. 
PLANCHI NG. ſ. [In carpentry,] The lay- 
ing the floors in a building. 
PLANE. ſ. [ planus, Latin. ] 
1. A level ſurface, Cbeyne. 
2. [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which 
the ſurface of boards is ſmoothed. Maxon. 
To PLANE. v. a. | planer, French. ] 
1. To level; to ſmooth from inequalities. 
| Arbuthnot, 
2. To ſmooth with a plane. Maxon. 
PLANE- TREE. /. [p/atanus, Lat. plane, 
Platane, Fr.] The introduction of this tree 


into England is owing to the great lord 


chancellor Bacon. Miller. 


PLANET. /. ¶ planets, Lat. h. ] 


Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, 
and which are not like the fixt ones always 
in the ſame poſition to one another: we 


now number the earth among the primary 


Planett, becauſe we know it moves round 
the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus 
and Mercury do, and that in a path or 
circle between Mars and Venus : and the 
moon is accounted among the ſccondary 

+ Planets or ſatellites of the primary, ſince 

- the moves round the earth. Brown, 

PLA'NETARY, 2. 
from planer. 

* 2, Pertaining to the planets. Granville. 
2. Under the denomination of any parti- 
cular planet. Dryden. 
3. Produced by the planets. . 
4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick, 


Blackmore, ' 


PLANE TICAL. 9. {from planet. ] Pertain- 
ing to planets, Brown. 
"PLANE*TSTRUCK, 3. [Planet and ftrike.] 
+ - Blaſted- © f ; 


[ plenetaire, French, 


Suckling, 


PLANIFO/LIOUS, 2. [ p/anus and folium, 
Latin,] Flowers are ſo called, when made 
up of plain leaves, Dit, 

PLANIME'TRICAL. a. [from planimerry,] 

Pertaining to the menſuration of plain tur. 
faces. | 

PLANIME'TRY. f. [planus , and Aeg. 
The menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 

PLANIPE/TALOUS. . [| planus, Lat. and 
e raRν.] Flatleaved, as when the ſmall 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but 
flat upwards, as dandelion and ſuccory. 

f | Did. 

To PLA'NISH. v. a. [from plane.] To po. 
li; to ſmooth, A word uſed by manu. 
facturers. 

PLANI SPHERE. ſ. [planus, Lat. and ſpbere. 
A ſphere projected on plane. | 

PLANK. ſ. | planche, French.] A thick 
ſtrong board, Chapman, 

To PLANK. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To co. 
ver or lay with planks, Dryden. 


PLANOCONICAL. 4. [ planus and conu, 


Lat. ] Level on one ſide and conical on others. 
Grew, 


PLANOCONVExX. a.[ planus and convexu;, 


Lat.] Flat on the one fide and convex on the 
other. | Newton, 
PLANT, /. [ plante, Fr, planta, Lat.] 
1. Any thing produced from ſeed; any 
vegetable production, | 
2. A ſapling. Shakeſpeare, 
3. [Planta, Lat.] The ſole of the foot. 
To PLANT. v. a. | planto, Latin; planter, 
French. | 
1. To put into the ground in order to grow; 
to ſet; to cultivate. . 
2. To procreate ; to generate, $Shalf, 
3- To place; to fix. Dryder. 
4. To ſettle; to eftabliſh: as, to plant a 
colony. Bacon. 
. To fill or adorn with ſomething plant - 
ed: as, he planted the garden or the coun- 
try. 5 
6. To direct properly; as, to plant à can- 
non. 
PLANTACE. /. [lantage, Latin.] An 
erb. | Shakeſpeare. 
PLA/NTAIN, /. [ plantain, French, | 
1. An herb. | More. 
2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears 


an eſculent fruit, Waller, 
PLANTAL. a. from plant.] Pertaining to 
plants. | Glanville, 


PLANTA'TION. ſ. [#lantatio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of planting. 
2. The place planted. King Charles. 
3. A colony. | | Bacon. 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment, X. Charles. 
PLA'NTED, a. from plant.] This word 
ſeems in Shakrſpeare to ſignify, ſettled; 
well grounded. | 
PLAN - 


PLANTER, /. [ planteur, French. ] 

1. One who ſows, ſets or cultivates; cul- 

tivator. ; Dryden. 

2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 

Indian colonies. Lacke. 

3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 

; Add: ons 
PLASH. ſ. ¶ Plaſcbe, Dutch.] 

1. A ſmall lake of water or puddle. Bac, 
2. Branch partly cut off and bound to 
other branches. Mortimer. 
To PLASH. v. a. [| Plaller, French. To 

interweave branches. Evelyn. 
PLA/SHY. a. [from plaſb.] Watry; filled 

with puddles. Betterton, 
PLASM. /. [Md . A mould; a ma- 
trix in which any thing is caſt or formed. 
Woodward, 
PLA/STER, ſ. {from ge.] 

1. Subſtance made of water and ſome ab- 

ſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well 

pulveriſed, with which walls are overlaid. 
| 5 Watts. 

2. A glutinous or adheſive ſalve. Shakef, 
To PLA'STER. wv. a. [ plaſtrer, French. 

1. To overlay as with plaſter, Bacon, 

2. To cover with a medicated plaſter, 
PLA'STERER, /. { plaſtrier, French, from 


Plaſter.) 
1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 
plaſter, | Shakefpeare, 


2. One who forms figures in plaſter. Wor, 


P LA'STICK. 3. [magine;.] Having the 
power to give form. | Prior. 
PL A'STROM. ſ. [ French. ] A piece of lea- 
tner ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive the 
puſhes made at them, Dryden, 
To PLAT. v. a. [from flait.] To weave ; 
to make by texture. Addiſon. 


PLAT, g. [plox, Saxon. ] A ſmall piece of 


ground. Million. 


PLA/TANE. 1 [ platane, French; platauus, 
x 


| Latin.) The plane tree. Milton. 
PLATE. /. [plate, Dutch; plague, French. ] 


1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth, 


Wilkins. 

2. Armour bf. plates, Spenſerg 
3. [Plata, Spaniſh. ] Wrought filver. 

+ Ben. Johnſon, 

4. [ Plat, French; piatta, Italian. ] A ſmall 

ſhallow veſſel of metal on which meat is 

eaten. Dryden, 


* 


5 To PLATE. VU, fs [from the noun, ] 


Sandys. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1, To cover with plates. 
2, To arm with plates, 


3: To beat into laminæ or plates. Nezwton, 


PLA'/TEN, ſ. Among printers, the flat part 
of the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 
PLA'TFORM. /. | lat, flat, French, and 
orm.] 
1. The ſketch of any thing borizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography, Sandys, 


 PLAU'SIBLY« ad. {from flaufible.] 


PLA 

2. A place laid out after any model. Pepe. 

3. A level place before a fortification. ' 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. A ſcheme; a plan. Woodward. 
PLA'TICK aſpect. In aſtrology, is a ray 
caſt from one planet to another, not ex- 
actly, but within the orbit of its own light. 
| Sy Bailey, 
PLA'TOON. . [a corruption of peloton, 
French, ] A ſmall ſquare body of muſke- 
teers. : T ichell, 
PLA/TTER. ſ. [from p/ate.] A large diſh, 


: generally of earth, Dryden, 
LAU/DIT; | 
PLAU'DITE. & J. Applauſe. Denham, 


PLAUSIBVLITY, . {es French. ] 
Speciouſneſs; ſuperficial appearance of 
right. | Swift, 

PLAU'SIBLE. a. [ plauſible, French.] Such 
as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleaſing 
or taking; ſpecious; popular. Clarendon. 

PLAU/SIBLENESS. /, { from . plauſible. ] 
Speciouſneſs ; ſhow of right, Sanderſon, 


1. With fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly, Collier. 
2. With applauſe, Not in uſe. Bron. 
PLAU'SIVE. 4. [from plaudo, Latin, ] 
1. Applauding, 
2. Plauſible. Shakeſpeare. 
To PLAY. v. u. [plegan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſport; to frolick; to do ſomething 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure, Milton. 
2. To toy; to act with levity, Milton. 
3. To be diſmiſſed from work, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thought - 
leſly. Temple. 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. Pope. 
7. To mock ; to practiſe illuſion. Sbaleſp. 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
9. To de any thing trickiſh or deceitful. 
Addifon, 
10. To touch a muſical inftrument, Glan. 
17. To operate; to aft, Uſed of any thing 
in motion. | Cheyne, 
12. To wanton ; to move irregularly. 


Dryden. 
13. To perſonate a drama. Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 
14. To repreſent a character. 
15. To act in any certain character. 

Collier. 
To PLAY. Us, 4. d 

1. To put in action or motion: as, he 
played his cannon. 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. Gay, 


3. To act a mirthful character. Milton. 
4. To exhibit dramatically, Shakeſpeare, 
5, To act; to perform, Sidney, 


PLAY. /. 4 | 
I, Action not impoſed ; not work. 
2. Amuſement ; ſpert. Milton, 
21. A 


PLE 


3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any 
thing in which characters are repreſented 


by dialogue and action. | Dryden. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at 
a game · Shakeſpeare. 


8 Practice in any conteſt. Tillotſon. 
Action; employment; office. Dryden. 
7. Practice; action; manner of acting. 


3. Act of touching an inſtrument. 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. 


10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. 
| Dryden. 
11. Room for motion. Maxon. 


12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. Addiſon. 
PLAY BOOK. /. Play and b.] Book of 
dramatick compoſitions. Swift. 
PLAY*YDAY. /. { p/ay and day.] Day ex- 
empt from taſks or work, Swift, 


PLA'YDEBT. /. Play and debt.] Debt 


contracted by gaming. Arbuthnot, 
PLAYYER. ſ. {from play.] 
1. One who plays. c 
2. An idler; a lazy perſon, Shakeſpeare. 
3- Actor of dramatick ſcenes. Sidney. 
4. A mimick. ON So Dryden, 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
1 Samuel xvi · 


6. One who acts in play in any certain 
Ca 


manner. | reW. 
PLA'YFELLOW. ſ. [lay and fellow. ] 
Companion in amuſement. Spenſer, 


. PLAYFUL. 2. [Play and full. ] Sportive; 
full of levity. tſon. 
- PLA*'YGAME, ſ. [ play and game.] Play of 
children. Locke, 
PLA/Y HOUSE, /{. [ p/ay and houſe. ] Houſe 
where dramatick pertormances are repre- 
ſented. Stilling fleet. 
PLA'YPLEASURE. ſ. [lay and pleajure. ] 


Idle amuſement. Bacen, 


/PLA'YSOME. 4. [playand ſome. Wanton; 


full of levity. | 
PLA'YSOQMENESS. ſ. [ from playſome.] 

Wantonneſs ; levity. 
PLA'YTHING. ſ. | play and tbing.] Toy; 

thing to play with. Otway. 
PLA'Y WRIGHT. /. [lay and orighr.] A 
maker of plays. Pepe. 
PLEA. ſ. [p/aid, old French. ] 
1. The act or form of pleading. 
.2. Thing offered or dem anded in pleading. 


Shakeſpeare, 


3. Allegati on. ilton, 
4- An apology ; an excuſe, 


To PLEACH. 2. #. ¶ plaſſer, French.] To 


bend; to interweave. 8 — 888 
PLEASURE. . 


To PLEAD. v. . | plaider, French. 
1. To argue tefore a court of juſtice. Gran. 


3. To ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſuafive way for or againſt ; to reaſon with 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


ancther, 
3. To be offeted as a plea 


Milton. 


= 
. 
: 


PLE 


To PLEAD. v. a 
1. To defend; to diſcuſs. ' Shakeſpeare, 
2. To allege in pleading or argument. 


ers 

3- To offer as an excuſe. Drydes. 
PLEA DABLE. #. [from plaad.] Capable 
to be alleged in plea. Dryden, 


PLEA DER. / [ plaidevr, French.) 
Sidney. 


1. One who argues in a court of , 
| wift, 
2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt. Shake/. 
PLEA DING. 2 plead.] Act or form 
of pleading. Swift. 
PLEA/SANCE, /. [ plaiſance, Fr.] Gaiety z 
pleaſantry. Spenſer, 
PLEA'SANT. a. [ plaiſant, French. I 


1. Delightful ; giving delight, Pſalim.. 
2. Grateful to the Senſes. ilton. 
3. Good humoured; cheerful, Addiſon, 
4. Gay; lively; merry. Rogers. 


5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than 
uſe, Locke. 


 PLEA/SANTLY. ad. [ from pleaſant.] 


1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
2. Gayly; merrily; in good humour. 


Clarendon. 

3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. Broom, 
PLEA/SANTNESS. /. 3 Pleaſant.] 

1, Delightfulneſs; fate of being pleaſant, 
2. Gaiety; cheerfulneſs ; merriment. 

Tillotſon. 


PLEA'SANTRY, /. [ plaiſanterie, French.] 
1. Gaiety; merriment. Aadiſon. 
2. Sprighily ſaying; lively talk. Addiſon. 

To pleaſe. v. 4. ¶ placed, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 
1. To delight; to gratify; to humour. 


Hi ſdem xvii. 

2. To ſatisfy"; to content. Shakeſpeare. 
To obtain favour from. ilton, 

4. To be PlEASsSED. To like, A word 
of ceremony. Dryden. 

To PLEASE. v. u. ' 

1. To give pleaſure. Milton, 
2. To gain approbation. Hoſea, 
3- Tolike; to chuſe. Pope. 


4. To condeſcend; to comply. Shakeſp. 
PLEA'SER, /. I from pleaſe. One that courts 
favour. | 
PLEASINGLY. ad. [from pleafing.]J In 
ſuch a manner as to give delight, Pope. 
PLEA/SINGNESS. ſ. [from pleaſing, ] Qua- 
lity of giving delight. 
PLEA/SEMAN. /. [ pleaſe and man.] A 
pick thank ; an officious fellow. Shakeſp. 
PLEA/SURABLE. . [from pleaſure. } De- 
lightful ; full of pleaſure, Bacon, 
laifir, French. ] 


1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 
2. Looſe gratification, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Approbation. alms. 
4. What the will ditates, Shakeſfozre. 

5. Choice ; 


| ſenſes. South, 


* 


5. Choice; arbitrary will. Breton. 
To PLEASURE. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
To pleaſe ; to gratify. Tillotſon. 


PLEA/SUREFUL. a. [ pleaſure and full. ] 
- Pleaſant ; delightful. Obſolete, Abbot. 


 PLEBEVAN. ſ. ¶ plebeien, French, plebeius, 


Latin. ] One of the lower people. Swift. 
PLEBEVAN. a. X 

1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. 

| | King Charles, 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks, Milton. 

3. Vulgar; low; common, Bacon, 
PLEDGE. /. [pleige, Fr. piægio, Italian. ] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; any thing given by way of war- 

rant or ſecurity z a pawn. | Rowe. 

3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. Raleigh. 
To PLEDGE. . 4. I pleiger, French, pieg- 

giare, Italian.) | 

1. To put in pawn. 

2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 

3. To ſecure by a pledge. Sbaleſpeare. 

4. To invite to drink, by accepting the 

cup or health after another, Shakeſpeare. 
PLEDGET. ſ. [ plagghe, Dutch.) A ſmall 

maſs of lint. Wiſeman, 
PLE/IADS. fe [ pletades, Lat. æοð]çgz'. ] 


Pope. 


PLECIADEsS. A northern conſtellation. 
Milton. 


PLENARILY. ad. [from plenary. ] Fully; 


completely. Ve. 


PLE NAR. a. | from plenus, Latin. ] Full; 


complete. Watts. 
PLE'NARY. ſ. Decifive procedure. Aylife. 
PLE/NARINESS. /. [from plenary.] Ful- 


neſs; completeneſs. 


PLENILUNARY. 2. [from plenilunium, 


Lat.] Relating to the full moon, Brown, 
PLE/NIPOTENCE. /. [from plenus and po- 


. rentia, Latin. ] Fulneſs of power. 


PLE'NIPOTENT. @. | plenipotens, Latin. ] 
Inveſted with full power. Milton, 


PLENIPOTE/NTIARY. / [ plenipotentiaire, 


French. ] A negotiator inveſted with full 
Stilling fleet. 


Latin; plenitude, French.] 
1. Fulneſs ; the contrary to vacuity. 
Antley. 
2. Repletion; animal fulneſs ; . 
| : Avrbuthnot, 
3. Exuberance ; abundance, Bacon. 
4. Completeneſs, Prior, 


PLENTEOUS, a. [from play.] 
I, Copious ; exuberant ; abundant. Milton. 
2, Fruitful ; fertile. Milton, 


PLE/NTEOUSLY. ad. [ from plenteous. ] 


Copiouſly ; abundantly ; exuberantly. 
; Shakeſpeare. 


 PLE'NTEOUSNESS. /, [from plenteous.] 


Abundance 3 fertility, Geneſis. 


PLI 


PLENTIFUL. a. [ plenty and full. ] Copious; 
abundant ; exuberant; fruitful, Raleigh, 
PLE'/NTIFULLY. ad. | from plentiful.] Co- 
piouſly, abundantly. Addiſon. 
PLE/NTIFULNESS. . [ from plentiful. ] 
The ſtate of being plentiful ; abundance 
_ fertility. ' 
PLE/NTY. ſ. [from plenus, full. 
1. Abundance ; ſuch a quantity as is more 
than enough. Locle. 
2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. | | 
3. It is uſed, I think, barbarouſly for 
plentiful. 
4. A ſtate in which enough is had and en- 
joyed. | Joel ii. 26. 
PLE/ONASM. /. ¶ Plæonaſmut, Latin. A 
figure of rhetorick, by which more words 
are uſed than are neceſſary. 
PLESH. ſ. [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead 
of Þlaſh.] A puddle ; a bogey marſh. 
PLE"'THORA. /. [from aanSwea.] The 
ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of hu- 
mours than is agreeable to a natural ſtate or 
health. Arbuthnot. 
PLETHORE'TICK, 2 a. {from pletbora.] 
PLETHO RICK. & Having a full habit. 
Arbutbnot. 
PLE/THORY., 1 [ plethora, French, from 
n.] Fulneſs of habit, Arbuthnor. 
PLE'VIN. ſ. { plevvine, Fr. plevina, law 
Lat.] In law, a warrant or aſſurance. Dict᷑. 
PLEU'/RISY. g. [Reg.] Pleuriſy is an 
inflammation of the pleura, remedied by 
evacuation, ſuppuration or expectoration, 
or all together. 


PLEURT TIC AI. 1 ne; 
PLEU'RITICK, & ©: [from pleuriſy.] 

1. Diſeaſed with a cr apt: Arbuthnet. 

2. Denoting a pleuriſy. Wiſeman,  - 


'PLYABLE. @. [| pliable, from plier, French, 


to bend, } 
1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible. Saut h. 
2. Flexible of diſpoſition; eaſy to be per - 
ſuaded. = 
PLI/ABLENESS, ſ. [from pliable.] 
1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. | 
South. | 


2, Flexibility of mind. 

PLTANCV. /. { from p/iant.] Eaſineſs to be 
bent. | Addiſon. 
PLTANT. a. [ phant, French,] | 
1. Bending; tough; flexile; flexible; 
lithe; limber. Addiſon. 

2. Eaſy to take a form, Dryden. 


ZE Acon.s 
South, 


3. Eaſily complying, 
4. Eaſily perſuaded. 


PLAN TNESS. /. [from pliant.] Flexibili- 


ty; toughnels, 
PLI'CATURE,. 7 /. [ flicatura, from plico, 
PLICA'TION, 5 Latin.] Fold; double, 
PLVERS, . on ply. ] An inftrument 

which any thing is laid hold on to bend ir, 


Moon 
To PLIGHT, v. 4. [ plicbten, Dutch. ] 
| 1, To 
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1. To W z to give as ſurety, Shake/p. 
-2. To braid; to weave. | Spenſer. 
PLIGHT. /. ſplibr, Saxon, ] 


1. Condition ; ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Good caſe. Tuſfer. 
3. Pledge ; gage, [from the verb.] 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. [From to plight.] A fold; a bel, ; 
2 us op a purfle; a plait. 

PLINTH. . CN. J Ia 6 is 
that ſquare member Which ſerves as a foun- 
dation to the baſe of a pillar. Harris. 

To PLO D. v. 2. [pleghen, Dutch. Skinner. ] 
1. To toil; to moil; to drudge; to travel. 


Dryden. 

2. To travel laboriouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To ftudy cloſely and dully. Hudibras. 

. PLOY/DDER. FL. [from Ped. ] A dull heavy 
+ laborious man. Shakeſpeare. 

PLOT. J [plor, Saxon.) 

1. A ſmall extent of ground. Tuſſer. 

2. A plantation laid out. eee 


3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. er. 
4. A conſpiracy; a ſecret deſign formed 
_ again another, Dan, 

An intrigue; an affair complicated, 
involved and embarraſſed. Reſcemmon. 

6. Stratagem; ſecret combination to any 
ill end. | - Milton. 

7. Cantrivance ; deep reach of thought. 

Denham. 
To PLOT. ©. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchiets againſt 


another, commonly againſt thoſe in autho- 

rity. Dryden · 

2, To contrĩive; to * Moon. 
To PLOT. . a 


1. To plan; to contrive. 
2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 


Carew. 

- PLO'TTER. f. [from ler.] | 
1. Conſpirator. Dryden. 
2. Contriver. Shakeſpeare, 


PLO'VER. . [plavier, French; plumial:s, 
Latin. ] A lapwing. Carew. 
PLOUGH. FL. ſplcg, Saxon. ] 

1. The inftrument with which the ſur- 
rows are cut in the ground to receive the 
ſeed. Mortimer, 
2. A kind of plane. | 
To PLOUGH. . . To practiſe aration ; 
to turn up the ground in order to ſow ſeed. 
Moriimer, 

; To PLOUGH, VU, . 
1. To turn up with the Hough. 
2. To bring to view by the plough. Wood. 
3. To furrow ; to divide. Addiſon, 
To tear; to forrow. . Sbaleſpeare. 
| PLOU' GHROY. lough and bey. 4 boy 
os follows We 2 cur ignorant 
Matte. 
PLOUGHER, . [from Peagh.] | One who 


Dryden. : 


ploughs or cultivates ground, Spenſer. 

PLOUG HLA*ND. ſ. | plough and land.] A 
farm for corn, Donne, 

PLOU'GHMAN. g. [ plough and man.] 

x. One that attends or uſes the plaugh. 
aylor,. 
2. A groſs ignorant ruſticx. Shakeſpeare, 
A ftrong laborious man. Arbutb nat. 

PLOU GHMOND AV. ſ. The monday after 
twelfth- day. Tuffer. 

PLOUGHSHA/RE. /. [ plough and fbare.] 
The part of the plough that is perpendi- | 
cular to the coulter. Sidney. 

To PLUCK. v. a. [ploccian, Saxon.] 

1. To pull with nimbleneſs or force; to 
ſnatch; to pull; to draw; to force on or 
off; to force up or down. Gay, 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. ' Shakeſpeare. 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for taking up or reſuming 
of courage. . 

PLUCK. . {from the verb.] 

1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of pluck - 
ing. 2 Eftrange. 
2. The heart, liver and lights of an ani- 
mal. 

PLU'CKER. . [from pluck.] One that 
plucks. 

PLUG. ſ. [ plugg, Swediſh ; ; plugghe, Dutch. ] 
A ſtopple; any thing dri ven hard into an- 
other body. Boyle. Sift. 

To PLUG. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
with a plug. 

PLUM. J. fplum, plumeneop, Saxon. ] 

1. A ruit, 3's Locie, 
2. Raiſin; grape aried in the fun. Sbaleſp. 
3. The ſum of one hundred thouſand 


pounds. Addiſon. 
4. A kind of play, called how many p/ums 


for a penny. Ainſevorth, 
PLU'MAGE. /. / |. plumage, French. } Fea- 
thers ; ſuit of feathers. Bacon. 


PLUMB. q. [ plomb, French. ] A pluramet ; 
a leaden weight let down at the end of a 
line, Moxon, 


*PLUMB. ad. [from the noun.] Perpendi- 


' cularly to the horizon. Ray. 
To PLUMB, . a. [from the noun.) | 
7, To ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 
weight at its end, Swift. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLU'/MBER. . ¶ plombier, French. ] One 
who works upon lead. Commonly write 
ten and pronounced plummer, 
PLU'/MBERY, /. [from plumber.] Works 
of lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 
PLU'MCAKE,. ſ. f plum and cake.] Cake 
made with raifins, Hudibras. 
PLUME, . plume, French, pluma, Latin] 
1. Feather of birds, ilton. 
2, Feather worn as an ornament. Shaleſp. 
3 Pride; * mien. Shakeſpeare, 
| | 4. Token 


PLU 

: &. Token of honour; prize of cohteſt; 
5. Plume is à term uſed by botaditts = 
that part of the ſeed of a planr, Which in 
its growth becomes the trunk. 

To PLUME. v. 4. from the noun. ] 

1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. Mortimer, 
2. [Plumer, French.] To ſtrip off feathers. 

«Ray. 


3. To ſtrip 3 to pill. Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. Mlilion. 
To adorn with plumes. - Sbakeſp. 


pl EA. LLUM. Ff. [ alumen plumoſum, La- 
tin.] A kind of atbeſtus. ilhins. 
PLUMI'GEROUS. a. [pluma and gero, La- 
tin.] Having feathers ; feathered, 
PLUMIPEDE. ſ. [lama and pes, Latin. ] 
A fowl that has feathers on the foot. Dif. 
PLU'MMET.. . from pan 7 | 
1. A weight of lead hung ar a firing, by 
which depths are ſounded, and perpendicu- 
larity is diſcerned, Milton. 


2. Any . Duppa. 
PLUMOYSITY. . {from * The 
ſtate of having feat 
PLU'MOUS. a. ¶ plumeus, French; plumoſus, 


Latin.] Feathery; reſembling feathers: 


NM Hod tuard. 
PLUM. a. Some what fat; not lean; ſleek; 
full and ſmooth. L' Beranga 


PLUMP. /. leer, the adjective.] A kndt z 
a tuft; ac uſer's ; a number joined in one 
maſs, andys. 
To PLUMP. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 

To fatten; to ſwell ; to make large. Boyle. 
To PLUMP. V. n. [from the adverb. ] 
1. To fall like a ſtone into the hy 1. 
2, [From the adjective.] To be fwollen, 
0 he ; + Arnſeoorth, 
PLUMp. ad. With a ſudden fall. B. Fobnſ. 
PLUM PER. ,. Something worn in the mouth 
to {well out the cheeks, 


wards fulneſs. Newton. 
PLU"MPORRIDGE. /. [p!am and porridge. + -: 
Porridge with plums. diſon. 
PLU'M PUDDING. J. Lelam and 1 
Pudding made with pl 
PL U MPV. 3. Plump ng i 
PLU'MY. . [from phone Nahe, ; 12 
vered with feathers. -  Miken, 


To PLUMNDER. v. a. [planderen, Dutch. 1 


r. To pillage 3 3 to rob in an Hoſtile way. 


: Dryden. 

2. To rob as a thief, Pepe. 
PLU'NDER. . [from i verde] Pillage z 
ſpoils gotten in war. | 5 


PLUNDERER, ſ. [from plurder,] 
r. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler, 
2. A thief; a robber, Addiſon. 
To PLUNGE. v. 4. [p/enger, French, ] 
1. To put ſuddenly under water, or under 
any thing ſuppoſed liquid. Dryden, 


Szoift, 
PLU'MPNESS, /f. Fulnefs ; diſpoſition to- 


PNE 


2. To pur into any ftate 9 
3 To hurry into any diſtreſs. 
Jo force in ſuddenly, | 
To  LUNGE. . u. 
x. To fink ſuddenly into vater to dive, 


ar 


Waits, 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or di- 

ſtreſs. Tillalſen. 
PLUNGE: /. 


1. Act of putting or - Bnking under water. 
2. Difficulty ; ſtrait; Aiſtreſs. Baler. 
PLUNGEON. .. [mergzs, Latin.] A ſea 


bird. Ainſworth, 
PLUNGER, . [from Plunge. ] One that 
Flunges; a AW 


PLU"NKET. . A kind of blue colour. 
PLU*RAL. a. [pluralis, Latin.] Imęfying 
more than one. Shakeſpeare. 
PLU'R ALIST, f. [pluralifie, French. | One 
that holds more eccleſiaſtical benefices than 
one with cure of ſauls. Collier. 
PLURALLITV. . DPlurali 7te, French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 
number. acon. 
2. A number more than one. Hammond, 
3. More cures of ſouls than one, 
4. The greater number; ; the majority. 
L' Eftrange. 
PLU'RALLY. ad. from plural.) In a ſenſe 
implying more than one; 
PLUSH. /. ¶pelucbe, French. J A kind of vil- 
' lous or ſhaggy cloth; ſhag. 
PLU'SHER. f. A ſea-fiſh, 
PLU'VIAL. 4. [from plevia, Latin, } 
PLU'VIOUS. Rainy; relating to rain. 
Brewons 
PLU'VIAL. J. [p/avial, French. ] A prieft's 
cope. Ain[werth. 
To PLY. v. 4. [plien, to work at any thing, 
old Dutch, ] 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and im- 
portunately. Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence; Ry Kites 


3.2 to ſet on work. udibras. 
: To practiſe diligently. Milton, 
FE. To. 72 importunately. Souib. 
8 1 0 wark, or offer ſervice, Addiſon. 
2. To go in haſte. 8 Milton. 
3. To buſy one's ſelf. Dryden. 
4. {Pher, Fr.] To bend: L frage. 


. . [from the verb.] 
Bent; turn; form; caſt; biaſs. 


1 Plait; fold. Arbuthnct, 
1 25 n | 
PNEUMA'TICA 
PNEUMA TICK.” a. Lendl. 1 

1. Moved by wind; — to wind. 

Lac le. 

2. Confiſting of ſpirit or wind. Bacon. 
PNEUMA'TICKS. /. [pneumatigee, French; 
ha J 

Re branch of mechanicks, v. hich con- 
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Giders the doctrine of the air, or laws ac- 
cording to which that fluid is condenſed, 
rarified, or gravitates. Harris. 


2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 


e (A as God, angels, and the ſouls of 


PNEUMATO'LOGY. Je LAN.] 
The doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 

To POACH. v. a. Left ecbex, French. ] 
1. To boil flight * 

2. To begin wi out com 


the practics of boiling eggs e 
3. [Pocber, French, to pierce, ] To fab 3 ; 


i pierce, 
_ poche, a pocket.] To plunder 
by Garth, 
To Ger. V, fe [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 
1. To fteal game; to carry off game pri- 
vately in a bag. Dlabam. 
2. To be damp. Mortimer. 
POAC HARD. ſ. A kind of water fowl, 
POA CHER. ſ. [from pœacb.] One who 
ſteals game More. 
POA'CHINESS. J. Marſhineſs ; dampneſs, 
A cant word, Aorti. mer, 
POA'CHY. 4. Damp; marſhy, Mortimer. 
POCK. /. [in pes] A puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmall 


POCKET. pocca, Saxon ; Pocher Fr.] 
The bel inſerted i into cloaths. Prins 


from 


To PO'CKET, v. a. [ pecbeter, French, 


from the noun. ] 
1. To put in the pocket. Pope. 
2. To PocxtT up, A proverbial form 
that denotes the doing or king any thing 
clandeſtinely. Prior. 
POCKET BOOK. ſ. [pocket and Bek.] A 
paper book carried in the pocket for haſty 
— Watts. 
"CEETGLASS, [pocket and plaſs. 
Portable . 2 
PO CKHOLE. ſ. {pock and bole.] Pit or 
ſcar made by the ſmallpox. Denne 
PO/CKINESS. /. [from pocky.] The fate of 
being pocky, 
PO'CKY. 4. {from pax. ] Infected with the 
en bam. 
POCU'LENT. a. [peculum, Latin.] Fit for 
- drink. acon. 
POD. ſ. {bode, Dutch, a little houſe.] The 
- capſule of legumes ; the caſe of ſeeds, 
7 Mortimer. 
PODA'GRICAL. a. | mz yguis, miley 
1. Afflicted with the gout. RM 3 . 
2. Gouty; relating to the gout, 
PO DDER. ſ. [from pod] A gatherer of 
peaſecods. Dit. 
PODCE. ſ. A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner. 
PO'EM. [poema, Latin; m- The 


work * a poet; a metrical compoſition. 


Ben. Jobs ſon, 


— 


LOL 
PO'ESY. 4. [ poefie, French; poęſis, ; 


epoinoy.] 
x. The art of writing poems. B. Jobnſon. 
2. Poem; metrical compoſitions z poetry, 
Brown. 
3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring or 
other _ Shakeſpeare, 
POET. ( [poete, French; poera, Latin; 
wennde. An inventor an author of fic. 
tion; a writer of poems; ; one who writes 
in meaſure. Million. 
POE'T ASTER. ſ. [Latin.] A vile petty 


poet, 
PO'ETESS. . [from poet; pica poetris, La. 


tin, ] A ſhe poet, 
POE"TICAL, J a. ene; poetigue, Fr. 
POET TICK. I poeticus, Lat. } Expreſſed in 


poetry ; pertaining to poetry ; ſuitable to 


poetry. Hale, 
POE”FICALLY. ad. [from poerical. ] With 
the qualities of Poetry; by the fiction of 
poetry. Raleigb. 
To POET IZE. v. „. ¶ Poetiſer, French, from 


pry ] To write like a poet. "Donne, 
POE”TRESS. ſ. A ſhe poet. Spenſer. 
POE'TRY. . Pls dee ] 


1. Metrical compoſition ; the art or prac- 


. tice of writing poems, Cleawe 

2. Poems; poetical pieces, Shakeſpeare, 
POV'GNANCY. /. [from poignant. ] 

1. The power of ſtimulating the palate; 

ſharpneſs. Swift, 


2. The power of irritation ; aſperity. 
POI'GNANT. a. poignant, F rench. 
1. Sharp; ſtimulating the palate, Locle. 
2. Severe; piercing; painful. South, 
3. Irritating ; ſatirical ; keen. 
POINT. ſ. [pein#, point, French. ] 
1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument, 


2. 4 ſtring with a tag. Shakeſp. 
3. Headland ; promontory, Addiſon. 
4. A ſting of an epigram. Dryden, 
5. An indivifible part of ſpace, - Locke, 
6. An indiviſible part of time; a moment. 

Dawies, 
7. A ſmall ſpace. * Prior, 
8. Punctilio; nicety, Milton. 


9. Part required of time or ſpace z critical 


moment; exact place, y. 
10. Degree; ſtate. Sidney. 
11. Note of diſtinction in writing; 3 a ſtop. 


4s A ſpot ; a part of a ſurface divided by 
ots; divihon by marks, into which any 
. is diſtinguiſhed in a circle or other 
plane: as, at tables the ace or fiſe point. 
13. One of the degrees into which the cir- 
| cumference of the horizon, and the mari» 
ner's compals, is divided, Bacon, 
14- Particular place to which any thing is 
directed. Brown, 
15. Reſgeft; regard, Shakeſp. 
16. An 


POI 


16, An aim; the act of aiming or ſtrik - 


ing. * Shakeſpeare.” 


17. The particular thing required. Koſec, 
18. Particular; inſtance ; example. 

Temple. 

19. A fingle poſition; a fingle aſſertion; 


a fingle part of a complicated queſtion z a 


fingle part of any whole, Baker. 
20. A note; a tune, Shakeſpeare, 
21, Pointblank; directly: as, an arrow is 
ſhot to the pointblant, or white mark. 
| : Shakeſpeare. 
22. Point de wiſe; exact or exactly in the 
oint of view, Bacon. 
To POINT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a 2 
« 5 ons 
2. To direct towards an object, by way of 
forcing it on the notice. Milton. 
3. To direct the eye or notice. Pope. 
4. To ſhew as by directing the finger. 
8 Addiſon. 
— 5: [ Pointer, French.] To direct towards a 
place. 
6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 
To POINT. v. n. 
1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger towards 
it. 5 4 
2. To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by 
points. Forbes, 
3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen, 
Say. 
4. To ſhow. a Swift, 


' POINTED. 4. or participle. from point.] 


1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pick. 
Pope. 
2. Epigrammatical 5 abounding in con- 
ceits. a 
POI'NTEDLY. ad. [from pointed.] In a 
pointed manner. | Dry 
POINTEDNESS, /. [from pointed. ] 
I. Sharpneſs ; pickedneſs with aſperity. 
Ben. Johnſon, 
2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. Dryden, 
POINTEL. ſ. Any thing on a point, Derb. 
POINTER, ſ. [frem point. 
1. Any thing that points.. Watts, 


2, A dog that points out the game to 


ſportſmen, Gay. 

POI NTING STOCK. /. [ pointing and ftock.] 
Something made the object of ridicule. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

POI'NTLESS. a. [from point.] Blunt; not 


ſharp ; obtuſe, Dryden. 


POISON. /. [poiſon, French. ] That Which 


deſtroys or injures life by a ſmall quantity, 
and by means not obvious to the ſenſes ; 
venom. 5 

To POVSON. v. a, [from the noun, 
1. To infect with poiſon.” 


” 


2. To attack, injure or kill by poiſon gi- 
„ 5 


2 Mac. X * 


ames, 


POL 


3. To corrupt; to taint. Are. < 


POT SON-TREE. ſ. [roxicedendron.] A plant. 
POI'SONER. , [from poiſen.] wes 


1. One who poiſons, Pom f 
outh,. 


2. A corrupter. | 
POI'SONOUS. 4. from Poiſon.] Veno- 
mous ; having the qualities of poiſon. 


POI'SONOUSLY. ad. {from poses. Ve- 
- South, 


nomoufl 0 - 
POI'SONOUSNESS. ſ. [from poiſenous.} 

The quality of being poiſonous 53 veno- 

mouſneſs, f 


Skinner. 
2. A graving tool. Aisſwortb. 
POIZ E. ſ. [poids, French.] 2 
1. Weight; force of any thing tending to 
the center. . Spenſerg 
2. Balance; equipoize ; equilibrium. 
tg Bentley, 
3. A regulating power, Duden. 


To POIZ E. v. a. [peers French. ] 
1. To balance; to hold or place in equi- 


ponderance. Sidney. 


2. To be equiponderant to. Shakeſpeare, 
Js To weigh. - South, 
4. To oppreſs with weight, Shakeſpeare, 
POKE. ſ. [pocca, Saxon; poche, French, } 
A pocket; a ſmall bag. Camden. Drayton. 
To POKE. v. a. [poka, Swediſh. ] To feel 


in the dark; to ſearch any thing with a 
B 


long inſtrument, Beroun. 
POKER. ſ. [from pote.] The iron bar 
with which men fiir the fire. Swift. 
PO'LAR. @. [prove French, from pole. ] 
Found near the pole; lying near the pole 3 


iſſuing from the pole. Prior. 
POLA/RITY. ſ. {from polar.] Tendency 
to the pole. Brown, 


PO'LARY. a. [polaris, Latin.] Tending to 
the pole; having a direction toward the 
poles. Brown, 

POLE. ſ. [polus, Latin; pole, French. ] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; 
either of the points on which the world 
turns. | Milton. 


2. A long ſtaff. Bacon. 


3. A tall piece of timber erected. Shakeſp, 


4. A meaſure of length containing five 
yards and a half. Spenſer. 
5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. Bacon. 
To POLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fur- 


niſh with poles, Mortimer, 
PO'LEAXE, ſ. [pole and axe.] An axe fixed 
to a long pole. 522 __ Howell, 
PO'LECAT. 1. [ Pole or Poliſp cat.] The fite 
chew z a ſtinking animal. L' Eftrange. 
PO*'LEDAVIES. /, A ſort of coarſe cloth. 
A Auinſwortb. 
42 POLE's. 
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POLE'M 


POE 


MIC AL. . [woquunt;.} Contro- 
ICK. ; verſial; diſputative. _ 
q Stillirg fleet. 
POLE'MICK, f. Diſpytant; ane e 
— . De. 
POLE*'MOSCOPE. /. [wax e and 455 - 
ies] In opticks, is a kind of crooked: 
or oblique perſpective glaſs, contrived for 
ſeuingz objects that do not lie directly before 
the eee "KD 
FO'LESTAR\. f. [pole and far.] 

1. A ſtar near the pole, by which naviga- 
tors compute” their northern latitude cy- 
noſure ; lodeſtar. Dryden, 
2. Any guide or director. Os 

FO'LEY-MOUNTAIN.. ſ. [el, Latin. 
A plant. Miller. 
FO'LICE, ſ. [French.] "The regulation and 
government of a city-or country, ſo far as 
regards the inhabitants. | 
PO*LICED. 4. from police, ] Regulated; 
formed into a regular courſe of adminiſtra- 

Von. Pacon, 

POLICY. ſ. [,; politia, Latin. 
1. The art of government, chiefly with 

Teſpe@ to foreign powers. 

2. Art; prudence; management of af- 

. fairs; ſtratagem. "Shakeſpeare. 

2 | Polica, Spaniſh, ] A warrant for mo- 
ney in the publick funds. | 

To POLISH. v. a. [ p:lio, Lav. polir, Fr.] 

. To ſmooth; to brighten by attrition ; 

to gloſs. | Granville. 

2. To make elegant of manners. Milton, 

To PO LISH. v. nz. To anſwer to the act 
af poliſhing; to receive a gloſs. Bacon. 
POLISH. . poli, paliſſure, French.) 
2. Artificial gloſs; brightneſs given by at- 
trition. Newton, 
2. Elegance of manners, Audi ſon. 
RO'LISHAHLE. a. {from o.] Capable 
af being poliſhed, Poll] 4 
BO*LISHER. . [from pehij/p.] The per- 
- fon or inſtrument that gives a gloſs, 


Aden. 

POLITE. 4. ſpelirus, Latin, ] 
1. GClofly; ſmooth. © Aroon. 
2. Elegant of manners. | P:%e. 


POLVTELY, ad. [from pofie.]. With ele- 
_gance of manners; genteelly, 

POE TEXESS:» I politaſe, Fr. from ge- 
fite. | Elegance of manners; gentiliry ; 
good breeding, Swife, 

POLITICAL, ' 2. [ ,.; 
1. Relating to politicks; relating to the 
adminiftration of publick affairs. Rogers, 
2. Cunning ; ſkili ul. 

EOLVFTICALLY. ad. {from poljticat. ] 

* With relation to publick- admigifira- 
Yon. n 55 
2. Artfully; politickly. Knelles, 

BOLETICA'STER. / A petty ignorant pre- 
tender to politick . 


POLITICIAN * [golitheien, French. ] 


POL 
x. One verſed in the arts of goverament; 
one ſkilled in politicks. Dryden. 
2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contriv- 
ance. 5 Milton. 


PO CTTICK. a. [Wo.] 


1. Poliucal z civil. Temple, 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Artful; cunning. Bacon. 

POLITICRLV. ad. [from politicb.] Art- 
fully 5 cunningly. Shakeſpeare. 

PO'LITICKS. ,. [polttigue, Fr. apouTuH, ] 
The ſcience of government; the art or 
practice of adminiſtring publick affairs. 

| Addi ſon. 
PO/LITURE. ſ. The gloſs given by the act 
of poliſhing. | 
PO'LITY. . {[ouriia,] A farm of go- 
vernment; civil ef _ 
POLL. ſ. [polle, pal, Dutch, the top. 
I. 55 oh Shale ſpeare. 
2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons; a re- 

giſter of heads. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A fiſh called generally a chub. A che- 
vin. 

To POLL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To lop the top of trees. Bacon. 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed, polled ſheep. 

| f Mortimer. 
3. To pull off hair from the head; to 
clip ſhort ; to ſhear. Ezekiel, 
4. To mow; to crop. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To plunder ;. to ſtrip; to pill. 
Spenſer. Bacon, 
6. To take a lift or regiſter of perſons, © 
7. To enter one's name in a lift or regiſter, 
Dryden. 
3. To inſert into a number as a voter. 


. 5 Tickell. 
PO'LLARD. /. [from poll. 
1. A tree lopped. 
2. A clipped coin, 
3. The chub fiſh, 


Bacon. 


Camden. 


POLLEN, A fine. powder, commonly 
underft20d by the word farina as allo a 
ſort of fine bran. Bailey. 

PO'LLENGER. ſ. Bruſhwood. 7er. 

PO'LLER, ſ. [from poll. ] pl” 
1. Robber ; pillager; plunderer. Bacon, 


2. He who votes or polls, 
PCOLLEVIL. ſ. [poll and evil.] Pollevil is 
a large ſwelling, inflammation, or impoſ- 
thume in the horſe's poll or nape of the 
nes. | Farrier's Di. 
PO*LLOCK../, A kind of fiſh, Care to. 
To POELU'TE. v. a. [ palluo, Latin.] 
1. To make unclean, in à religious ſenſe; 
to defile Shakeſpeare. 
2. To'taint with guilt. Milton. 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill, Dryden. 
4. Miltew uſes this word in an uncommon 
conſtruction. 
POLLU'TEDNESS. , [from pollute.] De- 


iemeat; the ſtate of being polluted: 
| | a 


EO 


POLLY'TER. /. [from pollute, ] Fe 
corrupter. Dryden. 

POLLU”TFI1ON.. f. [ pellutio, Latin,] 

I. The act of defiling. 

2. The Kate of being defiled; „ 


Milten. 
PO'LTRON, f A coats a nidgit; a 
ſcoundrel. Shakeſpeare, 


POLY, ſ. [polium, Lat.] An herb. Ainſxo. 
PO LV. [. A prefix often found in 


the compoſition of words derived from the 


Greek, and intimating multitude: as, poly- 
on, a ſigure of many angles. 

POLY ACOUSTIC. a. | woke and du.. 1 
Any thing that multiplies or maznilies 
ſounds, 

POLY*ANTHOS, . Lede and 25985. 


A plant. tler. 
POLYEDRICAL. a. [from weg-; 
 POLYE/DROUS, J polyedre, ** Having 

many fades. Woodward, 


POLY/GAMIST. . [from golygamy. ] One 
that holds the. lawtulneſs' of more wives 

- than one at a time. 

POLY'GAMY. /. [ polygamie, Fr. ewoMuſa- 
Aa.] Plurality of wives. Graunt. 
PO'LYGLOT. a. [u e.; polyglutte, 

Pr.] Having many languages. © Henvel, 

_ PO'LYGON «|. [ moavg and yoris. ] A figure 

of "many angles, Watts. 

 PO'LYGON AL. a. [from polygon, ] Having 
many angles. 

PO'LYGRAM. ſ. [zi and yoann, ]: A 
figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 

POLY'GRAPHY. 1 {rang and an.] 
The art of writing in ſeveral unuſual man- 
ners or eyphers. 

POLY/LOGY. g. Ie and a4 Talk- 
ativeneſs. Die. 

POLY'MATHY. /. . [ace and gerda. 
The knowledge of many arts and ſciences ; 
alſo an een denen with many ent 
ſubjects. 

POLNYTPETALOUS. a. [wende and Straden. ] 
Having many petals. ' 

POLY/PHONISM. ,. Ih and S.] 
Multiplicity of ſound, Derbam. 

POLY POD. + lPehfodium, Latin. A 
plant. Bacon. 

PO'LYPOUS, a, [from polyps.) Having 
the nature of a poly pus; having many 

feet or roots. 

POLY/PUS, / [wo\imus; polype, French. } 

1. Polypus ſignifies any thing in general 

with many roots or feet, as a ſwelling. in 

the noſtrils ; but it is likewiſe applied to a 

tough concretion of grumous blood. in the 

phys and arteries, incy. 
2. A fea animal with many feet. 

dee . [H and Cem, A 
multiply 

POLY/SPAST. /. [polypaſte, Fr.] A ma» 
chine conſiſting of many pullies. 


POLY'SPERMOUS, a, I and * 1 5 


. 


Latin.] 
1. The tree. Shakeſpeares 
2. The fruit, Peucbam. 
PO MER OV. E ſort of apple. 
PO MERO VAL. | Ai 
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POM 


Thoſe plants are thus called, which have 
more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flow- 
er, and this without any certain order or 
number, | 
POLYSYLLA'BICAL. a. | from — 1 
Having many ſyllables; pertaining to a po- 
lyfyllable. Die. 
POLYSY/LLABLE. ſ. I and (. 
A word of many ſyllables. Halder. 
POLY/SYNDETON, ſ. nenen! A 
figure of rhetorick by which the copulative 


is. often 3 as, I came and Jaw and 
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overcame, 
POLY!THEISM. Lende and Bess. 1 The 
doctrine of pl a of gods. Stilling fßlers. 


POLY'THEIST. f. [Se and des.] One 
that holds plurality of gods. 

PO'MACE. ./. C pomaceurn, A The droſs 
of cyder. preſſings. 

POMA'/CEOUS, a. [from pomum, Latin. | 
Conſiſting of apples, HPhbilips. 

PO MAE. . [pomade, Fr. pomado, —— 
A fragrant 

PO'MANDER. 5 loomme d ambre, French. 1 

A ſweet ball; a perfumed ball or powder. 

Bacon, 


POMA!TUM. . 3 J An ointment. 

Wiſeman. 

To POMPE. v. », pn Fr.] To grow 
to a round head like an apple. 

POMECTTRON. ſ. { pome and citron.] A 

citron apple. Dia. 


POMEGRANATE, /. [pomum granatum, 


PO*MIFEROUS. 3. [ pomifer, Latin. J. A 
term applied to plants Which have the 
largeft fruit, and are covered with a thick 
hard rind. 1 

PO'MMEL. pomeau, French, 

1. A — Ho or knob. Slang 
2. The knob that balances the blade of 
the ſword, Sidney. 
Fen protuberant part of. the ſaddle 2 
Dryden. 

To PO'MMEL. v. a, To beat N 
blue; to bruiſe; to punch, 

POM. /. [pompa, Latin. ] | 
5 2 pride. Shakeſpeare, 

A proceſſion of ſplendour. and oftenta- 


Dryden. 

50 *MPHOLYX. . e is a white, 
light, and very friable ſubſtance, found in 
cruſts-adbering to the «domes of the fur- 
naces and to the covers of the large cruci- 
bles. I: 77 Hill. 
PO MPION. pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. 
PO MPIRE. /. [ Pomum and pyrus, Latin. ] 
A. ſort of pearmain. Ainſworth. 
PQ*MBOUS. a. pom peum, Er. 1 Splendid ; 
Wee 3 a 


PON 


PO/MPOUSLY. ad. [from pempour.] Mag- 
nificently ; ſplendidly. Dryden. 
PO'MPOUSNESS. /. [from pompous. ] Mag- 

. "miftcence; ſplendour ; ſhowineſs; oſtenta- 
tiouſneſs. Ada ſon. 
POND. . A fmal} pool or lake of water; 


. daſon; water not running or emitting 


any ſtream. 3 
To POND. v. a. To 7 
To PO'NDER. v. a. ¶ pondero, Latin 7 0 
weigh , to conſider; to attend. 
Bacon. 
To PO NDER. v. *. To think; to muſe, 
With os. Dryden. 
PO'NDERABLE. @. [from ponders, Latin. ] 
Capable to be weighed ; menſurable by 
feales. Brown, 
PONDER AE. a. f from N Lat.] Efti- 
mated by weight ; diſtinguithed from nu- 
_ * meral. Arbutbnot. 
PONDERA'TION. ſ. [from pondero, Lat.] 
FTbe act of weighing. uthnor, 
PO'NDERER, ſ. [from 8 He who 


PONDERO'SITY. f [from ponderous.] 
Weight; gravity; cavioeſs. Brown, 
 PO'NDEROUS, a. [ ponderoſus, Latin. ] 
. Heavy; weighty. Bacon. 
2. Important; momentous Shakeſpeare. 
Forcible; firengly impulfive. Dryden. 
PO'NDEROUSLY. ad. | from ponderous.] 
With great weight. 
PO'NDEROUSNESS, f. [from porderous.] 
Heavineſs; —__ EraVity. 
PO'NDWEED. A plant. 
FONENT, 3. e, Italian. ] 


 FOMIARD. fe [poignard, Fr. pugio, Latin. ] 
A dagger; a ſhort Aabbing v Weapon, 
Dryden. 
To PO/NIARD. v. a. [poignardier, French. ] 
To ſtab with a poniard. 
PONK., ſ. A nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. 
Spenſer, 
PONTAGE. ſ. Pont, pontis, bridge. } Duty 
paid for the reparation of bridges, She. 
FPO NTIFF. ſ. Pontifex, Latin. ] 


Ainſworth, 
eſtern. 


1. A prieſt; a high prieft, Bacon. 

PONTIFICAL. 4. { pentifical, Fr. pontifics | 
tis, Latin. | 

To Belonging to an bigh prieſt, 
2. Popiſh.-- Baker. 
3. Splendid; magnificent. Shakeſpeare, 


4. [From pon and facio, ] Crane te= pany 


Milton. — 


ing. 
PONTIFICAL, J. i pontificale, Latin.J A 
book containing rites and ceremonies ecele- 


Gaſtical. Stillinę fleet. 
PONTIFICALLY. ad ad; [from Pontifical. ] 

a pontifical 2 
rer ICATE. ſ. ¶ Pont ificatus, Latin. ] 
Aucdiſa. 


Papacyz poptdow, 


Boyle. 


Miiten. 


F QF 
PO'NTIFICE. , es and facie.] Bridge- 


work; edifice of a bridge. 

PO'NTLEVIS. Je In horſemanſhip, is 2 
diſorderly refiſting action of a horſe in diſ- 
obedience to his rider, in whick he rears 
up ſeveral times running. Bailey. 

FO'NTON. g. Fr.] A floating bridge or in- 
vention to paſs over water: it is made of 
two great boats placed at fome diftance 
from one another, both planked over, as 
is the interval between them, with rails 


on their ſides. Military Dis, 
PO'NY. ſ. A ſmall horſe, 
POOL. . [pul, Saxon. ] A lake of und- 
ing water. 1 
POOP. Fr. puppis, Lat.] The 
indie SLE the Fer. * Knollen. 


POOR, 2. arure, Fr. re, Spanish. 
1. Not . ON, — 
preſſed with want. a Poye. 
2. Trifling; narroua; of little dignity, 
force or . Bacon, 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. Davies, 
4. Unimportant. | Swiſh 
5. Unhappy.; uneaſy. | Waller, 
Mean; depreſſed; low ; dejected. 
Bacon. 
7. [A word of tendernefs.] Dear. Prior. 
A word of flight contempt.] Wretch. 
Baker, 

9. Not good ; not fit for any purpoſe, 


Shakeſpeare, 
10. The Poox. Thoſe who are in the 


loweft rank of the community; thoſe whe 
cannot ſubſiſt but by the charity of others, 


Sprate. 
11, Barren; dry: as, a vor foil, | 
12, Lean; ſtarved; emaciated : as, a poor 
horſe. Ben, Jobnſon. 
13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. 
POORLY. ad. [from Pocr.] | 
1. Without wealth. Si 


dney. 

2, Not proſperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. 
Bacon, 
3- Meanly ; without ſpirit. W 


4. Without dignity, - oftons 
POOR JOHN, /. A fort of fiſh, : 
POO'RNESS, /. [from poor.] 
1. Poverty; indigence; want, Burnet. 
2. Med lowneſs ; want of dignity. 
0 on. 
© Sterillity ; barrenneſs. 1. 
POO'RSPIRITED. a. [poor and ſpirit} 
Mean; cowardly. ennis. 
POO'RSPIRITEDNESS, . Meanneſs ; 


cowardice, 5 South, 
POP. .. Poppy Latin.] A ſmall ſmart 
wb! of bee = JE en. 


To POP. v. . [from the noun.] To move 


or enter with a quick, ſudden and unex- 
pected motion. e Swift, 

To POP. a, 
Jo Ta 


„ 

7. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily of un- 

expectedly, Shakeſpeare, 

2. To ſhift, } Locke. 

POP E. apa, Lat. mamma; ] | 

1. bg b af Rome. Peatham, 

2. A ſmail fiſh, by ſome called a ruffe, 
Walton. 


 PO*PEDOM. / [pope and 2 Papacy; 


papal dignity. keſpeare. 
PO'PERY. /. [from pope. ] The religion of 
the church of Rome. Swift, 


POPESEYE. /. [pope and eye.] The gland 
ſurrounded with fat in the middle of the 
thigh. 

PO'PGUN. Y [pop and gun.] A gun with 
which children play, that only makes a 


noiſe, Cheyne. 
POPI'N 3 k [papegay, Dutch; papagayo, 
Spani | 
1. A parrot, Aſchum, 
2. A woodpecker, 
A trifling fop. Shakeſpeare. 


PO'PISH, 2. from pope. ] Taught by the 

pope ; peculiar to popery. Hooker. 

PO'PISHLY. ad, [from popiſh.] With ten- 
dency to popery; in a popiſh manner. 


Pope, 
POPLAR. ſ. LDPerplier, Fr. populus, Latin. 
A tree. 

PO PPY. ſ. [popiz, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A 

plant. Of this there are eighteen ſpecies. 

PO'PULACE, JS< [populace, Fr, from popu- 
las, Lat.] The vulgar ;z the multitude, 

Swift. 

PO'PULACY. J. [populace, Fr,] The com- 


mon people ; tae e 


ay of P; tety. 

P 'PULAR, . [populaire, E ye 2 
: at. 

1. . 3 plebeian. Milton. 


2. Suitable to the common people. Hooker. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to the 
people. Hooker. Clarenden. 
4. Studious of the favour of the people. 
Addi on. 
6, Prevailing -or raging among the popu- 
lace: as, a r diſtemper. 
POPULA'RITY. /. [popularitas,, Lat.] 
1. Graciouſneſs among the people; ftate 
of being favoured by the people, Dryden, 
2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar concep- 
tion. Bacon, 
PO'PULARLY. ad. [from popular. ] 
1. In a popular manner ; ſo as to pleaſe 
the crowd. Dryden, 
2. According to vulgar conception. 
Beroun. 
To PO PULATE. v. a. {from populus, peo- 
ple.] To breed people. Bacon. 
POPULA'TION. ſ. {from populate.] The 
| fate of a country with reſpeQ to num- 


"0 " people. Bacon. 


PORIS'TICK mesbed. I crocs. ] In 


PO RKET. /. [from pork. ] A young hog. 
D 


PO'RPHYRY. 


PO'RPUS, 


POR 


POPULO'SITY. f. [from Populus] Po- 


pulouſneſs; muſtitude of people. Brown. 


PO'PULOUS, 4. [ populoſus, Lat.] Full ß 


people; numerouſly inhabited. Milton. 


PO'PULOUSLY. ad. {from populous. ] With 


much people. 


PO'PULOUSNESS. /. 1 rom e 2 The 


ſtate of abounding with people. 


PO/RCELAIN. /. [porcelaine, 5.1 
B 


1. China; china ware. 


ron. 
2. [ Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. Aiaſworth. 


PORCH. ſ. {porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 


1, A roof ſupported by pillars before a 

door; an entrance. Ben, Jobaſaa. 

2. A _ portico ; 3 2 covered walk. 
Shakeſpeare 


PO'RCUPINE, . [pore eſpi or epic, French. 3 


The porcupine, when full grown, is as 
large as a moderate pig: the quills, withy , 
which its whole body is covered, are black 
on the ſhoulders, thighs, fides and belly; 
on the back, hips and loins they are varie- 
gated with white and pale brown: there is 
no other difference between the porcupine 
of Malacca and that of Europe, but that 


the former grows to a Mg fize, Hill. 
PORE. /. 


þ- [pores Fr. r5g©- 
1. Spiracle of the ſkin ; * of perſpi- 
ration. -  Bacots 


2. Any narrow ſpiracte or paſſage. 
Ruineys 
To PORE. v. a. To look with great in- 


tenſeneſs and care, Shakeſpeare. 


PO'REBLIND. a. [commonly written pur- 


blind.] Nearſighted; ſhorthghted, 


4 Bacon. 
PO'RINESS. ſ. [from pory.] Fullneſs of 


Wi 3 

ma- 
thematicks, is that which determines when, 
by what means, and bow many different 
ways a problem may be reſolved. Du. 


Ores. 


PORK. ſ. ¶porc, Fr. Percus, Lat.] 2 


fleſh unſalted. 


PO'RKER. /. [from pork] A nel a Pig 
Pope. 
PO RKEATER. ſ. [pork and eater] One 


who feeds on pork. Shakeſpeare 


PO'RKLING, . {from port. A Joung | 


pi 8. er. 
PORO'SITY. /. [from ęorcus.] Quality 
of having pores. acone 


PO'ROUS. a. [poreux, Fr. from pore. ] Hav= 


ing ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages. iron. 


PO ROUSNESS. ſ. [from poront.] The 


quality of having pores. Digby. 


PORPHYRE. } . from woeg!ean x 


per- 
Fhyrites, Lat.] Marble 
of a particular kind. Loc be. 


PO/RPOISE, 17 4 erg priffen, Fr] The 
ſea-hog. Loghe. 
Ok- 


© 


| POR 
PORRA'CEOUS. 4. [porrarens, Lat, po-- 
rute, Fr.] Greenifh. Wiſeman, 
PORRECTION, — Latin. ] The 
act of reaching 
PORRET. ſ. [porrum, Lat. J A ſeallion. 
Brown, 
PO'*RRIDCE. . [from porrum, a leek.] 
Food made by boiling meat in water; 
broth, Shakeſpeare. 


FPO RRIDGEPO Tr. [porridge and por. ] 
The potin SSL is boiled for a fa- 


PO'RRINOER. . [from porridge. ] 
1. Aveffel in which broth is eaten. 
Bacon. 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have 
been a word of contempt for a headdrefs. 
' Shakeſpeare, 
PORT. 7 Fr. rus, Lat.] 
1. A 1; a 


ſtation for ſhips. 
Spen 
[Porta, Lat.] A gate. Sbew all thy 
within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. Pſalms. 
3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the 
gun is put out, Raleigh, 
o Ay: Eats air; mien; manner; bear- 
Fairfax. 
To "PORT. v. @. [porto, Lat. porter, F . 
To carry in form. Miiton. 
PORTABLE. a. [ portabil:s, Lat.] 
1. Manageable by the hand. 
2. Such as may be borne along with one. 
South, 
3. Such 2s is tranſported or carried from 
one place to another, ! 
4. Sufferable ; fupportable. Shak: 
PORTABLENESS. ſ. {from portable. 
quality of being portable. 


PO'RTAGE. /. Tee Fr.] 
1. The price of carriage. 
2. Porthole. ſpenre. 
peectella, 


PORTAL. 3 Fr. Ital.] 
A gate; arch under hich the gate 


ens. Sandys. 
RTANCE. ſ. {from peter, Fr.] Air; 


mien demeanour. Sper ſer. 
RTAS. 7 


A breviary ; 3 1 1 book, 
PORTCU”LLIS. ; 


The 


Shake 


Camden. 
J. [portecouliſe, Er. ] A 
PO'RTCLUSE, ſort of machine like a 
harrow, hung over the gates of a city, to 
be let down to keep out an enemy. > 
enſer, 
To PO'RTCULLIS. v. a. [from the 1 } 
To bar; to ſhut up. | Shakeſpeare, 
PO'RTED. a. porter, Fr.] Borne in a 
certain or regular order, 
To PORTE'ND. v. a. [portend:, Lat. To 
foretoken; to foreſhow as omens. 
es, 
voRTENsLOx. . [from portend. ] The 
"0 of | Bretwr, 


fer. PO'RTGREVE. 


POR 
PORTENT. f. „ Lat.] Omen 
of ill; prodigy foretokening miſery. 
Dryden. 
PORTE'NTOUS. #. [portentoſus, Lat, Ton 
- portent, | Monſtrous; prodigious 5 fore- 
tokening ill. Roſcommon. 
PORTER. ſ. [portier, Fr. from porta, Lat. 
a gate, ] 
1. One that has the charge of the gate, 
| Ben. Fobrſon, 
2. One who waits at the door to receive 
meſſages, Pope. 
3. One who carries burthens for hire. 
Hove. 
PO'RTERAGE. ſ. [from porter. Money 
paid for carriage. 
PORT ESSE. /. A breviary. 
PORTGLAVE. ſ. {porter and glaive, Fr, 
and Erſe.] A ſword-bearer, Ainſworth, 
PORTGRAVE. } . Porta, Latin, and 
grave, Teut. a keep- 
er.] The keeper of a gate. Obſolete. 
o- RTICO. ſ. ¶ Portieus, Lat. portico, Ital.] 
A covered walk; a piazza, Dryden. 
PO RTION. /. (portion, Fr, portio, Lat.] 
1. A part. Walter. 
2. A part aſſigned; an allotment ; a di- 
vidend. _. aller, 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 
a fortune, 2 
4. A wife's fortune. | 
To PO'RTION, v. 3. [from the noun.] 
1. Todivide; to parcel. Rowe, 
2. To endow with a fertune, Pepe. 
PORTIONER, /. {from portion, ] One 
that divides. 
POR TLINESS. ſ. [from portly.] Digaity 
of mien ; grandeur of demeanour, 


FO RTLV. a. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling, Shakeſpeare. 
PO'RTMAN. J. [pore and man.] An in- 
a or burgeS, as thoſe of the cinque 


PORTMANTEAT. fe [poitemantonn, Fr.] 
A cheſt or bag in which cloaths are carried, 


Spenſer, 


| Specrator. 
PO'RFRATT, /. 1 ver, Fr.] A pic- 
ture drawn after the life. Prior, 


To PORTRAIT. v. a. [pourtraire, Fr.] To 
draw ; to portray, Spenſer. 

PO *RTRAITURE, ſ. [pourtratture, Fren.] 
Picture; painted reſemblance. 3 

To PO'RTRAY. v. 4. ¶ pourtraire, Fr.] 
1. To paint; to deſcribe by pictore. 


Dryden, 
2. To adorn with pi Hon. 


ures. 


PO'RTRESS. f. [from porter] A female 


guardian of a gate. Sift, 
PORWIGLE. /. A tadpole or young frog 

not yet frily ſhaped, Brown, 
POR. 


88 


PO'RY. a. [poreux, Fr, from pore] Full 


of pores. Dryden, 
To POSE. v. 4. 

1. To puzale; to an 6 to put to a ſtand 

or ſtop. Het bert. 

2. To appoſe; to interrogate. Bagon, 


Do R. J. [from poſe. ] One that aſketh 
ions to try e an was" ook 


2 4. [p;firus, Latin. placed; 
ran ged. Hale. 
POSITION. /. fon, Fr. prſitio, Lat.] 
1. State of eing placed; fituation. | 
Temple, 
2, Principle laid down, Hooker. 
3. Advancement of any principle. Brown 
4. [In grammar.) The ſtate of a vowel 
___ placed before __ conſonants. 
PO*SITIONAL. 4. [from poſting. ] Re Re- 
ſpecting bebte, | 
PO'SITIVE, a. ¶Peſiei vus, Lat.] 
1. Not negative; capable of being affirm- 


ed; real; abſolute. Locke. 
2. Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 
plied. | Bacon, 


3. Dogmatical; ready to * down notions 
with confidence, 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 


Hooker, 
5. Having the power to enact any law. 
Swift, 
6. Certain ; aſſured. Ainſworth, 


PO'SITIVELY. ad, [from Flag 


1. Abſolutely; by way o direct poſition, 
Bacon. 
2. Not negativelß. Bentley. 


3. Certainly ; without dubitation, 
4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms, Spratt, 
PO'SITIVENESS. /. [from p:fitive,] 
1, AQuaJneſs ; not mere negation. 
Morris. 
2. Peremptorineſs ; confidence, 
Government of the Tongue. 
POSITI'VITY. /. {from paſtive.] Peremp- 
torineſs ; z confidence. A low word, 
Watts, 
PO'SITURE. 1 [pofitura, Lat.] The man- 
ner in which any thing i is placed. 
Bramball, 
PO'SNET. /. J. [from baſſinet, Fr.] A little 
baſon; a portinger ; a ſkillet, Bacon. 
PO SSE. ＋. 79% An armed power. 
A low word. Bacon. 
To POSSE'SS. b. a. [poſſefſmr, Lat. 
1, To have as an owner; to be maſter of; 
to enjoy or occupy actually. Carew. 
2. To ſeize ;, to obtain. Hayward. 
. To give poſſeſſion or command of and 
thing; to make maſter 2 3 . 
4. To fill with ſomething 
1 have power over 25 an uncfean 
tit. 1 Reſcommoen, 


Rymer. 


bob 


6. To affect by inteſtine power. ri 


Sbaleſpeare. 1 
POSSE'SSION. . [pelfeffon, Fr. pfeffn, 


Lat.] The ftate of owning or baving in 


one's on hands or power. 


PO'SSESSIVE. 4. [poſeſione, Lat.] Have 


ing poſſeſſion, 
PO/SSESSORY. a, Fe Hire, 27 1 
] Having poſſe 


Pefeſs. | 
POSSE'SSOUR. . [ poſeffir, Lat. au, 


Fr.] Owner; maſter; proprietor, 

Stilling fleets 
POYSSET. ſ. [poſea, Lat.] Milk curdled 
with wine or any acid. Suckling, 
To PO'SSET. v. a, [from the noun. ] To 
turn; to curdle: as milk with acids, 
Shakeſpeare. 
POSSIBILITY. 7. Coels. li, Fr.] The 
power of being in any manner; the ſtate of 
being poſſible. MWorris. 
PO'SSIBLE. . Cpoſfble, Fr. Pelſcbilis, Lat.] 
Having the power to be or to be done; 

not contrary to the nature of things. 


PO'SSIBLY, ad. [from paſſible.] 
1. By any power really exiſting. 
Hooker. Milton. 
2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. Clarendon, 
FORT: Ja poſte, Fr.] 
| y pike a courier who comes 
HEN goes at ſtated. times. Ben. Jabnſan. 
2. Quick courſe. or manner of 3 
Dryden. 
3. Situation; ſeat. Burnet. 
4. Military ſtation. Addi on. 
Place; employment; office, Collier. 
8. A piece of timber ſet erect. Motton. 


To POST. w. n. [pofler, Fr. from the 


noun. ] To travel with ſpeed. 
'  Datiel; wal. 
To p OST. Y. a 


1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, | 
King Charles, 
2. CPaer, Fr.] To place; to ſtation; to 
_ fix, Addiſon, 
3: To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 
rom one book into another, Arbuth, 
4. To delay, Shakeſpeare. 
PO'STAGE. /. [from f.] Money paid -_ 
. conveyance of a letter, D 
PO'STBOY. J. [ 7 and boy, ] Courier; boy 
that rides poſt; Tatler, 
To PO'STDATE. v. 4. [peft, after, Latin; 
and date.] To date later than the real 
time, 
POSTDILU'VIAN, a. [off and diluuiut, 
Latin, } Poſterior to the flood. Woodev. 


POSTDILU'VIAN. / UP" Apr and 88 
Latin. ] One that lived 
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POS 


1. Happening after; 5 rod a fol- 
lowi f . Bacon. 


2. and. Pope. 


rOSTERIORs. ſ. ¶poſteriera, Latin. ] The 


hinder parts. Feber. 
POSTE'RIORITY, ſ. [ pofterioriee, French; 
— en Nerior.] The fate of being after; 
te to priority. . Hale. 
POSTERITY. fe [prfteritas, Latin. ] Suc- 
ceeding generations ; deſcendants. Smalridge. 
PO'STERN, 74 [peferne, Dutch.] A ſmall 
gate; a little door. Fairfax. 
POSTEXI'STENCE. ſ. [peft and * 75 
Future exiſtence. 
POSTHA'CKNEY. and Backs 
Hired poſthorſes. 1 L* NY 
POSTHA'STE, and by Haſte 
like that of a Lf po 2 4 hewill, 
PO'STHORSE. /. [pot and borſe.] A horſe 
ſtationed for the uſe of couriers. Shateſp. 
PO'STHOUSE, VE Le and bouſe. ] Poſtot- 
fice ; houſe w 
diſpatched, | Gs Watts. 
PO'ST HUMOUS. 2. [poftbumus, Lat. poſft- 
. Þume, French. ] Done, had, or pubiiſhcd 
after one's death. 
PO STICK. 3. [eſlicus, Latin. ] Back ward. 
Brun. 
PO'STIL. . [Peſtille, Fr. peſtillu, Latio, ] 
Gloſs ; marginal notes. 
To PO*'STIL. v. 4. from the noun. ] To 
Sloſs; to illuftrate with marginal notes. 
Bacon, 
POSTILLER. J. [from Peſtil.] One who 
gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal notes. 
Brown. 
POSTVLLION. fe Tpofillon, French. 1 
1. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet of 
fix horſes in a coach. Tarler. 
2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. 


POSTLIMUNIOUS. 3. [ poflrmnium, Lat. 1 


Done or contrived ſubſequently. South. 
POSTMA/STER. ſ. [pet and mafter.] One 
who has charge of publick conveyance of 
letters. 
POSTMA'STER- GENERAL. /. He who 
refides over the poſts or letter-carriers, 
POSTMERVDIAN. a. peſtmeridianus, Lat.] 
Being in the afternoon. Bacon. 


POST OFFICE. /. e and office.] Office 


where letters are delivered to the poſt; a 


poſthouſe. Swift. 
To POSTPO'NE, v. a, peſpono, Latin. 
1. To put off; xo delay. Dryd. Rogers, 


2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe, 
Locke, 


PO'STSCRIPT. ſ. [oft and ſcriptum, Lat.] 
The paragraph added to the end of a letter. 


To PO'STULATE, v. 4. 


Addiſon. 


[poftulo, Lat. pu- 


= OS] To beg or allume 88 


reton. 


POSTULATE. 1 line, Latio 1 Po-, 


* &. 7 2 
44 4 4 2 


e letters are taken and 


Addilon. | 


Spectater. 


P.Q-E 


fition ſuppoſed. or aſſumed without proof, 
Watts. 

POSTULA'TION. ſ. [poftulatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſuppoſing without proof ; gratuitous 
aſſumption. Hale. 


 PO'STULATORY. 3. {from poftulare. ] 


1. Aſſuming without proof, 
2. Aſſumed without proof. Bronson. 
POSTUL TUM. q. [Latin.] Poſition aſ- 
ſumed without proot, . Addiſon, 
PO*'STURE. /. [poflure, Fr. pofitura, Latin. 
1. Place; ſituation. 4 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of 
the body with reſpect to each other. South, 
3. State; diſpoſition, Clarendon. 
To PO'STURE, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
put in any particular place or diſpoſition, 
Grew, 
POSTUREMA'STER, {. | poſture and maſ- 
ter.] One who teaches or practiſes artificial 
contortions of the body, | _Spedtator, 
POS. . [contraCted from Pocſy. ] 
1. A motto on a ring, Audiſn. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Spenſer. 
"ng J. [ Per, Fr. porte, Iflandick.] 
1. A veliel in which meat is boiled. on the 


Ma _ Dryden. 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids, Fobn, 

3. Veſſel made of earth. Mortimer. 

4. A ſmall cup. Prior. 


5. To go te PoT. To be deſtroyed or de- 

voured. an 
To POT, v. 8. [from the noun, ] 

1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. Dryden. 

2. To incloſe in pots of earth, Ewelyn. 


PO*'TABLE. a. [ potable, Fr. fotabilis, Lat.] 


Such as may be drank ; drinkable. 
Philips, 
PO*TABLENESS. ſ. [from potable, ] Drink- 
ableneſs. 
rung; ſ. [from pottage.] A 1 
Grew. 
POTA'RGO, . A Weſt Indian Ps 


POT ASH. f. Potaſh is an impure 654 4 7 
caline ſalt, made by burning from vege- 
tables: we have five kinds. 1, The Ger- 

man potaſb, ſold under the name of pearl-- 
aſhes, 2, The Spaniſh, called barilia, made 
by burning a ſpecies of kali, a plant. 
3 The home-made potaſp, made from 

ern. 4. The Swediſh, and 5, Ruſſian 
kinds, with a volatile acid matter com- 
bined with them; but the Ruſſian is 
ſtronger than the Swediſh, which js made- 
of decayed wood only: the Ruſſian — 4 
is greatly preferable to all the other 
Weodward, 
POTA'T ION, ſ. [potatio, a Drink- 


ing bout; dravght, Shakeſpeare, 
POTA'TO, / [1 ſuppoſe an - American 

word.] An eſculent root. . 
PUT» 


POT 


POTBE'LLIED. a, [por and 105 * Having 


a ſwoln paunch. 


POTBE'LLY. J. [pot and bely. ] A lee 


unch. Arbuthnot, 
To POTCH, v. a. [ pocher, Freneh.] _, 
1. To thruſt; to puſh. Shakeſpeare, 
2. ee French.] To poach; to boil 
ſlight 2 eman. 
POTCOMPANION, . A fellow drinker ; 
a good fellow at carouſals. 
PO'TENCY. . ¶ potentia, Latin. 
1. Power; influence. - Shake) 
2. Efficacy; ſtrength, Shakeſpeare e. 
PO TEN T. a. | potens, Latin, ] 
1. Powerful; torcible ; ſtrong; efficacious, 
Hooker, 
2. Having great authority or dominion : 
as, potent monarchs, 
PO'TENTATE, ſ. [potentat, Fren.] Mon- 
arch; prince; ſovereign. Daniel. 
POTENTIAL. a. [ otencie!, Fr. 2 
Latin. 
1. Lang! in poſſibility, not in act. Ra, 
2. Having the effect without the external 
actual property. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Efficacious ; powerful. Shakeſpeare. 


ods [1n grammar, ] Potential is a mood de- 


neting the poſſibility of doing any action. 
POTENTIA'LITY. ſ. [from potential. 15 

Poſſibility ; not actuality. Taylor. 
POTE/NTIALLY. ad. From Potential. 


1. In power or poſſiblity; not in act or 
poſitively, Bentley. 
2. In efficacy; not in actuality. Boyle. 


PO'TENTLY. ad. [from potent. ] Power- 
fully; forcibly, Bacon, 
PQ'TENTNESS. ſ. [from patent. ] Power- 
fulneſs; might ; power. 
PO'TGUN. . A gun which makes a | ſmall 
ſmart noiſe. Sift, 
POTHA'NGER. . 147 and banger. ] Hook 
or branch an which the pot is hung over 
-the fire. [. thro 
PO'THECARY, m apot becary.] One 
© who compounds 110 ſells Phyäck 1 
PO THER. /. [poudre, Fr. duſt.] | 
1. Buſtle; tumult; flutter, Guardian. 
2. Soffocating cloud, Drayton. 
To PO'THER. v. a. To make a bluſtering 
ineffectual effort. Locke.. 
PO'THERB, ſ. {por and herb. J An herb fit 
for the pot. Dryden. 
PO'THOOK. /. [pet and book.] Hooks to 
faſten pots or kettles with; alſo ill formed 
or ſcrawling letters or characters. 
PO'TION1 /. [pori-n, Fr. potio, Latin. 1A 
draught; commonly a phyſical draught. 
Wotton. 
f 7. [por and lid.] The cover of a 
Derbam. 
POTSHE'RD. ſ. F pot and ard. ] A frag- 
We of a broken pot. # To 
TTAGE. ſ. [ porage, Fr. from pet.] Any 
thing — N for food, Cen. 


FOI. 

PO'TTER. of | potier Fr, from por.] A 

maker of earthen veſſels. Mortimer 
PO“ TTERN.-ORE. ſ. Which ſerves the 

potters to glaze their earthen veſſels. Boyle, 
PO'TTING, /. [from port.] Drinking. 

Shakeſpeare. 

PO/TTLE. f [from pot. ] Liquid meaſure 

containing four pints, - Ben. Johnſon. 
POTVALIANT. a. [pot and vale] 

Heated with courage by ſtrong drink. 
POTU'LENT. 2.  [potulentus, Latin. } 

17. Pretty much in drink, 

2. Fit to drink, 
POUCH. ſ. ¶ poche, French. ] 


1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. S 
2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big . or a 
paunch, 
To POUCH, VU, A, 3 f 
1. To pocket. + Tuſſer, 


2, To ſwallow, 

3- To pout; to hang down the lip. 
POU'CHMOUTHED. a. [pouch and mouth» 
ed.] Blubberlipped. Ain bs 
PO'VERTY, /. [pawvrete, French. 

1. Indigence; neceiiry want of riches. 


2. Meanneſs ; defect. 
POU'LDAVIS. Fa A ſort of fail cloath, 
Ainſwort 0 
POULT, . [pouler, French. ] A young chic 
en, Ki 
POUCLTERER. 1 [from poulr.] One hots 
trade is to ſell fowls ready for the cook. 
| Harvey. | 
POU'LTICE. . { ponleir, Latin.] A cata- 
plaſm; a ſoft mollifying application. Seoift, 
To POULTIcE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
To apply a poultice or cataplaſm. 
POU/LTIVE. f. [A word uſed by Temple. ] 


A poultice. 
POU LTR. ſ. [poulet, French. ] Domeſ- 
tick fowls, Dryden. 


POUNCE. ſ. [porzone, Italian. ] 


1. The aw or talon of a bird of prey. 


S 
2. The powder of gum ſandarach, 4 455 


ed, becauſe it is thrown upon paper through 
a perforated bon. 
To POUNCE, v. a. I pongonare, Italian. ] 
7. To pierce ; to perforate. Bacon. 
2. To pour or ſprinkle pn. ſmall per- 


2 
POU!NCED. 42. from 
with claws or e 
POU'NCETBOX. . [pounce e box. 
ſmall box orared, * 


POUND. . [pon', pund, 8 
1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy 
. weight of twelve, in averdupois of fixteen | 


Ounces. 
2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings, Peacham, 
e e 2 A pinfold; an 
5 A ; inelo- 
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cloſel. 
Te POUND. v. a, [pnnian, Saxon. ] 
1. Win to grind with a peſtle. 
; Bentley. 


| * Terry; to RY 2 2 


Sworft, 


2. Any perſon or thing denominated from 
I) in number of pounds t as, & fer poun- 
4 gun that carries a bullet of ten 

dt weight. 


peſtle. 
. . LPoupes, Rane A pup- 
pet of little baby. 
POU/PICTS. J. In cookery, veal takes and 
flices uf bacon, mw 
To POYR. v. 4. [borw, Welth.] 
= Ts. let fome liquid out of a veſſel, or 
into ſome place or receptacle. 
. Toemit; to give vent to; to ſend forth; 
0 let . to gd i a continued courſe. 


To POUR, UV. . 2 
I. To ſtream; to flo w. 


To ruſh romulwouſly, Pepe, 
POU'RER; , One that pours. 
POUSSE. 77 — word praſd, Spenſer. 

l T. * 
1. A kid of fiſh; a cod-fiſn. 
2. A. kind of bird. | Carew, 


To POUT. v. 8. [bouter, French. ] 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. To gape; to hang prominent. M iſem. 
POWDER. / [po poudrg, French. ] 

1. Duſt; any body comminuted. Exedis, 

2, Gunpowder, . 

1. Sweet duſt for the hair. t. 
To PO'WDER, v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To redvee to duft; to comminute; to 

pound ſmall. 

2. Yes Fr,] To ſprinkle, as 2 


. To ſalt; to fprinkle with we | 
Ta POWDER. v. . To come — - 
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RMILL. . 3 mill. ] The 
mill in which the ingredients for a owder 
re nd and miggled, , thnot. 


row R-ROOM. E cod room, } 


- 


0 . 
F , N 

4 * n 8 
A R 

Wan rde e arte” Uo ee won 


= 3 4 


incloſure z a priſon i in which beaſts are in- 


FRA cxater. 
F Ar — From 2 pound 
Tyr. 
2. Payment rated by the wht of © e 
- comme Clarendon, 
POU'NDER, 8 e pound. 
1. The name of a heavy large pear, Swift. 


Sift. 


— : 


PQ 


1. 10 _ fullen by thrufting out the lips, 


PRA” 


PRA 


The part of aſhip in which the g 
is kept. Pal * 
PO'WDER- CHESTS. ſ. Wooden triangu- 
lar cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble. 
. tories, and ſuch like materials, ſet on fire 
ben 4 Hip is boarded by an enemy. 
PO'WDERING-TUB. /. r and cb, ] 
1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. 
More. 
2. The plate in which an infected lecher 
is phyſicked to preſerve him from putre- 
faction. Fe) * Shakeſpeare. 
PO'WDERY. a. [poodrevx, Fr. from poto- 
der.] Duſty; friable. . 
POWER. /. {pouworr, French. 
1. Coms ; authority ; dominion ; ine 
- fluence. —.— 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. aton. 
. Ability ; force ; ; reach, Hooker, 
"2 1. 3 * Locke, 
The moving force of an en 
| : : * lhins, 
6. Animal ſtrength; ; natural ſtrength. 
F Baton, 
7. Faculty of the mind. Davies. 
8. Government ; right of governing. 
Milton. 
9. Sovereign ; potentate. Addi ſon. 
10. One inveſted with dominion. Davies. 
11. Divinity. Davies. 
12. Hoſt; army; military force. Knolles, 
13. A Ir quanti Ad a great number, 
RABLE. 2. from power. ] Capable 
of performing any thing. Camden. 
PO'WERFUL. a. [power and full. 


vp. — with command or authority; 
Pn ö 
1 Foreible ; mighty, ' Milton, 


Efficacious. 
POWERFULLY. af. [from praverful.] Po- 
tently ʒ mightily ; ; efficacioufly ; forcibly, 


225 
PO'WERFULNESS, ſ. [from poruerful.] 
Power ; efficacy ; might. x4 
PO'WERLESS. 4. [from power. 
p o 7 1 FARO SE 5 
poccar 7 xo. 
Nl ſtules ; effloreſcencies; exanthema · 
. eruptions. 


* The venereal en ED Wiſeman, 
3 
Freeads: AF cue we . a. Ys 


To __y v, 4. 70 1 See Pos 


and Ar rosz. Glanville, 
PRACTICABLE. # 6, [pes aicable, French.] 
1, Performable ; 3 ſealible z capable to be 


practiſed. 22 


2. Aſfaiſa ble; ft to be aſſailed. 


| PRA CT ICABLENESS. CL Loo pradiie 
ffibily to be 


cable. 
g 1b, ad, ¶ from ect. . 


In ſuch, a manner as may od hog © 


33 


„ 


8. Wicked ſtratagern; bad arti 


P R A 


PRA'CTICAL, a. [prafiicus, Latin.] JRe- 
lating to action; not merely ſpeculativ(: 
| Tilla ons 
PRA*CTICALLY. ad. [from practical. 
1. In relation to action. 


2. ractice; in real fact. Ei vel. | 
 PRA'CTICALNESS. /. [from practical. ] 


The quality of being practical. 
PRACTICE. /. 2 b 
1. The habit of doing any thing. 
2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. Tate. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit, Shak eſp. 
4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. 
ethod or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of an, 


7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 


Sidney. 
PRA'CTICK, a. [weeulouwe.] 

1. Relating 4, not merely theo- 
retical, Denham. 
2. Sly; artful, _ - _ Spenſer, 

To PRACTISE. v. a. [Nine] 

1. To do habitually, Pſalms. 


2. To do; not merely to profeſs: as, to | 
| | | + 9] . 
To PRANK. v. a. [pronken, Dutch. ] To 


ractiſe law or pbyſick. 1175 
eh To uſe in L hahit and dexterity. 
To PRA/CTISE, v. 2. ON 
1. To have a habit of acting in any man- 


ner formed. FT 2 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. 

a * Addi ſon. 

Granville, 


"© 1 my artifices, 4 
o uſe bad arts or ; 8. 
5 0 1 
5. To uſe medical methods. Temple. 
6, To exerciſe any profeſſion. _ 
PRA'CTISANT. . [from praftiſe,] An 
agent. | Shake 
PRA'CTISER. ſ. [from prafiſe.] | 
1. One that practiſes any thing ; one that 
does any thing-habitually. Saut. 
2. One who preſcribes medical C5049 
| | emple, 
PRACTITIONER. /. [from practice.] 
1. He who is engaged in the actual exer- 
ciſe of any art, Arbuthnot. 
2. One who uſes any fly or dangerous arts. 
Whiegifte. 
3. One who does any thing habitually. 
| South 


0 


PRACO'CNITA. Ae Things a 


viouſly known in order to underſtand ſome- 
thing.elſe, Locke. 
PRAGMA!TICK, 4. | mgdypara. | 


PRAGMA'TICAL, 1 Meddlingz im- 
pertinently buſy ; aſſuming buſineſs without 
invitation. Sæoift. 

PRACMA/TICALLY. ad. ¶ from pragma- 
tical.] Meddlingly ; impertinently. 


PRACMA'TICALNESS. ſ. [from frag- 


. 


PRA 


matica/,] The quality of intermeddling 


without right or call. 

PRAISE. ſ. {prizs, Dutch, ] | 

1. Renown ; commendation; fame z ho- 
nour; celebrity. Dryden. 
2. Glorification 3 tribute of, gratitude ; 
laud. Milton. 


3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 
To PRAISE. v. a. {priiſen, Dutch. 


1. To commend ; to applaud ; to celebrate. 


| Milton. 
2. To glorify in worſhip, als. 
enaro ors {praiſe 5 Full. Na. A 
commendable. Chapman. 
PRATSER.. ſ. [from praiſe.] One who 
praiſes ; an applauder; a commender. 
| Sidney. 
PRAISEWO'RTHY. 4. [ praiſe and worthy. } 
Commendable ; deſerving praiſe. _ 
Ben, Johnſon, 
PRAME. /. A flat bottomed boat. 
To PRANCE. v. . [pronken, Dutch. 
1. To ſpring and bound in high mettle, 
1 ets ; Witton, 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly. . 
„ Allien. 
3. To move ina warlike or ſhowy manner. 


decorate; to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation. 

| : Spemſer. Milton. 
PRANK, .. A frolick ; a wild flight; a 
ludicrous trick; a wicked act. Naleigb. 
PRA “SON. ſ. [wg4o.] A lee: alſo a ſea 
weed as green as a leck, Bailey. 
To PRATE. v. . [praten, Dutch.] Ta 
talk careleſly and without weight; to 
chatter; to tattle. Cleaveland. 


PRATE, /. [from the verb.] Tattle; ſlight 
Denbam 


talk; unmeaning loquacity, — 4 
PRA'TER, /. | from prate.] An idle talker ; 
a chatterer,  -. Southern, 
PRA'TINGLY. ad. [from prate, } With 
tittle tattle ; with loquacity. - 
PRATTIQUE. 4 [Fr. prattica, Italian. ] 
A licence fer the maſter of a ſhip to trafe 
fick in the ports of Italy upon a certificate, 


that the place, from whence he came, is 
not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. 


Vo | Bailey, 
To PRATTTLE. v. 2. To talk lightly ; to 
chatter ; to be trivially loquacious. Lockeg 
PRA”TTLE. /. {from the verb.] Empty 
.talk ; trifling loquacity. Shakeſpeare, 
PRA*TTLER,: /-. [from prattle.] A trifling 
talker; a chatterer. Herbert. 
PRA'VITY. g. [pravitas, Latin. ] Corrup- 
tion; badneſs; malignity. .. South, 
PRAWN, ſ. A ſmall cruſiaceous 5 like's 
ſhrimp, but larger. Shakeſperres 
To PRAY. v. n. [hier, Er. pregarey Ital. J 
I. To make prctitions to heaven. 
Shakeſpeare, Taylor, 
| 2. Ta 
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PRE 


2. To entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſively. Dryd. 
3. IPray, is a ſlightly ceremomous form 
of introducing a queſtion. Bentley. 
To PRAY. . a. ys 
1. To ſupplicatez to implore; to addreſs 
- with petitions. | | 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. Aylifſe. 


3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 


Ben. Jobnſon. 
PRA'VER. ,. [pricre, French. 
1. Petition to heaven. | Tayler. 
$. Entreaty; ſabmiſſi ve importunity, | 
3 | | Stlling fleet. 
PRA'YERBOOK, .. [prayer and book. ] Book 
of publick or private devotions; Shakeſp. 
PRE. fpre, Latin.] A particle which 
marks priority of time or rank. | 
To PREACH. v. ». grædico, Lat. freſcber, 

French. ] To pronounce a publick diſcorrſe 
upon ſacred ſubjects. Decay of Piety, 
To PREACH. . n. 

1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 
tions. l A.. 
2. To inculcate publick!y; to teach with 

earneſtneſs. . Dryden. 
PREACH. ſ. [preſche, Fr.] A diſcourſe; 
a religious oration, | Eoohter, 
PREA CHER. ſ. [preſcbeur, French; from 

reach, OY 
3. One who difcourſes publickly upon re- 
ligions ſubjects. Craſhaw. 
'2. One who inculcates any thing with 
- earneſtnefs and vc hemence. Swift. 
PREA'CHMENT. /. {irom preath.] A ſer- 
mon mentioned in contempt, L*Eftrange. 
PRE*AMBLE. ſ. [preambule, Fr] Some- 
thing previous; introduction; preface. 
; | | Clarendon. 
PREA'MBULARY. 1 3. [from preamble.] 
PREA'MBULOUS. Previous. Not in 
_ vfe. | Brown. 
PREAPPREHE'/NSION. F. [re and appre- 
bend. ] An opinion formed before exami- 
nation. L Brows, 
PREASE, ſ. Preſs; crowd. Spenſer. 
PREA'SING. part. a, Crouding. Spenſer, 
PRE*BEND. /, [preberdeo, low Latin.] 
J. A ftipend granted in cathedral churches, 

— Swift, 
. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendi- 

ary of a cathedral; a prebendary. Bacon. 
PRE*BENDARY. /. [probendarius, Latin,} 

A flipendiary of a cathedra}, Spenſer. 
PRECARIOUS. @. [ prerarius, Latin.] De- 

pendant; uncertain, becauſe depending on 
- the will of another; held by courteſy. 
PRECA*RIOUSLY. Ff. from pricarious.] 

Uncertainly ; by dependence; dependently, 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS. ſ. ffrom precarious. ] 

Uncertainty ; dependance on . 
PRECAUTION. . [precaution, F rench. 
Freſervatire caution; preventive meaſures, 

8 —= 2 5 Aadiſar. 


Milton, 


P R E 


To PRECAU'TION. . a." [precautvanery 
Fzench.] To warn beforeband. Locte. 
PRECEDA*NEQUS, a, Previous; antece- 
dent. M Hale, 
To PRECE'DE, v. 3. ſpraceds, Latin.] 
1. To go before in order of time, Dryden. 
2. To go before according to the adjuſt- 
ment of rank, 
PRECE/DENCE, | 
PRECEDENCY. I [from proceds, Lat. 
1. The act or ſtate of going before; pri- 
ority. ; | 
2. Something going before; fomething paſt, 


Shakeſpeare, 

3. Ad juſtment of place, 
4. The foremoſt place in ceremony. 

e 33 

8. Superiority. 72 Lecke, 


PRECEDENT. a. [ precedent, Fr. pracedens, 
Latin. ] Former; going before, 
ts ' Shakeſpeare, South, 
PRE*CEDENT. /.. Any thing that is a rule 
or example to future times; any thing done 
before of the ſame kind. . ; 
i | Sbaleſpeare. Granwille, 
PRECE'DENTLY. ad. from precedent, 
adj.] Beforehand. 
PRECE'NTOR, ſ. fęræcenter, Lat. N 
ter, French,] He that leads the choir, 
EE ; Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT. ſ. [ęræccpium, Latin.] A rule 
* avithoritatively given; a mandate. Dryden, 
PRECE'PTIAL. 2, Conſiſting of precepts, 
Sbake peare. 
PRECE'/PTIVE. a. Lpræceptiuus, 2 
taining precepts; giving precepts. 
| | | 8 L' Efirange. 
PRECE'PTOR. ſ. [precepter, Latin.] A 
teacher; a tutor. Blackmore, 
PRECE'SSION. f. [praceſſus, Latin.] The 
act of going before. . . 
PRECI'NCT. f [precinfus, Lat.] Out- 
ward limit; boundary. Hooker. 
PRECIO'SITY.'f. [from pretiaſus, Latin. ] 
1. Value; preciouſnefs, 
2. Any thing of high price, More. 
PRECIOUS. a. [precieux, Fr, pretioſus, 
Latin, ] i 
71. Valuable; being of great worth. 


Addiſon. 
2. Coſtly; of great price: as, @ precious 
one. | Milton, 


PRECIOUSLV. ad. [from precious, ] Valu- 
able; to a great price. A. 
PRE*CIOUSNESS. ſ. from precious. ] Va- 
luableneſs; worth; price. ilkins, 
PRE*CIPICE, /. [precipitium, Latin.] A 
| headlong ſteep; a fall perpendicular. 
| | 1 Sandys. 
PRECI'PITANCE, 2 /. [from precipitant.] 
PRECIPITANCY. Raſh baſte; head- 
long borry, Milton. 
PRECTPTTANT. 2. [pracipitans, Latin. ] 
1. Falling 


" FRE 


x. Falling or ruſhing headlong. Philips, 
2, Haſty; urged with violent haſte. Pope, 
3. Raſhly hurried, King Chartes. 
PRECUPITANTLY. ad. [from precipitant, ] 
In headlong haſte; in a tumultuovs hurry. 
To PRECIPITATE. v. 4. Deræcipito, Lat.] 


1. To throw headlong. Wilkins. 
2. To haſten unexpectedly. Harwey. 
3. To hurry blindly or raſhly. Bacon. 


4. To thro to the bottom. A term of 


chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublimt. Grew, 
To PRECIUPITATE. v. n. | 
1. To fall headlong, © Shakeſpeare, 


2. To fall to the bottom as a fediment. 


Bacon. 

3. To haſten without juſt preparation, 
Baron. 

PRECI'PITATE, a. {from the verb. ] 
I. Steeply falling, Raleigh, 
2. Headlong; haſty ; raſbly haſty, 

Clarendon, 
3. Haſty; violent. Pope. 


PRECI'PITATE. ſ. A corroſive medicine 
made by precipitating mercury. Miſeman. 
PRECIUPITATELY. ad. [from precipitate. ] 
1. Headlong ;; ſteeply down. ' | 
2. Haſtily; in blind hurry. Pope. 
PRECIPIT A'TION, /. [from precipitare. ] 
1. The act of throwing headlong. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Violent motion downward. Woodward. 


3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind haſte, Mood. 


4. In chymiftry, ſubſidency; contrary to 
ſublimation. 
PRECI'PITOUS. a. [proecipitis, Latin. ] 
t. Headlong; ſteep. Ning Cbar les. 
2. Haſty; ſudden. Brown, Evelyn, 
3- Raſh; heady. | Dryden, 
PRECI'SE. a. [preciſus, Latin. ] 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtriẽt and 
determinate limitations, Hocter. 
2. Formal; finical. | Aadiſon. 
PRECISELY, ad. {from preciſe.] | 
1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. Neroton. 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality; with too 
much ſcrupuloſity. | 
PRECI'SENESS. /. [from preciſe, ] Rxact- 
neſs; rigid nicety, | Watts. 
PRECI'SLAN. 1 [from preciſe.] 
I, One who limits or reſtrains. 
2. One who js ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous, 


Watts. 


PRECISION, /. [precifien, French. ] Exact 
limitation. | Pope. 
PRECVSIVE. 4. [from preciſus, Lat.] Ex- 
actly limiting, Watts. 
To PRECLU'DE, v. a. [præciudo, Latin. ] 
To ſhut out or hinder by ſome anticipation. 
= | | Bentley, 
PRECO*CIQUS, 2. [procecis, Lat, preccce, 
French, ] Ripe before the time. Brown, 
PRECO'CITY. . [from prececrous. } Ripe» 
nels before the times Howe), 


odwward. 


Shakeſp. 


PRE 
To PRECO'GITATE. v. 4. [precepite, 
Lat.] To conſider or ſcheme beforehand, 


' PRECOGNI'TION. | f. [pre and eognitio, 


Latin. ] Previous knowledge; antecedent 
examination, | 
PRECONCELT'T. ſ. {pre and conceit.] An 
opinion previouſly formed, Hooker, 
To PRECONCELT'VE, v. a. [pre and ron- 
ceive.] To form an opinion beforehand z 
to imagine beforehand. South, 


PRECONCE'PTION. /. [pre and concepti- 


on.] Opinion previouſly formed. 
PRECO'NTRACT. /. A contract previous 


to another, Shakeſpeare. 
To PRECONTRA'CT. v. a. To contraft 
or bargain beforehand, Ayliffe. 


PRECU*RSE. /. {from precurro, Latin. 
Sha 


Forerunning. 


| ſpeare, 
PRECURSOR. ſ. [precurſor, Lat.] Fore- 
P . 


runner; harbinger, ohe. 
PREDA “CEO PDS. a, [from præda, Latin,] 
Living by prey. Derbam. 


PRE DAL. a. | from præda, Latin.] Rob 


bing; practiſing plunder. Sa. 


; PREDATOR. 4. [predatorius, Latin. } , 


1. Plundering; practiſing rapine, Baca. 
2, Hungry; preying; rapacious; ravenons. 
Baca 


as. 
PREDECEA “SED. a. [pre and deceaſead. 


Dead before. Shakeſpeare. 


PREDECE'SSOR, g. [predeceſſeur, French. 
1. One that was in any ſtate or place before 
Prior, 


another, 
2. Anceftor. 


PREDESTINA/RIAN, ſ. [from predeſtinate, 


One that holds the doctrine of predeſtina- 
n Decay of Prety., 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. [predeſtinery 


French.] To appoiat beforehand by irre- 


verſible decree. Shakeſpeare. 


To PREDE'STINATE. v. n. To hold pre- 
deſtination. In ludicrous language. 
Dryden. 


PREDE'STINATION, ſ. [predeftination, 
French. } Fatal decree; pre- ordination- 
| Rateogh. 


PRE DESTINATOR. ſ. One that holds 
predeſtination or the prevalence of pre- eſta- 
bliſhed neceſſity. Coculey. 

To PREDE'STINE. v. a, Lpræ and deftine, } 
To decree beforehand, | 


PREDETERMINA'TION, F. [prederermie 
nation, French, ] Determination made be- 
Hammond. 


forehand. 
To PREDETE'RMINE. v. a. [pre and dee 

termine, ] To doom or confine by previous 

decree, 74 | 


Hale. 
PRE DIAL. a. [predium, Lat.] Confiſting 
p 


of farms. | Hyliffe, 
PREDIYCABLE, a. [predicable, French; 


as 


PRY. 


2 
dicabilis, Latin. Such as may be 9 5 


of ſomething. 
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PREDICABLE. ſ. [predicabile, Latin.] A 

logical term, denoting one of the five things 
which can be affirmed of any thing. Watts. 

PREDICAMENT. . [predicament, Fr. 
praedicamentum, Latin. ] ; 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or 
ſabſtances ranked according to their na- 
tums: called alſo categorema or — 


2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive 


marks. - 
PREDICAME'NTAL. . from predica- 
" ment. ] Relating to predicaments. 
PREDICANT. ſ. [pradicans, Lat.] One 
that affirms any thing. 
To PRE'DICATE. . 2. [prædico, Latin. ] 
To affirm any thing of another —_ 
To PRE'DICATE. v. =. To affirm or Row 


PREDICATE. /. {predicetum, Lat.] That 
which is affirmed of the ſubjeft ; as, man 
is rational. | 

PREDICA'TION. f. [predicatio, Lat. from 

_ predicate. ] Affumation concerning pong 


thing. | 
To foretell; to forehow, 


Government of the T! argue. 
rREDTC ION. /. 
pheſy 3 declaration of ſomething 1 
PREDICTOR. /. [from predict. ] Fore- 


PREDIGE'STION.. {. [pr and digefien. ] 
igeſtion too ſoon performed, Bacon. 
To PREDISPO'SE. v, a, [pre and difpoſe.] 


To adapt previoully to any certain purpoſe. 


South. | 


PREDISPOSI'TION. /. [pre and diſpo/irien. 
Previous adaptation 8 certain — 
Wiſeman. 
PREDO'/MINANCE. 3 / Leræ and demino, 
PREDOMINANCV. 
ſuperiority z aſcendency z ſuperior . my 
reton. 


PREDO'MINANT. a. [ prademinan, Fr.] 


Prevalent; ſupreme in influence; aſcend- 


To PREDO*'MINATE. v. =. { predominer, 
French. ] To prevail; to be aſcendent; 
to be ſupreme in influence. Newton. 


To PRE'ELECT. . a. [pre and &e,] To 


chuſe by precious 


PRE/EMINENCE, {. [ preeminence, French. ] 


1. Supetiority of excellence. Addi ſon. 


2. Precedence; priority of place. Hooker, 
3. Superiority of power or influence. 

A m2 Brown, 
PREEMINENT. 2. [freeminent, Fr.] Ex- 
cellent above others. a Milton,” att, 
PRE'EMPTION. /. {preemprio, Lat. ] The 
ritt of purchaſing before another, Careto. 


[tredifito, Lat.] Pro- 


Lat.] Prevalence; 


FRE 
Th PREEN. v. 4. [priinen, Dutch.) Te 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them 
to glide more eaſily through the air. 
| Bailey. 
To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pre and engage.) 
To engage by precedent ties or contracts. 
Ropers. 
PREENGA'/GEMENT, ſ. [from WN 
Precedent obligation. Boyle, 
To PREESTA'BLISH, . a, [pre and a- 
S.] To ſettle beforehand. | 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT. f from preefla- 
and | 


 bliſh.} Settlement before | 
To PREEXTSF, v. @. [| pre and chte, 
Latin.] To exiſt beforehand. Dryden, 


PRE'EXISTENCE. ſ. [preexifience, French. 
- Exiſtence beforehand ; exiſtence of the ſou! 
before its union with the body, Addiſcr, 
PRE*EXISTENT. 4. [preexiftent, French.] 
Exiſtent beforehand z preceding in exiſt- 
ence, 27 „ 
PRE FACE. ſ. [preface, French. ] Some- 
thing ſpoken introductoxy to the 'rmain de- 
ſign ; introduction; ſomething proemial. 


; Peacbam. 
To PRE FACE. v. n. [prefari, Lat.] To 
ſay ſomething introductory. ator, 


To PRE'FACE. v. a, 
1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 
Southern, 
8 — — ma, to 88 geland. 
EFACER. /. Preface.] The 
writer of a 3 pref } en. 
PRE'FATORY, 4. [from preface.] Intro- 
ductory. Dryden. 
PREFECT. ſ. ſprefe#ur, Lat.] Governor; 
commander, Ben. Job nſon. 
PREFECTURE. ſ. [prefefure, Fr, yre- 
fectura, Latin, ] Command; office of go- 
vernment, : 
To PREFER. v. . [preferer, Fr. ęræi tro, 
Latin.] 
1. To regard more than another. Romyrns, 
2. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe. Pope. 
55 To offer ſolemnly; to propoſe publit k- 
y; to exhibit. Daniel. Sand yt. 
PREFERABLE, . eferable, Fr, from 
prefer, ] Eligible before ſomething elſe, 
, Locke, 
PRE'FER ABLENESS. a. {from preferable.] 
The ſtate of being preferable. 
PRE'FERABLY, ad. [from preferable.] 
In preference; in ſuch a manner as to 
refer one thing to another, Dennis. 
PRE'FERENCE, ſ. [preference, Fr. from 
prefer. ] The act of preferring; eſtimation 
of one thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. Spratt, 


| PREFE'RMENT. /. [from prefer. ] 


1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

2. A place of honour or profit. | 
" i L' Eftrange. 


To PREFO'KM. v. 4. {pro and os, To 
h 


3. Prefercnee; act of prefering, Brown, 
PREFE'RER, /. [from prefer, ] One who 
refers. ; 4 £4 


To PREFI'GURATE, v. a. [pre and gu- 


ro, Lat.] To ſhew by an antecedent re- 
preſentation. | | 


 PREFIGURA'TION. /. {from prefigurate.] 


Antecedent repreſentation, Nor-is, 


To PREFV/GURE. v. a. [pre and figuro, 
Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent repreſen- 


tation. Hammond. 
To PREFTNE. v. a. [prefinic, Lat.] To 
limit beforehand. i ] Knoles. 
To PREFI'X. v. a, [fprefige, Lat.] | 
1. To appoint beforehand, f Sandye. 
2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſn. Hale. 


PRE FIX. ſ. [prefixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its ſigniſi- 
cation. Clarke. Brown, 


PREFVXION, ſ. [prefixion, Fr. from pre- 


.] The att of prefixing. 


ferm beforehand, are, 


PRE'GNANCY. .. {from pregnant. 


1. The ſtate of being with young, Ray, 
2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs ; inventive pow- 
er; acuteneſs. Seorft, 


PREGNANT, a. [pregrans, Lat.] 


1. Teeming; breeding. Pnior. 

2. Fruitful; fertile ; impregnating. 

| Dry 

3. Full of conſequence. 

4. Evident ; plain; clear; full, : 

Shakeſpeare. 
5. Eaſy to produce any thing, Shakeſpeare, 
6. Free; kind. 8 Shakeſpeare. 

PRE'CGNANTLY. ad. 5 
1. Froitfully, .. 

2. Fully; plainly ; clearly. South, 

PREGUSTA*'TION. ſ. [pre and pro, 
Lat.] The act of taſting before another, 

To PREJU*DGE. v. a. fprejuger, Fr.] To 
determine any queſtion beforehand ; gene- 
rally to condemn beforehand. Swift, 

To PREJU*DICATE, v. a. [pre and ju- 
dice, Lat.] To determine beforehand to 
diſadvantage. Sandys, 

PREJU/DICATE. a. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed before 
examination. | Watts. 
2, Prejudiced ; prepoſſeſſed. Breton, 

PREJUDICA'TION. ſ. [from prejudicate, ] 
The act of judging beforehand. 

PRE“ UDICE. 75 [ prejudictum, Lat.] 

1. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed before- 
hand without examination. Clarendon. 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt; injury. 

Bacon. 

To PREJUDYCE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined opini- 

ons; to fill with prejudices. Pricr. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejndices pre- 

viouſly raiſed. | Ni ifte. 


den. PRELIBA*FION, 
Whodward, 


PRE 


3. To injure z to burt; te diminich; to 


impair. Prior. 

PREJU'DICIAL, 4. [prijudiciable, Fr! 

1. Obſtructive by means of oppoſite pre- 
eſſions. "> 1 


2. Contrary z oppoſite. Hooker, 


3. Mifchieyous ; hurtful z injurious; de- 
trimental, | | Aruerbury, 
PREjUDICIALNESS, | a [from "prejudts 
cial, } The ſtate of being prejudicial 3 
miſehievouſneſs. 
PRELACY. f. {from prelate.] 5 
1. The dignity or poſt of a prelate or ec- 


clefiaftick of the-higheſt order. Ayife; 


2. Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſhops, _ 
Bifho k 4 Hover, 


. Funops. 5 a 
PRE'LATE. /. . Fr. prælatus, Lat. 
An eceleſiaſtiek of the higheft order an 
dignity. | Sbatqpeare. 
PRELATICAL. 3. from prelate.] Relat- 
ing to prelate or prelacy. | 
PRELA*TION. f. [prelatus, Lat,] Pre- 
ferenee ; ſetting of one above the _— 
Hale. 
PRE'LATURE, J. Fpreterura, Lat.] 
PRE"LATURESHIP. 5 The ſtate of digni- 
ty of a prelate, 5 
PRELE'CTION, ſ. [erælectio, Lat.] Read - 
ing; lecture. _ Hale, 
from prælibo, Lat.] 
Taſte beforehand; effuſion previous to 
. taſting. 25 More. 
PRELUMINARY. 4. [pretiminarre, Fr. ] 
Preriors, introductory; proemial. . 


PRELI'MINARY, ſ. Something previous ; 
preparatory meafures, Notes on Thad. 
PRELU DE. /. Tee Latin, ] 
1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played be- 
fore a full concert. EA 
2. Something introdutory ; ſomething 
that only ſhews what is to follow. Addiſon, 
To PRELU'/DE. v. @, [preluder, Fr, pre - 
ludo, Lat.] To ſerve as an introduction; 
to be previous to. Dryden. 
PRELU'DIOUS. &, [from prelude Pre- 
vious; introductory. Cbaveland. 
PRELU'DIUM. ſ. [Latin.] Prelude. 


PRELU'SIVE. a, [from prelude.] Previ- 
ous ; introductory; proemial. Thomſon, 
PREMATURE. 43. [prematures, Latin. ] 
Ripe too ſoon; formed before the time 3 
too eatly ; too ſoon ſaid, or done; too 
haſty. | Hammond. 
PREMATU*RELY. @, {from premature. } 


Too early; too ſoon 5 with too haſty ripe- 


neſs, 
PREMATU*RENESS, } . from prema 
PREMATU'RITY. tur e.] Too greag 
haſte; unſeafedable earligets, 
2 c 3 To 
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PRE 
To PREME'DITATE. v. 4. {premeditor, 
: To contrive or form beforehand ; 
to conceive beforehand. Dryden, 
To PREME'DITATE. wv. n. To have 


formed in the mind by previous medita- 
N 3 do N c Hooker, 
EMEDITA'TION, præmeditatio 
Lat.] AG . Leary 7 : 
ore. 


To PREME'RIT. b. a. [premereor, Lat.] 
* K, deſerve before. King Charles. 
MICES. tiæ, Latin; 
—A = 
PRE'MIER. a. (French. ] Firſt ; chief. 
Camden, 


To PREMT'SE. v. @. emſſu, Latin. 
7. To explain bak a to oy 2. 
Te before the — — 
2. 10 ore time. . 

PRE'MISES. /. [premiſſa, Latin. ] 

1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or 


proved, Hooker, 

2. In low houſes or lands. 
PRE*MISS, A — Lat.] Antece- 

dent atts. 


PREMIUM. Th | [premivn, hon] Somne- 
_ thing given to invite a loan or a bargain, 


_— 
To PREMO'NISH. v. a. 
4 To war nor admoniſh be = 40" Yhg 
REMONISHMENT. - from premoni 
Prexious "TION. 7 l _ 
PREMONTTION. 


var gone! 
Previous notice ; fake in gence. 1 


PREMO/NITORY. . [from pre _—_— 
neo, Lat.] Previouſly adviſing. 

To — TRATE. v, 4. [pre and 

 monftro, . To ſhow e 

PREMUNTR 1 [Latin.] 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby 
a penalty is incurrable, as infringing ſome 
Katute. Bramball. 

2. The penalty ſo incurred, 

3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. 

PREMUNYTION, from præmunio, 
Latin. ] An anticipation of objection. 

To PRENO'MINATE, v. . [prenomino, 
Lat.] To forename. — 

PRENOMINA'TION. ſ. [pre and nomino, 
Lat.] The privilege of being named firſt, 


Brown, 


PRENO T TION. f. {prenitien, Fr.] Fore- 


knowledge; preſcience. 
PRE NTICE. /. [from nn”, One 
bound to a Aab, in order to inſtruction 
in a trade. Shakeſpeare. 
PRE'NTICESHIP. /. [from prentice, | The 
ſervitude of an apprentice. pe. 
PRENUNCIA'TION. /. [prenencis, Lat. ] 
The act of telling before. 


To PRE'OMINATE, v. 4. [pre and omi- 


PRE | 
2 act of taking poſſeſſion before ane- 
To P REO'CCUPATE, „ 4, | 
French. } n , 
7. To anticipate. Bacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. 


NMotton. 


' PREO'CCUPATION. /. [precccupation, Fr. 


1. Anticipation. 


2. Prepoſſeſſion. 
Anticipation of objection. South, 
To PREO'CCUPY. v. . To prepoſſeſs; 
to occupy by anticipation or prejudices. 


nor, Lat.] To prognofticatez to gather 
from omens any future event, Brown, 


 PREOPINION. ,. [pre and opinie, Lat.] 


—— antecedently formed; prepoſſeſ- 

Brown. 

To PREORDAIN. v. 4. [pre and erdain.] 

To ordain beforehand. Hammond, 

PREO*RDINANCE. /. [pr and ordinance, ] 
Antecedent decree ; firit decree. 

Shakeſpeare, | 

PREORDINA'TION. . [from preordain.] 

The act of preordaining. 


PREPARA'TION. . [ præparatio, Latin.] 


1. The act of preparing or previouſly fit- 


ting any thing to any purpoſe. Wake, 
2. Previous meaſures, | Burnet, 
3. Ceremonious introduction. Sbakeſp. 


4. The act of making or fitting by a regu- 
lar proceſs. Arbutbnot. 
8. 2 thing made by proceſs of opera- 
Brown, 

6, 3 qualification. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PREPA'RATIVE., 2. | preparatif, PE. x1 
my the power of preparing or quality- 
ng. South, 

PREPA'RATIVE. atif, French, 
1. That which . —— 4 ON 
or previouſly fitting. Decay of Piety. 
2. That which is done in order to ſome- 
thing elſe, South. 


 PREPA'RATIVELY. ad. [from prepara- 


tive.) Previouſly ; by way of preparation. 
Hale. 


PREPA'RATORY. 3. [preparateire, Fr. ] 
I. Antecedently neceſſary. Tillotſon, 
2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. 

Habe. 

To PREPARE. v. a. [ præparo, Latin.) 

1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any 

uſe ; to make ready for any purpoſe. 


Blackmore. 

2. To qualify for any purpoſe, Addiſon, 
3. To make ready beforehand, Milton. 

4. To form; to make. Pſalms. 


5. To make by regular proceſs : as, bs 
* 4 lein, = 
9 


PRE 
To PRE'PARE. . *%. 


1. To take previous meaſures, Peacham, 
2. To make every thing ready; to put 


things in order, Shakeſpeare. 
. To make one's ſelf ready ; to put him- 
HP in a ſtate of expectation. 
PREPARE. ſ. [from the verb.] Prepara- 
tion; previous meaſures. e 
PREPA*REDLY. ad. [from mow J By 
proper precedent meaſures. bakeſpeare, 
PREPA'REDNESS, ſ. [from pope} 
State or act of being prepared: as, be's in a 
preparedneſs for his final exit. 
PREPA'RER, ſ. [from prepare. ] 


1. One that prepares; one that previouſiy 


fits. M otton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. Mort. 
PREPE'NSE. I 4. [prepenſus, Lat. ] Fore- 


PREPE'NSED. $ thought; preconceived ; 
contrived beforehand : as, malice prepenſe. 
To PREPO'NDER. v. 4. {from preponde- 
rate.] To outweigh.  Witton. 
PREPONDERANCE. } . [from prepon- 
PREPO*NDERANCY. J derate.] The ſtate 
of outweighing ; ſuperiority of weight. 

|: Locke. 

To ery ak pon rang v. 4. ¶ prepondero, 
Latin. 
1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight. 

8 ä Glanville, 
2. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 

To PREPO'NDERATE. v. . 

1. To exceed in weight. Bentley. 
2. To exceed influence or power ana- 
logous to weight. Locke, 

PREPONDERA'TION. ſ. [from preponde- 

rate.] The act or ſtate of outweighing any 


thing. Matti. 
To PREPO'SE. v. a. [prepoſer, French. ] 
To put before. | 


 PREPOSY TION, ſ. [prepsfition, French; 

prepoſitio, Latin. ] In grammar, a particle 

- governing a caſe. ; arke, 

PREPO'SITOR. g. Leræpeſror, Latin.] A 

- ſcholar appointed by the maſter to over- 
4 * the reſt. » ; 

o PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. [pre and poſſeſs. 
To fill with an opinion e 
prejudice. Wiſeman. 
PREPOSSE'SSION. ſ. [from reps eſs.) 
1. Preoccupation ; firſt poſſeſſion. Ham. 

2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. South. 
PREPO'STEROUS. a, [ prepofterus, Latin. } 

1, Having that firſt which ought to be 

laſt ; wrong; abſurd ;z perverted. Denbam. 

2. Applied to perſons : fooliſh ; abſurd. 

Shakeſpeare, 
PREPO'STEROUSLY. ad. [from prepiſte- 
| rous,] In a wrong fituation ; abſurdly. 

| ; Bentley, 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS, /. [from prepeſle- 
. rows, ] Abſurdity; wrong order or method. 


PRE'SOTENCY, J. {prepotentia, Latin. 


PRE 
Superior power; predominance, Brown. 
PREPU'CE. /. 5 Latin. ] That 
which covers the glans ; foreſkin. Wiſe. 
To PRE'REQUIRE. v. a. [pre and require. 
* demand only: — 
RE'OUISTITE. a. [pre and reguiſite. 
— v4 previouſly [pre an 975 Hale. 
PRERO'GATIVE. /. [prevrogativa, low 
Latin.] An excluſive or peculiar privilege, 
Sidney. Knolles. 
PRERO GATIVED. 2. [from frerogative. ] 
Having an exclufive privilege ; having pre- 
rogative. f Shakeſpeare. 
PRESA'GE. ſ. [preſage, French; preſagium, 
Latin. ] Prognoſtick, preſenſion of futuri- 
ky. * | Addiſon. 
To * [preſager, French; præſa- 
o, Latin. 

*. To forebode; to foreknow ; to foretel ; 
to propheſy, | Milton, 
2. To foretoken; to foreſhow. Sbakeſp, 

PRESA'GEMENT, ſ. [from preſage. 


1. Forebodement ; preſenſion. ottons 
2. Foretoken, Brown, 
PRE'SBYTER, ſ. [Een D. | 
I, A prieft, Fl 1 Hooker, 
2. A preſbyterian, Butler. 
PRESBVTE RIAN. a. free.] Con- 


ſiſting of elders; a term for a modern form 
of eccleſiaſtical government. King Charles, 
PRESBYTERIAN. /. [from preſoyter.] 
An abbettor of preſbytery or calvimſtical 
diſcipline. 
PRESBYTE/RY. f. [from preſtyter.] Body 
of elders, whether prieſts or laymen. 
| Cleaveland. 
PRE'SCIENCE, ſ. [preſcience, French, ] 
Foreknowledge z knowledge” of future 
things. Soutb. 
PRE'SCIENT. 3. [preſciens, Latin. ] Fore- 
knowing; prophetick. Bacon. 
PRE'SCIOUS. a. [preſcius, Latin.] Having 
forek now ledge. ryden. 
To PRESCI ND. v. 4, [preſcindo, Latin. 
To cut off; to abſtract. Norris. 
PRESCINDENT. a, [ere ſcindens, Latin. ] 
Abſtracting. Cheyne, 
To PRESCRIBE. v. a; [preſcribo, Latin.} 
1. To ſet down authoritatively ; to order; 


to direct. Hooker, 
2. To direct medically, Swift, 
To PRESCRYBE,., Y. 2. 
1. To influence by long cuſtom. Brotwn, 
2. To influence arbitrarily. Locke, 


3. [ Preſerire, French. ] To form a cuſtom 
which has the force of law. Arbutbnot. 
4. To write medical directions and forms 
of medicine. . Pope. 
PRE/SCRIPT. a. [preſcriprus, Latin. ] Di- 
rected ; accurately laid down in a precept, 

| Healer. 
PRE'SCRIPT, y. [preſcriptum, Latin. ] Di- 
rections; precent ; model preſcribed. Miſt. 
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PRE 


PRESCRIPTION. . criptio, Iatio. 
1. Rules nd Hs, by 120 
cuſtom; cuſtom continued till it has the 
* Force off _, Ales | South, 
2. Medical receipt, | . 

PRE'SEANCE. /. [preſeance, ag” ri- 
_ ority of place in fitting. | Ir EW. 

PRE'S SOLD: . [prefence, French; Pra ſen- 
tia, Latin. 


. State of being preſent ; contrary to ab- 


* ſence. Sbabeſpeare. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perſo- 
nage. c Daniel. 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperior. 

| Sas 28 
1 A number aſſembled before a great per- 
n | a Sale . res 


5. Pott; air; mien; demeanour. Collier. 
6. Room in which a prince ſhows him felf 
to bis court. Pßper ſer. 


7. Readineſs at need; quickneſs at expe- 


* Gients, aller. 
8. The perſon of a ſuperior. Milten. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 1 /. [preſence and 
PRESENCE.ROOM. chamber or 
rem. ] The room in which a great perſon 
receives company. Adi ſon. 
PRESENSION. /. [praſenſio, Td. ” 
ception beforehand. rown, 

1 > (has a. [ preſent, French; præſens, 

atin. ; 

1. Not abſent ; being face to face; being 
dat hand. | Taylor. 
2. Not paſt ; not future. Prior. 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies, 

| S, | L'Ebrance. 
4. Favourably attentive ; not neglectful; 
l . bh Ben. Jobs ſon. 
. Inforgotten; not neglectful. Wars, 
6. Not abſtracted; not abſent of mind; 
attentive. 
Te PRESENT. An elliptical expreſſion for 

tie prefent time 3 the time now exiſting, 
, * 


Mt PRESENT. Ia preſent, French. ] At the 

preſent time; now. | Addijon. 
PRESENT. . [prefont, French.] 

r. A gift; a donative; ſomething cere- 

- moniouſly given, Shakeſpeare. 

2. A letter or mandate exhibited. SS. 

To PRESENT, v. a. [prefent;, low Lat.] 

1. To place in the prefence of a ſuperior, 

| ... AMiln. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice. Sbaleſp. 

3. To offer; to exbibit. ton, 

4. To give formally and ceremoniouſiy. 


; Prior, 
5. To put into the hands of another. Dry. 
6. To favour with gifts. Dryden. 
7. To prefer to ecclefiaftica! beneſices. 
5 a Aeterbury. 
8. To offer openly. Eaywerd. 


9- To introduce by ſomething exhibited to 
the view or notice, 9, injer, 


PRE 

19. To lay before a.court of judicature, ar 

an object of enquiry. wift, 
PRESENTABLE. a. [ from preſent, ] What 
may be preſented, . | use. 


PRESENT A'NEOUS, a. [pre ſentancus, 
Latin.] Ready; quick ; immediate. 


1 Harvey; 
PRESENTA”TION. ſ. [preſentation, Fr.] 
1. The aQ of preſenting. Hooker, 
2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 

Faſtical benefice. Hale, 
55 Exhibition. Dryden, 
PRESE'NTATIVE. . [from preſent. ] Such 
as that preſentations way be made of it, 


: 3 Spelman. 
PRESENT EE. /. [from preſente, French. !] 
One preſented to a benefice, 


| | Aye 
PRESE NTER. /. [from preſent.] One that 
re Er L* Eftrange, 
PRESE/NTIAL. a. [from preſent. Suppoſ- 
ing actual preſence. erris, 
PRESENTIA'LITY. /. [from preſential.] 
State of being preſent, - South, 
To PRESE'NTIATE, v. 4. [from preſent, ] 
To make preſent. Grew, 
PRESENTI FICK. @. Fprafſens and facio, 
Latin.} Making preſem. 
PRESENTFFICKLY. ad. from preſenti- 
Act.] In ſuch a manner as to make preſent, 


| | More. 

PRE SENTLT. ad. [from preſent.] 

1. At preſent ; at this time; now. Sid 
2. Immediately 5 ſoon after, South, 

PRESE'NTMENT, /. {from preſent, ] 

1, The att of preſenting. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; re- 
preſentation, Milton. 
3. In law, prejentment is a mere denunci- 
ation of the jurors themſelves, or ſome o- 
ther officer, as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, 
ſurveyors, and without any information, 
of an offence inquirable in the court to 
which it is preſented. Convel!, 

PRE/SENTNESS. .. {from preſent.] Pre- 
ſence of mind ; quickneſs at emergencies, 

Clarendon. 

PRESERVATION. ſ. [from preſerve. ] 
The act of preſerving; care to preſerve. 

p [ preſervatif French. 

PRESERVATIVE. i. [ pr: „, French. 
That which has * power of preſerving; 

ſomething preventive. Hocker. 

To PRESERVE. v. 4. [praferve, low Lat.] 
1, To fave; to defend trom deſtruction or 
any evil; to keep. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 
2. To ſeafon fruits and other vegetables 
with ſugar, and in other proper pickles, 

PRESE RVE. ſ. [from the verb.] Fruit 
preſerved whole in fogar, Mor timer. 


PRE SERVER. ſ. {from preſerve. 


1. One who preferves; one who keeps 
ſrom ruin or miſchief, Aadiſon. 
2, Hc who makes preſerves of fruit. 


To 


PRE 


To PRE'SIDE. v. a. hm: Maſs Latin; ; 
preſider, French.] To be ſct over; to have 
authority over, Dryden, 
PRE. Scone J. [preſidence, French, trom 
prefedent..) Superintendenee, Ray. 
PAEQIOENT: -/ [prefers Latin.) 
. One placed with authority over — 
_— at the head of others. Hatt. 
2, Governour ; prefect, Brerexooed. 
3. A tutelary power. Valler. 


PRE'SIDENTSHIP. /.- [from prefidene.] | 


The office and place of preſident. Hooter. 

PRESUDIAL. a. Tprafidium, Latin. hs Re- 
lating to a (garriſons; - 

To PRESS. V . [ preſſor, French, ] 


1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh. ©. Milton: 
2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 

, » Shakeſpeare. . 

3. To conſtrain ; to compel ; to urge by 

neceſſity. Hovker. 
4. To drive by violence. Sbakeſpeare. 
5. To affect ſtrongly, AF viii. 5. 


6. To enforce; to inculcate with argu- 


ment or importunity. Felton. 
7. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. Boyle. 
8. To compreſs ; to hug, as in 2 
9. To act upon with weight. . my 
10. To make earneſt. 
It, To force into military ſervice. Share, 


To PRESS, v. n, 
1. To act with compulſive violence; to 


> ag, to diſtreſs, Tillot ſon. 
1 T0 gg forward with violence to any 
: objett. W423 Kunolles, 


3. To make invaſion; to encroach, Pope, 
4. To croud; to throng.» Mar, iii. 10. 
5- To come unſeaſonably or importunately, 
6. To urge with vehemence and importu- 
nity. | Ban. 
| 7- To act upon or influence. Addiſon. 
. To Pa ESS upon. To invade ; 3 to puſh 
3 Pope. 
PRESS. ſ. ¶preſſoir, French, from the verb. ] 
1. The inftrument by which any thing is 


cruſhed or ſqueezed, Hag. ii. 16. 
2. The. inftrument- by which books are 
printed. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Crowd tumult 3 throng. + - Hooker 
A kind of wooden caſe or frame for 
s and other uſes. Shakeſpeare, 
5. A commiſſion to force men into milita- 
ry ſervice, Ratergh. 
PRE'SSBED. ſ. [preſs and bed. Bed ſo 
formed as to de ſhut np in a caſe. 
PRE'SSER, fe. {from preſs. ] One that e 
or works at a preſs. 
 PRE'SSGANG. ,. {preſs and gasg.] A 
. crew that ſtroles about the ſtreets to force 
men into naval ſervice. 
PRE'SSINGLY. ad, [from prefſvig.} With 
force; eloſely, 


PRE'SSION, h [from preſs. ] The act of 


Newton, 


kreſſing. 


PRE. 
PRE'SSITANT.. 4. Gravitating j heavy. 
More. 

PRESSMAN. . [ preſe and man. 
1. One who forces another into fervice ; 
one who forces away. Chapman. 

2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the pteſs: diſtinct from the compoſiter, 
who ranges the types. 

PRE*SSMONEY. ſ. [preſs and money. ] Mo- 
ney given to a ſoldier when he is taken or 
forerd into the ſervice, .* / Gay. 

PRESSURE. /.. {from pzefs.] ITE APES 

1. Tbe act of preſſing or cru 
2. The ſtate of being preſſed or erufhed. 

3. Force acting againſt any thing; gravi- 

tation; preſſion. Newton, 

4. Violence inflicted ; opprefſion. Paton. 

5. fflaction ; grievance; diſtreſs. | 

Atterbury, 

. 6. Ae ſtamp; character made 
impreſſion. X Sho ſpare 

PREST, -e. {preft or p- ci, French. 

1. Ready; not dilatory. 

; 2. Neat; 3 — 4 | 

PREST. {. {Free . French. 14 loan. Baron. 

PRESTIGA?TION. JS. [preftigetio, Latin, J 
A. deceiving; a juggling ; a playing leger- 
demain. Dict. 

PRE'STIGES. ſ. [prafiigie, Latin. ] IIluſi- 
ons; impoſtures; juggling tricks. 

PRESTO. ho [prefto, Italian. ] _— at 
once. Swift, 


PRESU"MABLY, ad, {from preſume. ] Wich- 


out examination. Brown, 
To PRESU*ME, v. . [preface French; 


Præſumo, Latin. 
1. To ſuppoſe; to believe previouſly with- 
ont examination, Mitten. 
2. To ſuppoſe z to affirm without imme- 
diate proof. Brown, 
3. To venture without e lea ve. 
Milton, 
4. To form confident or arrogant 9 
to 
5. To make confident or arrogant at- 
tempts. Hooker. 
PRESU MER. . [from p- ] One that 
pref es; an arrogant Nate Motton. 
PR ESU'MPT1O 104 lere ſunptus Latin; 
FPreſemiption, Fre 
J. Suppoſition — * formed. X. Char, 
2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre · 


ſappoſed. Clarendes. 
3. An argument Arong, but not demon- 
ſtrative. Hooker, 


4. Arrogance; confidence blind and ad- 

venturous; preſumptuonſneſs. Dryden, 
5. Unrenſonible ee of 1 fa 
vour. 

PRESUMPTI1VE, a. [preſemptive, French. 

1. Taken by previous fuppofition, © Locke, 

2. Snppoſed : as, tbe preſumptive heir i 


eppaks to b heir apparent. 
pp E PPA 3. Con- 


PRE 
3. Confident ; arrogant; aan 
22 
PRESU'MPTUOUS. . [pre 
3. Arrogant ; confident 8 
2. Irrevereat with reſpe& to holy things, 


PRESU'MPTUOUSLY. 44. [from preſump- 


* Tous, ] 
x. Arrogantly ; irreverently. ” 
2. With vain and groundlets 8 


: 


PRE'TERIMPERFECT. « 


divine favour. Hemmend. 
PRESU”"MPTUOUSNESS. /. om pre- 


Jumpewoxs. } Quality of being preſumptu. 


con confidence; * 1 
ESUPPO'SAL. . [pre and 2 
.. 


Suppoſal previouſly formed. 
To PRESUPPO'SE. ». 4. uppoſer 

pre and ſuppoſe.} To ſuppoſe as previous, 
Hooker. 


PRESUPPOSFTION. /. [ preſupprfition, 
Suppoſition — 2 Al n 


PRESURMVSE, ſ. [pre and e Sur- 
miſe previouſly formed. Sbaleſpeare. 
e oben . [pretenſus, Latin. ] 


x. A falſe argument upon fiftiti- 
ous poſtulates. Tille!ſon, 

is 4. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is 
not real. Clarendon, Wake, 


3. Aſſumption; claim to notice. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falſe. Milton. 
8. Something threatened, or held out to 
terrify. Shakeſpeare, 
To PRETE'ND. v. a. [erætende, Latin. ] 
2. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. Dryd. 
2. To portend; to forcſhow, Hayward. 
3- To make any appearance of having ; 
to allege falſly. Mikon, 
4. To ſhow hypocritically. 
5. To hold out as a deluũ ve appearance. 


<2 W Milton, 

6. To claim. a Dryden. 

To PRE“ TEND. VU, N. . 

1. Jo put in a claim EY or falſely. Dry. 
2. To preſume on mo to do any thing; 


to profeſs preſumptuouſ} Brown. 
PRETE NDER. f ſ — pretend]. One 
- who favs claim to any tbing. Pepe. 


PRETE'NDINGLY., ad. [from pretendi 
Arrogauatly ; preſump 4 [fro Calf 

PRETE'NSION. 8 Tas, Latin. 

1. Claim true or falſe. 
2. Fictitious appearance. 


 FRE'TER. eræter, Latin.] A particle, 


. which prefixed to words of Latin original, 
fignifices befide. 
In grammar, 
_ denotes the tenſe not gerladly paſt. 
PRE TERIT. 3. — French; ræ- 
.teritus, Latin. 
PRETERTTION. {. { preterition, French; 
from prererit.] The act of going paſt ; the 
' Rate of being paſt 


| PRETERITYESS. +. [from preterit.} Stats 


D. of Piery. . 


PRE 


4888 not preſence; not ſuturtty. 
PRETERLA'PSED. a. 8 Latin. ] 
Paſt and gone. Walker. 

" PRETERLE'GAL. @. [preter and legal.) 
Not agreeable to law. King Cbarles. 

PRETERMIT'SSION. J. [pretermiſſion, Fr, 

retermiſſio, Latin. ] Gl a& of omitting. 

To PRETERMY — v. 4. {pretermitts, La- 

tin. ] To paſs by. Baocer. 

PRE"'TERNATURAL. . rEter and na- 
tural.) Different from what is 3 
irregular. 

PRE'TERNATURALLY. ad. from pr 25 
ternatural.] In 4 manner di 
the common order of nature. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURALNESS. ſ. [from p- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the or- 
der of natyre. 

PRE'TERPERFECT. . Corbin per- 
yn Latin.) A grammatical term ap- 


_ to the tenſe which denotes time abſo- 
ute 


ly paſt. 
PRE"'TERPLUPERFECT, 
pref uam perfeftum, Latin. } The gramma- 
I for the tenſe denoting time 
— paſt, or paſt before ſome other 
time. 
PRETE'XT.. ſ. [pretextas, Latin. ] Pre- 
tence ; falſe appearance; falſe allegation, 
Daniel. 
PRE!TOR, ſ. [pretor, Latin, J The Roman 
judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 
mayor. Spettator , 
PRE 'TORIAN, a, [pretorianus, Latin; 
pretorien, French. ] Judicial; exerciſed by 
the pretor. Bacon. 
PRE“ TTILV. ad. [from pretty.] Neatly ; 
elegantly ; pleafingly. Bacon, 
PRE'TTINESS. ad. {from pretty. ] Beauty 
without dignity. Mare. 
PRE'TTY, a. [prer, finery, Saxon pretto, 
Italian; prot, prattigh, Dutch.] 
N Neat; elegant. Watts, 
- Beautiful without grandeur or — "6 
Spect᷑ator. 
3. It i is uſed in a kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converſation. Ad. 
Not very ſmall. Abbot, 
PRE'TTY. ad. In ſome degree. Newten, 
Atterbury. Baker. 
To PREVAIL. v. . [prevaloir, French, ] 
1. To be in force; to have effect; to have 
power; to have influence. Lee, 
2. To overcome; 3 to gain the —— 
Charles. 
5, To gain influence; to operate effectu 


1 70 perſuade or induce by entreaty, 
Clarendon, 


PREVADLING. «. [from prevail. ] Predo- 
minant ; having moſt influence. 


a. [preteritum 


PREVAPLMENT. . [from prevail] Pre 
valence. 


W "<A 
- PRE". 


% 


Rowe, 


PRE. 


PREVALENCE. 2 J. prevalence, French; 


præ valentia, Io Latin.] 


PREV ALENCY, a 
Superiority ; influence; predominance, 
: periarity.; 1e _ _— 
PRE'VALENT. . [Deræ valent, Latin. 
1. Victorious; gaining ſuperiority. South. 
2. Predominant; powerful. Milton. 
PRE'VALENTLY. ad. {from prevaſent.] 
Powerfully; forcibly, Prior. 
To PREVA'RICATE, v. n. [prevaricer, 
Latin.] To cavil; to quibble; to ſhuffle, 


Stilling flect. 


PREVARICA'TION. /. [prevericatio, La- 
tin. ] Shuffle; cavil. Addiſon. 


PREVARICA'TOR, ſ. [prewaricator, La- 


tin, ] A cavillerz a ſhuffler. 


To PREVE'NE. v. a, [prævenio, Latin, ] 


To hinden 
PREVE'NIENT. a. [prevenieny, Latin.] 
Preceding ; going before; preventive. 
: Milton, 
To PREVE'NT. v. 4. [prevenio, Latin; 
prevenir, French. i | 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
making the way eaſy. Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to be before; to antici- 
pate, Bacon. 
3. To 
tempt firſt. King Charles, 
4. To hinder; to obviate; to obſtruct. 
| i — Altterbury. 
To PRE'VENT, v. a, To come before 


time. | Bacon, 
PREVE'NTER. ſ. [from prevent. ] 
1. One that goes before. Bacon. 


2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an ob- 


ſtructer. 
PREVE'NTION, . [prevention, French, 
Milton, 


from præventum, Latin. 
1. The act of going before. 
2. Preoccupation; anticipation, Shakeſp. 
3. Hinderance; obſtruction. Milton. 
4. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. Dryden. 
PREVE/NTIONAL. a. [from prevention. ] 
 Tending to prevention. 
PREVE'NTIVE. a. [from prevere, ] 
1. Tending to hinder. _ Bacon. 
2. Preſervative; hindering ill. Brocon. 
PREVENTIVE. ſ. {from prevent.] A pre- 
Te; that which prevents; an anti- 
3 | 
PREVE/NTIVELY. ad. [from preventive, ] 
In ſuch a manner as tends to prevention; 
| | 85 Brown, 
PRE'VIOUS. 2. [eræviut, Latin.] Ante- 
cedent; going before; prior, Barn, 
PRE/VIOUSLY. ad. _ previous. ] Be- 
forehand; antecedently. prior. 
PREVIOUSNESs. /. [from prevfour.) An- 
tecedence. N | 
PREY. . [preda, Latin.] | 
1. Something to be devoured; ſomething 
. $0 be ſeized; ravine; plunder, Clarerden. 


preoceupy; to preengagez to at- 


. 


2. Ravagez depredation. Shakeſpeare, 


on other animals. L' Eftranges 
To PREY, v. u. dor, Latin.] 
1. To feed by violence, Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To plunder; to rob. Shakeſpeare. 


PRICE. /. [prix, French; pretium, Latin. 
_ 1, Equivalent paid for any thing. Bacon. 
2. Value; eſtimation; ſuppoſed excel- 
lence, | Bacon. 
3. Rate at which any thing is ſold, Locte. 


4. Reward ; thing purchaſed at any rate. 
x P 


ape. 
To PRICE. D. 4. To pay for. Spenſer . 
To PRICK, v. a. [pjucian, Saxon. 
1. To pierce with a ſmall punfture, Arb. 
2. To form or ere&t with an acuminated 


. point, 2 Bacon. 
3. To fix by the point. Newton, 
4. To hang on a point. Sandyt. 


5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 
Shakeſpeare. 

6, To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to in- 

Cite, P 


7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. 


A: ii. 37. 
8. To make acid. Hudibrat. 
9. To mark a tune. 

To PRICK. v. n. [prijken, Dutch.] 

1. — dreſs one's ee ſhow. 5 
2. To come upon the ſpur. Spenſer. Milton. 

PRICK. ſ. [pnicca, Saxon. ] pay 

1. A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; any thing 

by which a puncture is made. Davies. 

2. A thorn in the mind; a teafing and 

tormenting thought; remorſe of conſci- 

ENCE, Shakeſpeare, 

3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 

| Carew. 

4. A point; a fixed place, Shakeſpeare. 

5. A re. Brown, 
6. The print of a hare in the ground. 

PRI'CKER, ſ. [from prick.] | 
1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. Moxon, 
2. A light horſeman, Hayward. 

PRUCKET. /. {from frick.] A buck in his 
ſecond year. Mantoood. 

PRICKLE. ſ. [from prick.] Small ſharp 
point, like that of a drier, Watts, 

PRI'CKLINESS. /. [from prickly.] Fulneſs 
of ſharp points, 

PRIUCKLOUSE. ſ. {prick and lor ſe.] A word 
df contempt for a taylor. L Eftrange. + 

PRI'CKSONG. ſ. [prick and ſong. 
ſet to muſick. 


Song 
Shakeſpeare. 


_ PRICKLY, a. {from prich,] Full of ſharp 


points, 


PRI 


PRICKMADAM. J. A ſpecies of bee. 


PRICKPUNCH. . 

PRI'CK WOOD, /. A tree. 

PRIDE. .. [ppt or pny d, Saxon. } 
onable 


alan, 


1. Inordinate and unreaſ felt- "AN 
Milton. 
. Infolence ; rude treatment of others, 


F. Elevation; dignity, Sha 

| - Ornament; ſhow; decoration. . 
7. 8 plendour; oftentation. — 
8. The ſtate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 
male. & care. 


a To PRIDE. v. &. from the neun.] To 


make pond x to rate himſelf high. 


Government of the Tongue. 
PRIE. . 8 
PRIFF for - Spenſer, 


f. 
PRYER. /. 77 Fry. ] One who enqunres 
too narrowly. - 
PRIEST, fl [pp<opr, Saxon; pore. Fr.] 
1. One who officiates in ae effic 5 
Milten, 


2. One of the ſacone order in the hierar- 
chy, above a deacon, below a biſhop.” 
_ Rowe, 


PRIESTCRAFT. [. [pris and craſt.] Re- 


s frauds. Speator, 
PRIE'STESS. f. [from prieff.]J A woman 
who officiated in heathen rites. Addiſor, 
PRIE'STHOOD, A. from prief.] 4 
2. The office and er of x prieſt, 
WW birgifte. 
2. The order of men ſet apart for holy 
Dryden, 
3. The feeond order of the hierarch hy. 
PRIE'STLINESS.' /. [from pr.] The 
arance or manner of a prieſt. 
PRIE'STLY. . ffrem prief.} Becoming 
a prieſt ; ſacerdotal ; belonging to a prieſt, 
South. 
PRIE'STRIDDEN. 2. fie and ridden. ] 
Managed or governed by pries. Srerff, 
To 3 or prove. Sprefer, 
PRIG, A pert, ceneectted, _— prag - 
mati „ little fellow. Sprtiator. 
PRILL. f. A birt or turbot. Arnſwoorrh, 
PRIM. #. [by contraction from primitive. 
Formal ; b affected ly nice. Suff. 
To PRIM. . a. {from the adjeQlive. ] 
+ deci up preciſely; to form to an aifefted 


nicety. ̃ 
PRYMACY. ſ. \primatie, French, ]* The 
chief ecclefiaftical ſtation. Clarenden, 
PRYMAGE. ſ. The freight of aſhip. Air. 
FRTMAL. 2. [ primus, Latin, ] Firſt, A word 
not in uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
PRIMARILY. ad. [from primary.) Ori- 
ginally; in the firſt intention. Brewn. 
PRIMARINESS. /. | from primary. ] The 


PRI 


Nate of being firſt in act or intention. Nor, 
PRIMARY. 4. {primarizs, Latin, ] 

1. Firſt in intention. Hammond. 

2. Original; firſt, Raleigh, 

3. Firſt in di ignity ; chief; principal, Bent. 
PRIMATE. f. | primat, French; — 

Latin.] The chief eceleſiaſticx. 4 


PRTMATESHIp. . from primate.] 


dignity or office of a primate. 
PRIME. /. Primus, Latin. ] 
1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn; 


the morning. Milton, 
2. The beginning; the early days. Mite-n, 
3. The beſt part. Stift. 


4. The ſpring of life. Dryden. 

Spring. | aller. 

3 17 he height of perfection. N oodibard. 

7. The firſt canonical hour. 8 

8. The firſt part; the beginnipg. 
PRIME. 3. [priams, Latin. 


1. Early; blooming. 

| 2. Principal; firſt rate, Clarendon. 
3. Firſt; original. Locke. 
4. Excellent. Shakeſpeare. 


To PRIME. v. 4. Pap the noun. ] 
r. To put in firſt pouder; to put 
r in — of a gun. Beyle. 


LONG 


2. Excellently ; ſupremely well, 
PRI'MENESS.” / | ” a 1 

1. The ſtate of —f wry 

2. Excellence, 


PRIMER, 


1 * pF of the bleſſed virgin, Still "op. 
2, A ſmall prayer-book in which children 
are taught to read. Locke. 

PRIME'RO. 7. N ] A game at cards, 


Shakeſpeare. 
PRIME'V AL. mevus, Lat, | Ori- 


' PREME'VOUS, gd)? fach as was at firſt, 


PRIMTTIAL. a. f radius; frimitiæ, La- 
tin. ] Peing of the firft production. Ainſ. 

PRIMITIVE, 4. [priminy, Fr. primitiuus, 
Latin. 
1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſhed from the 
beginning. ; Tillotſon. 

2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitaring 
the ſuppoſed gravity of old times. 

3. Original; primary; not derivative, Mi. 

„ PRIMITIVELY. ad. {from primitive. ] 
7. Originally; at firſt, Brown. 
2, Primarily; not derivatively,  _ | 
3. According to the original rule. South. 

PRIMITIVENESS. . [from primitive, ] 
State of being 3 antiquity ; con- 
formity to antiguity. 

PRIMOGE'NIAL. a. {primigenius, Latin. 
Firſtborng original; primary; conflituent ; 


elemem J. le * 
. 1 2 


\ 


PRI 


PRIMOGENITURE, $::. 4 primogeniture, 
French.] Seniority; elderſhip; ſtate of 
being firſtborn. Government of the Tongue. 

PRIMORDIAL. a, [primordium, Latin.] 
Original; exiſting from the beginning, Boyl. 

PRIMO'RDIAL, 1 [from the adj.] Ori- 
gin; firſt principle 
* PRIMO'RDIAN, . See Prum. 

FRIMO*RDIATE. a. [from primerdium, 

Latin.] Original; exiſting from the firſt. 


Boyle. 
amen. 4. [primula veris, Latin. 
. A flower. S bakeſpeare. 


by P. imroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay 
or flowery. 
PRINCE. ſ. [ prince, Fr. princeps, Latin, ] 
1. A ſovereign; a chief ruler. Milton. 
2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings, 
3- Ruler of whatever ſex. Camden. 
4. The fon of a king; in England only the 
eldeſt ſonz the kinſman of a ſovereign. 
Sidney. 
5. The chief of any body of men. 
ö Peacbam. 
To PRINCE. v. 2. To play 770 prince; 
to take eftote, bakeſpeare. 
PRINCEDOM, /. [from 3 The rank, 
eſtate, or power of the prince; ſovereignty. 
Milton. 


PRINCELIK E. @. [prince and like.] Re- 


coming a prince. Shakeſpeare, 

PRINCELINESS. /. {from princely. The 
ſtate, manner, or dignity of a prince. 

 PRIENCELY. 2. [from prince. | 

1. Having the appearance of one high born, 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. Having the rank of princes, Sidney. 

— Becoming a prince; royal; grand; au- 

Milton. 


PRINCELY. ad. {from prince. ] In a prince- 


like manner. 
PRINCES-FEATHER. ſ. The herb ama- 
ranth, Ainſworth. 
PRINCESS. ſ. [erinceſſe, French.] 
1. A ſovereign lady; a woman having ſo- 
vereign command, Granvilli. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that 
of a queen, 


3- The daughter of a king, Shakeſpeare, 


4. The wife of a prince: as, the piinceſs 


of Wales. 
PRINCIPAL. a. ſprincipaiis, Latin. ] 
I. Princely. Spenſer. 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſen- 
tial. Shak ſpeare. 
PRINCIPAL. /. [from the adj.] 
1. A head; a chief; not a ſecond. Bacon. 
2. One orimarily or originally engaged ; 


not an accefiary or auxiliary, Swife. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. 


The preſident or governour. 


PRINCIPA'LITY: 7. e French. 


PRI 

1. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power. Sidney. 

2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereign- 

ty. Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a 

prince: as, the principality of N ales. 
Temple, 

4. Superiority; predominance. Taytr, 

PRI'NCIPALLY. ad. [from principal. | 
Chiefly ; above all; above the reſt. 

. Newton. 

PRI'NCIPALNESS, ſ. [from principal. } 
The ſtate of being principal. 
PRINCIPIA*TION, ſ. {from fprincipium, 
Latin. ] Analyſis into conftituent or ele- 
mental parts, Bacon. 

PRI'NCIPLE, ſ. [er incipium, Latin. ] 

1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial 
ſubſtance. Warts. 
2. Original cauſe. Dryden. 
3. Being productive of other being; ope- 
rative cauſe. Tillatſen. 
4. Fundamental truth; original bol 
6:8 poſition from which others are deduced. 
Hocker. 
5. Ground of action; motive. Addifen. 
6. Tenet on which mor ality is founded. 
Addiſon. 

To PRI'NCIPLE. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 
1. To cftabliſh or fix in any tenet; to im- 
preſs. with any tenet good or ill South. 
2. To eſtabliſh ra in the mind. Locke. 

PRI'NCOCK., 1 7 from ate: or prim 

PRI'NCOX. cock. } A coxtamb z a con- 
ceited perſon; a pert young rogue. Sakeſp. 

To PRINK. v. n. | pronken, Dutch. 4 To 
prank; to deck for ſhow. 

To PRINT. D. a. [imprimer, empreint, Fr} 
1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon 
another, Dryden. 
2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to 150 its 
form. | 
3- To form by impreſſion. Reſcommon. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
by the pen but the preſs. Pope. 

To PRINT. v. a. To publiſh a book. Pope. 

PRINT. /. [empreinte, French.) 

1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. ' 

Chapman. 

2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 

form, 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be 

impreſſed on paper. 

4. Picture made by impreſſion. Maller. 

5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 
qualities of the types uſed in printing books. 


Dryden. 

6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the 

printer. - Shakeſpeare. 

7. Single ſheet printed and ſold, Addiſon. 

8. Formal method. Locke. 
PRINTER. . (from Print.] | 

: . One that prints books, _ Digby, 


One that tains linen, | 
3 PRINT - 
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PRIUNTLESS, @. [from prirt.] That which 
leaves no impreſſion, Shake/peare, Milton. 


PRIOR. a. [ prior, Latin.} Former; being 


before ſomething elſe ; antecedent ; ante- 
rior. Rogers. 
PRI OR. ſ. [erieur, French.) The head of 
a con vent ot monks, inferior in dignity to 
an abbot. Addiſon. 
PRYORESS. /. [from pricr.] A lady ſupe- 
rior of a convent of nuns. n. 
PRIORITY. g. [from prior, adj. ] 
1. The ſtate of being firſt; precedence in 
time. : Hayward. 
2. Precedence in place. Shakeſpeare. 
PRYORSHIP. /. from prior.] The ſtate 
or office of prior, 
PRYORY. ſ. [from prier.] A convent in 
_ dignity below an abbey. Shakeſpeare. 
PRYSAGE. . [from priſe.] A cuſtom 
whereby the prince challenges out of every 
bark loaden with wine, containing leſs than 
forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. 
| | ; Coxcel, 
PRISM. ſ. [i.] A priſm of glaſs is a 
glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel 
triangular ends, and three plain and well 
poliſhed fides, which meet in three paral- 
lel lines, running trom the three angles of 
one end, to the three angles of the other 


end. | Newton. 
PRISMA”TTCK. 4. { pri/matigne, Fr, from 
priſm.) Formed as a priſm. Pipe. 


PRISMA'TICALLY. ad. ¶ trom priſmarick. 
In the ferm ot a priſm, Bayle, 
PRISMC'ID. .. [wg and eg] A budy 
approaching to the form of a priſm, 
PRUSON. /. { prifzn, French. ] A ftreng hold 
in which perſons are confined; a gacl. 
oY | Sbat- ſprare, Dryden, 
To PRYSON, =. a. from the aoun. | 
x. To empriſon; to ſhut up in hold; to 
reſt rain irom liberty. 
2. To captivate; to enchain. 
3. To confine, Shakeſpeare. 
PRI'SOXBASE. . A kind of rural play, 
commoniy call d priſor bare, Sandy t. 
PRISONER. /. . yh French. ] 
1. One who is confined in hold. Pacon. 
2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 
; Bacon, 
One under an arreſt. Dryden. 
PRUSONHOUSE. /. Gaol; hold in Khich 
one is confined. Shakejpeare, 


Milton. 


 PRIZONMENT. g. [from priſin.] Confine- 


ment; impriſonment; captivity, Sbea le p. 

PRISTINE. . [priſlinus, Latin.] Fiſt; 
ancient; original, Plbil pi. 

PRIUTREE. A familiar cor uption of pray 
ther, or I pray thee, L" Eflrange. 

PRIVACY. 7 { irom private. 

1. State of being ſecret; ſecrecy: 
2. Reurement ; retreat, 


D J. er . 


PRI 


3. Privity; joint knowledge; 
liarity. . 
4. Taciturnity. 

PRIV/A"DO. ſ. [Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. 

a Bacon. 


great fem. 
Arbutbnot. 


PRIVATE. a. ſprivatus, Latin. ] 
1. Not open; ſecret, Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2. Alone; not accompanied. 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the 
reſt of the community; particular; op- 
poſed to publick.” ooker. 
4. Particular; not relating to the publick. 


r . 
5. In PxivaTE., Secretly ; not cable, 
ly ; not openly. Granville. 
PRIVATE. ſ. A ſecret meſſage. Shakeſp, 
PRI'VATEER, ſ. {from grivare.] A ſhip 
fitted out by private men to plunder ene- 
mies, Swifr. 
To PRYVATEER, v. . [from the noun, ] 
To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the 
charge of private perſons, | 
PRIVATELY. od. {from private.] Se- 
cretiy ; not openly. Shakeſpeare, 
PRYVATENESS. /. {from private. 
1. The ftate of a man is the fame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 
2. Secrecy; privacy. Bacon. 
3. Obſcurity; retirement. Wutor. 
PRYVA'LION. ſ. [privarro, Latin.] 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing or 
quality, 4e. 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
fiderirg a ſubject, we ſeparate it trom ary 
thing appendant. 
3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 
Bacon, 
PRIYVATIVE. @. [privativus, Latin. ] 
1. Canfing privation of any thing. 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething ; 
not poſitive. . de 
PRIVATIVE. ſ. That of which the eſſence 
is the abſence of ſomething, as ſilence is 
only rhe abſence cf ſrund. Bacon, 
PRUVATIVELY. ad. from privatize. } 
By the abſence of ſomething neceſſary to 
be preſent ; negatively. Hammond, 
PRI'VATIVENESS. . [from privative.] 
Notation of abſence of ſomething that 
ſhould be preſent. 
PRI'VET. BE Evergreen. Miller. 
PRIVILEGE. /. {privilege, Fr. privilegium, 
Latin. | 
1. mn FR advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Immunity ;.publick right. Dryden. 


To PRI'VILEGE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To inveſt with rights or immunities ; 
to grant a privilege, Dryden. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 

| Sidney. 
2. To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. 


| | PRI'- 


PRO 


PRI'VILY. ad. [from privy.) Secret'y ; 
privately, __ * Spenſer. 
 PRUVITY, . [privaute, Fr. from privy. ] 
1. Private communication. Spenſer. 
2. Conſciouſneſs ; joint knowledge. | 
2 5 PIER Hooker, 
PRIVY, @. [prive, French.] 
1. Private; not publick ; afligned to ſecret 


uſes, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Secret; clandeſtine, 2 Mac. 
3. Secret; not ſhown, Ezekiel. 


4. Admitted to ſecrets of ſtate, Specrator. 
5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to 


participation. Daniel. 
PRI'VY. ſ. Place of retirement; neceſſary 
houſe, . Swift „ 


PRIZE. ſ. [prix, French. ] | | 
1. A reward gained by conteſt with com- 
petitors, | Addiſon. 
2. Reward gained by any performance, 

3. [Priſe, Fr.] Something taken by ad- 
venture; plunder. Pope, 

To PRIZE. v. 4. [priſer, French, ] 

1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 


Zech, 


2. To efteem; to value highly. Dryden. 
PRI'ZER, ſ. [priſeur, French.} He that 
values. : ' Shakeſpeare, 
PRI'ZEFIGHTER. f. [prize and febrer.] 

One that fights publickly for a reward, 
Bramſton. 

PRO, [Latin.] For; in defence of. | 
PROBABILITY. g. [ probabilitas, Latin.] 
Likelihood z appearance of truth; evidence 
ariſing from the preponderation of argu- 
ment, Tillatſon. 
PRO'BABLE. a. f probable, Fr. probabilis, 
Fatin.] Likely; having more evidence 


than the contrary. Hocker, 
PRO'BABLY. ad. from probable.] Likely; 
in likelihood, Soryt. 


PRO'BAT. ſ. [Latin.] The proof of wills 
and teſtaments of perſons deceaſed in the 
ſpiritual court, either in common form by 
the oath of the executor, or with witneſſes. 

Died. 

PROBA'TION. f. [Probatro, 3 
1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony, Shakeſp. 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or 


teſtimony, Locke. 
3. {Probatton, Fr.] Trial; examination, 
| | Bacon, 


4. Trial before entrance into monaſtick 


life ; noviciate. Pope. 
PROBA'TIONARY. a, [from prebaticn.] 
Serving for trial, : 
PRO'/RATIONER, g. [from probation. ] 
1. One who is upon trial, Dryden. 
2. A novice, Decay of Piety., 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP. ſ. [from probati- 
oner. ] State of being a probationer; novi- 
clate, | i * Locke, 


PRO | 

PRO'BATORY. 2. {from probs, Latin. ] 
Serving for trial. Hrambali. 

PROBA'TUM EST. A Latin ex preſſion add- 
ed to the end of a receipt, ſignifying it is 
tried or proved, | Prior. 

PROBE, ſ. ſtrom probo, Latin.] A flender 
wire by which ſurgeons ſearch the depth 

of wounds, - Wiſeman. 

PROBE-SCISSORS. ſ. [probe and jcifſor. 
Sciſſors uſed to open wounds, of which the 
blade thruſt into the orifice has a button at 
the end, | Wiſeman, 

To PROBE. v. a. probe, Lat.] To ſearch; 

to try by an inſtrument. | Scuth, 

PRO BITV. + [probite, Fr. probitas, Lat.] 
Honeſty ; fincerity ; veracity. Fiddes. 

PROBLEM. ſ. { wgicanua.] A queſtion 
propoſed, | 

PROBLEMA'/TICAL., a. [| problematigque, 
French, ] Uncertain; unſettled ; diſputed 
diſputable, Boyle. 

PROBLEMA'TICALLY, ad. ffrom pro- 
blematical.) Uncertainly. 

PROBQ'SCIS. /. | probeſers, Lat.] A ſnout; 
the trunk of an elephant; but it is uſed” 
alſo for the ſame part in every creature, 

; Milton, 

PROCA'/CFOVUS. 6. [ procax, Latin. ] Petu- 
lant > looſe. 


PROCA'CITY. /. [from Procacious.] Petu- 


ce. 
PROCATA/RCTICK.. a, [N AER 
Forerunning; antecedent. Harvey. 


PROCATA'RXIS. ſ. Fargoxazagtts.] T 
| pre-exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co- 
operates with others that are ſubſequent. 
f 6 Quincy. 
PROCEDURE. ſ. [procedare, French. ] 
1. Manner of proceeding; management; 


conduct. Seut b. 
2. Act of proceeding; progreſs; proceſs; 
operation. Hale. 


3. Produce; thing produced. Bacon. 
To PROC EE D. v. 3. | procedo, Latin. ] 

2, To paſs from one thing or place to an- 
other. Dryden. 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 
ſigned. F Ben, Jobnſon. 
To come forth from a place or from a 
ender. | Fobn, 

4. To go or march in ſtate. Anon, 
5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect of; 


to be produced from. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To proſecute any defign, Locke, 

7. To be tranfated; to be carried on, 
Shakeſpeare, 


8. To make progreſs; to advance. Milton. 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs. 
| : Clarendon, 
10. To tramſact; to act; to carry on any 
affair methodically, Milton, 
11. To take effect ; to have its courſe, 
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PRO 
12. To be propagated 3 to come by gene- 
ration. Hilton. 
13. Lo be produced by the original effici- 
ent cauſe. Milton. 
PRO CEE D. /. Produce : as, rhe proceeds 
of ar Hate. 
PROCEE PER. ſ. [from proceed.] One who 
goes forward; one who makes à progreſs. 


Bacon. | 


PROCEE'DING. , [procede; French. ] 
Progreis from one thing to another; ſe- 
. ries of conduct; tranſaction. Swift, 
2. Legal procedure. 


PROCE LL Obs. a. {procelloſus, Lat.] Tem- 


peſtuous. ict. 
PROCE/PTION, . Preoccupation ;z act of 
tak ing ſumething ſooner than another. 


King Charles, 
PROCE'RITY. þ TI Ee Latin. ] 
Talnefs ; height of ſtature. Audi ſon. 


FRO CESS. ſ. [preceJJ:s, Latin.] 
1. Tendency; progreſſi ve courſe. Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual progreſs. Knolls. 
3. Cuurſe ; continval flux or paſſage. Hale. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 
Boyle. 
Courſe of law. Hayward, 
PROCE” SSION. /. [proceſſio, Lat.] A train 
marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. 
Hooker, 
To PROCE'SSION. «-. „. [from the noun, ] 
To go in praceſion. A low word. 


 PROCE'SSIONAL. @. | from proceſſion.] 


- Relating to proceſſion. 
PROCE'SSIONARY. 4. {from proceſſion. ] 
Conſiſting in procefion. Hooker, 
PRO*CHRONISM. ſ. [N e ..] An 
error in chronology; a dating a thing be- 
fore it happened. Diet. 
PRO'CIDENCE. J- [procidentia, Lat.] Fall- 


ing down; dependence below irs natural 


place. 

PRO CNC T. /. ¶precirttus, Latin.] Com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought to 
the point of action. Milton. 

To PROCLA ILM. . 4. [preclomo, Latin.] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a ſolemn 
or legal publ. cation. Deut. 
2. To tell openly. Locke, 
3. To outlaw by publick denunciation. 

Shakeſpeare. 

PROCLAYMER. . {from proclaim, } One 
that publifies by authority. Wilter. 

PROCLAMA'/TION. FJ. | proclamatio, Lat.] 
1. Publication by anthority. Mildon. 

2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
pabliſhed among the people. Clarendon. 

PROCLYVITY. 75 { prochivitas, Latin. ] 


z. Tendency ; natural inclination 3 pro- 


denon. Bramball, 
z. Reacineſe; facility of attaining, 
Witten, 


PRO 

PROCLY VOUS. a. { proclivis, Latin. In- 
clined ; tending by nature. 

PROCO'NSUL. F TL Latin.] A Roman offi- 
cer, who governed a province with conſu. 
Jar authority. Peacbam. 

PROCO'NSULSHIP. ſ. [from proconſul.] 
The office of a proconful. 

To PROCRA'STINATE. ©. a. ¶procraſti- 
nor, Latin. ] To defer; to delay; to put 
off from day to day. Shatefpedre, 

To PROCR A” STINATE, v. =. To be di- 
latory. * Sroift, 


 PROCRASTINA'TION. /. Tpromrefiinaric, 


Lat.] Delay ; dilatorineſs. D. of Prety, 
PROCRASTINA'TOR. /. {from procraſit- 
nate. ] A dilatory perſon. 
PRO'CREANT. a. [procreats, Lat.] Pro- 
ductive; pregnant. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRO'CREATE. „. . [ procres, Latih.] 
To generate; to preduce. Bentley, 
PROCREA”TION, .. [procreatio, Latin. ] 
Generation; production. Raleigh, 
PRO CREATIVE. 4. Generative; produc- 
tive. Hale. 
PRO'CREATIVENESS. 9. eg prcerea- 
— lower of generation. D. of Piety. 
PROCREA TOR. /. {from procreate.] Ge- 
nerator; begetter. 
PROC TOR. /. I contracted from Procurater, 
Latin.] 
1. A manager of another man's affairs. 
Hooker, 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
| Swift, 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 
To PRO/CTOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
manage. S bakeſpeare. 
PRO'CTORSHIP. ſ. [from Proctor. Office 
or dignity of a proctor. Clarendon, 
PRO CUMBENT. 2. {ſprocumbens, Latin.] 
Lying down ; prone. 
PROCU RABLE. @. [from procure.] To 
be procured ; obtainable ; acquirable. 
Boyle. 
PRO'CURACY. . [from procure.) The 
management of any thing. 
PROCURA'TION, /. [from he The 
act of procuri ward. 
PROCURA'”TO OR. fe Tprocurateur, F French, ] 
Maneger 3 one who ttanſacts affairs for 


another, Taylor. 
PROCURATO/RIAL, #. from procurater.] 
Made by a proctor. - Ayliffe. 


PROCU*RATORY. . ¶ from ee of 
Tending to procuration. 
To PROCU'RE. v. a. [procuro, Latin. ] 
1. To manage; to tranſat for another. 
2. To obtain; to acquire. Milton, 
3. To perſuade ; to prevail on, Herbert. 
To contrive; to forward, Shakeſp. 
To PRO CURE, v. 2. To bawd; to pimp. 
Dryden, 
PRO- 


PRO 


PROCUREMENT, . The act of procur- 
; | Dryden. 


ing. 5 
PROCU'RER. J. [from procure. ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer, Walton, 
2. Pimp ; pandar. South, 
PROCU'RESS, ſ. [from procure. ] A bawd, 
| Spefatcr, 


PRODI/GAL. 0. [prodigus, Latin, ] Profuſe ; 


waſteful ; expenſive ; laviſh. Philips, 
PRO'DIGAL. ſ. A waſter; a ſpendthrift. 


Ben, Fobnſon. 


PRODIGA'LITY. ſ. [ erodigalite, French.] 
Extravagance; profuſion; waſte; exceſſive 
liberality. 5 Glanville, 

PRO/DIGALLY. ad. [from prodigal.] Pro- 

- fuſely ; waſtefully ; extravagantly. 

GL Ben. Jobnſon. Dryden. 

PRODYGIOUS, * prodigioſus, Latin. ] 


Amazing; aſtoniſhing 5 monſtrous. Bacon. 


PRODVGIOUSLY. ad. {from pradigious.] 
Amazingly ; aſtoniſhingly ; potentouſly ; 
enormouſly. | Ray. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS, ſ. [from prodigious.] 


Enormouſneſs z potentouſneſs; amazing 


qualities, 

PRODIGY. ſ. [prodigium, Latin. ] | 
1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs 
of nature, from which omens are drawn 


portent. Addiſon, 
2. Monſter, | Ben, Johnſon, 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad, 

| Spectator. 


PRODIT'TION. ſ. [proditio, Latin.] Trea- 

ſon; treachery. Ainſworth, 

PRODITOR. ſ. [Latin.] A traytor. Not 

in uſe, | | Shakeſpeare, 

PRODITO'RIOUS, 2. [from proditor, Lat.] 
1. Trayterous; treacherous ; perfidious. 

f Daniel. 


2. Apt to make diſcoveries, Wotton, 


To PRODU'CE. v. 4. [preduco, Latin. 
1. To offer to the view or notice, Jſaiab. 
2. To exhibit,to the publick. Swrft. 
23. To bring as an evidence, Shakeſpeare. 
4- To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable, 


| Sandys. 
5. To cauſe; to effect; to generate; to 
| | 5 3 8 3 
beget, Bacon, 


PRODUCE. /. from the verb.] * 
1. Product; that which any thing yields 
or brings. | Dryden. 
2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent ſum 
or quantity, Addiſon. 

PRODU'CENT. /. from produce. } One that 
exhibits ; one that offers. Ajliffe. 

PRODU'CER. /. [from produce. ] One that 
generates or produces,  Sucklings 

PRODU'CIBLE. . | from preduce.] 
1. Such as may be exhibited. South, 
2, Such as may be generated or made, 


Boyle. 


PRODU'CIBLENESS, /. [from producible. ] 
The ſtate of being producible, Boyle, 


metals, ' Speftater, 
2. Work ; compoſition, Matis. 
3. Thing conſequential ; effect. Milton. 
PRODU'CTILE. a. [from produce, Latin, ] 
Which may be produced. OP 
PRODUC'TION. /. {from produ&#.] 
1. The act of producing, Dryden. 
2. The thing produced; fruit; product. 
k | aller, 
3. Compoſition, Swift, 
PRODU'CTIVE. a. [from produce.) Hav- 
ing the power to produce; fertile; gene- 


rative; efficient. Milton, 
PRO'EM. /. [D.] Preface; intro- 
duction. Swift. 


PROFANA'TION. /, [from profam, Lat.] 
1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 
Donne. South. 
2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons, 
g : Shakeſpeares 
PROFA'NE. a. [from profane, Latin. ] 
1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 


{ South, 

2, Not ſacred; ſecular, Burner. 
3. Polluted; not pure. Raleigb. 
4. Not purified by holy rite, Dryden. 


To PROFA'NE. v. a. [profano, Latin. ] 

1. To violate; to pollute. ' Milton. 
2. To put to wrong uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
PROFA'NELY. ad. [from prefune.] With 

irreverence to ſacred names ot things. 

2 Eſdras. 

PROFA'NER. /. [from profane, ] Polluter; 
violater, | Hooker. 
PROFA'NENESS, ſ. {from profane. | Irre- 

verence of what is ſacred, n. 
PROFE'CTION. ſ. [erefectio, Latin.] Ad- 

vance; progreiſion. Brown, 
To PROFE'SS. v. 4. [profeſſur Latin, ] 


1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of 


any opinion or paſſion, . . Milton. 
2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by 
loud declaration. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To declare publickly one's {kill in any 
art or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. 


Eccluſ. 

To PROFE'SS. v. n. ' 
1. To declare openly. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To declare friendſhip. Shakeſpeare. 


PROFE'SSEDLY. «ad. | from profeſſed. | Ac- 
cording to open declaration made by him- 
ſelf. ; b Dry s 

PROFE'SSION, ſ. [from profeſs. ] 

1. Calling; vocation; known employment, 

| Spratt. 
2. Declaration, .____ Soift. 
3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any 
party or opinion, Tillotſon. 

PROFE'SSIONAL., a. {from profeſſion. ] Re- 
lating to a particular calling or profeſſion, 

| Clariſſa. 
PRO- 
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„„ 
PROFE'SSOR. / eg Fprofeffeur, French.] 
A One who declares himſelf of any opinion 
party. Bacon. 
2 One who publickly practiſes or teaches 
an art. Set, 
3. One who is viſibly religious. Le 4 
PROFE'SSORSHIP. . ¶ trom profe er. } 
The Ration or office of a publick teacher. 
N alton. 
To PROfFFER. v. 4. © "> Latin. ] 
3. To propoſe ; to Milton. 
2. To attempt. Ainſwerth, 
PROFFER. ſ. {from the verb.] 
3. Oſter made; ſomething propoſed to ac- 


ceptance. Clarendon. 
2. Eſſay; attempt. Bacen. 

' PROFFERER, . [from per.] He that 

IS. Collier. 


 PROFICIENCE, } . { from proficte, Lat. ] 
PROFICIENCY, Profit; advancement 
in any thing; improvement gained. 


Ropers. 


' PROFICIENT. , prefer, Latin.} One 


who has made agvancement in any * 
or buſineſs. 

PROFI'CUOUS. 4. [proficuus, Latin. } 24. 
vantageous; uſeful. Plilips. 
1 | { profile, French.) The fide 
face, Dryden. 

PROFIT. 7. [profie, French. 
x. Gain; pecuniary advantage. Swift. 
2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. Bacon, 
23 Improvement ; 3 advancement ; profici- 


To > PROFIT. v. @. [ profiter, French.) 
1. To benefit; to advantage. Job. 
2. Toi improve ; z to advance. Dryden, 
To PRO FIT. v. 2. 


7. To gain advantage. Arbutbuot, 
2. To make improvement. Dryden, 
3- To be of uſe or advantage. Prior. 
„ LIL. a, [proftable, Fr. from 
1. Ganful ; Jocrative. Bacon, 
2. Uſeful ; " advantageous. Arbutbnot. 


PRO'FITABLENESS. /. L profitable. 
x. Gainfulneſs. 
2. Uſefulneſs ; ee left 
PROFITABLY. ad. {trom profitable.} 
1. Gainfully, 
2, Advantageouſly ; uſefully. Vale. 
PROTITLESS. 2. 2 prefit.] Void of 
gain or ad van Shakeſpeare. 
FROFLIGATE. @. [ profiigarrs, Latin] 
Abandoned; loſt to virtue and decency ; 


ſhameleſs, Roſc:mmon, 
PROFLIGATE. ſ. An abandoned ſhame- 
lefs wretch. Swift. 


To PROFLIGATE, v. 4. [profiige, Lat.] 

To Crive away. Harvey. 
PROFLIGATELY. ad. ow. profligate.] 
Shame le ſiy oy 


ft. 


* 


PRO 


PROFLIGATENESS. /. 1 profiigate,} 
The quality of being profligate 
PRO'FLUENCE. /. {from preſiuent.] Pro- 
greſs ; courſe, Wotton, 
PRO FLUENT. a. | from profluens, Latin. }] 
Flowing forward. Milton. 
PROFOUND. a. yrefundus, Latin. 1 
1. Deep; deſcending far below the fur. 
face; low with reſpect to the neighbouring 
places. Milton. 
2. IntelleQually deep; not obvious to the 
mind. 
3. Lowly ; bumble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive, 


Duppa. 
4. Learned beyond the common reach. 
Horker, 
5. Deep in contrivance, Heſea. 
PROFOUND. /. 
1. The deep; the main; the fea Sandyi. 
2. The abyfs. Milton. 


. To PROFO'UND. . n. (from the noun, ] 


To dive ; to penetrate. Clanville. 
PROFO'UNDLY. ed. from profound. 

1. Deeply ; with deep concern, Shakeſp, 

2, With great degrees of nn, with 

deep inſigcht. D ryder, 
PROFO'UNDNESS. . [from profound. 4 

1. Depth of place. 


2. Depth of knowledge. Hooker, 
PROFU'NDITY. /. [ from profoung.] Depth 
of place or knowledge. Milton. 


PRO FU'SE. 2. [profuſe Lat.] Laviſh; too 
liberal; prodigal; overabounding. Addiſon, 
PROFU'SELY. ad. [from prefuſe. ] 
1. Laviſhly 5 prodigally. 
2. With exuberance. Thomſon. 
PROFU'SENESS. {. {from profuſe. ] Laviſh- 
neſs ; prodigality. Dryden. Atterbury. 
PROFU'SION,. /. [profufio, Latin. ] 
1. Laviſhneſs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 
Rowe, 
2. Laviſh expence ; ſuperfluous effuſion. 
Hayward. 
3- Abundance ; exuberant plenty. Add: 420 
To PROG. v. n. 
1. To rob; to ſteal. 
2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions. L'Eftr, 
PROG. /. {from the verb.] Victuals; pro- 
viſion of any kind. Scoiſt. Congreve. 
PROGENER A*TION, .. [ progenero, Lat.] 
The act of begetring ; propagation. 
PROGENITOR. /. { progenitus, Latin.] A 
fore father; an — in a direct line, 
| Addiſon. 
PRO'GENY. / e old Fr. progenies, 
Latin. ] Offspring; race; generation. 
Addiſon. 
PROGNO'STICABLE. a. [from prognefti- 
cate. } Such as may be foreknown or fore- 
told, Brown, 
To PROGNO'STICATE. v. a. [from prog- 
»ftick.] To foretell ; to foreſhow. Clarend. 
PROGNOSTICA'TION. . [from prog- 
w2fti.ate.} 1. The 


PRO 
x. The act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. 
ES Burnet, 
2. Foretoken, | Sidney. 
pROGNOSTICAHTOR. /. [from pregnaſti- 
cate.] Foteteller; foreknower. 
| Gov, of the Tongue. 
PROGNO'STICK. a. {go ruoind;. ] Fore- 
tokening diſeaſe or recovery, 
PROGNO'STICK. from the adj. ] 
1. The ſkill of foretelling diicaſes, or the 
event of diſeaſes, Arduthnot, 
2. A prediction. Swift, 
A token forerunning. Seuth, 
PROGRESS. /. { progres, Fe. from progrej/us, 
Latin. Ws 
1. * proceſſion ; paſſage. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. Pepe. 
2, Advancement ; motion forward. 
„ Bacon. Soft, 
3. Intelletval improvement; advance- 
ment in knowledge. Locke. 
4. Removal from one place to another, 
| | Denbam. 
6. A journey of ſtate; a circuit, Bacon. 
To PROGRESS. v. n. { progredior, Latin, ] 
To move forward ; to paſs. Shakeſ, 
ieee [progrefſio, Latin. ] 
1. Proceſs ; regular and gradual advance, 
| Newton. 
Brown, 


Shakef. 


2. Motion forward. 
3. Courſe ; paſſage. 
4᷑. LInrelletual advance. Locke. 
PROGRE!/SSIONAL. a. [from progreſ- 
Hon.] Such as are in a Rate of encreaſe or 
advance, | Brown, 
 PROGRE'SSIVE. a. [ progrefſif, French. ] 
Going forward; advaricing. Brown, 
PROGRE'SSIVELY, ad. { from prog / i. 
By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. Holder, 
PROGRE'SSIVENESS, ſ. [from progreſ- 
five. | The ftate of advancing. | 
To PROHI'BIT. v. a. [ probibes, Latin 
1. To forbid; to interdict by authority. 
Sidney. 
2. To debar; to hinder, Milton, 
MO nn, [from probibit.] For- 
bidder; interdicter. ; 
PROHIBUTION: ſ. [prebibition, French, ] 
Forbiddance ; interdict ; act of forbidding. 
„„ Tillocſon. 
PROHITBITORV. 3. [from probibit.] Im- 
plying prohibition ; forbidding. Ayliſſe. 
To PROJE'CT. v. a. [projetus, Latin. ] 
| 1. To throw out; to caſt forward, Pope, 
2. To exhibit a form, as of the image 
_ thrown on a mirrour. Dryden. 
3. [Projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to form 
in the mind; to contrive, - South, 
To PROJECT. wv. . To out; to 
ſhoot forward; to ſhoot be mething 
next it. 7 
PROJECT. ſ. ſprojer, Fr. | 
Scheme; conttivance. 


oF the verb. FROL Oc“ TORSHIF. 
5 Regerts© ter.] The office or dignity of pro - uror.. 
RY 


PRO 

PROJE'CTILE. ſ. {from the adj.] A body 

put in motion, Chepne. 
1 a. ¶prejecłile, French. ] Im- 

pelled forward. Arbutbauct. 
PROJE'CTION. ſ. [from prej ect.] 

1. The act of ſhooting forwards. Brows, 

2. [Prajection, Fr.] Plan; delineation, 


| Watts, 
3. Scheme; plan of action. 
4. In chemiſtry, criſis of an operation. 


PROJE'CTOR. f. [from ett. 
1. One who forms 2 or deſigns. 


Addiſon. Rogers, - 


2. One who forms wild impraQticable 
ſchemes. | Pope. 
PROJE'CTURE. ſ. [projefure, Fr. projec- 
tura, Latin.] A juiting out. 
To PROIN. v. 4. [a corruption of prune. ] 
To lop; to cut; to trim; to prune, 


: Ben. Johnſen, 
To PROLA'TE, v. a. [prolatum, Latin. ] To 
pronounce z to utter, SE Zozoel, 
PROLA'TE, a. [ prolatus, Latin. ] Oblate z 
flat, Cheyne. 


PROLA”TION, ſ. [prolatus, Latin. ] 

1. Pronunciation; utterance. 

2. Delay; act of deferring. 5 

PROLE'GOMENA. ſ. [mgneytuan.] Pre- 
vious diſcourſe z introductery obſervati- 
ons. 

PROLEPSIS. ſ. [g.] A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections are antici- 
pated. Bramball. 

PROLE*PTICAL. 2. { from preleſu.] Pre- 
vious ; antecedent. _ Glan il. 

PROLE'PTICALLY. ad. from proleptical.] 
By way of anticipation, ar: . 

PROLETA RIAN. 4. Mean; wretched ; 
vile; vulgar, . Hudibras. 

PROLIFICA T ION. . [proles and facto, 
Latin. ] Generation of children. Brown. 

PROLIFICK, 

PROLTFICAL. 1 Fruitful ; generative ; 
pregnant; productive. Dryden. 


PROLFFICALLY, a. I from prolifick.] Fruit- 


fully; pregnantly. | 
PROLI'X, 4. [prolixus, Latin. ] 

I. Long; tedious; not conciſe. 

2. Of long duration. 


PROLTXIOUS. 2. {from prolix.] bis 7 
bake 


tedious. enre. 
PROLFXITY, g. [prolixite, French | Te- 
diouſneſs; tireſome length; want of bre- 
W has: © Boyle. 
PROLIXLY, ad. [rom prolix.] At g 
length; tediouſſr. Dryden. 
IN XNESS. /. [from prolix,] Tediouſ- 
nels, i 


Die ; 
fr 


- — 


PIPLOCUTOR. ſ. [Latin.] The foreman; 


the ſpeaker of a convocation, Swift. 
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PRUMISEBREAKE 
PRO'MISER. /. [from ſe.] One w 
promiſes. 71 mit >>: Fo 

PRO'MISSORY. 4. Containing profeſſion 


| | . 
To PROMO TE. v. a. [promotus, Lat.] 


PR 


PRO'LOGUE. ſ. [w220y0-. 

1. Preface ; 3 to 15 diſcourſe 
or performance. „ 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance 
of the actors of a play. Shakeſpeare, 

To PRO*LOGUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

Io introduce with a formal preface. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

To PRO'LONG. &. a. [prolorguer, French. ] 

1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
: out. | Milton. 
2. To put off to a diſtant time. Shateſp. 


PROLONGA'TION. /. { prolongation, Fr. 


from 4 Ws 
1. The act of lengthening. Bacon. 
2. Delay to a longer time. Bacon. 


PROLU'SION. ſ. { prolufio, Latin. ] Enter- 
rainments ; performance of diverſion, 


Hakewill. 


PROMINENT. a. [ prominens, Lat.] Stand- 
ing out beyond the near parts; protube- 
rant ; extant. | Sirus. 

RO MNENCE. 1 /. ſproninentis, Li 

PRO'MINENCY, } rotuberance; ex- 

__ rant part. FE Ad 

PROMTISCUQUS. a. [promiſenus, Latin. 
Mingled ; confuled ; undiſtinguiſhed. 

25 Tillotſon. 

PROMIS/CUOUSLY. ad. [from prom ſcu- 
gut.] With confuſed mixture; indiſcruni- 


nate ly. Sana: 


PROMISE. ſ. [promifſum, Latin. 


1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be con- 
fered. Dryden. 
2. Performance of promiſe ; grant of the 

thing promiſed, | 


Acts. 
Hopes; expectation. Shakeſpeare. 


LJ 
To PROMISE. v. a. { premitte, Lat.] To 


make declaration of ſome benefit to be con- 


fered. 4 Tenple, 
To PROMISE. v. ». 


1. To aſſure one by a promiſe, Dryden. 
- 2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 
Shakeſpeare, 


PRO”MISEBREACH. /. [reach and pre- 


miſe, | Violation of 1 Shakeſpeare. 


[promiſe and 
break. ] Violater of promiſes. _ 7 . 


of fame benefit to be confered, Arburbnot. 


PRO/MISSQRILY. ad. {from promiſſory. ] 


Brown. 


By way of promiſe 


81 ONTORY. j Lens 


a cape; high land jutting into the ſea. 
aber. 


1. Ta forward ; to advance. Milton. 
8 1 „ Fr. ] To clevatez to 
Exatt ; to pr | | 


PROMO TER. . [promuteur, Fr.] 


4% an 9 5 


, N a 


PRO 

1. Advancer; forwarder z encourager. 
Atterbury. 
2. Informer; makebate. Tuer. 
PROMOTION. ſ. [promotion, Fry Ad- 
vancement; encouragement; exaltation 
to ſome new honour or rank; preferment. 
, | | Milton, 
To PRO'MOVE. v. @. [ promoveo, Latin. ] 

To forward; to advance; to promote, 


; Sucking, 
PROMPT. a. [prompr, Fr.] 8 
I. Quick; ready; acute; eaſy. 
Clarendon, 
2. Quick; petulant. Dryden, 
3. Ready without heſitation ; wanting no 
new motive Dryden. 
4. Ready; told down: as, prompt pay- 
ment, p 
To PROMPT. v. @. [prontare, Italian. ] 
1. To allift by private inſtruction; to kelp 


at a loſs. Aſcham. Stilling Het. 
To incite ; to inſtigate, Shakeſpeare. 
. To remind, | Brown, 


PRQ"MPTER. ſ. [from prompt, ] 
1% One who helps a publick ſpeaker, by 
_ ſuggeſting the word to him when he fal- 


ters. * . | Shakeſpeare, 
2. An admoniſher ; a reminder. 
s L' Eftrange. 


PRO MPTITITU DE. ſ. [prompticude, Fr. 
Resdineſs; ee Lr 7 ] 
PRO"MPTLY.. ad. [from 1 Rea- 
dily; quickly; expeditiouſly. Taylor. 
PRO'MPTNESS. /. [from prompt. ] Readi- 
neſs ; quickneſs ;* alacrity. South, 
PRO'MPTURE. ſ. [from prompr.] Sug- 
geſtion ; motion given by another, 
ts . Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'MPTURY, /. { promptuarium, Latin. ] 
A ſtorchouſe; a repolitory ; a magazine, 
| Woodward. 
To PROMU”LGATE. v. a, [promulgo, Lat.] 
To publiſh ; to make known by open de- 


claration. Locke. 
PROMULGA'TION. /. [promalgatie, Lat.] 
Publication; open exhibition. South, 


PROMULGA”TOR, ſ. [from promulgate.] 
Pobſiſher; open teacher. Decay of Piety. 
To PROMU'LGE. v. 4. [from promulge, 
Lat.] To promulgate; to publiſh; to 
teach openly, nts 
PPROMU'LGER. ſ. [from promulge. ] Pub- 
liſher ; promulgator. Altterbury, 
PRONA'TOR. /. A muſcle. of the radius, 
PRONE; 4. { pronus, Lat.] 
1. Bending downward; not ereft, Milton. 
2. Lying with the face downwards : con- 


trary to ſupine. Brigewn. 
3- Precipitaus ; headlong; going dou u- 
wards. 5  Miitmn, 
4. Declivous; ſloping. Blackmore. 


8. Inclined ; propenſe; diſpoſed, ' South. 
.PRONENESS, þ+ Lirom gram. oh Fm 
; ; 3. The 


PRO 


1. The ſtate of bending downwards; not 


erectneſs. ; Brown. 
2. The ſtate of lying with the face dowa- 
wards ; not ſupineneſs. | 
3. Deſcent ; dechvity, 
4. Iaclination; propenſion; diſpoſition to 
ill. | Hooker. 
PRONG. ſ. [prorghen, Dutch, to ſqueeze. ] 
A fork. Sandys. Hudibras. 


PRO'NITY. /. [from prone. ] Proneneſs. 


e. 


pRONOUU N. ſ. [pronemen, Lat.] Words 
uſed inſtead of Nouns or Names. 
- Clarke, 
To PRONOU'NCE. v. &. [prononcer, Fr. 
pronuncio, Lat.] 
1. To ſpeak; to utter. 
2. To utter ſolemnly ; to utter confident- 


ly Shakeſpeare. 
3. To form or articulate by the organs of 
ſpeech. Holder. 


4. To utter rhetorically. i 
To PRONOQU'NCE, v. z. To ſpeak with 
confidence or authority, Soutb, 
' PRONOU'NCER. /. [trom pronounce. ] One 


who pronaunces, Aylife. 


PRONUNCIA”TION. ſ. [pronunciatio, Lat.] 
The act or mode of utterance, Helder. 
PROOF. ſ. [from prove. ] 
1. Evidence; teſtimony ; convincing token. 


88 Locke. 
2. Teſt; trial; experiment. Milton. 
3. Firm temper; impenetrability. 

Dryden, 


4. Armour hardened till it will abide a 
certain trial, Shakeſpeare. 
5. In printing, the rough draught of a 
ſheet when firſt pull de. 
PROOF, a. EL 
Impenetrable ; able to reſiſt, Collier. 
PROO'FLESS. a. {trom prof.] Unproved 
wanting evidence, Bayle, 
To PROP. v. a. [prippen, Dutch. 
1. To ſupport by ſomething placed under 


or againft, . Ailton. 
2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt. 

Creech, 
3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport, Pope. 


PROP. ſ. ſproppe, Dutch.] A ſupport; a 
ſtay ; that on which any taing refts. 


Davies. 
PRO'PAGABLE, a. [from propagate.] 
Such as may be ſpread. e. 


To PRO'PAGATE, v. a. [propage, Lat.] 
1. To continue or ſpread by generation or 
ſucceſſive production. Otrwway. 
2, To extend; to widen. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To carry on from place to place; to 
promote. of, | Newton. 
4. To encreaſe; to promote. Shakeſpeare. 

. To generate. 


To PRO'PAGATE, v. n. To bave off- 


Ipiing. Milton. PROPHECY. T. Leege — 
| ; | 


eremiab. 


PRO 


PROPAGA'FION, - ¶prepagatio, Latin. 
u 


Continuance or diffuſioa by generation or 

ſucceſſive production. Wiſeman, 
PROPAGA'TOR. ,. [from prapagate.] 

1. One who continues by tuccethve pro- 

duction. f 

2. A ſpreader; a promoter. 
To PRUOPE'L, v. a. [prepelte, Latin. ] To 


drive forward. Harvey. 


To PROPE'ND. v. . [propendeo, Lat.] To 
incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in fa- 
vour of any thing. Shakeſpeare, 

PROPE'NDENCY. ſ. {from propend. 

1. Inclination or tendency of d-tire to any 
thing. 

2. | From propendo, Lat. to weigh. ] Pre- 
conſideration; attentive deliberation; per- 
pendency. Hale. 

PRO PE NSE. 4. [ prepenſus, Lat.] Inclin- 
ed; diſpoſed. Milton. 

PRO PENSION. ) ſ. yrepenſie, Lat, from 

PROPENSITY. ? 44 7510 

P 


1. Inclination; diſpention to any thing 


good or bad. Rogers. 
2. Tendency, Digby. 


PRO'PER. a. [proprivs, Latin. ] 
1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 


common. | Davies. 
2. Noting an individual. Watts. 
3. One's own. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Natural; original, Hton, 
5. Fit; accommodated; adapred ſuitable ; 
qualified. Dryden. 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 

7. Not figurative, Burner, 


8. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to Ggnify, mere ; 


re. 
| 8 [Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. Hebr. 
10. Tall; luſty; handſome with bulk. 
; Shake) res 

PRO'PERLY, ad. [from proper. ] 5 

1. Fitly; ſuitably, 
2. In a ſtrict ſenſe. f Molten, 
PRO'PERNESS. /. [from preper.] 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Talneſs. 


PRO'PERTY. . [from proper. ] 


1. Peculiar quality. Hoster. 
2. Quality; diſpoſition. Scuth. 
3. Right of potleſſion. —_— 
4. Poſſeſſion beld in one's own right. 

bl D. glen. 


5. The thing poſſeſſed, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Nearneſs or right. — 
7. Something uicful; an appendage. 


To PROPE'RTY. w. . from the noun. ] 
1. To javeſt with qualities. Shakeſpeart. 


2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned ; . 


to appropriate; to hold. Shakeſp:are. 
PROPHA'SIS. /. [wgipars.] In medicine, 
a foreknowledge of diſeaſes. * 


Aadiſ n. | 


. Shateſpeart., 
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PRO 


of ſomething to come; prediction. 


Shak:ſpeare. 
PRO'PHESIER. ſ. {from propbeſy. Tone 
who propheſics. 
To PRO'PHESY. v. a. | 
1. To predict; to foretell; to prognoſti- 
cate. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To forefhow, | Sbakeſpeare. 
To PRO'PHESY. v. =. 
1. To utter predictions. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To preach, A ſcriptural ſenſe, 
; Exc Riel. 


PRO PHET. , [weopirr; ] 


1. One who tells future events; à pre- 
dicter ; a foreteller. Diyden. 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered 
by God to foretell futurity. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'PHETESS. ſ. [ propherzſſe, Fr. from 
propber.] A woman that foretells futwie 
events. Peacham. 
a. [ prepbeti ue, Fr.] 
PRCPHE“TICAL. Fuiclkeing or fore- 
relling future events, Stilling fleet, 
PROPHE'TICALLY. ad. [from prepbeti- 
cal.] With knowledge of futurity; in 
manner of a prophecy. Hammond. 


To PRO'PHETIZE. v. n. To give pre- 


ditions. Damel. 
PROPHYLA'CTICK. a. ſ reopraax'ixss. ] 
Preventive ; preſervative. Watts. 


PROPUNQUITY. /. { propinquitas, Latin. 
1. Nearneſs; proximity; acighbourhood, 


Ray. 

2. Nearneſs of time. Breton. 
3. Kindred ; nearneſs of blood. ü 

Sbaleſpeare. 


PROPITIABLE. 4. [from frogs. 3 

Such as may be induced to favour ; ſuc 
as may be made propitious. 

To PROPFTIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour; to gain; to conci- 
liate ; to make propitious. Sulling fleet. 

PROPITIA'TION. ſ. [ propitiation, Fr.] 
1. The at of making propiticus. 

2. The atonement ; the offcring by which 
propitiouſneſs is obtained, 1 Jab. 

PROPITIA”TOR. . [from propitiate.] One 

that propitiates. 

PROPITIATORY. a. {prepiciatoire, Fr.] 
Having the power to make propitious. 

_ Stilling fleet. 

PROPTFTIOUS,. . [prepitivs, Lat.] Favour- 
able ; kind. ts Addiſon, 

PROPUTIOUSLY. ad, [from propiiieus.] 
Favourzbly; kindly. Reſcommon. 

PROPPFTIOUSNESS, ſ. [from propitious. ] 
Favourableneſs ; kindneſs. Temple. 


PROPLA'SM. ſ. [ and kdoya. ]Mouyld ; 


matrix. . Woedwward, 
PRCPLA'STICE. ſ. [g .] The 

art of making moulds for caſting. 
PROPO N ENT. /. ¶ from propenens, Latin.] 


* 


One that makes a propoſal. Dryden, 


PR Q 
PROPO'RTION. ſ. [Fr. proportio, Lat.] 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to 
another; ratio, Raleigh. Tayler, 
2. Settled relation of comparative quan- 
tity ; equal degree. Addi ſon. 
3. Harmonick degree. Milton. 
4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to ano- 
ther. | 
% Form; fize. Dawes, 
To * O*R TION, v. 4. [pre pertianner, 
Fr. ; 
1. To adjuſt by comparative relation, 
Addi ſon. 
2. To form ſymmetrically. Sidney, 
PROPO'RTIONABLE. a. [from preperii- 
on.] Adjuſted by comparative relation; 
ſuch as is fit. Tiluſon. 
PROPO'RTIONABLY. ad. [from proper- 
tion.] According to proportion; accord- 
ing to comparative relations, Rogers. 
PROPORTIONAL. a. [ preporticnel, Fr.] 
Having a ſettled comparative relation; 
having a cettain degree of any quality com- 
pared with ſomething elſe. 
| Cocker, Newton, 
PROPOR TIONA'LITY. fl. from propor- 
tional.] The quality of being proportio- 
nal. x Grew, 
PROPORTIONALLY, ad, | from propertr 
onal. ] In a ſtated degree, Newton, 
PROPORTIONATE. a. [from preportion.] 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to 
| +a certain rate or comparative relation. 
K | Grew, 
To PROPO'RTIONATE. v. a. | from pro- 
portion. ] To adjuſt, according to ſettled 
rates, to ſomething elſe, Bientig. 
PROPO'RTIONATENESS. /. [from pre- 
Portionate.] "The ftate of being by com- 
pariſon adjuſted. | Hale, 
PROPO'FSAL. /. [from propoſe. ] 
1. Scheme or deſięn propounded to conſi- 


deration or acceptance. Addiſon. 
2. Offer to the mind. South, 
To PROPO'SE.' v. a. [propoſer, Fr.] To 
offer to the conſideration, Watts, 
To PROPO'SE., v. n. To lay ſchemes. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


PROPOYSER. /. [from propoſe.]} One that 
offers any thing to conſideration, 
PROPOSITION, . [proprfition, Fr. pro- 
peſit io, Lat.] 6 
1. A ſentence in which any thing is af- 
firmed or decreed. Hammond, 
2. Propoſal; offer of terms, Clarendon. 
PROPOSUYTIONAL. 2. [from Prepaſition.] 
Conſidered as a propoſition. Watts, 
To PROPO*UND. v. a. [ propons, Lat.] 
1. To offer to conſideration ; to propoſe. 


5 Motten. 
2. To offer; to exhibit. Shakeſpearts 


PRO- 


PRO 
PROPOU'NDER. f. [from "profound. ] He 
that propounds ; he that offers. 
PROPRVETARY. /. | proprietaire, Fr. from 

propriety. Paſſefſor in his own right. 
Government of the Tongue, 
PROPRIETARY, a. Belonging to a'cer- 


tain owner, Grew, 
PROPRI'ETOR. . ffrom proprius, Latin.] 
A poſſeſſor in his own right, Rogers. 


PROPRIETRESS. h. from ' proprietor. ] 
A female poſſeſſor in her own right. 
L' Eftrange. 
PROPRTIETY. F. f proprietas, Lat.] 
1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; excluſive 


renter Suchling. 
2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. Locke. 
PROPT, for propped. [from prop.] Suſtain- 
ed by ſome prop. Pope. 


To PROPU'GN, v. a. [| propugno, Latin. 
To defend ; to vindicate, Hammond, 
PROFUGNA”FION, /. { propugnatro, from 
propugno, Lat.] Defence, Shakeſpeare, 
PROPU'GNER. ſ. from propugn.] A de- 


fender. Government of the Tongue. 


PROPU'LSION, ſ. [ ropulſus, Lat.] The 
act of driving forward. acon. 
PRORE. ſ. erera, Latin.] The prow; 
the forepart of the ſhip. | Pope. 
PROROGA'TION, /. [| proregatio, Latin, ] 
1. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening out 
to a diſtant time; prolongation. Soutb. 
. 2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of pariiament 
by the regal authority. Sift. 
To PRORO'GUE, v. 4. [prorogo, Lat.] 
1. To protract ; to prolong. Dryden, 
2. To put off; to delay. Seed e. 
3. To interrupt the ſeſſion of parliament 


to a diſtant time. Bacon. 
PRORU'PTION.. ſ. [ proruptus, Lat.] The 
act of burſting out. rotun, 


PROSA'ICK, a. [ proſaigue, Fr.] Belonging 
to proſe; reſembling profe. 

To PROSCRTBE. v. a. [ preſeribo, Latin. ] 
1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to de- 
Rroction. | Reſcommon, 
2. To interdift, Not in uſe. Dryden. 

PROSCRUBER. . [from proſcribe.] One 

that dooms to deſtruction. Dryden, 

PROSCRI'PTION, / [proferiprio, Latin. ] 
Doom to death or confiſcation. | 

| Ben. Jobnſon. 


_ PROSE, /. (proſe, Lat.] Language not re- 


{trained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number 
of ſyllables, Sat ei Ft. 
To PROSECUTE. v. a. [ reſecutus, Lat.] 
1. To perſue; to continue endeavours af- 
ter any thing. Milton. 
2. To continue; to carry on. Haysvard. 
2. To proceed in conſideration or diſquiſi- 
tion of any thing. Hooker, 
24. To perſue by law; to ſue criminally, 
PR OSECU”TION. {. [from proſecute. ] - 
i. Perſuit ; endeavour to carry on. South. 


PRO 
2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe, 
PRO'SECUTOR. ſ. [from preſecute.] One 
that carries on any thing; a perſuer of 
any purpoſe; one who perſues another by 
law in a criminal cauſe. 
PRO'SELY TE. ſ. [wgeciaul@-,] A con- 
vert ; one brought over to a new opinion. 
; e Cleaweland, 
To PRO'SELYTE. v. a. To convert. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
PROSEMINA'TION, /, | proſeminatus, La t] 


Propagation by ſeed. | Hale. 
PROSO DIAN. . [from proſody.] One 
ſcilled in metre or proſody. Brown, 


PRO, SOD. /. [ ei,] The part of 
grammar which teaches the ſound and 
quantity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of 
verſe. f 

PROSOPOPO ETA. /. [ goo wnromrola, ] Per- 

ſonific ation; figure by which things are 
made perſons, Dryden. 

PRO'SPECT. ſ. [proſpeFus, Lat.] 

1. View of ſomething diſtant. Milton. 
2. Place which affords an extended view. 


N Milton, 

3. Series of objects open to the eye. 
8 | Addiſon, 
4. Object of view. Prior, 


55 View into futurity: oppoſed to retro-- 


pect. Smith, 
6. Regard to ſomething future. Tillacſon. 
To PROSPECT, v. a. [proſpetus, Latin. ] 

To look forward. 19, 
PROSPE/CTIVE. 3. [| from preſpect᷑.] 

1. Viewing at a diſtance. 

2. Acting with foreſight. Child. 
To PRO'SPER. v. a. [ preſpero, Latin. ] To 


make happy ; to favour, Dryden, 
To PRO'SPER, v. . [ preſperer, Fr.] 2 


1. To be proſperous; to be ſucceſsſul. 

Iſaiah. 
2. To thrive z to come forward. Corvley. 
PROSPERITY, ſ. [ proſperitas, Lat.] Suc-, 
ceſs; attainment of wiſhes ; good fortune. 
| 9 88 Hooker, 
PRO'SPEROUS. a. ſpreſperus, Lat.] Suc- 
ceſsful ; fortunate, 2 Milton. 
PRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. [from proſperous. ] 
Succeſsfully ; fortunately, Bacon. 
PRO'SPEROUSNESS, /. [from proſperous. ] 
Proſperity. 5 | | 
PROSPT'CIENCE. /. (eons e Lat. 1 
The act of looking forward, oY 
PROSTFRNA'/TION, /. [from 2 

Lat.] Dejection; depreſſion; 
being caſt down. 


Wiſeman, 


PRO'STETHIS. J. [wgornfc.] In ſurge- 


ry, that which fills up what 1s a3” + 
Dit. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [proſtituo, Lat.] 
1. To ſell to wickedneſs; to expoſe to 
crimes for a reward. 
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PRO 
PRO'STITUTE. . [e- iu, Latin.] 
Vicious for hire; ſold to infamy or wick - 
edneſs. Prior. 
PRO'STITUTE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A hireling; a mercenary z one who is 
ſet to ſale. Drygane. 
2. A publick ſtrumpet. Dryden. 
PROSTITU'TION. / [e-eHitutien, French, 
from profiicute. } = | | 
7. The act of ſetting to ſale; the ſtate of 
being ſet to ſale. YE 
2. The life of a publick trumpet. Addiſon, 
PROSTRA'TE. a. { profiratus, Latin] 
1. Lying at length. Fatrfux. 
2. Lying at mercy. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. 
OY 5 Hooker. 
To PRO'STRATE. ». 4. [profiratus, Lat.] 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. ard. 
. 2. To throw town in adoration.  Duppa. 
PROSTRA'TION. .. [from profirate.] 
1. ihe act of falling down in adoration. 


Fauth. 
2. Deiection; depreſſion. Afrburbnot. 
PRO STYLE. . C 0e. A building 


that has onſy pillars in the front. 
FROSVY “L. LO GIS BI. /. [pro and fylhgiſm.] 
A profyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllo- 
giſms are connected together. Watts, 
PROTA'SITS, þ [= gireou ] 
1. A maxim or proyuluun. 
2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of 
a comedy or tragedy that explains the argu- 
ment of the piece. | PRs , 
PROTA'TICE. a. {[zwreruig.] Protatick 
perſons in plays give the relation. 
To PROTT' CT. ». a. ſproteftus, Lein. 
To getend ; to cover from evil; to ſhield, 
1 Milton. 
PROTECTION. /. {prote&ion, French. ] 
1. Defence; ſhelter trom evil. Swrſe, 
2. A paſſport, exemption from being mo- 


lefed, 
PROTE/CTIVE. 3. {from protect] Defen- 
fixe 3 meltering. Thomſon. 
PROT'ECTOR. , [protefeur, French. 
1. Defender; ſhelterer ; ſupporter. 
. Walter. 
2. An cfficer who had heretofore the care 
of the kingdom in the king's minority, 
| ; Sbateſpeare. 
PROTE CTRESS. ſ. [protefrice, French. 
A woman that protects. | 
To PROTE ND. . a. protendo, Latin.] To 
hold out; to Pretch forth. Dryden. 


PROTERVITY. [. {protervitas, Latin.] ' 


_ Peeviſhneſs ; petulance, _ 
To ROTE Sr. v. n. | priteſier, Latin.] To 
rive a ſolemn declaration of opinion or re- 


volution. Denham, 
To PRO TFT. 2. 2. 


7. To prove; to hew; to give evidence 
4 | Se eare. 


0 


2. To call as a witneſs. Nfilioa. 
PROTE'ST. fe [from the verb.] A ſolema 
declaration of opinion againſt ſomething, 
PRO"TESTANT'. a. [from proteft.] Be- 
_ longing to protefiants. Addiſon, 
PROTESTANT, ſ. [ proteflant, French.} 

One of thoſe who adhere to them, who, 
at the beginning of the reformation, pro- 
tefted againſt the church of Rome. X. Chor, 
PROTESTA'TION, /. { proteſtation, French.] 
A ſolemn declaration of reſolution, fact, 
or opinion, ; Hooker, 
PROTE'STER. ſ. One who proteſts ; one 
who utters a ſolemn declaration. Atterb. 
PROTHO'NGCTARY. /. D Protonotarius, 
Latin.] The head regiſter, Brereword, 
PROTHONO'TARISHIP. /. [from protho- 
notary. | The office or dignity of the prin- 
cipal regiſter. Carew, 
PRO/TOCOL. /. [from wear©- and ae. 
The original copy of any writing. Ayiiffe, 
PROTOMA*RTYR. /. [ie and Nag- 
+vz.] The firſt martyr. A term applied 
to St. Stephen. | 
PRO'TOPLAST. ſ. [wezr®- and wiegey. ] 
Original; thing fitſt formed, Harvey. 
PRO'TOTYPE, ſ. [| qwrorunor. The ori- 
ginal of a copy; exeniplarz archetype, 
Wotton. Stilling fleet. 
To PROTRA'CT. . a. | protraftus, Latin. ] 
To draw out; to delay; to lengthen; to 
ſpin to length. F Knoles, 
PROTRA'CT. /. [from the verb.] Tedi- 
ous continuance, _ | Spenſer, 
PROTRA'CTER, ſ. ¶ from 7 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length, 5 
2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking 
and meaſuring angles. ; 
PROTRA'CTION. /. | from protra#.] The 
act of drawing to length. aniel. 
PROTRA“CCTI YE. . {from pretrat.] Di- 
Jatory ; delaying; ſpinning to length. 
| 5 Shakeſpeare. 
PROTREPTICAL. a. [e . Hor- 
tatory; ſuaſory. Ward. 
To PROTRU'DE. v. a. [protruds, Latin. ] 
To thruft forward. Wioodward, 
To PROTRU'DE. v. 2. To thruft itſelf 
forward. : Bacor. 
PROTRUSION. /. ¶ protein ſus, Latin.] The 
act of thruſting forward; thruſt; puſh. 


PROTU'BERANCE. /. [protuters, Latin. ] 
Something ſwelling above the reſt ; pro- 
minence; tumour, Hale. 

PROTU'BERANT. a. [from protuberate.] 

_ Swelling ; prominent. Ray. 

To PROTU'BERATE, v. . [ protubers, 


Latin.] To ſwell forward; to iwell out 

| beyond the parts adjacent. . Sharp. 
PROUP. a, {p, wot, Saxon. ] 

1. Too 


PRO 


y. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. Wars. 

2. Elated ; valuing himſelf. Dryden, 

3- Arrogant; havghty ; impatient. Milt, 

4. Daring; preſumptuous, Drayton, 

6. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon, Milt. 

6. Grand; lofty; ſplendid; magnificent. 

| | Bacon, 

7. Oſtentatious; ſpecious; grand. Shakeſ. 

8. Salacious; eager for the male. Brown. 

. Fungous ; exuberant. Arbuthnot, 

PROU”DLY. ad. {from proud. ] Arrogant- 
ly ; oſtentatiouſly ; in a proud manner, 

? Dryden, Addiſon, 

To PROVE. v. a. [ probo, Latin; prouver, 

French. ] 

x. To evince; to ſhow by argument or 

teſtimony. Atterbury. 

2. To try; to bring to the teſt. Milton. 


„ To enperien rte. Davies. 
To PROVE. VU, N. 8 
1. To make trial. Bacon. 


4. To be found by experience. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſucceed. ; Bacon, 
4. To be found in the event, Waller. 


PRO'VEABLE. @. [from prove. ] That may 


be proved. 

PROVE/DITOR. 7 % { proveditore, Ttalian.] 
PRO VE“ DORE. 
procure ſupplies for an army. | 
PROVENDER. {. ¶ provende, French.] Dry 

food for brutes; hay and corn, Sbhakeſp, 
PROVERB, ſ. [ proverbium, Latin. ] 

1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by 

the people; a ſaw; an adage+ Addiſon. 

2. A word, name, or obſervation common- 


ly received or. uttered, Tb. iii. 
To PROVERB. , a. 

1, To mention in a proverb. Milton, 

2. To provide with a proverb. Shakeſp. 


PROVE'RBIAL. a. [proverbial, French. 
1. Mentioned in a proverb. Temple. 
2. Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to a 
proverb, 
3. Compriſed in a proverb. Pope. 

PROVE'/RBIALLY. ad. [from proverbial. ] 
In a proverb, FL, Brown, 

To PROVIDE. . . provides, Latin. 

1. To procure beforehand; to get ready; 
to prepare. Milton. 
2. To farmſh; to ſupply, Bacon, 

J. To ſtipolate. | 
4. To Paovipe again. To take mea- 
fures for counteraQting or eſcaping any ill. 

Hale, 
5. To Provipe for, To take care of 
beforehand. Shakeſpeare. 

PROVIDED at. Upon theſe terms; this 
ſtipulation being made. L' Eftrange. 

PRO'VIDENCE, /. ſprovidentia, e 
1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt; the 
act of providing. | Sidney. 
2. The care of God over created beings ; 
div.ne ſuperintendence. Raleigh, 


One who undertakes to 


Braun. 


p RO 


3. Prudence; frugality; reaſonable and 


moderate care of expence. Dryden. 


PRO/VIDENT. . [providens, Latin. ] Fore- 


caſting; cautious; prudent with reſpecł to 
futurity. Water. 
PROVIDE'NTIAL. 3. [from providence, ] 
Efteted by providence; referrible to pro- 
vidence. | Noodæburd. 
PROVIDE/NTIALLY. ad. [from providen- 
tial.] By the care of providence. Addiſon, 
PRO'VIDENTLY. ad. [from provident. ] 
With foreſight ; with wiſe precaution. 
PROVIDER. /. [from provide. } He who 
provides or procures, Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'VINCE, /. { provincia, Latin. ] 
T. A conquered country; a country go- 


verned by a delegate, Temple, 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one, 
Orway, 

A region; a tract. Matti. 


3 4 8 8 
PROVITNCIAL. a. [ provincial, French. ] 
1. Relating to a province. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Appendant to the provincial country. 


Brown, 
3. Not of the mother country; rude ; un- 
poliſhed, Dryden, 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſ- 
diction; not ecumenical, Apyliffe. 


PROVUNCIAL, /. [ provincial, French, from 
revince.] A ſpiritual governour. Still. 


To PROVIUNCIATE, v. a. | from province. 


To turn to a province. Homel, 
To PROVFNE, v. . {provigner, French. 
To lay a ftock or branch of a vine in the 
ground to take root for more increaſe. 
PROVYSION. /. [ proviſion, French; pro- 
 wiſio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of providing beforehand. Sidn. 
2. Mesſures taken beforehand. Tillotſon. 
3- Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; 
ſtock collected. Knolles, 
4. Victuals; food; provender, Clarendon, 
8. Stipulation; terms ſettled. Davies. 
PROVI'SIONAL, a. [proviſionel, French, 
from proviſion. ] Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; 
provided for preſent need, Ayl fe. 
PROVVISIONALLY. ad. | from prov. final. 
By way of proviſion. . Locke. 
PROYT'SO, f. Stipulation; caution; provi- 
Gonal condition, a Spenſer. 
PROVO'CATION. ſ. [provecatre, Latin. ] 


1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 


Smith, 
2. An appeal to a judge. Aylifſe, 
PROVO'CATIVE. /. [from proveke.] Any 
thing which revives a decayed or cloyed 
appetite. 
PRO'VOCATIVENESS. /. from proveca- 
tive.] The quality of being provocative, 
To PROVOKE, v. a. { provece, Latin. 


1, To rouſe; to excite by ſomething. Dry. 


2. To 
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2. To anger; to enrage; to offend 3 to in- 
cenſe. ann 


Arbuthnot. 


3. To cauſe; to promote. 
Dryden. 


4. To challenge. 


5. To induce by motive; to move; to in- 


eite. Farnet; 
To PROVOKE. . . 
2. To appeal. A Latiniſm. Dryden. 


2. To produce anger, . T aylor, 
PROVO'KER. ſ. {from proweke. ] 
1. One that raiſes anger. Gov. of the Ten. 
2. Cauſer; promoter. Shakeſpeare. 
PROVO'KINGLY. ad. [from provoking, ] 
In ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. 
Decay of Picty, 
PROVOST, ſ. ſppaiarr, Soxon.] 
. The chief of any body: as, tbe provoſt 
. of a college. 
2. Tbe executioner of an army, ee 
PRO'VOSTSHIP. /. [from prove. The 
office of a provoſt. FE akewonll, 


PROW, / f prove, French ; pro, Spanith ; 


. proras, Latin, } The head or forepart of a 


 thip, ; r Pacha. 
FROW. z Valiant. . Spenſer, 
PRO!WESS. . ede, Italian. Brave- 
ry; valonr; military gallantiv. Sidney. 


PRO WEST. @, Braveſt; moſt valiant. Sper. 
To FRO WIL. . . To. rove over, Sidney, 
Fo PROWL. . =. To wander for prey; to 


prey; to plunder. Tujjer. 
FRO'WLER. uf {from proww!.] One that 
voves about for prey. * 1 Thomfor, 


PRO'XIMATE. a. [ proximus, Latin. ] Next 
- zahe ſeries of ratiocination; near and im- 
mediate. Burnet. 
PRO"XIMAT Uv. ad. ¶ from proxi mate. 
ene e 3 without intervention. 
Berckey. 
PROXIME. a. [ preximes, Latin. } Next; 
immediate. Matte. 
PROXIUMITY. /. [reximitas, Latin. 


Nearnels, Heyward, 
FRO Xx. ſ. [By contraction from ve 
rarye] | 


F. The agency of another. 
2. The ſubſtitut ion of another; the agency 


dt a ſubſlitute. South. 
2. The perſos ſubſtituted or deputed. 
27 EArarge. 


PRECE. /. Pruſſian leather. Dryden, 
FRUDE. 7 Lende French.] A weman over 
mice and ciupulous, and with Haile atiecta- 
non. Set. 
PRU DNC E. /. f prodence. French ; fron 
denta, Latin] Wifdom applied to proc- 


rice. Hal-. 
PRUDENT. a. [eradent, French; frudens, 
_ Latia. } 


1. Pretticaliv wiſe. F/tlron. 
2. Foreſeeing by natural ip ict. Aigen. 
PRUDE'NTIAL. z » i fr: "2 privdent. | Eligible 
eon Principles of Fruderce. Ti. 'brfor. Regers. 


PEI 
PRUDE NTIALS. . Maxime of prodence 
ractical wiſdom, Waits. 
PRUDENT 'TA'LITY. . 1055 prudential.] 
Eligthility on principles of prudence. Br. 
PRUDE'N'TIALLY, od. [from prudertial ] 
According to the rules of prudence, South. 
PRU DENILV. ad from pradent.] Diſ- 
creetly z judicioufly. Bacon, 
PRUDERY.. , {from prude,) Overmuch 
nicety in conduct. 
PRU'DISB3. 4. [from prude.] Affectedly 
grave. 
To PRUNE. ». a, 
1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuper. 


fluities. Davies,. 
2. To clear from excreſcencies. Bacon. 
To PRUNF., . u. To ciels; to prink. A 
judicre: 5 word. Dryden. 
FRUNE. A dried — 5 Bacon. 


PRU'N fr. . An herb. 
PRUNE'LLO, 
1. A kind. of fluff of * the chergy- 
mens gowns are made. Pope, 
2. A kind of plum. | 
PRU'NER. ſ. ¶ from prune. ] One that crops 
frees, Denham, 
PRUNITEROUS. . fer end fero, 
Latin. } i am- bearing. | 
PRU'NINGHOOK.. , A hook or knife 
FRUNINGRNIFE; t uf-d in lopping trees. 
ilrps. 
PRU'RIENCE, . [from prurm, Lan. 
PRU'RIENCY, | Annchinꝑ or a great de- 
fire or appetite to ary thing. ' Swife, 
Fa RIEN T. 3. [proviens, Latin.] Itch- 
Ainſworth. 
PR URTGINOUS, a. [prurio, Latin, ] Tend- 
ing to an itch. 
To PRY. . n. * unkroun derivation. ] 
Io peep narrowiy. Shakeſpeare. 
PSALM. 7. [AA.] A holy ſong. Peach, 
PSA/LMIEST, J. {from p/alm,] Writer of 
holy {ongs. Addijen. 
PSA*iMODY. 1. [2apend, ] The act or 
practice of ſinging holy ſongs. 
PSALMO'GRAPHY. . . + aug and yea 
$91. } The act of writing palms, 
PSA LITER. ſ. [$arripr,] The volume 
ot plaims; a pfalm-bock. 
PSA*'LTERY. . A kind of harp beaten 
with flicks. Sardy:. 
PSLU'DO. . from Je] A prenz, 
whick, being put before words, ſignifies 
falſe or counterfeit: as, Bſeudoapeſile, 2 
coumterſeit apoſtie. 
PSEUDOGRAPHY. /. Falſe writipg. 
PSEU"LOLOGY, /. Ladens. J Falfe- 
ond of ſpec ch. Ardbuti not. 
PSHAW. inter j. An apres of contempt. 
Sęectater. 
PTT SAN. ſ. [egen] A medical drink 
made of hs decoeted with raifins and 


Lquorice. Cards 
"PIY A- 


PU C 

PTY'ALISM. ſ. [wb .] Salivation j 
effuſion of ſpittle. | 

PTY'SMAGOGUE, ſ. [wlio;aa and &yo.] 
A medicine which diſcharges ſpittle. 

PUBERTY. /. - [pubertas, Latin.] The 
time of life in Ly Se the two ſexes begin 
firſt to be acquainted, - Bentley, 

PUBE/SCENCE. . [from prbeſes, Latin. ] 
The ſtate of arriving at puberty. BEroqun. 

 PUBE'SCENT. a. [pabeſcens, Latin. ] 
Arriving at puberty. Brown, 

PU'BLICAN. ſ. [from publicus, Latin. ] 

1. A toll-gatherer. 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of general 
entertainment. 

PUBLICATION. ſ. [from publica, Latin.] 
1. The act of publiſhing; the act of no- 


. tifying to the world; divulgation. Hooker, 


2. Edition; the act of giving a book to the 
publick. Pope. 
PU'BLICK. a. [publique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not pri- 


vate. H:oker, 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known, 

| Matth. 

3. General; done by many. Milton. 


4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the 
good of the community. Clarendon. 
5. Open for general entertainment. Addiſ. 
 PU'BLICK. /. [from publicus, Latin. 

1. The general budy of mankind, or of a 

ſtate or nation, Addiſon. 

2. Open view ; general notice. Locle. 
PU'BLICKLY. ad. from publick ] 

1. In the name of the community. Adaiſ. 

2. Openly ; without concealment. Bacon, 
_ PU'RLICKNESS & [ trom publick. ] 

1. State of b longing ts the community. 

| Baye. 

2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally 

known or publick. | 
PU'BLICKSPI&QITED.. a. | publick and ſpi- 

rit.] Having regard to the general advan- 

tage above private good, Deyden. 
To PUBLISH. v. a. [ publier, French. ] 


1. To diſcover to mankind ;z to make ge- 


nerally and openly known. 
2. 7's put forth a bock into the world. 


| Digby. 
PU”BLISHER. /. {from pore] 
1, One who makes publick or generally 
known. Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the 
wor Id. Prior, 

PUCEL AGE, ſ. [French.} A ſtate of vir- 
ginity. 

PUCK, ſ. [perhaps the ſame with pug.] 
Some ſprite among the fairies, common in 
romances. Corbet. 

PU /CK BALL or puciſiſt. ſ. A kind of muſh- 


room full of duſt. 


To UCK ER. v. a. To gather into corru- 


Cations; to contract into folds or plications, 
| Spcctatur. 


Alatth. ir. 


P UF 
PU'DDER, f. A tumult; a turbulent and 
irregular buſtle, | Lacke. 
Te PU'/DDER. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
make a tumult; to make a buſtle. Locke. 
To PU DDER. v. a. To perplex; to diſturb, 
X Lecke, 


PU*DDING. /. [puding, Swediſh. ] 
1. A kind of food very variouſly come 
pounded, but generally made of meal, 
milk, and eggs. 8 Prior. 
2. The gut of an animal, Sbaleſpeare. 
3- A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures 
of meal and other ingredients. Prior. 
PU'DDINGPIE, { [ pudding and pie.] A 
pudding with meat baked in it. Hudibras. 
PU*DDING TIME. ſ. [ pudding and time.] 
1. The time of dinner; the time at Which 
pudding, anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet up- 
on the table, | 
2. Nick of time; critical minute. Hud. 
PU*DDLE. /. {hence pool.] A ſmall muddy 
lake ; a dirty plaſh. Hall. 
To PUDDLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
muddy z to pollute with dirt; to mix dirt 
and water, Sidney. 
PU"DDLY. a. {from puddle.] Muddy; dir- 
ty; miry. Carew. 
PU'DDOCK. or purrock. ſ. [for paddock or 
parrock.] A provincial word for a ſmall in- 
cloſure. 
PU'DENCY, ſ. | pudens, Latin, ] Modeſty 3 
ſhamefacedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
PUDI'CITY. /. { pudicite, French, from pa- 
dicitia, Latin. } Modeſty; chaftity. 
PUEFE LLOW, ſ. A partner, Shakeſpeare. 
PUE'RILE. 4. [puertle, French; puerilis, 
Latin.] Childifh ; boyiſh. Pape. 
PUERTLITV. /. [pueriiitas, Latin.] Chile 
diſhneſs ; bayiſhneſs. Dryden. 
PU'ET. ſ. A kind of water fowl, Wakes. 
PUFF. [4 [pof, Dutch, ] | 
1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. Philips. 
2. A ſmall blaſt of wind. | 
3. A muſhroom, | 
4. Any thing light and porous : as, puff 
poſt. 


' 5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the 


air. Ainſworth. 
To PUFF. v. n. [boffen, Dutch. 

1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 
2. To blow with a quick blaſt, Shakeſp. 
3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. Sent b. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. L' Eftrange. 
5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 
tumultuous agitation. Herbert. 


6, To ſwell with the wind, Beyle. 
To PUFF. v. 8. y | . 

1. To ſwell as with wind. Ray. 

2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 

| Shakeſpeart. 


8 To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcorn 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. —_— 
| S. Te 
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PUL 


5. To ſwell or elate with pride. Shateſp. 


PU*FFER. ſ. from puff.] One that puffs. 
PU'FFIN. Le. ess Italian. ] 
* A victor t ul. Carew, 
A kind of fſh, 


A kind of fungus filled with duft. 
PUFFINGAFPLE. A ſort of apple. 
PU'FFINGLY. ad. len puffing. 

1. Tumidly ; with 1well. 
2. With ſhortneis of breath, 


1. Windy; See 2 ee dw 
2. Tumid ; turgid. Dryden 
W TY a, Saxon.] A kind name of a 
„ or any thing tenderly loved. 
Addiſen. 
PU'GGERED. 4. Crowded ; complicated. 
PUCH. znterj. A word of contempt. 
PU'GIL. J. | prgille, French, | What is taken 
up between the thumb and two fir t fingers. 
Bacon. 
PUGNA'CIOUS. a. {fugnax, Latin.] In- 
clinable to öght; quarrecliome ; fighting. 
from prgnax, Latin. ] 
uarrelſomeneſs ; inchnation to fight. 
PU'ISNE. 2. puis we, French. ] 
1. Young ; younger; later in time. Bacon. 
2. Petty; inconfiverable ; imall. Shakeſp. 


PUYSSANCE. /. Leiner, Fr.] Power; 


ſtrength , force. Deſiructtion of Trey. 
FUISSANT. 4. [puiſſant, French. Power- 
fol ; ffrong; forcivie, Raleigb. 
PUI'SSANTLY. ad. { rom purſant. ] Power- 
fully ; forcibly. 


PUKE. . Vomit ; medicine cauſing vomit, 


To PUKE. wv. n. To ipew; to vomit. 
" Shakeſpeare. 


PU'KER. ,. [from pute,] Medicine Cauſing 


a vomit. Garth. 


PU'LCHRITUDE. T [pulcbricudo, Latin] 


Beauty; grace; handiomeneſs. Mere. 
To PULE. v. 3. [ piauler, French. ] 

1. To cry like a chicken. Bacon. 

2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. Locke, 


PU'LICK. ſ. An herb. _ Ainſeoorth, 


PULI'COSE. a. [pol:coſus, age Abound- 
ing with fleas. 

PU'LIOL. . An herb. 

To PULL. v. 8. -[pullian, Saxon. ] 
3. To draw violently towards one. 


Ben. Jobaſon. 

2. To draw forcibly. Hayward, 
3. To pluck ; to gather. timer. 
4. To tear; to rend. Lam. iii. 2. 
5. To Pol L deus. To ſubvert; to de- 
moliſh. _ Honvel. 
6. To Pyr down. To degrade. Raſcem. 
7 * PuLL p. To extirpate ; to era- 
Lac be. 

— . [from the verb. ] The act of pull- 
ing; pluck. Shakeſpeare. 


FULLER, from ull.] One that pulls, - 
FL E 2 Sbaleſgeure. 


e 
pt-LlEx. f. Poultry. 
PULLET. g. [Poulet, French. A young 

hen. Brun. 
PU'LLEY. J. [poulie, French.] A ſmall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a forrow 
on its outſide in which a rope runs. Gull, 
To PULLU'LATE, v. n. [pullule, Latin; 
pulluler, French.] To germinate ; to bud. 
PU'LMONARY, a. Belonging to the lungs. 
PU'LMONARY. f. (pulmonaire, French. ] 
The herb lungwort. Ainſworth, 
PU LMONICK. a. ¶ from pulmo, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to the Jungs. 
PULP. /. {puſpa, Latin; pulpe, French. ] 
= Any ſoft mals, Bacon, 
Ide ſoit part of fruit. | Ray. 
pu” LPIT. ſ. [pulpitum, Latin. ] 
1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker 
ſtands, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The higher deſc in the church where 
the ſermon is pronounced, Dryden. 
PU'LPOUS. a. from pulp.] Soft. Philips, 
PU"LPOUSNESS, /. {from palpous.] The 
quality of being pulpous. 
PU'LPY. 3. [from pu/p.] Soft; pappy. 
rbuthnot, 
PULSA'TION. . [Fr. pulſario, Lat.] The 
act of beating or moving with quick wor 
againſt any thing oppoſing. 21% 
PULSA*TOR. /. 7 om pulſe, Lati 
ſtr. ker; a beater, 
PUIGE. . [pulſus, Latin, ] 
1. The motion of any artery as the blood is 
driven through it by the heart, and as it is 
perceived by the touch. 
2. Oſcillation ; ; vibration, Newton, 
3- To feel one's PuLst. To try or know 
one's mind artfully. 

4. [From pull.] Leguminous plants. Milt. 
To PULSE. v. n. from the noun.] To 
beat as the pulſe. Roy, 
PU LSION. . [from pulſus, Latin.] The 

act of driving or of furcing forward : in 


oppoſition to ſuction. More. 
PU'LVERABLE. a. [from pulveris, Latin.] 
Poſtible to be reduced to duſt. Boyle. 


PULVERIZA'TION. ſ. [from puſverixe.] 
The act of powdering ; reduction to duſt or 
powder. 

To PU'LVERIZE. v. . [from pulverit, 
Latin.] To reduce to powder; to reduce 

to duſt. Boyle. 

PU'LVERULENCE. /.” [ pulverulentia, Lat.] 
Duſtineſs; abundance of duſt. 

PU/LVIL. ſ. [ Pulvillum, Latin, ] Sweet 
ſcents, Cay. 

To PU'LVIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To. 
ſprinkle with perfumes in powder. Cong. 

PU*MICE. /. A flag or cinder of ſome fofſi!, 
originally bearing another form, and only 
reduced to this ſtate by the violent action 

of fre: it is a lax and ſpungy matter full 
of little pores and cavities, found in re” 
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PUN 


vius and Hecla. Bacon. 


PU'MMEL. ſ. See Pommtr, - 
PUMP. ſ. ¶yompe, Dutch and French. ] 
1. An engine by which water is drawn up 
from wells : its. operation is performed by 
the preſſure of the air, | 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To PUMP, v». . [pompen, Dutch. ] To 
work a pump; to throw out water by a 
pump. Decay of Piety. 
To PUMP. v. a. 1 
1. To raiſe or throw out by means of a 
pump. 
2. Jo examine artfully by ſly interrogato- 
ries. Otæoay. 
PU'MPER. ſ. [from pump.) The perſon 
or the inſtrument that pumps. Boyle, 
PU'MPION. /. A plant. Miller, 
PUN. ſ. An equivocation; a quibble; an 
expreflion where a word has at once differ- 
ent meanings. Addiſon, 
To PUN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To quibble; 
to uſe the ſame word at once in different 
ſenſes, Es Dryden, Tatler, 
To PUNCH, v. a. Pein anner, French. ] 
To bore or perforate by driving a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. | | Wiſeman. 
PUNCH, , [from the verb.] 
1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven 
by a blow, perforates bodies. Maxon. 
2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with 
water, ſogar, and the juice of lemons, 
__ Srorft. 
3. The buffoon or harlequin of the puppet- 
ſhow, Gay. 
4. In contempt or ridicule, a ſhort 2 
fellow. 


PU*NCHEON, ,. [ peinęen, French. ] 


hole or impreſſion. Camden. 
2. A meaſure cf liquids. | 
PU'NCHER. /. [from punch.] An inſtru- 
ment that makes an impreſſion or hole. 
8 Crew, 
PUNCTILIO: /. A ſmall nicety of behavi- 
dodur; a nice point of exadneſs. Addiſon. 
PUNCTTLIOUS. a. from pun#i/io.] Nice 
exact; punctual to ſuperſtition. Rogers. 
PUNCTVLI©USNESS, . [from pun@tlious | 
Nicety ; exactneſs of behaviour. | 
PU'NCTO. /. [eunto, Spaniſh, ] 
1, Nice point of ceremony. 
2. The point in fencing, _ Shakeſpeare, 
PU'NCTUAL. 2. [pun&uel, French. 
1. Compriſed in a point; conſiſting in a 
point, fn Milton, 
2. FxaGt; nice; punctilious. Pacon. Atter. 
PUNCTUA'LITY, f. [ from- purctual.] 
Nicety j ſcrupulous exactneſs. Hoxvel, 


Bacon. 


| PUP 
of different ſizes and ſhapes, of a pale, PUNCTUALLY. ad. [from punual.] 


whitiſh, grey colour: the pumice is found Nicely; exactly; ſcrupulouſly. Ral. Ray. 
about the burning mountains Etna, Veſu- PU'"NC'TUALNESS. ſ. [from punciual.] 


Exactneſs; niety. Felton. 
PUNCTUA'TION. ſ. [unctum, Latin. ] 

The act or method of pointing. Addiſon. 
PU'NCTURE. g. [punctus, Latin.] A ſmall 

prick; a hole made with a very ſharp 

point, Brown, Wiſeman, 
To PU'NCTULATE. v. n. 
Latin.] To mark with ſmall ſpots. 

Woodward, 
PU'NDLE, ſ. A ſhort and fat woman, Ainſ. 
PU"NGAR. ſ. [pagurus, Latin, ] A fiſh, 
5 Ainſworth, 

PU'NGENCY. /. [from pungent, ] 

1. Power of pricking. Arbutbnot, 

2, Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 

3. Power to pierce the mind. Hammond. 

4. Acrimoniouſneſs; keenneſs. Stilling fl, 
PU"NGENT. a. [pungens, Latin. ] 

T. Pricking, Pope. 

2, Sharp on the tongue; acrid, Neroton. 


3- Piercing; ſharp. Swift. 
4. Acrimonious; biting. Dryden. 


PU*NICE. . A wallouſe; a bugg. 

PUNTCEOUS, a, ¶ puniceus, Latin, ] Purple, 

PU*NINESS. /. 2s puny, ] Pettinels ; 
ſmallneſs, 

To PU*NISH. v. 3. [pumo, Latin.] 
1. To chaſtiſe; to atfli with penalties. 

: Lev. xxvi. 18. 
2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 

PU NISHABLE. a. [puniſſable, French, 
from N Worthy of puniſhment; 
capable of puniſhment, Heoker, Taylar. 

PU'NISHABLENESS. ſ. [from puniſhable. ] 
The quality of deſerving or admitting pu- 
niſhment, | 

PU'NISHER, ſ. [from puniſh.] One who 
inflicts pains for a crime, Milton. 


PU NISHMENT. ſ. ¶ puniſſement, French. ] 
1. An infirument driven ſo as to make a2 


Any infliction impoſed in vengeance of a 
crime. Spenſer, 2 Mac. vii. 36. Job xxxi. 3. 
Dryden. Locke, 
PUNT'TION. ſ. [punition, French; punitia, 
Latin. ] Puniſhment. 
PU'NITIVE. a. {from punio, Latin. } A- 
warding or inflicting puniſhment, Han. 
PU'NITORY. a. from pumo, Latin.] Pu- 
niſhing; tending to puniſhment. 
PUNK. /. A whore; a common proſtitute. 
Hudibras. Dryden. 
PU'NSTER. /. [from un.] A quibbler 3 
a low wit who endeavours at reputation by 
double meaning. Arbutbuet, Addiſon. 
PU NV. a. [puis ne, French. ] | 
1. Young. 
2, Inferior ; petty z of an under rate. 
| Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
PU'NY, ſ. A young unexperienced unſea- 
ſoned wretch, South, 


To PUP, v. 2. [from pugfy.] To bring 
5 E N a forth 


[ pun&ulum, - 


Ainſworth, - 
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forth whelps: uſed of a birth bringing 


young. 
PU*PIL. . [pripiila, Latin, ] 
1. The apple of the eye. Bacon, Ray. Newt, 
2. A ſcholar; one under the care of a tu- 
tor. Shakeſpeare. Fairfax. Locks. 
3. A ward; one under the care of his 
guardian. ; Dryden, Tickell, 
PU*PILAGE. h from Pupil.] i 
1. Stare of being a ſcholar. Locke, 
2. Wardthip; minority. Sperſer. 
PU'PILLARY. a. [pf dire, French; pu- 
'pillarrs, Latin.] Pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. | 
PU'PPET. .. eue, French; pupus, Latin, ] 
1. A ſmall image moved by men in a 
mock drama; a wocden tragedian. Pepe, 
2 A word of contempr. Shakeſpeare, 
PUPPET MAN. ſ. iet and man.] Ma- 
ter of a puppet- how. Swift. 
PU*PPETSRHOW. ſ. [puppet and fbew.] A 
— mock drama performed by wooden images 
m ored by wire. Seorft. arbuthnet, 
FU*PPY. . eos pee, French.) 
1. Awhelp; progeny of a bitch, Sbaleſp. 
. 7 N Cay. 
To PU PEV. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
bring whelps. 
PUR BLIND. 2. Nearfighted ; ſhortfighted, 
; Shakeſpeare. Boyle. 
PURBLYNDNESS. . [from purblind.] 
Shortneſs of ſight. 


PU'RCHASABLE. a. f from purcbaſe.] That 


may be purchaſed or bought. Loc te. 
To PU RCH ASE. v. 4. [ ourctaſſer, Fr.] 

1. To buy for a price. Shakeſp. Gen. xxv. 
2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or danger. 13 
3. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 
forfeit. Shakeſpeare, 

PU*'RCHASE. ſ. [purchas, old French, ] 
1. Any thing bought or obtained for a 


price, Locke, 
2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PU*RCHASER. f. [from purchaſe.] A 
buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
price. Bacon. South, Addiſon, 

PURE. @. [eur, pure, French; purus, Lat.] 

1. Not filthy; not ſullied. Prov. xxx. 
2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. Sidney. 
3. Unmingled; not altered by mixtures; 
mere. Taylor. 
4. Not connected with any thing extrin- 
Pck. | Wilkins, Bats, 
e. Free; clear, Philips, 

6. Free from guilt; guiltleſs ; innocent. 

Prev. xx. 9g. Milton. 

7. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bad 


practice or opinion. Tictteell. 
3. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 
ſpeech. Aſcham. 
9. Mere: as, à pure willain. Clarendon, 


L'Egrange, 


Milton. © 


2 5 


10. Chaſte; modeſt, 
PU'RELY, ad. [from pure. ] 
1. In a pure manner; not dirtily; not 
with mixture. Jaiab i. 25, 
2. Innocently; without guilt. 
3. Merely. 
PU RENESS. f. [from pure. ] | 
r. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or 
foul 2dmixtyres. Sidney, Temple, 
2. Simplicity; exemption from compoh- 
tion, | Raleigh. Dryden, 
Innocence; freedom from guilt. | 
Common Prayer. 
4. Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech, 
| 3 Aſchani, 
PU*RFILE. f. [peurfilee, French.] A fort 
of ancient grimming for womens gowns, 
| Bailey, 
To FU'RFLE. v. a. [pourfiler, French; pro- 
flare, Italian, ] Te decorate with a wrought 
or flowered border, Spenſer, 
PU*RFLE. fe. [prurfilee, French] A 
PU*RFLEW. border of embroidery, 
PURGA'TION. ſ. [purgation, French, ] 
1. The act of cleanfing or purifying from 
vitions mixtures, Burnet, 
2. The act of cleanfing the body by down- 
ward evacuation. Bacon. 
3. The act of clearing from imputation of 
uilt, i i 
PU'RGATIVE, 6. [ purgatif, French; pur- 
gativus, Latin, ] Cathartick; having the 
power to cauſe eyacuations downward. 
| Bacen. Donne. Wiſeman, 
PURGATORY. . ee Latin.] 
A place in which ſouls are ſuppoſed by the 
papiſts to be purged by fire from carnal im- 
purities, before they are received into hea- 
ven. Stilling fleet, 
To PURGE. v. a. [purge, Latin, ] 
1. To cleanſe; to clear. Bacon. 
2. To clear from impurities. Shakeſpeare, 
Woodward, 
3- To clear from guilt. Shakeſp, Heb. ix. 14. 
4+ To clear from imputation of guilt. * 
| Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities, 
„ | Decay of Piel]. 
6. To evacuate the body by ſtool, Camden, 
| | Bacon, 


Clarexdon, 


7. To clarify; to defecate. * 
To PURGE. v. 2. To have frequent ſtools. Wl 
PURGE. F. [from the verb.] A cathartick 

medicine; a medicine that evacuates the 

body by ſtool. Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot, 
PU*RGER. /. [from purge. ] 

1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

2. Purge; cathartick. Bacon, 
PURIFICA/TION. /, [purification, French; 

puri ficatio, N þ | 


1. The act of making pure. Hoyle. 
2. The a& of cleanſing ſcom guilt, Taylir. 
C 3. A 


5 
P U-R 
>. A rite LES by the Hebrews after 
childbearing. 
PU/RIFICATIVE, 
 FU'RIFICATORY. 
dency to make pure, 
PURIFIER. 4 [from puriſy.] Cleanſer ; 
refiner. Mal, 
To PURI FV. v. a. [ purifier, Fr. purifice, 
Latin, ] 
1. To make pure, 
2, To free from any extraneons admixture, 
Burnet, Dryden. 
3. To make clear. Sidney. 
4. To free from guilt or corruption. 
Titus, South, 
5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 
| Jobu. 
6. To clear from barbariſms or improprie- 
ties. Spratt, 
To PURIFV. v. 2. To grow pure. Burnet. 
PU/RIST. /. [purifte, French, ] One ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly nice in the ule of words, 
PU'RITAN. 9. from Pure. ] A ſectary 
pretending to eminent purity of religion. 
Sanderſon, 
PURITA'NICAL, a. [from puritan.] Re- 
lating to puritans. Walton. 
PU*RITANISM, 7. [from puritan.] The 
notions of a puritan. Walton 
PU'RITY. f. [purite, Fr. puritat, Latin. ] 
1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulneſs or 
dirt. Prior, Thomſen, 
2. Freedom from guilt; innocence, Wake, 
3. Chaſtity; freedom from contamination 
of ſexes. Shakeſpeare, 
PURL. ſ. [from purfle.] 


1. An embroidered and puckered border, 


a. [from purify] 


Having Ne or ten- 


Sidney. Bacon. 


2. A kind of medicated malt ſiquor, in 
which wormwood and aromaticks are in- 
fuſed. 
To PURL. v. n. To murmur; to flow with 
a gentle noiſe. Bacin, Milton, 
To PURL. v, a. To decorate with fringe 
or embroidery. Ben. Yobnſon, 
PU'RLIEU. ſ. The grounds on the borders 
of a foreſt ; border; incloſure, 
Shakeſpeare. Spe7ator. 
PUT RLINS. ſ. In architecture, thole pieces 
of timber that lie acroſs the rafters on the 
inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle. Bailey. 
To PURLO IN. v. a. To ſteal; to take by 
theft. Milton. Denham. 
PURLOINER. . from purloin. } A thief; 
one that fteals clandeſtinelyß. IL Fftrange, 
PURPARTY, /. [pour and parti, French. ] 
Share; part in diviſion. ' Davies. 
PURPLE. 4. [ prurpre, Fr, purpureut, Lat, ] 
1. Red tinured with blue. 
Shakeſpeare, Wotton, 
2. In poetry, red. 


PURR. <4 


Dryden. : 


PUR 


To PURPLE. 2. a. |[purpuro, Latin.) To 
make red; to colour with purple. | 
Dorne. Nſilton. 
PU RPLES. /. Enn ſingular.] Spots 
of a livid red, which break out in malig- 
nant fevers; a 7 fever. 
PU'RPLISH, a, from Fug. le 77 
purple. Boyle. 
PU"RPORT, 2 Pour porte, © French, } De» 
ngn; tendency of a Writing or d:icourſe, 
Norris, 
To PURPORT. v. 4 {from the noun. ] 
To intend; to tend to ſhow, Bac. Rowves 
PU'RPOSZE, 1 Prefes, T Fr. Erepeſitum, Lat.] 
I. Intention; cchen. Knoles. 
2. Effect; conſequence. Colner, Baker; 
, Inſtance; example. L'Eferange. 
To PU RPOSE. v. a. [from the noun: | 
To intend; to deſign; to reſolve. 
| .- Hecker, Prior. 
PURPOSELY. ad. [from purpoſe. ] By de- 
ben; by intention. Heuer, Popes 
PU'ZPRISE, fe [ Peurpris, eld Fr. purpriſum, 
law Latin.] A cloſe or incloſure z as alſo 
the whole compaſs of a mancur, Bacon. 
A ſea lark. Ainſworth 
To PURR. v. a. To murmur as a cat or 
leopard in pleaſure, 
PURSE, /. [ 5ourſe, Fr. Port, Welſh.] A 
ſmall bag in Which money is contained. 
Shakeſpeare. Knolies. Addi ifon, 
To PURSE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into a purſe, Dryden, 
2. To contract as a purſe, Shakeſpear: e 
PU'RSENET. /. [purſe and net.] A net 
of which the mouth is drawn together by 
a ſtring. N Mortimer. 
PU'RSEPROUD. a. [purſe and proud, ] Puff- 
ed up with money, 
. {. [from purſe. ] The paymaſter 
of a 
PU'RSINESS. To [from purſy.] Short- 
PU/RSIVENESS neſs bf breat 
PU*RSLAIN, ſ. [portulaca, Lat.] A plant, 
Miſeman. 
PURSU ABLE. a. [from furſue.] What 
may be purſued. 
PURSU”"ANCE, . [from purſue. ] Proſecu- 
tion; proceſs. 

PURSU'ANT, . [from purſue.] D in 
conſequence or proſecution of any thing. 
To PURSU'E, wv. a. { pour ſui v. e, French, ] 

1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtility, a 
Spa deſſ geare. 


5 mc hat 


SS. are . 


2. To proſecute. Prev, 
3. To imitate to follow as an example. 

| Crydsn, 

To endeavour to attain, Prior, 


To PURSU'L. v. n. To go on; to proceed. 
Boyle. 

PURSU'ER. .. from purſue.] One who 
follows in hoſtility, Milton. Denbam. 

5 E 2 PUR» 


FJ S 

PURSUIT. /. ¶ Peurſuite, French.] ; 
1. The act of follow ing with hoſtile inten- 
tion. Milton. 
2. Endeavour to attain, Dryden. Rogers. 
3. Proſecution. Clarendon. 
PU'RSUIVANT. ſ. [pourſuivant, French, ] 
A ſtate meſſenger ; an attendant on the he- 
ralds. Spenſer. Dryden. 
PU*RSY. @. {pouffif, Fr.] Shortbreathed 
| and fat. Shakeſp. Hudibras. 
PURTENANCE. /. [appertenance, Fren, ] 
The luck of an animal. Ex. Hudibras, 

To PU'RVEY. v. 4. [ Pæurvoir French, ] 
1. To provide with conveniencies, Spenſer, 
2. To procure. | Tbemſon. 
To PURVEY. v. 3. To buy in proviſions. 
I Milton. 
PURVE'Y ANCE. /. [from pur vey.] 


1. Proviſion. Spenſer, 

2. Procurement of victuals. Bacon. 
PURVE'YOR. /. [from parvey.] 

1. One that provides victuais. Raſcigh, 


2. A procurer ; a pimp. Dryden, Addiſon. 
FU RVIEW. ſ. [ prurves, French. ] Proviſo; 
providing claute, Hale. 
PU*RULENCE. 7 /. [from purulent.] Ge- 
PU'RULENCY. } neration of pus or mat- 
ter. Arbutbuct. 
PU'RULENT. a. [urulent, Fr. purulentus, 
Latin. ] Conſiſting of pus or the running 
of wounds, Pacon. Arbuthnet, 
PLS. ſ. [Latin.] The matter of a well di- 
geſted ſore. Arbutbnot. 
To PUSH. v. a. [ penſſer, French. ] 
1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. Exodus. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe of any 


wn + . 
3. To ferce not by a quick: blow, but by 
continued violence, Shakeſp. Pjalms, 
4. To preſs forward. Dryden. Addiſon. 


. To urge; to drive. Addiſon, 
To enforce; to drive to a concluſion. 
Swift, 
7. To importune ; to teaze. 
To PUSH, v. 2. 
1. To make a thruft, Dryden. Ray, 
2. To make an effort. Dryden. 
3. To make an attack. Daniel. 


PUSH, /. {from the verb. 
1. Thruſt; the act ef ſtriking with a 
pointed inſtrument, Knilles, 
2. An impulſe ; force impreſſed. Addiſon, 
3. Aſſault; attack. Sbadeſp. Watts, 
4. A forcible ſtruggle; a ſtrong effort. 
| Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, 
S. Exigence; trial. L'Eftr. Aiterbury. 
6. A ſudden emergence, Shakeſpeare. 
7. A pimple; an effloreſcence; a wheal.. 
' Bacon. 
PU'SHER, /. [from puſb.] He who puſhes 
forward. | 
PU'SHING, 2. 


{from prjb.] Enterprifing ; . 
vigorous, RO, 


PUT 
PU'SHPIN, /. [eb and pin.] A child's 
play, in which pins are puſhed alternately, 
L' Eftrange, 
PUSILLANUMITY, f. [ puſilanimite, Fr.] 
Cowardice ; meanneſs of ſpirit. 
| Shakeſpeare, South, 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS, a. [ pufillanime, Fr.] 
Meanſpirited ; narrow minded; cowardly, 
Bacon. Spectator. 
PUSILLA'NIMGUSNESS, ſ. [from puſil- 
lanimous,] Meannels of ſpirit, 
PUSS../. | 
1. The foridling name of a cat. 
L' Eftrange. Watts. 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. Gay, 
PU'STULE. ſ. {puſtule, Fr. puſtuia, Latin. ] 
A ſmall ſwelling ; a pimple; a puſh; an 
effloreſcence. Afrbutbnot. 
PU'STULOUS, a. [from puſtule.] Full of 
pauſtules; pimply. | 
To PUT. v. a. 
1. To lay or repoſit in any place. 
Ailton. Mortimer. 
2. To place in any ſituation. | 
Milton. L' Eftrange, 
3. To place in any ſtate or condition. 
Shakeſp. Cen. Suſan, 
4. To repoſe. 2 Kings. 1 Cron. 
5. To truſt; to give up. Exodus. 
6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. 
Locke, 
7. To puſh into action. Milton. Swift. 
8. To apply. 1 Sam. Dryden. 
9. To uſe any action by which the place or 
ſtate of any thing is changed, 
Sbakeſp. Taylor. Wake, 
10, To cauſe ; to produce. Locke.. 
11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. 


2 Chron, 
12. To add. Eccl. 
13. To place in a reckoning. Lecke, 
14. To reduce to any ſtate, Sbaleſp. 


15. To oblige; to urge, Bacon. Boyle. 
16. To propoſe ; to ſtate. 2 Cr. Swift, 
17, To form; to regulate, 
18. To reach to another, Hab. 
19. To bring into any ſtate of mind or 
temper, Knolles. Clarendon, Locke, 
20. To offer; to advance. N 
Dryden, Atterbury, 
21. To unite ; to place as an ingredient, 
955 Locle. 
22. To PUr by, To turn off; to divert. 
Taylor. Grew. 
To thruſt aſide. 


Sidney. Cowley, 
24. To Pur don, To baile; to repreſs ; 
to cruſh, Shakeſpeare. 


25. To Pur dmnon, To degrade, 

| Sperſer, 2 Chr, 

To bring into diſuſe, 
Bacon. Dryden. 

Shakef. 

28, To 


26. To Pur dozon. 
27, To PuT down. To confute. 


'52. To Pur out. To diſconcert. 


PUT 


28. To PV forth, To propoſe. Fudper. 


29. To Pur forth. To extend. Geneſis, 
30. To Por forth, To emit, as a ſprout- 
ing plant. N Bacon. 
31. Jo PuT forth, To exert. 


Milton, Taylor. 


32. To Pur in. To interpoſe. Collier. 
33. To PuT in praftice, To ule; to ex- 
erciſe. | Dryden, 
34. To Pur off, To diveſt ; to Jay afide. 


Nebem. Exydus. Addiſon. * 


35. Te Pur off, To defeat or delay with 
ſome artifice or excuſe. Bacon. Boyle. 


36. Jo Pur off, To delay; to defer; to 


procraſtinate, | : Wake. 
37. Jo Pur eff, To paſs fallacioully, 

___ Rogers, 
38. To Pur off. To diſcard, Shak. ſpeare. 
39. To PuT off, To recommend; to vend 
er obtrude, Bacon. Swift, 
40. To Pur on or »pon, To impute; to 
charge. | 
41. To PuT on or upon. 
as cloaths or covering. 


To inveſt with, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Ben. Jobnſon. Kuolles. L' Eftrange. 


To forward; to pro- 
mote; to incite, Shakeſpeare, 
43. To Fur on or pen. To impoſe; to 
inflict. 2 Kings. L' Eſfirange. 
44. To Pur on, To aſſume; to take, 

Shakeſpeare, Dryden, 
45. To PuT over, To refer. Shakeſpeare. 
46. To Pur out, To place at uſury. 


42. To PuT on. 


Pſalms, | 


47. Tc Pur out, To extinguiſh, 
Fudges. Milton, 
48. To PuT out, To emit, as a plant, 
fi Bacon. 
49. To Pur out. To extend; to protrude, 
Geneſis. 


50. ToPurT out, To expel; to drive from. 


N Spenſer. Bacon. 
$1, Zo Pur out. To make publick. 
Dryden. Addiſon, 
Bacon, 
53. Zo Pur to, To kill by; to puniſh by, 
1 Bacon, Clarendon. 
54. To Pur to rt. To diſtreſs; to per- 
plex ; to preſs hard. Dryden. Addiſon. 
55. To PuT to, To aſſiſt with. 
| Sidney. Knolles, 
56. To Pur to death, To hill. 
| Bacon, Hayward. 
57. To Pur tegetber. To accumulate into 
one ſum or mals, Burnet, 


58. To PuT up. To peſs unrevenged. 


L* Eftrange. Beyle. 
59, To Pur ap. To emit ; to cauſe to ger- 
minate as plants, Bacon, 


60. To PV up. To expoſe publickly. 

612. Toa Pur up, To ſtart. Addiſon. 
62. To Pur up, To hoard, = Spelman. 
63. To Pur wp, To hide, Shakeſpeare. 


1 

64. To Pur upon, To incite; to inf; 
gate. | Clarendon, Lilian. 
65. To PUT upon. To impoſe 3 tolay uwy- 
ON. | ; Shakeſpeare, 
66. To Pur upon trial, To expoſe or fum- 
mon to a ſolemmn and judicial examination. 
|; | Locke, Arbuthnt. 

To PUF.-v 


1. To go or move, „ #acos. 
2. To ſhoot or germinate. Bacun. 


3. To fleer a veſſel. Addiſan. 
4. ToPur forth, To leave a port. Shateſp. 
5. To Pur forth. To germinate; to bud; 
to ſhoot out. Shakeſpeare. Bacus. 
6. To PuT in. To enter a haven, Pope. 


7. To Po r ia for, To claim; to ſtand ca 


didate for, : Locke. 
8. 70 Pur in, To offer a claim. 


Shakeſpeare. Brows. 


9. To PUT . To leave land. Addiſas. 


10. To Pur over. To ſail croſs. Abbot. 
11. To Pur to ſea. To ſet ſail ; to begim 
the courſe, Bacon. 
12. To Pur up. To offer one's ſelf a 
candidate, L' Eftrange. 


13. Te Pur p. To advance to; to bring 


one's ſelf forward. 2 
14. To PuT up with, To ſuffer withoue 
reſentment. 


PUT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. An action of diſtreſs. LE 
2. A ruſtick; aclown. Bru 
3. PuT . Excuſe ; ſhift, DL" Efirange. 


PU'TAGF, . [putain, French.] In Law, 
proſtitution on the woman's part. 
PU'TANISM. J. { pataniſme, French. ] The 
manner of living, or trade of a proftitute, 
| Die. 
PU TATIVE. 4. [putatif, Fr, from pute, 
Latin, ] Soppoſed; reputed. Ayirffe. 
PU*TID: a. [putidus, Latin.] Mean; low; 
worthleſs. 
PU*”TIDNESS, /. [from putid.] Meanneſs; 
vileneſs. | 
PU'TLOG, ſ. Putlogs are pieces of timber 
or ſhort poles about ſeven feet long, to beat 
the boards they ſtand on to work, and ts 
lay bricks and mortar upon. Moxce.. 
PU*'TREDINOUS, 4. | from pucredo, Latia.j 
Stinking; rotten. Fler. 
PUTREF ACTION. /. [ prtrefattiong Pr. J 
The fate of growing rotten ; the act of 
malting rotten, . Quincy. I bon fon. 
PUTREFACTIVE. 4. from 'prirefucie, 
Lat.] Making rotten. Brown. Wiſeman. 
To PU'TREFY. v. @, [putrefier, Fr. patre-- 
facio, Latin,] To make rotten z to corrupt 
with rottenneſs, Sbalrſp. Baron. Temple. 


f © butbnats 

To PU'TREFY. v,n, To rot. 
3 | Jſalab. Pace. 
PUTRE/SCENCE. ſ. [from $u:reſcv, Latin. J 
The ſtate of rotting. Braus. 
PU TRE“ 
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Ppurrv. /. 


P.Y G 
PUTRES'CENT. a, [ putreſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten, Arbuthbnot, 
PU'TRID. 2. [putrid:, Fr. putridus, Lat.] 
Rotten ; corrupt. M aller. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in Which 


the humours, or part of them, have ſo little 


circulatory motion, that they fall into an 

inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is com- 

monly the caſe after great evacuations, great 

or exceſſive heat. 9 Quincy. 

PU TRIDNESS. ſ. [from putrid.] Rotten- 
of 


.neſs. 
PU'TTER. ſ. [from pur. ] 
1. One who puts. 


L' Eftrange. 
2. PUTTER on. 


Inciter ; inſtigator. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PU*TTINGSTONE. ſ. In ſome parts of 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of 
great houſes, which they call putting ſtones, 
for trials of ſtrength. : Pope. 
PU'TTOCK. ſ. (derived, by Minſbeww, from 
buteo, Latin, | a buzzard. 
Shakeſpeare. Peacbam. 
© 


1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 
ground, | | Newton, 
2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 

To PUZZLE. v. a. [for pole, from poſe, 
Skinner. ] To perplex; to confound ; to 
embarraſs ; to entangle, 

 Jbakzſpeare. Clarendon. 

To PUZZLE. v. 1. To be bewildered in 
one's own notions ; to be aukward, 

, L' Efirange. 

PUZZLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Embarraſs- 
ment; perplexity. Bacon. 

PU'ZZLER. ſ. [from puxxle.] He who 
puzzles. . | 


PY*GARG, ſ. A bird. Ainſwerth, 


Fleyer. 


3 


PY"GMEAN. a. [from pygmy.] Belonging 
to a pygmy. Milton, 
PY'GMY. . [pygmee, Fr. wi ..] A 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only 
three ſpans high, and after long wars to 
have been deſtroyed by cranes, Bentley, 
PYLO'RUS, ſ. Ib.] The lower ori- 
fice of the ſtomach. 
PY POWDER. See PrePowpER, | 
PYRAMID. ,. [ppramide, Fr. .] 
In geometry, is a ſolid figure, whaſe baſe is 
a polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain tri- 
angles, their ſeveral points meeting in one. 
| Harris, 
PYRA'MIDAL. a. [from pyramid. } 
PYRAMUDICAL. { Having the form of 
a pyramid. | Locke. 
PYRAMPFDICALLY. ad. [from pyramidi- 
cal.) In form of a pyramid. Broome, 
PY'RAMIS. ſ. A pyramid, Bacon. 
PYRE. /. Lyra, Latin. | A pile to be burnt. 
| Dryden. Pope, 
PYRI'TES. ſ. [from wis.] Fireſtone, 
Woodward, 
PY"'ROMANCY, ſ. [wuzouailiia,] Divina- 
tion by fire. | Aylife. 
PYROTE'CHNICAL. 2. [eyrotechnigue, Fr. 
from pyretechnicks, ] Engaged or ſkilful in 
fireworks, | 
PYROTE'CHNICKS. ſ. [@7 and rex. ] 
The art of employing fire to uſe or plea- 
ſure ; the art of fireworks, | 
PYROTE'CHNY. ſ. [pyrotechre, French. ] 
The art of managing fire, Hale. 
PY*RRHONISM. ſ. [from Pyrrbo.] Scep- 
ticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 
PYX. ſ. [eyxis, Latin.] The box in which 
the Romaniſts Keep the hoſt. 
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Q 


QUA 


| Is a conſonant borrowed from the 
| Latin or French, for which the 
I Saxons generally uſed cp: the 


name of this letter is cue, from 
guer, French, tail; its form being that of 
an O with a tail, 
QUAB, /. A ſort of fiſh, - 
To QUACE. v. 4. [quacker, Dutch, ] 
1. To cry like a duck. King. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly 
to talk oftentatiouſly, Hudibras, 
Ack. . [from the verb.] 


QUA 

1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he 
does not underſtand. Felton, 
2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phyfick ; 
one who proclaims his own medical abili- 
ties in publick places, Addiſon, 
3. An artful tricking praQitioner in phy- 
ſick. f Pope. 
QUA'/CKERY. /. [from guack.]J Mean or 
bad acts in phyſick. 8 | 
QUA'CKSALVER, h. [quack and ſalve.] 
One who brags of medicines or ſalves; a 
medicaſter; a charlatan. Burton, 

| QUAD- 


QUA 


QUADRA'GESIMAL. a. [quadrage/mat, 
French; quadrageſima, Latin. ] Lenten 
belonging to lent, Sanderſon, 
QUA"DRANGLE. ſ. [guadratus and angu- 
Ius, Latin. ] A ſquare; a ſurface with four 
right angles. Hoauel. 
ADRA NGULAR. a. from quadrangle.] 
Square; having four right angles. 


Moodæuard. 


QUA'DRANT. ſ. [quadrans, Latin. ] 

1. The fourth part; the quarter. Brown, 
2. The quarter of a circle, Holder. 
3. An inſtrument with which latitudes are 
taken. | Gay. 

QUADRA'NTAL. a. [from quadrant. ] In- 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle, 

Derham, 

QUA'DRATE. a. {[quadratus, Latin. ] 

1. Square; having four equal and parallel 
ſides. | 
2, Diviſible into four equal parts. 
Hakewll, 
3. [ Ruadrans, Latin. ] Suited ; applicable. 


Harvey. 


QUA'DRATE, /. A ſquare; a ſurface with 
four equal and parallel fides. Spenſer. 


To QUA'DRATE. v. . [quadro, Latin; 


guadrer, Fr, ] To ſuit; to be accommo- 


dated. | Addiſon. 
QUA”DRATICE. a. Four ſquare ; belong- 
ing to a ſquare.” Di&, 


QUA*DRATICK equations, Such as retain, 
on the unknown fide, the ſquare of the root 
or the number ſought. Harris, 
.QUADRA”TURE. /. [quadrature, French. 


1, The act of ſquaring. Watts. 
2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon, 
: Locke, 


3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a quadrate ; 

a ſquare, | Milton. 
QUADRE'NNIAL, a, [quadrienniam, Lat.] 

1. Compriſing four years, | 

2. Happening once in four years, 
QUA'DRIBLE. a. [from guadro, Latin, ] 

That may be ſquared. Derbam. 


_ QUADRIFID. a. [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven 


into four diviſions. | 
QUADRILA'TERAL. 4. [quatuor and 
latus, Latin. Having four ſides. 


Adirilateral.] The property of having four 
right lined ſides. . 

QUA'DRILLE.-ſ. A game at cards, 

QUA'DRIN, ſ. [ guadrinus, Lat.] A mite; 
a ſmall piece oi money, in value about a 
farthing. Bailey. 


 QUAPRINOMICAL, @ ſ[quatuor and 


namen, Latin, | Conſiſting of tour denomi- 
nations, „ Di&#. 
QUA'DRIPARTITF, a. | quatuor and par- 
titus, Latin,] Having four parties; divided 
intg four parts. . 


| | Weodward; 
 QUADRILA'TERALNESS. /. [from ua- 


QUA 


QUA*DRIPARTITELY. ad. [from quadri- 
partite.] In a quadripartite diſtribution. 
QUADRIPARTUYTION, /. A diviſion by 
four, or the taking the tourth part of any 
quantity or number, Di. 
QUADRIPHY*LLOUS, a. [uatuor, and 
wAanor, ] Having four leaves. | 
QUADRIRE'ME. /, [quadriremis, Latin. ] 
A galley with four banks of oars, 
QUADRISY*LLABLE. f. [quatuor and ſyl- 
lable.] A word of four ſyllables, _ 
QUADRIVA'”LVES. ſ. [quatuor and valvæ, 
Latin, ] Doors with four folds. 
QUADRIVIAL. a, [guadrivium, Latin. ] 
Having four ways meeting in a point. 


QUADRU'PED, ſ. {quadrupede, Fr. gua- 


drupes, Latin.) An animal that goes on 
four legs, as perhaps all beaſts. Arbutbnot. 
QUADRU*PED. 3. Having four feet. 
| Watts. 
QUADRU'PLE. a. [ quadruplus, Lat.] Four- 
fold; four times told. Raleigh. 
To QUADRU'PLICATE. . a. ¶uadrupli- 
co, Latin.] To double twice; to make 
fourfold. 


QUADRUPLICA'TION, /. [from guadru- 


plicate.] The taking a thing four times. 

QUADRU*'ULY. ad. [from quadruple.) To 
a fourfold quantity. _ Swift. 

ARE. [Latin.] Enquire ; ſeek. 

To QUAFF. v. a. | from coeffer, Fr, to be 
drunk.] To drink; to ſwallow in large 
draughts. . Shakeſpeare. 

To QUAFF, v. z, To drink luxuriouſly. 

Shakeſpeare. 


QUA'FFER, ſ. [from ua.] He who 


qvaffs. 
To QUA'FFER. v. „. To feel out. Derham, 
QUA'GGY.. a. Boggy; ſoft ; not ſolid. 
QUA'GMIRE. ſ. {that is, guakemire.] A 


ſhaking marſh, _. More. 
QUAID. part. Cruſhed; dejected; de- 
preſſed. Spenſer. 
QUAIL. ſ. [zuaglia, Italian.] A bird of 
game. Ray. 


QUA'ILPIPE. /. {quail and pipe.] A pipe 
with which fowlers allure quails. Agarſon. 


To QUAIL. v. n. {quelen, Dutch. ] To lan- 


guiſh; to ſink into dejection. f 
| Knolles, Herbert. 
To QUAIL. v. a, [cjellan, Saxon, ] To 
cruſh ; to quell, Daniel, 
QUAINT. 4. [coint, French, ] 
I. Nice; ſcrupulouſly ; minutely; ſuper- 
fluouſly exact. Sidney. 
2. Subtle; artful, Obſolete, Cbaucer. 
3. Neat; pretty; exact. Shakeſp. 
4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun, Milton. 
5. Aﬀected ; foppiſh. | Swift. 
QUAUNTLY, ad. {from guaint.] ö 
1. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 
| Ben. Jobnſen. 
2. Art- 
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 PU*TTINGSTONE. |/. 


 PUTTY. . 


To PU'ZZLE. v. n. 


P.Y i 
PUTRES'CENT. a. [ putreſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten, Arbuthnot, 


 PU'TRID. 2. [putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.] 


Rotten; corrupt. Maller. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which 
the humours, or part of them, have ſo little 
circulatory motion, that they fall into an 
inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is com- 
monly the caſe after great evacuations, great 
or exceſſive heat. ; Quincy. 
PU”TRIDNESS. ſ. [from putrid.] Rotten- 


neſs. Fl:yer. 
PU'TTER. ſ. [from put. ] | 

1. One who puts, I Eftrange. 

2, PUTTER on. Inciter; inſtigator. 


Shakeſpeare. 
In ſome parts of 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of 


great houſes, which they call putting ſtores, | 


for trials of ſtrength. Pope. 


PU'TTOCK. ſ. derived, by Minſpew, from 


buteo, Latin. | a buzzard. 
Shakeſpeare. Peacbam. 


1. A kind of powder on which. glaſs is 
ground, 5 . Newton, 
2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers, 

To PU'ZZLE. v. 4. [for pofitt, from poſe, 
Skinner. } To perplex; to confoung ; to 
embarraſs ; to entangle. 

Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
To be bewildered in 
one's own notions ; to be aukward. 

L' Eftrange. 

PUZZLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Embarraſs- 
ment ; perplexity. Bacon. 

PU'ZZLER. ſ. [from puzzle, ] He who 
puzzles, 


PY*GARG, ſ. A bird. Ainſworth. 


' PY/RAMIS. , 


Þ Y.x. 


PY'GMEAN. 3. {from pygmy.] Belonging 
to a pygmy. | lton, 
PY'GMY. . [pygmee, Fr. w é. ] A 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only 
three ſpans high, and after long wars to 
have been deſtroyed by cranes, Bentley, 
PYLO'RUS, ſ. [Ng] The lower ori- 
fice of the ſtomach, | 
PY'POWDER, See PrePownyEeR, 
PY'RAMID. ſ. [ppramide, Fr. I aH. 
In geometry, is a 1olid figure, whaſe bale is 
a polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain tri- 
angles, their ſeveral points meeting in one. 


Harris, 
PYRA'MIDAL. ? 


a. [from pyramid.} 
PYRAMUVUDICAL. Having the form of 


a pyramid. | Lecke. 
PYRAMPDICALLY. ad. [from pyramidi- 
cal. } In form of a pyramid. Broome, 
A pyramid. Bacon, 
PYRE. /. [pyra, Latin. ] A pile to be burnt. 
| Dryden. Pope, 
PYRTI'TES. ſ. [from wi2.] Fireſtone. 
Mocdward. 
PY'ROMANCY, g. [wuzouarliia,] Divina- 
tion by fire.  Aylige, 
PYROTE'CHNICAL. a. [pprotechnique, Fr. 
from pyretechnicks,] Engaged or ſkilful in 
fireworks, 3, 
PYROTE'CHNICKS. ſ. [r and v.] 
The art of employing fire to uſe or plea- 
ſure; the art of fireworks, | 
PYROTE'CHNY. /. [pyrotechwie, French.] 
The art of managing fire. Hale, 
PY*RRHONISM. /. [from Pyrrbo.] Scep- 
ticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 
PYX. ſ. [pyxis, Latin, ] The box in which 
the Romaniſts Keep the hoſt. 


DE oy a rn non a yo foro 05 Bc 


Q. 


QUA 
Is a conſonant borrowed from the 
Latin or French, for which the 
I Saxons generally uſed cp: the 
name {of this letter is cue, from 
guen, French, tail; its form being that of 
an O with a tail. | 
AB, /. A ſort of fiſh, 
To ACK. v. 4. [quacken, Dutch, ] 
1. To cry like a duck, King. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly z 
to talk oftentatiouſly, Hudibras, 
ACR. . {from the verb.] 


UA 
1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he 
does not underſtand. Felton. 
2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phyſick; 
one who proclaims his own medical abili- 
ties in publick places. Addiſon. 
3- An artful tricking praQitioner in phy- 
ſick. Pope. 

QUA'CKERY. g. [from guack.]J Mean or 
bad acts in phyſick. = 

QUA'CKSALVER, /. [quack and ſalve.] 
One who brags of medicines or ſalves; a 
medicaſter; a charlatan. Burton, 

ab- 


QUA'DRATE. 4. {[quadratus, Latin.] 


 QUADRILA'TERAL. a, 


QU A 
QUADRA'GESIMAL. a. [quadrageſmat, 
French; quadrageſima, Latin. ] Lenten 

belonging to lent, Sanderſon, 
QUA*'DRANGLE. ſ. [quadratus and angu- 
lus, Latin.] A ſquare ; a ſurface with four 
right angles. Havel. 
QUADRA/NGULAR. a. | from quadrangle. ] 
Square; having four right angles. 
: ü Woodward, 
QUA'DRANT. ſ. [7zadrans, Latin. 
1. The fourth part ; the quarter, Brown, 
2. The quarter of a circle, Holder, 
3. An inſtrument with which latitudes are 
taken, Gay. 


 QUADRA'NTAL. a. [from quadrant. In- 


cluded in the fourth part of a circle, 
Derham, 


1. Square; having four equal and parallel 
ſides. | 

2. Diviſible into four equal parts. 
| Hakewll. 
3. [ Quadrans, Latin. ] Suited; applicable. 


Harvey. 


C UADRATE. ſ. A ſquare; a ſurface with 


Spenſer. 


tour equal and parallel ſides. 


To QUA'DRATE. v. n. [quadro, Latin; 


quadrer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accommo- 


dated, = Addiſon, 
QUA*DRATICE. a. Four ſquare ; belong- 
ing to a ſquare. Di&, 


 QUA"DRATICK equations. Such as retain, 


on the unknown fide, the ſquare of the root 
or the number ſought. Harris, 


QUADRA”TURE. . [quadrature, French, ] 


1, The act of ſquaring. Watts. 
2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon, 
; Locke, 
3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a quadrate ; 
a ſquare, | Milton, 
QUADRE'NNIAL, a, [quadriennium, Lat.] 
1. Compriſing four years, 
2. Happening once in four years, 
QUA'DRIBLE. a. [from guadro, Latin. ] 
That may be ſquared. erhans. 
QUA'DRIFID. a. [ quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven 
into four diviſions. 
[quatuor and 
latus, Latin, ] Having four ſides. 
Weodzward, 
QUADRILA'TERALNESS, ſ. [from gua- 
drilateral.] The property of having four 
right lined ſides. ; 
QUA'DRILLE. ſ. A game at cards, 
QUA'DRIN, /. [ quadrinzs, Lat.] A mite; 
a ſmall piece of money, in value about a 
farthing. : Bailey. 
QUA*DRINOMICAL, 4. {[gquatuor and 
nomen, Latin. ] Conſiſting of tour denomi- 
nations, | t Di#. 
QUA'DRIPARTITF, a. | qguatuer and par- 
ritus, Latin, ] Having four parties; divided 
intg four parts. N 


Dict. 


2 


QUA 
QUA”DRIPARTITELY. ad. [from quadri- 
artite.] In a quadripartite diſtribution. 
QUADRIPARTYTION, g. A divifion by 
four, or the taking the tourth part of any 
quantity or number. Die. 
QUADRIPHY*LLOUS., a. [ guatuer, and 
W.] Having four leaves. | 
QUADRIRE'ME. /. [quadriremis, Latin. ] 
A galley with four banks of oars, 
QUADRISY*LLABLE. ſ. [quatuor and ſyl- 
lable.] A word of four ſyllables. 
QUADRIVA'LVES. ſ. ¶uatuor and valvæ, 
Latin. ] Doors with four tolds. 
QUADRI'VIAL. a, [ guadrivium, Latin. ] 
Having four ways meeting in a point. 


 QUADRU'PED. g. {quadrupede, Fr. gua- 


drupes, Latin.] An animal that goes on 
four legs, as perhaps all beaſts. Arbutbnot. 
QUADRU*PED. a. Having four feet. 
Witts. 
QUADRU'PLE. a. [ zuadruplus, Lat.] Four- 
fold; four times told. Raleigh. 
To QUADRU'PLICATE. . a. ¶uadrupli- 
co, Latin.] To double twice; to make 
fourfold. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION. . [from guadru- 
plicate.] The taking a thing four times. 
QUADRU'*ULY. ad. [from quadruple.) To 

a fourfold quantity. Swift. 
ARE. [Latin.] Enquire ; ſeek. 
To QUAFF. v. 4. [from coeffer, Fr, to be 
drunk. ] To drink; to ſwallow in large 
draughts. Shakeſpeare. 


To QUAFF, ». z. To drink luxuriouſly. 
Shakeſpeare, 
QUA'FFER, g. [from guaff,] He who 


quaffs. 


To QA FF ER. v. n. To feel out. Derbam. 


QUA'*GGY. a. Boggy; ſoft ; not ſolid. 
QUA'GMIRE. ſ. [that is, guakemire.] A 


ſhaking marſh, _. More. 
Alb. part. Cruſhed; dejected; de- 
preſſed. | Spenſer. 
QUAIL, .. [zuaglia, Italian.] A bird of 


game, Ray. 
QUA'ILPIPE. /. {quail and pipe.] A pipe 
with which fowlers allure quails. Adaiſor. 


To QUAIL. v. n. [guelen, Dutch. ] To lan 


guiſh; to ſink into dejection. 
5 Knolles. Herbert. 
To QUAIL. v. a, [epellan, Saxon.] To 
cruſh ; to quell, | Daniel, 
QUAINT. 4. [coint, French. ] 5 
1. Nice; ſcrupulouſly ; minutely; ſuper- 
fluouſly exact. Sidney. 
2. Subtle ; artful, Obſolete, Chaucer. 
3. Neat; pretty; exact. Shakeſp. 
4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun, Milton. 
5. Affected; foppiſh. | Swift, 
QUAUNTLY, ad. {from ęuaint.] a 
1. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 
6 | Ben. Jobnſen. 
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2. Artfully. Sho beſpeare. 
QUAINTVESS. / [from uaint. ] Nicety; 
=2ty elegance. | Pepe. 
To QUAKE. v. . [cpacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tiemble. 
: | Ezekiel. 

2. To hake; not to be ſolid or firm. 
Pope, 


QUAKE. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſhudder; 


z tremuſous agitation, - Suckling, 
AKING-GRASS. /. An herb. | 

QULALIFICA*TION, f, [quaiification, Fr, 

from qualify. ] 

F. That which makes any perſon or thing 
ft for any thing. | Seorft, 
2. Accompliſhment, Atterbury, 

» Abatement ; dimination. Raleigh. 


Te QUALYFY. wv. . { qualifier, Fr.] 
Lt ns 


. To fit for any thing. wife, 
Z- To furniſh with qualificatiens; to ac- 
campliſh, Shakeſpeare. 


To make eapable of any employment 
er privilege. | 
To abate; to ſoften ; to diminiſh, 


Ralergh. 

g. To eaſe ; to aſſuage. Spenſer. 

5. To modify; to regulate. Brown, 
QUALITY. / [qguaiitas, Latin. }] 

1. Nature relatively conſidered. Hooker, 


2. Property; accident. Sbake(p. Bentley, 
$- Particular efficacy. Shakeſpeare, 
4- Difpofition ; temper. Shakeſpeare, 
5 Virtue or vice, Dryden. 
» Accompliſhment ; qualification. Claren. 
7. Character. Bacon, 
3. Comparative or relative rank. Temple, 
9- Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ro. Perſons of high rank. 3 
QUALM. ſ. [cpealm, Saxon. ] A ſudden fir 
of ficknefs ; a ſudden ſeizure of ſickly lan- 
cuor. Donne. Roſcommon. Calamy. 
QUA*'LMISH; a, [from quad. ] Seized with 
fekly languor. Dryden, 
QUAMDARY. /. [zien dirai je, French, 
Sinner. ] A doubt; a difficulty, 
QUA*NTITIVE. . f quantitivus, Lat.] Efti- 
mable according to quantity, Digby. 
19451 „ x ah fe [quantite, Fr. quantitas, 
tin. 
7. That property of any thing which may 
be encreafed or diminiſhed. Cheyne, 
2. Any indeterminate weight or Wie” Any 


3. Bulk or weight. Dryden. 
$- A portion; a part. Shakeſpeare. 
9. A large portion. Arbutbnot. 


6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a 
ſyllable. - | Holder, 
£VANTUM. g. [Latin.] The quantity 
the amount. Swift. 
/A'RANTAIN, 7 /. [quarantain, Fr.] 
QUARANTINE. | The ſpace of forty 
6658, being the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected 


O11 4A. 


of infection, is obliged to forbear intercourſe 

or commerce. | Sæcu ft. 
QUA*RREL. ſ. [uerelle, F rench.] 

1. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle, 


| | Shakeſpeare, 
2. A diſpute; a conteſt. Hooker, 
3. A cauſe of debate. Fairfax, 


4. Something that gives a right to miſchief 
or repriſal. 18 Bacon. 
5. ObjeQion ; ill will. Felton, 
6. In Shakeſpeore, it ſeems to fignify any 
one peevith or malicious. 

7. [ Radrella, Italian, ] An arrow with a 
ſquare head. Camden. 

To QUA*RREL, v. . [guereller, Fr.] 
1. To debate; to ſcuffle; to ſquabble. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fall inte variance. Shakeſp. 
3. To feht; to combat. Dryden, 


4. To find fault; to pick objections. 
| Bramball, 
QUA*RRELER. /. [from guarrel.] He who 
quarrels, 
QUA'RRELOUS, 2. [quarelleux, French.] 
Petulant ; eaſily proyoked to enmity, 
| Shateſpeare. 
QUA/RRELSOME. a. [from guorre/.] In- 
clined to brawls ; eafily irritated ; iraſcible ; 
cholerick ; petulant. Bacon, L' Eftr. 
QUA'RRELSOMELY. ad. f from guarrel- 
fome.] In a quarrelſome manner; petu- 
lantly ; cholerickly. | 
QUA'RRELSOMENESS. f. [from guarrel- 
fome.] Cholerickneſs ; petulance. 
QUA'RRY, fe. [quarre, French. ] 
1. A ſquare, Mortimer, 
2. [ Ruagreau, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare 
head. Sandys. 
3. Game flown at by a hawk. Sandys. 
4. A Rone mine; a place where they dig 


ſtones. | Cleaweland. 
To QUA'/RRY. v. . [from the noun.] To 
rey upon. L* Eftrange. 


QUA'/ARYMAN. ſ. [2uarry and man. ] One 
who digs in a quarry. Woodward, 

QUART. ſ. [qzazr, French. } 

1. The fourth part; a quarter. Spenſer. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. Shakeſp. 
3. [RQuarre, Fr.] The veſſel in which 
ftrong drink is commonly retailed. Shakeſ, 

QUA'RTAN, F. | febris guartana, Latin. ] 
The fourth day ague. Brown. Cleaveland. 

QUARTA'TION. .. [from guartus, Latin. ] 
A chymical operation, Boyle. 

QUARTER. ſ. [quart, quartier, French. ] 
1. A fourth part. Burnet. 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 


feaman's card, Addiſon. 
3. A particular region of a town or coun- 
try. Spratt. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or 
ſtationed. | Spec ator. 
5. Proper ſtation. Milton. 
„ 4 6. Re- 
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6, Remiſfion of liſe ; mercy granted by a 
conqueror. CLilarendon. 
7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. Collier. 
3. Friendſhip ; amity z concord, Shakeſp. 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. Mortimer. 


10. Falſe guarter is a cleft or chink in a 


quarter of a horſe's hoof from top to bot- 
. 6 | 
To QUARTER. v. #. [from the noun, ] 
x. To divide into four parts, Shakeſp 
2. To divide; to break by force, Shot 
3. To divide into diſtin regions. Dryden, 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. Dryden. 
5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwel- 
ling. : | Shakeſpeare, 
6. To diet. | Hudibras, 
7. To bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
tary arms, Peacbam. 
QUA'RTERAGE, . [from gnarter.} A 
quarterly allowance, vdibras, 
QUA'RTERDAY. /. [quarte? and day.] 
One of the four days in the year, on which 
rent or intereſt is paid. Addiſon, 
QUA'RTERDECK. . [quarter and deck, ] 
The ſhort upper deck. | 
QUAR'TERLY. 4. [from guarter.] Con- 
taining a fourth part, Holder. 
QUA'RTERLY. ad. Once in a quarter of 


a year. 
QUARTERMASTER, ſ. [quarter and maſ- 


ter.] One who regulates the quarters of 
ſoldiers. Tatler. 


 QUA'RTERN. J. A gill or the fourth part 


of a pint, | 

QUA/RTERSTAFF. ,. A ſtaff of defence, 
Dryden, 
QUA*RTILE. ſ. An aſpect of the planets, 
when they are three ſigns or ninety degrees 
diſtant from each other. Harris, 
QUA'RTO, ſ. [quartus, Latin.] A book in 
which every ſheet, being twice doubled, 
makes four leaves. Warts, 

To QUASH. v. a. [quaſſen. Dutch. ] 
1. Tocruſh; to ſqueeze, aller, 
2. To ſubdue ſuddenly, Roſcommon. 
3. To annul; to nullify; to make void. 
To QUASH, v. a. To be ſhaken with a noiſe, 
| Ray. 
UASH. ſ. A pompion, Ain Yong: 
ATERCOUSINS. Friends. Skinner. 
ATERNARY. ſ. [quaternarius, Latin.] 
The number four, le. 
QUATE*RNION. . [quaternio, Latin.] The 
number four. Holder. 
UATE'RNITY. ſ. I zuateraus, Latin, ] The 


number four. Brown, 


QUA'TRAIN. ſ. [quatroin, Fr.] A ftanza 


of four lines rhyming alternately. 
To QUA'VER. v. n. [cpavan, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or fing 
with a tremulous voice. | Bacon. 
2. To tremble ; to vibrate, 


ficial bank to the ſea or river, 


< 


Neon. 
QUAY. ſ. ¶zuai, French.] A key; an arti- 


QUEAN. ſ. [cpean, Saxon.] A worthleſs 
woman, generally a trumpet, Dryden. 

QUEA'SINESS, ſ. [from ↄueaſy.] The fick- 
neſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 

QUEA'SY. a. [of uncertain etymology. J 
1, Sick with nauſea, 


2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. Shakeſprerts 
To QUECK. v. . To ſhrink; to ſhow 
pain. Bacen. 
QUEEN. ſ. [cyen, Saxcn.] The wife of a 
king. Shakeſpeare, 
To QUEEN. v. n. To play the queen. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
QUEEN-APPLE, f, A ſpecies of apple, 
rtimer. 
CE OF: An apple. Mortimer. 
QUEER. a. Odd; ſtrange; original; par- 
ticular. Speftater, 


QUEE'RLY. ad. [from gueer.] Particular- 
ly ; oddly. | 

QUEE'RNESS, ſ. [from queer. ] Oddneſs ; 
particularity. | i 

QUE'EST. ſ. [from queſius, Lat. Skinner, ] 

A ringdove; a kind of wild pigeon. 

To QUELL. v. a. [epellan, 11 To 
cruſh ; to ſubdue; originally, to kill. 
/ Atterbury. 

To WELL. v. 3. To die. Spenſer. 


QUELL. /. ffrom the verb.] Murder. 


Not in uſe. | Shakeſpeare, 
QUE'LLER. ſ. [from guel/.] One that 

cruſhes or ſubdues. Milron. 
QUE'L2UECHOSE, [ French.] A triſſe; 

a kickſhaw, . 0 Detme, 
To QUEME. v. . To pleaſe, 
To QUENCH. v. 4. Op 


— 


1. To extinęuiſh fire, Sidney. 
2. To ill any paſſion or commotion, 

| Shakeſpeare, 

3. To allay thirſt, ' South, 

4. To deſtroy. Davies. 

To QUENCH, v. 1. To cool; to grow 

cool. | Shakeſpeare. 


QUE'NCHABLE. a. [from guench.] That 
may be quenched. | 
QUE'NCHER, /. {from | guench,] Extin- 
guiſher. ä 
QUE'NCHLESS, a. [from bre Uner- 
tirguiſhabie, 7 Pf Faru. 
QUE'RELE. ſ. [querela, Lat. ↄuer elle, Fr.] 
A complaint to a court. Ale. 
QUE'RENT. /. [querens, Latin. ] The com- 
plainant; the plaintiff, . 
QUERIMO”NICUS. ad. { querimenia, Lat.] 
gerulous z complaining. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSLY. ed. [from querime- 
niors.] Querulouſly ; with complaint. 


QUERIMO'N!OUSNESS. ſ. {from gquerimo- 


nicut.] Complaining temper. 


 QUE'RIST, /. {from guero, Lat.] An 


enquixer; an aſker of queſtions, Faint. 
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QUE 
QUERN. /. [creonn, Saxon.] A handmill. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


QUE'RPO. f. [corrupted from cuerpo, 
Spaniſh.] A dreſs cloſe to the body; a 
waiſtcoat. 5 Dryden. 

QUE'RRY, for eguerry. ſ. [ecuyer, Fr.] A 
groom belonging to a prince, or one con- 
verſant in the king's ſtables. Bailey. 

QUE*RULOUS. a. f gueru/us, Lat.] Mourn- 
ing; habitually complaining. Forvel. 

QUE*'RULOUSNESS. ſ. [from guerulous. ] 
Habit or quality of complaining mourn- 
fully. 


QUE'RY. ſ. [from re, Lat.] A queſ- 


tion ; an enquiry to be reſolved, Newton. 
To QUERY. wv. 3. [from the —_— 

aſk queſtions. pe. 
QUEST. /. [quefte, Fr.] 

1. Search; act of ſeeking. Shakeſpeare. 


2, An empanell'd jury. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Searchers, Collediveiy. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Enquiry ; examination. Shakeſpeare, 


. Requeſt ; deſire; ſolicitation. Herbert. 
To QUEST. v. „. [quiter, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To go in ſearch. 
QUE'STANT., ſ. {from guefter, French, ] 
Seeker; endeavovrer after, Shakeſpeare. 
QUESTION, ſ. [guefito, Latin. 
x. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. Bac. 
2. Enquiry ; diſquifition, 
3. A diſpute; a ſubject of debate. Jobs. 
4. Affair to be examined. Swift, 
5. Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute. Tr/lorfon, 
6. Judicial trial. Hocker. 
7. Examination by torture, Ayliffe. 
8. State of being the ſubject of preſent en- 
quiry. . Hoc ber. 
9. Endeavour; ſearch. Shakeſpeare, 
To QUE'STION, v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To enquire. Baton. 
2. To debate by interrogatories. Sbakeſp. 
To QUE'STION. v. a. | queftronner, Fr.] 
T. To examine one by queſtions. Breen. 
2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. Prior. 
3. To have no confidence in; to mention 
. as not to be truſted, South. 
QUESTIONABLE. 2. [from gueſtion.] 
1. Doubtful; diſputable. Baker. 
2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable 
to queſtion, Shakeſpeare. 
QUE'STIONARY. 3. | from guefion, ] En- 
quiring ; aſking queſtions, Pope. 
QUE*STIONABLENESS. /. [from ↄusſion |] 
The quality of being queſtionable, 
QUE/STIONER, ſ. [from gueſtion.]J An 
— | 7 
QUE'STIONLESS, od. [from gueſtior.} 
Certainly ; without doubt. South. 


A 


QUE TSTMAN. ſ. Starter of law- 

QUE'STMQNGER, J ſuits or proſecutions, 

" | _ Pacon. 

* NA {from gref.] Seeker ; pur- 
uer, 


vhakeſpearts 


Bacon. © 


To QUICKEN. . =. 


QU1I 


QUE'STUARY. 4. 

Studious of profit. 
QUIB. ſ. A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt, 

; Ainſeworth, 

To QUIVBBLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
pun ; to play on the ſound of words, 

| L' Eftrange, 

UVBBLE. ſ. [from guidlibet, Latin.] A 

ow conceit depending on the ſound of 

words; a pun. Watts, 

QUYBBLER. ſ. [from guilble.] A punſter. 

QUICK. 4. [cpic, Saxon. ] | 

1. Living; not dead. Common Prayer. 

2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 


[from uæſtus, Latin.] 
| Brown, 


35 ; Hooker, 
3. Speedy; free from delay. Milton. 
4. Active; ſpritely; ready, Clarendon, 


QUICK. ad. Nimbly; ſpeedily ; readily, 


Drayton, 

QUEER. +. 3 
1. A live animal, Spenſer. 
2. The living fleſh ; ſenſible parts. Sharp. 


3. Living plants. ortimer, 
QUFCK BEAM, or Quickentree, ſ. A ſpe- 
cies of wild afh. Mort imer. 


To QUICKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Sax.] 
1. To make alive. Pſalms, 
2. To haſten; to accelerate, Hayward, 
3. To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite. 
; South, 


1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 

with child. Sandyt. 

2. To move with activity. Pepe, 
QUICKENER. ſ. {from guicken. ] 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which 

actuates. More. 


 QUYCKLIME. ſ. ſcalx viva, Latin; guick 


and /ime.] Lime un guenched. ill. 


QUICKLY. 44. [trom guick.) Nimbly; 


ſpeedily; actively. Shakeſpeare. 
QUYCKNESS. /. {from quick.] + 

1. Speed; velocity; celerity. Scut h. 

2. Activity; briſknefs, Morton. 

3. Keen ſenſibility. Locke, 

4. Sharpneſs ; pungency. Dr;den. 


' QUICKSAND. ſ. f quirk and ſand.] Mov- 


To QUYCKSET. v. a. {quick and ſet.] To 
plant with living plants. uſer. 
QUFCKSET. /. [quick and ſer..] Living plant 
ſet to grow, Evelyn. 
QUICKSUGHTED. a. [ quick and fight. ] 
Having a ſharp ſight. Bentley. 
QUICKSIGHTEDNESS. ſ. [from guick- 

fighted.] Sharpneſs of f:ght. 
QUICKSILVER, /. [quick and fiboer.] 
Duickfitver, called mercury by the chy- 
miſts, is a naturally fluid mineral, and the 
heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, 
and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is 
more pure; its nature is ſo homogene and 
Umple, 


ing ſand; unſolid ground. 2 To 
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QUI 

ſimple, that it is a queſtion whether gold it- 
ſelf be more ſo: it penetrates the parts of all 
the other metals, renders them brittle, and 
in part diſſolves them: it is wholly volatile 
in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than 
that of boiling water: it is the leaſt tena- 
cious of all bodies, and every ſmaller drop 
may be again divided by the lighteſt touch 
into a multitude of others, and is the mcſt 
divifible of all bodies: the ſpecifick gravity 
of pure mercury is-to water as 14020 to 

' 10090, and as it is the heavieſt of all fluids, 
it is alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the 
hotteſt : of the various ores, in which mer- 
cury is found, cinnabar is the richeſt and 
moſt valuable, which is extremely heavy, 
and of a bright and beautiful red colour: 
the ancients all eſteemed guickſilver a poi- 
ſon, nor was it brought.into internal uſe 
till about two hundred and twenty years 
ago, which was firſt occaſioned by the ſhep- 

* herds, who ventured to give it their ſheep 
to kill worms, and as they received no hurt 
by it, it was ſoon concluded, that men 
might take it ſafely : in time, the diggers 
in the mines, when they found it crude, 
ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to 
ſell it privately, when they had voided it 
by ſtool : but too free a uſe of ſo powerful 

a medicine cannot be always without dan- 
ger. Hill. 
QUICKSILVERED. a. [from guickfilver.] 
Overlaid with quickfilver, Newton, 
QUT DAM. |. | Latin. ] Somebody, Spenſer, 
QUFDDANY. ſ. [q:idden, German, a 
quince, ] Marmalade ; confection of quinces 


made with ſugar. & 
QUIDDIT, ſ. A ſubtilty ; an equivocation. 
QUPDDITY. . 


1. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer 

to the queſtion, guid et? a ſcholaſtick term. 
Hudi bras. 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil. Camden. 
bo Eagan hu ſ. [from guieſeo, Latin, ] 
eſt ; repoſe. | Glanville, 
QUIE'SCENT. a. [quieſcens, Latin. ] Reſt- 
ing; not being in motion; not movent; 


lying at repoſe. Holder. 
ET. a. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 
1. Still; free from diſturbance. Spenſer. 
2. Peaceable; not turbulent. 1 Pet. 
3. Still; not in motion. Judges. 
4. Smooth; not ruffled. Shakeſpeare, 


 QUTEET. ſ. [quies, Latin.] Reſt; repoſe ; 


tranquillity, Hughes. 
To LET. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

1. To calm; to lull ; to pacify ; to put 

to reſt, Forbes. 

2. To fill, . Locke, 
IETER. ſ. [from quiet, ] The perſon or 

thing that quiets. 

- 2. 


QUI 
QUYETISM, ſ. Tranquillity of mind. 
QUYETLY, ad. [from guiet.] 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion, 
|: Taylor. 
2. Peaceably; without offence. 
At reſt; without agitation. 
QUIUETNESS. ſ. [from guiet. } 
1. Coolneſs of temper. 
2, Peace; tranquillity, 
3. Stilneſs ; calmneſs, 
QUUVETSOME. a. [from quiet.] Calm; 
ſtill ; undiſturbed, Spenſer « 
QUYVETUDE. /. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] 
Reſt ; repoſe. Motton. 
QUILL. /. | | 
1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the wing, 
of which pens are made. Bacon, 
2. The inſtrument of writing, Carth, 
3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. Arbuth, 
4. Reed on which weavers wind their 
threads, Spenſer. 
5. The inſtrument with which muſicians 
ſtrike their ſtrings, Dryden, 
QUFLLET. ſ. [ guidlibet, Latin. ] Subtilty 


nicety. : 


Sidney, 


Big 
QUILT. f. [kulcht, Dutch ; culcitra, Lat. 


A cover made by ſtitching one cloth over 
another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between 
them, Pope. 
To QUILT. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
ſtitch one cloth upon another with ſome- 
thing ſoft between them. Spenſer, 
QUINARY. a. [quinarius, Lat.] Conſiſt- 


ing of five, ] Boyle, 
QUINCE. ſ. [quidden, German. 

1. The tree. j Miller. 

2. The fruit. Peac ham. 


To QUINCH. v. 3. To ftir; to flounce as 


in reſentment or pain. Spenſer. 
QUINCU*NCIAL. a. | from guincunx, ] Hav- 
ing the form of a quincunx. Ray. 


QUINCUNX. ſ. [Latin,] Quincunx order 


is a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally 
in a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at 
each corner, and a fifth in the middle, 
which diſpoſition, repeated again and again, 
forms a regular grove, wood or wilderneſs, 
QUINQU AGE'SIMA. [Latin,] Quingua- 
geſima ſunday, ſo called becauſe it is the 
fiftieth day before Eaſter, reckoned by 
whole numbers; ſhrove ſunday, Dif. 
QUINQUA*'NGULAR. a. { quinque and an- 
gulus, Lat.) Having five corners. Woodev, 


 QUIQUARTVCULAR. . e and ar- 


five articles. 
g Sanderſon. 
n a. [quinque and findo, 
atin, ]  Cloven in five. 
QUINQUEFO'LIATED. a. [puingue and fo- 
lium, Latin. ] Having 15 eaves. 1271 
UINQUE/NNIAL, a, { quinquennit, Lat. 
QL * Fs quinquenni Laing 


culus, Latin. ] Conſiſting o 


Bacon. 


Sbaleſp. Hays. 
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Laſting five years; happening once in five 


ears. 
QUINSY. ſ. [corrupted from ſquinarcy.] A 
tumid inflan mation in the throat. Dryden. 
QUINT, /. {guize, French.] A fer of five, 
; Hudibras. 
QUINTAIN, f. [guintain, French. ] A poſt 
with a turning top. Shatej} _ 
UINTE'SSENCE. /. [| guinta entia, Lat. 
* A fifth being. le . Davies. 
2. An extract from any thing, containing 
all its vir tues in a ſmall quantity. f 
3 Tonne. Boyle. 
QUINTE'SSENTIAL. 3. [from guinteſ- 
fob Confhiſting of quinteſſence. Haleto. 
QUINTIN. /. An vpright poſt, on the top 
of which a crofs poſt turned upon 2 pin, at 
one end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, 
and at the other à heavy fard bag; the 
lay was to ride againſt the broad end with 
a lance, and paſs by before the ſand bag 
ſhould firike the tilter on the back. 
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Ben, Jobnſen, 

QUINTU'PLE. f. [guintuples, Latin. ] Five- 

; fold, | Graunt. 

X QUIP. f. A ſharp jeſt; a taunt; a ſarcaſm. 

A | Milton, 

5 To QIP. v. a. To rally with bitter ſar- 

#7 © caſms. Ainſeworth, 
x IRE. f. [cbæur, Fr. chere, Ttalian.] 
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1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. Shakeſp. 
2. The part of the church where the ſer- 
vice is fung. Cleaveland. 
z. [Cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper con- 
ſting of twenty four ſheets, 
To QUIRE. v. . [from the noun. ] To fing 
in concert. ; Shakeſpeare. 
QUFRISTER. ſ. [from guire.] Chopifter ; 
one who fings in concert, generally in di- 
vine ſervice, ; Thomſen, 


QUIREK. . | | 
7 Ga ſtroke ; ſharp fit, 
2. Smart taunt. 
4. Looſe light tune. „ 
To QUIT. v. 4. part. paſſ. gui; pret. 7 
baue quit or quitied. [quiter, French.) 
1. To diſcharge an obligation; to make 
even. Denbam. 
2. To ſet free. Tayler. 
. 3: To carry through; to diſcharge ; to per- 
rm. | Daniel. 
4. To clear himfelf of an affair. Milton. 
8 To repay ; fo requite, : Shakeſpeare. 
To vacate obligations, Ben. Fo: nſon. 
7. To pay an obligation; to clear a debt; 
to be tantamount, | Temple. 
8, [Contrafted from acguit.] To abſolve; 
to acquit. V 
9. To abandon; to ſorſake. Ben, Fobrſcn. 
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h 20, To refign ; to give vp, Prior, 
+ QUFTCHGCRASS. /. {c-:ce, Saxon.] Deg 
# aſs, pee Mertin er. 
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QUITE. ad. Completely; perfectly. Holter. 
QUI'TRENT. /. | quit and rent. ] Small rent 
reſerved. : Temple. 
QUITS. interj. [from 9uit.] An exclama- 
tion uſed u hen any thing is repayed and the 
parties become even, 
QUITTANCE. f. [quitance, French. ] 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation ; 
an acquittance. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Recompence ; return; repayment, - 
| | Soakeſpearr, 
To QUYUTTANCE, 2. a. [from the noun. ] 
To repay ; to recompence. Shakeſp. 
QUYTTER. ſ. A deliverer. a 
QUI"T TERBONE. ſ. A hard round ſwel- 
ling upon the coronet, between the heel 
ane the quarter. Fruarrier's Dis. 
QUIVER, /. A caſe for arrows. Spenſer, 
QUYVER. 9. Nimble; active. Shakeſp, 
To QUYVER. v. 2. 
1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 


motion. Cay. 

2. To ſhiver; to ſhudder. Sidney, 
QUI'VERED. a. from guiver ] 

1. Furniſhed, with a quiver, Miltcn, 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. Pope. 
To QUOB. v. n. To move as the embryo 

does in the womb. Die. 
QUODLIBET. /. [Latin,] A nice point; 

a ſubtilty. REP 


QUODLIBETA*RIAN. g. [quodlider, Lat.] 
One who talks or diſputes on any ſubject, 
UODLIBE'TICAL. 4. [ quodiiber, Wy, 
Not reſtrained to a particular ſubject. Dic. 

Ol. /. [coeffe, French. ] 

1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See Cory. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 

To QUOIF. . . {coeffer, French.] To 
cap; to dreſs with a head-greſs. Addiſon, 

QUOTFFURE. /. [coefure, French. ] Head- 
dreſs. | Addi ſen. 

QUOIL. / See Corr. | 


855 ſ. [cein, French. ] Corner. Candhs. 
Q | 


OIT, /. [ coete, Dutch. 
1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to 
a certain point. A. butbnet, 
2. The diſcus cf the ancients is ſometimes 
called in Engliſh uit, but improperly. 
To QUOIT, v. . [from the noun.] To 
throw quoits ; to play at quoits. Dryden, 
To QUOIT. . a. To throw. Shakeſp. - 
So RDAM. [Latin.] Having been for- 
merly, Shakeſpeare, 
QUOOK. preterite of guate, Obſolete, 
Spenſer. 
9UORUM. ſ. [Latin.] A bench of juſtices; 
ſuch a number of any officers as is ſuffici- 
ent to do bufineſs, Addi ſan. 
QUO'TA. ſ. [guotur, Latin.] A ſhare; a 
proportion as afligned to each. Addiſon, 
QUOTATION, F. ffrom guore.] 
1. The att of quoting ; citation > 
2. Fal. 


QUO 


au o 


2. Paſſage adduced out of an authour az QUOTI'DIAN. a. [quotidien, Fr. quotidi- 


evidence or illuſtration. Locke. 
o QUOTE. v. a. [quoter, French.] To 
cite an authour; to adduce the words of 


another, |  Wingifre. 
QUO'LTER. /. [from quote. ] Citer; he that 
uotes. Aiterbury. 


UOTH. werb, imperſef7, [c;o%an, Saxon] | 


Wreath I, ſay I or ſaid I; gueoth be, ſays he, 
__ ſaid , | Hudibras. 
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anus, Latin.] Daily; happening every day. 
Danne. 

QUOTTDIAN. ſ. [ febris quotidiana, Lat.] 
A quotidian fever; a fever which returns 
every day. Shakeſpeare. 
QUO*TIENT, f. [quorres, Latin. ] In arith- 
metick, guotient is the number produced by 
the diviſion of the two given numbers the 
one by the other, ; ' 


R. 


RAC 
Is called the canine letter, becauſe 
: it is uttered with ſome reſemblance 
Y to the growl or ſnarl of a cur: it 
has one conſtant ſound in Engliſh ; 


as red, roſe, more, murtatick ; in words de- 


rived from the Greek, it is followed by 
an b, rbapſody. | 
To RA'BA'LE. v. a. [rabatre, French.] In 
falconry, to recover a hawk to the fiſt 
again, Ainſworth. 
To RA*BBET, v. a. [rabatre, Fr.] To pare 
down pieces of wood fo as to fit one ano- 
ther, Moxon. 
RA'BBET. ſ. [from the verb.] A joint made 
by paring two pieces ſo that they wrap over 


one another. Maxon. 
RA'BBI, } . A doctor among the Jews, 
RA*BBIN. Camden, 


RA'BBIT. ſ. [roobbekin, Dutch.] A furry 
animal that lives on plants, and burrows in 
the ground. Shakeſpeare, 

RA*BBLE. ſ. ſrabula, Latin.] A tumultu- 
ous croud; an aſſembly of low people. 

| Raleigh, 

RA'BBLEMENT. ſ. [from rab4le.] Croud; 

tumultuous aſſembly of mean people, 
| | Spenſer, 

RA'BID. 2. [rabidus, Latin.] Fierce; fu- 
rious; mad, | 

RA*BINET. ſ. A kind of fmaller ordnance, 

; | Ainſworth. 

RACE. ſ. [race, Fr. from radice, Latin, ] 
1. A family aſcending. 
2. Family deſcending. 
3. A generation; a collective family. 

Shakeſpeare. 
4. A particular breed, Milton. 


$: Racer of ginger, A root or ſprig of 
5 of ging prig 


Milton, © 


RAC 
6, A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine. 


: Tem les 
7, Conteſt in running. Milton. 
3. Courſe on the feet. Bacon. 
9. Progreſs; courſe. Milton. 
10. Train; proceſs. ö Baron, 
RA'CEHORSE. /. [race and borſe.] Horſe 
bred to run for prizes. Addiſon. 
RACEMA'TION, /, [ravemus, Lat.] Clufe 
ter like that of grapes. Browns 
RACEMI'FEROUS. 9g. [ racemus and fera, 
_ Latin, ] Bearing cluſters. ; 
RACER. /. [from race. ] Runner; one that 
contends in ſpeed, Dorſet. 


RA'CINESS, /. {from racy.] The quality 
of being racy. | 


RACK. /. [racke, Dutch, from racken, to 


ſtretch, ] 

1. An engine to torture. Taylor. 
2. Torture; extreme pain, Temple. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is 
performed, Wilkins, 
4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, 

from which they ſpin by twirling a ball, 
5. The clouds as they are driven by the 
wind, Shakeſpeare, 

6. A neck of mutton cut for the table. 
7. A grate, | 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed 
for cattle. Mortimer. 

Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor, 

To RACK, v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſtream 
as clouds before the wind. Sbaleſpeare. 
To RACK. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To torment by the rack, Dryden. 
2. To torment; to harraſs, Milton. 
3. To harraſs by exaction. Spenſer. 
; 4. To 
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4. To fcrew; to force to performance. 
: : Tilhtſn, 
To ſtretch ; to extend. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To defecate; to draw off from the lees. 
| | | Bacon. 
RACK-RENT. f. [Crack and rent.] Rent 
raiſed to the uttermoſt.  Sworft. 
RACK-RENTER. ſ. [rack and renter. ] 
One who pays the uttermoſt rent. Locke, 

RA'CKET. /. f . 

x. An irregular clattering noiſe, Shateſp, 
2. A confuted talk, in burleſque language. 
| oa 
3. The infirument with which players 
rike the ball. | -Drghy. 
RA'CKING. /. Racking pace of a horſe is 


the fame as an amble, only that it is a 


fwifter time and a ſhorter tread. 
RA'TKOCN. ſ. A New England animal, 

Ike a badger, having a tail Ike a fox, be- 

mg clothed with a thick and deep furr. 


RA'CY. 2. Strong; flavorous; taſting of 
the foil. ; Cowley. 
RAD. the old pret. of rcad. Sfenſer, 


RAD. Red and rod, diflering only in dialeR, 
\ Frgnify counſel; as Conrad, powerful or 


- Kcilful in counſel]; Ethelred, a noble coun- 


fellor. ' Grbſon, 
RA*DDOCE, or Raddeck. ſ. A bird. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


RADIANCE. 7 ſ. Tradiare, Latin. ] Spark- 
RA DIANCV. ; ling lute; glitter. 
| | Brown, 
RA'DIANT. 2. Fradian, Latin.] Shining; 
- brightly ſparkling; emitting ravs. Milian. 
To RADIATE. v. . [radic, Latin. ] To 
emit rays; to ſhine. Boyle. 
RA'*DIATED. a. [redratus, Latin. ] Adorned 
with rays. Aadiſon. 
RADIA*TION. F. [Dradiatio, Latin, ] 
3. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. Bacon. 
2. Emiſſion from a center every way. 


Bacon. 

RADICAL. 2. [radica!, French. ] 
1. Primitive; original. Bentley. 
2. Implanted by nature. Wilkins, 


3. Serving to origination. f 
RA DIC ALITY. /. [from radical.] Ori- 


gination, | Brown. 
RA*DICALLY. ad. [from radical. } Ori- 
ginally ; primitively. Prior, 


RA'DICALNESS.: /. {from radical.] The 
tate of being radical. | "2 
To RA'DICATE. v. s. ee ee, g 

To root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

. e pied 3 

RADICA'TION, ſ. [from radicate.] The 

act of fixing deep. Hammond. 

RA*DICLE. /. {radiele, French, from radix, 
Latin. ] | Quincy. 


RA DISH. ſ. [yd c, Saxon. ] A root which 


is commonly cultivated in the kitchen- 
gardens. ä ; * 


R AG 

RADIUS. /. [Latin.] | | 
1. The ſemi- diameter of a circle, 

2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accom- 
panies the ulna from the elbow to the 
wriſt, | 

To RAFF. v. a To ſweep; to huddle. 

| | Carew. 

To RAFFLE. v. n. [raffler, to ſnatch, 
French.] To caft dice for a prize. Tatler. 

RA'FFLE. /. [rafle, French.] A ſpecies of 
game or lottery, in which many ftake a 
ſmall part of the value of ſome fingle thing, 
in conſideration of a chance to gain it. 

Arbutbnot. 

RAFT. f. A frame or float made by laying 
pieces of timber croſs cach other. Shakeſps, 

RAFT. part. paſſ. of reave or raft. Spenſer. 
Torn ; rent. 

RA'FTER. /. [peren, Sax. rafter, Dutch.] 
The ſecondary timbers of the houſe; the 
timbers which are let into the great beam, 

Dorne, 

RA'FTERED. @. [from rafter, ] Built with 

_ rafters, Pope. 

RAG. ſ. [hnacove, torn, Saxon. ] 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a 
tatter, Milton, 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 

cloaths. Sandys, 
3. A fragment of dreſs, Hudibras, 

RAGAMU'FFIN, /. [from rag.] A paltry 
mean fellow, 

RAGE. ſ. Drage, French. !] 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury, Sbaleſ. 
2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful. Bacon. 

To RAGE. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 
ceſſive anger. Milten, 
2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury. MWoaller, 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 


Milton. 

RA GEFUL. a. [rage and full.) Furious; 

violent. | Hammond, 
RA'*GGED. 4. [from rag.] 

1. Rent into tatters, Arbutbnot. 


2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 


united. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Dreſſed in tatters. Dryden. 
4. Rugged; not ſmooth, L' Eftrange. 


RA*GGEDNESS. ſ. [from ragged.] State 
of being dreſſed in tatters. Shakeſpeare, 


RA'GINGLY, ad. [from raging. ] With 


vehement fury, 
RA'GMAN. f. [rag and man.] One who 


deals in rags. 


RAGOU'T. FM [French.] Meat ſtewed and 
on 


highly ſeaſoned. - Addiſon, 
RA/GSTONE. /. [rag and fone, ] 


1. A ſtone ſo named from its breaking in 


- a ragged manner, Whedward. 
2. The ſtone with which they ſmooth the 


edge of a tœol new ground and left ragged. 
N RA'G- 
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RA'GWORT. /. [rag and wort.] A plant. 
Miller. 


RAIL. ſ. Criegel, German.] 
1. A croſs beam fixed in the ends at two 


upright poſts. Maxon, 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 


by which any thing is incloled, Bacon. 
3. A kind of bird, Carew. 
4. A woman's upper garment, 

To RAIL, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe with rails, Addiſon, 


2. To range in a line. Bacon. 
To RAIL. v. a. [rallen, Dutch.] To uſe 

inſolent and reproachful language, 
Shakeſpeare. 


'RATLER. ſ. [from rail.] One who inſults 


or defames by opprobrious language. South, 


RATLLERY, J. [raillerie, French. ] Slight 


B. Fobnſon. 


ſatire ; ſatirical merriment. 


RAIMENT, |. Veſture; veſtment ; cloaths ; 


_ dreſs; garment, Sidney. 


To RAIN. v. n. Tne man, Saxon; . 


Dutch, ] 
1. To fall in 8 from the clouds. 
f ; 'Lacke. 
2. To fall as rain, | Milton. 
3. Ie Rains, The water falls from the 
clouds, Shakeſpeare, 
To RAIN. v. 4. To pour down as rain. 
Shakeſpeare, 


RAIN. /. ne n, Saxon, ] The moiſture that 
falls trom the clouds, H aller. 

RAI'NBOW. ſ. [rain and bew.] The iris: 
the femicircle of various colours which ap- 

ears in ſhowery weather. Shakeſp. Newt. 

FAIFNDEER. [hnanar, Saxon; rangifer, 
Latin, ] A deer with large horns, which, 
in the northern regions, draws ledges 
through the ſnow, 

RAYNINESS. ſ. [from rainy,] The ſtate 
of being ſhowery, 

RAINY. a, [from rain.] Showery; wet; 


Prov.” xXxvil. 


To RAISE. v. 4. Dretfers Daniſh. ] - 


1. To lift; to heave, Pope. 
2. To ſet upright; as, be raiſed a maf. 
3. To erect; to build up. Fof. viii. 
4. To exalt'to a ſtate more great or illu- 
ſtrious. Bacon. 
5. To amplify; to enlarge. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To increaſe in current value. Temple. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. Prior, 
8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 
Clarendon. 

9. To excite; to put in action. Milton. 
io. To excite to war or tumult; ro ſtir 
up. Shakeſpeare. Aci xxiv. 
11. To raiſe; to ſtir up- } Job. 
12. To give beginning to: as, He raiſed 
the family, 

13. To bring into being. Amos ii. 11. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of ſe- 
parate ſpirits; Sandys. 


R A M 


15. To bring from death to life. 


Rom. iv. 25. 
16. To occaſion; to begin. Braus. 
17. To ſet up; to utter loudly, Dryden. 

18. To collect; z to obtain a certain ſum. 
Arbutbnets 

19. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. 

| * Milton. 
40. To" give riſe to, Milton. 
21. J RAISE paſſe, To form paſte ints 
pies without a diſh. | Spectator. 


RAI'SER, /. [from "raiſe ] He that raiſes. 
Tayker. 


RAT'SIN. . 
. Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to 
remain on the tree till petſectly ripened, 

and then dried either by the ſun or the 

heat of an oven: grapes of every kind, 
preſerved in this manner, are called ant, 
but thoſe dried in the ſun are much ſweeter 

and pleaſanter than thoſe dried in ovens... . 

RAKE. /. [j:ac*, Saxon; racebe, Dutch. 1 
1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which 
on ground is divided. Dryden. 

2. | Rekel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog. 
i looſe, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gays 
thoughtleſs fellow. Pope. 

To'RAKE. v. a. {from the noun.J. T 
1. N gather with a rake. May. 
2. To clear with a rake. Thomſon 

3. To draw together by violence. Hoaker. 
4. To ſcour ; to ſearch with eager and vo- 
hement diligence. | . "Swifts 

5. To heap together 1 5 cover. N 

To RAK E. v. a». A 
To ſearch; to grope. South, 

To paſs with violence. © Sid 

RA KER. ſ. [from rake. Þ One that rakes. 

RA'KEHELL. ſ. Cracaille, Fr. the rabble 
from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel dog. ] A with. 
worthleſs, diflolute, n den ſorry fel. 


Io W. Spenſer, 
RAKEHELLY. ad, [from roketell ] Wild; 
diſſolute. B. John 


RA KIS. a. [from rale. Looſe, OE 
diſſolute. 
To RA LLV. v. 8. [ralber, F rench. ] 
I. To put diſordered or 'diſperſed forces 
into order. Atterbury. 
2. To treat with Gight contempt; to treat 
with ſatirical merriment. Addiſen. 
To RA'LLY. v. n 
1. To come together in a hurry. Lnge. 
2. To come again into order. - Drydes, 
3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 
RAM. ſ. [ham, Saxon; ram, Dutch. 
1. A male ſheep in ſome provinces, a 
tup. ; Peacbam. 
2. An inſtrument wiah an iron head to 
batter walls. S 
To RAM. v. & } 
1. Todiive with violence, as 1 a barter- 
ing ram. Bacon, 
i 2. To 


ap 
racemus, Lat. raifin, French. j 
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RAN 
2. To fill ps Ra" 24" 


gether. 

Fo RA'MBLE. v. v. [Lane, Dutch.] 
To rove' looſely and irregulatly to Wan- 
der. Lotke. 

RA'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] Wandering 

irregular excurfion. Swift. 


RA'MBLER. f. {from ramble.) Rover; 


Wanderer. 
RA'MBOOZE. 1 A drink made of wine, ale, 


ings; Diet 
RAMIFICA TION. /. [ramifieation, French. 1 
Dieiſion or — 4 into branches; the 
act of branching ou Hale. 
To RA'MIFY. v. £ [ramifeer, Freneh.] 
To ſeparate into branches. Bo 
To RA MIV. v. #, To be parted = 
branches. Arbutbiot, 
RAMMER. /. from rar. } 
1. Ak inftromem with which any thing is 
driven hard. Maron. 
2. The ſtick with which the charge is 
forced into the gun. . Wiſenton 
RA'MMISH, a. {from ram.] Strong ſcent- 


ed. 

RA*MOUS. g. from ramus, Lat.] 4 

 , .confifting of branches. Newten. 
| Fo RAMP. 2. =. Tramper, French. ] 

1. To leap with violence. . 
2. To climb as a plant. 


RAMP. . [from the verb.] Leap; ſpring, 


RAMPALLIAN. ſ. A mean " 
Shak 


RAMPANT. 4. [rampart, French.] 
1. Exuberant ; overgrowing gee EN 
| 5. 

WY [In heraldry] Rowpant is when the lion 


is reared up in the eſcutcheon, as it were 


ready to combat with his enemy. Peacb. 
To RA'MPART. 1 v. a. —— the noun. } 
o RA'MPIRE, To tortify with ram- 


- ford. 25 Hayward. 
RA*'MPART. = | 
7. The platform of the wall behind the 


Parapet. 
2. The wall round fortified places. 
Ben, Jobnſen. 


RA'MPIONS. /. [rapenculus, Latin.] A 


Mortimer. 
RAM SONS. ſ. An herb, Ainſevorth. 
RAN. preterite of run. ifon, 
To RANCH, v. a. {from qorerch.] To 
ſprain; to injure with violent contortion. 


lant. 


Garth, 


RA'NCID. a. Crancidus, Latin.] Strong 
_ ſcented. Arbutbnot. 
RA'NCIDNESS. 1 /. [from rarcid.] Strong 
RANCT DIT. 1 ſcent, as of old oil, 


1 


RAN 
RA*NCOROUS. 4. [from rancour,)] Ma- 
— malicious; ſpiteful in the utmoſt 
8 
RANCOUR, 8 Crancœus, old French. 
veterate malign SAN malice; ſtedfat © 
placability ; ſtanding hate. 177 er. 
RAND. /. land, Dutch.] Poder 
RANDOM. /. [randon, French. ] Want of 
direction; want of rule or method 
chance; hazard; roving motion. Me . 
RANDOM. 2. Bone by chance; roving 
without direction. den, 
RANG. preterite of ring. reW, 
To RANGE. &. 4. ranger, French. 
1. To place in order; to put in ranks, 


| Clarenden, 
2. To rove ve Gay, 
To RANGE. v. 1 : Es 
1. To rove at large. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. To be placed i in order. Shakeſpeare, 
RANGE. /. [range*. French. ] 
1. A tank; F ring pace in . 
Newton. 
4. 3 . Seuth, 
4. Room for excurſion. Addiſon. 


. Compaſs taken in by any thing excur- 


6. Step of a ladder, n 
A kitchen grate, Spenſer, 
RA'NGER. / {from ravge.] 
t. One that ranges; à rover; a robber, 
| Spenſer, | 
2. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 


* Fon An officer Who tends the game of a 


Dryden, 
RANK. 4. [nanc, Saxon. 
1. High growing; ſtrong; 7 


nſer, 
2, Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. Lahe 
3. [Rancidus, Latin, ] Strong ſcented ; 
rancid. Shakeſprare, 
4. High taſted; ſtrong in quality. 7 5 
Lo Rampant ; 5 bigh grown. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Groſs; coarſe. Sri. 


7- The iron of a plane is ſet rar, when 

its edge ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of the 

plane, that in working it will take off a 

thick ſhaving. Mexon. 
RANK. . Trad, French. 

1. Eine of men placed a- breaſt. Sabeſp. 


2. A row. Milton. 
3. Range of ſubordination, Lotte. 
4. Claſs ; order. Atterbury, 
5. Degree of dignity. Addi ſin. 


6, Dignity; high place: as, be js 4 _ 
rank. 
To RANK. v. a. Cranger, French. ] 
1. To place a- breaſt. 
2. To range in any particular claſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Wilton. 


3- To arrange methodically, 
To 


lton, 


" 07 0”"PS3d 
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RANU/NCULUS. tt Crow foot. 
h 


RAP 
To RANK. v. n. To be ranged; to be 
placed. Tate. 


To RA/NKLE, V. n. from rar.] To fe- 


ſter; to breed corruption; to be inflamed 
in body or mind. Spenſer, Sandys. 
RA'NKLY, ad, [from rark.] Coarſely ; 
roſly. c Shakeſpeare, 
RA'NKNESS. /. [from rant, ] Exuberance ; 
ſuperfluity of growth. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'NNY, . The ſhrewmoule, Brown, 
To RA'NSACK. v. a. [jian, Saxon, and 
ſata, Swediſh, to ſearch for or ſeize.] 
1. To plunder ; to pillage, Dryden. 
2. To ſearch narrowly, Foodewward, 
3. To violate ; to deflower. Spenſer. 
RA'NSOME. . [rangon, French. ] Price 
paid for redemption from captivity or pu- 
niſhment. Tillotſon, 
To RA*NSOME, v. a. [ rangonner, French. ] 
To redeem from captivity or puniſhment, 
RA*NSOMELESS. a. [from ranſome.] Free 
from ranſome. Shakeſpeare. 


To RANT. v. n, [randen, Dutch, to rave.] 


To rave in violent or high ſounding lan- 


* guage, Stilling fleet, 
RANT. g. [from the verb.] High ſounding 
language. ä Granville, 
RA'NTER. ſ. [from rant.] A ranting fel- 
low. 
RA'NTIPOLE. 2. Wild; roving; rakiſh, 
Congreve. 
To RA'NTIPOLE, v. 2. To run about 


wildly. Arbuthnet. 
RA'NULA. ſ. A ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing 
thoſe ſalivals under the tongue. Wiſeman. 
Mortimer. 
Tov RAP. v. =, [hhæppan, Saxon. ] To 
ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. Aadiſer. 
To RAP. v. a. h 
1. To affect with rapture ; to ſtrike with 
extaſy ; to hurry out of himſelf, Hooker, 
Pope, 
2, To ſnatch away.- Milton, 
To RAP and rend. To ſeize by violence, 
RAP. /. [from the verb.] A quick ſmart 
blow, | Arbuthnet, 
RAPA'CIOUS, 4. [rapace, French; rapax, 
Latin, ] Given to plunder ; ſeizing by vio- 
lence. Pope, 
RAPA'*CIOUSLY. ad. [from rapacious.] 
By rapine ; by vielent robbery, 
RAPA'CIOUSNESS. ſ. [from rapacious.] 
The quality of being rapacious. 
RAPA'CITY. ſ. [rapacitas, Latin.] Ad- 
dictedneſs to plunder; exerciſe of plunder ; 
ravenouſneſs, Spratt, 
RAPE. /. [raptus, Latin.] 
1. Violent defloration of chaſtity, Shakeſp. 
2, Privation; act of taking away. Chap. 
3. Something ſnatched away. Sandys, 
4. Whole grapes plucked from the cluſter, 
f Ray. 


RAR 
8. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is 
expreſſed. ä 
RAPID. a. [rapide, French. ] Quick ; ſwift, 
Dryden. 
RA“ PIDITV. ſ. [rapidire, French.] Cele- 
rity ; velocity; ſwiftneſs. Addiſon. 
RA'PIDLY. ad. {trom rapid, ] Swittly ; 
with quick motion. 
RA'PIDNESS, . {from rapid.] Celerity; 
ſwiftneſs. 
RA PIER. ſ. A ſmall ſword uſed only in 
thruſting, Pepe. 
RAPIER-FISH, ſ. The % called xiphias : 
the ſword, whieh grows level from the 
ſnout of the fiſh, is about a yard long; he 
preys on fiſhes, having firſt ſtabbed them 
with this ſword, of Grew. 
RA'PINE. ſ. [rapina, Latin. ] 
1. The act of plundering, King Charles, 
2. Violence; force, Milton, 
RA'PPER. /. from rap.] One who ſtrikes. 
RA'PPORT. f. [rapport, French, ] Rela- 
tion ; reference. Tem; le, 
To RAPT. v. n. To raviſh; to put in ec- 


ſtaſy. Chapman, 
RAPT. ſ. [from rap. ] A trance. 


1. Ecſtaſy ; tranſport; violence of any 
pleaſing paſſion, Auadiſon. 
2. Rapidity; haſte. Milton, 

RA'PTURED. 4. [from rapture.] Raviſh- 
ed; tranſported, A bad word. Thomſon, 

RA*PTUROUS. a. [from rapture. ] Ecſta- 


tick ; tranſporting. Collier. 
RARE. a. Crarus, Latin. ] 
1. Scarcez uncommon, Shakeſpeare, 


2, Excellent; incomparable; valuable to 


a degree ſeldom found, Coculey. 
3. Thinly ſcattered. Milton. 
4. Thin; ſubtle; not denſe. Newton. 


5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. 


RA'REESHOW, ſ. A ſhow carried in a 


box. | Gay. 

RAREFA'CTION. ſ. [rarefa3ion, French.] 
Extenſion of the parts of a body, that 
makes it take up more room than it did 
before, Wotton, 

RARE'FIABLE, 4. [from raref;.] Admit- 
ting rarefaction. 

To RA'REFY. v. a. [rarefier, French. ] 
To make thin: contrary to condenſe, 


Thomſon. 


To RA'REFY. v. . To become thin, 
5 Dryden. 
RA'RELY. ad. [from rare.] 
1. Seldom ; not often ; not frequently. 
2. Finely ; nicely ; accurately. Shakeſp, 
RA'RENESS. /. [from rare. 


1. Uncommonneſs ; ſtate of happening ſel- 


dom; infrequency. 
2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity, Bacon. 
$0 - RARITY, 
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RAS 
RA'RITY, /. Crarite, Fr, raritat, Lat.] 
1. Uncommonnels ; infrequency. Spear. 
2. A thing valued for its ſcarcity. Shateſ/p., 
3. Thinneſs; ſubtlety ; the contrary to 
denſity. Bentley. 
RA'*SCAL. /. [narcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt, ] 
A mean fellow ; a ſcoundrel, Dryden, 
RASCA'LION, /. One of the loweſt people. 
WE i Hudibras, 
RASCA'LITY. /. {from raſcal.] The low 
mean people, South, 
RA'SCALLY, a. [from raſcal.) Mean; 
worthleſs, Swift, 
To RASE. . a. 
1. To ſkim; to firike on the ſurface, 
South, 
2. Tooverthrow ; to deftroy ; to root vp. 
Milton. 


| RASH, 4. [raſcb, Dutch.] Haſty ; violent; 


precipitate, | Aſcham. 
RASH, ſ. [raſcia, Italian.] 
r. Sattin, Mirſhew. 


2. An effloreſcence on the body; a break- 
ing out, | 
RA'SHER, ſ. A thin lice of bacon. Shake/. 
RA'SHLY. ad. [from raſb.] Haſtily; vio- 
ently ; without due conſideration. Smith. 
RA'SHNESS, /. [from ph.] Foeliſh con- 
tempt of danger. Dryden, 
RASP. ſ. [raſpo, Italian. ] A delicious ber- 
ry that grows on a ſpecies of the bramble; 
a raſpberry, 1 8 Philips. 
To RASP. v. a. [raſpen, Dutch.] To rub 
to powder with a very rough file. Meoxon. 
RASP. ſ. A large rough file, commonly 
uſed to wear away wood, Moxon. 
RA SPATORV. /. [raſpateir, French. ] A 
chirurgeon's raſp. iſeman. 
RASPBERRY, or Raſperry. ſ. A kind of 
berry, Mortimer. 
* Je. A ſpecies of bram- 
e. 
RA SURE. /. [raſura, Latin. 
1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving, 
2. A mark in a writing where ſomething 
has been rubbed out. Ayli fe. 
RAT. ſ. Crate, Dutch; rat, French; rama, 
Spaniſh.] An animal of the mouſe kind 
that infeſts houſes and ſhips. Broten. 
| Denzis. 
To fmell a RAT, To be put on the watch 
by ſuſpicion, | Hudibras, 
RA'TABLE, oa. [from rate.] Set at a cer- 
tain value, Camden, 
RA'TABLY. ad. Proportionably, Raleigh, 
RATA'FIA, ſ. A fine liquor, prepared from 
the kernels of apricots and ſpirits. Bailey. 
RATA'N, ſ. An Indian cane. Did. 
RAT CH. 7 J. In clock- work, a fort of 
RASH. ? wheel, which ſerves to lift up 
the detents every hour, and thereby make 
the clock ſtrike, Gailey, 


3. To blot out by raſure; to eraſe, Milt. 


RAT 


RATE. .. 


x. Price fixed on any thing. Lecke, Dryden, | 


2. Allowance ſettled, Addiſon, 
3. Degree; comparative height or valour, 
Shakeſpeare. Calamy. 

4. Quantity aſſignable, Shakeſpeare, 
$5. That which ſets value. Atterbury, 
6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to 


which any thing 1s done. Clarendon, 

7. Tax impoſed by the parifh, Prier. 
To RATE. v. 4. 

1. To value at a certain price. Boyle, 


2, To chide haſtily and vehemently. 


South, 

RAT H. ſ. A hill, Spenſer. 
RAT H. ad. Early. Spenſer. 
RATH, 3. [as, Saxon, quickly.] Early; 
coming before the time. Milton, 


RA THER. ad. 
1. More willingly; with better liking. 
Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the other; with better 
reaſon. Locke, 
3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe, 


Dryden, 
4. More properly. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Eſpecially. Shakeſpearce 


6. To bave RATAHER. Todefire in pre- 
ference, Rogers. 
RATIFIC ACTION. ſ. [from ratiſy.] The 
act of ratifying; confirmation. 
RA'TIFIER. /. {from ratiſy.] The perſon 
or thing that ratifies. Shakeſpeare. 
To RA'”TIFY. v. a. [ ratum facio, Latin.] 
To confirm; to ſettle, Dryden, 
RATIO. ſ. [Latin.] Proportion. Cheyne, 
To RATIO'CINATE. . n. Cratiocinor, 
Lat.] To reaſon ; to argue. i 


RATIOCINA'TION. /. | rartocinatio, Lat.] 


The act of reaſoning ; the act of deducing 
conſequences from premiſes. Broon, 
RATIO/CINATIVE. 3. | from raticctnate, ] 
Argumentative; advancing by proceſs of 
diſcourſe. 
RA'TIONAL. a. [rationaiis, Latin. ] 
T. Having the power of reaſ6ning, 
2. Agreeable to reaſon, Glanwille, 
3. Wile; judicious : as, @ rational man. 
RA'TIONALIST. ſ. {from rational. ] One 
who proceeds in his dilquifitions and prac- 
tice wholly upon reaſon, Bacon, 
RATIONA'LITY. . | from rational. 
1. Ihe power of reaſoning. 
Gevernment of the Tongue, 
2. Reaſonablenefs, Brown. 
RA*TIONALLY. ed. [from rational. ] Rea- 
ſonably ; with reaſon. | Scuth, 
RATIO'NALNESS, from rational. ] 
The ſtate of being rational, 
RA”TSBANE. ſ. [rat and Jane. ] Poiſon 
for rats; arſenick. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'TTEEN. /. A kind of ſtuff, Szoi,r. 
To RA'TTLE, v. n. {ratclen, Dutch.] 
1. To 


Hale. | 
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RK AV 


1. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with fre- 
quent repetitions and collifions, Hayward, 


2 2. To ſpeak eagerly and noifily, Sroift. 
1 To RAT TLE. v. 4. | 
3 1. To move any thing ſo as to make a 

1 rattle or noiſe. Dryaen. 


| 2. To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive with a 
EF: noife, Shakeſpeare, 
FE 3. To ſcold ; to rail at with clamour. 
| Arbuthnot, 
+ RA'TTLE, ſ. [from the verb.] | 
; 1. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated. Prior. 
Be 2, Empty and loud talk. Hakewill, 
E 3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes 
a clattering noiſe, Raleigh, 
4. A plants 
b RA'TTLEHEADED. a. {rattle and bead, ] 
3 Giddy ; not ſteady, 
5 RA TTLE SNAKE. /. A kind of ſerpent. 
. Grew, 
: 


'RA'TTLESNAKE Rez. ſ. A plant, a na- 
- tive of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a 
2 certain remedy againſt the bite of a rattle- 
1 ſnake. Hill. 
2 RA'TTOON, /. A Weſt Indian fox. 
| Bailey. 
To RA'VAGE. v. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 
lay waſte ; to ſack ; to ranſack; to ſpoil; 
to pillage ; to plunder. Addiſon. 
RA'VAGE. /. [rawage, Fr.] Spoil; ruin 
__ waſte, Dryden. 
RA'VAGER. /. [from ravage.] Plundering ; 
ſpoiler. Swift, 
RAU'CITY, /. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarlenels ; 
loud rough noiſe, Bacon, 
To RAVE. v. n. [reven, Dutch; rever, 
French, ] | 
1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 
Government of the Tongue. 
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185 2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 
25 as if mad. Sandys. 
» 3. To be unreaſonably fond. Locke, 


To RA'VEL. v. 4. [ravelen, Dut.] 

1. To entangle ; to entwiſt one with ano- 
ther; to make intricate ; to involve; to 
perplex. M aller. 
2. To unweave ; to unknit: as, fo ravel 
out a twiſfh, | Shakeſpeare, 
3. To hurry over in confuſion, Digby, 

To RA'VEL. v. n. 
1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. 

Milton. 

2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy him- 
ſelf with intricacies, Decay of Piety. 

RAVELIN, ſ. [French.] In fortification, 
a work that conſiſts of two faces, that 
make a ſalient angle, commonly called 
half moon by the ſolciers. 

RA'VEN. ſ. [hhæpn, Saxon.] A large 

block fowl, Boyle, 

To RA\VEN. v. a. [hæpian, Sax. to rob, ] 

To devour with great eagerneſs and rapa- 
City. Shakeſpeare, 
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To RAVEN. v. a. To prey with rapacity. 


Luke. 
R A'VENOUS. a. [from raven.] Furiouſly 
voracious ; hungry to rage. Sbaleſpeare. 
RA'VENOUSLY. ad. [from ravenous. ] 
With raging voracity. | | 
RAVENOUSNESS. /. [from rawvenous. J 
Rage for prey; furious voracity, Hale. 
RAUGHT, the old pret, and part, paſſ. of 
reach, 
RA'VIN, /. 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
Milton. 
2. Rapine ; rapaciouſneſs. 
RA'VINGLY. ad. [from rave. ] With fren- 
zy ; with diſtraction, Sidney. 
To RA'VISH. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 
1. To conſtuprate by force. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To take away by violence, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To delight; to rapture ; to tranſport, 


Cant, 

RA'VISHER. /. [ravifſeur, Fr.] 
1. He that embraces a woman by vio- 
lence, Taylor. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence, 
| Pope. 
RAVISHMENT. ſ. [raviſement, Fr, from 


"_—_— 
1. Violation; forcible conſtupration. 
2. Tranſport; rapture; ecſtaſy ; pleaſing 


violence on the mind. Milton 
RAW. a. [hneap, Sax, roo, Dut.] 

1. Not ſubdued by the fire. Spenſer, 

2. Not covered with the ſkin. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sore. | Spenſer. 

4. Immature ; unripe, 

5. Unſeaſoned ; unripe in ſkill. Raleigh, 

6. New. | Shakeſpeares 

7. Bleak ; chill. Spenſer, 


8. Not concocted. Bacon. 
RAT WBONED. a, [raw and bone.] Having 
bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh. 

| L' Eftrange. 

bead, } The 


RA'WHEAD. / [raw and 
Dryden, 


name of a ſpectre. 
RA'WLY. ad. [from raw,] 
1. In a raw manner, 
2. Unſkiltully. 
3. Newly. 
RA'WNESS, ſ. [from raw.] 
1. State of being raw. 
2. Unſkilfulneſs, _ Hatewill, 
3. Haſty manner. Shakeſpeare, 
RAY, ſ. [raie, Fr. radius, Lat.] 
1. A beam of light. Milton, Newton, 
2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 


Milton, 
4. [ Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh. 
3: [Rags 7 L Ainſworth 
4. An herb, Ainſworth, 


To RAY. v. 4. [rayer, Fr.] To ſtreak ; 
to mark in long lines, 
5G2 


Ray. 


Shakeſpeares 
RAY. 
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R E A 
RAV. for array. 
RAZE. ſ. [rayz, a root, Spaniſh.] A root 


of ginger. Shakeſpeare. 


To RAZE. v. a. [raſus, Lat.] 


1. To overthrow; to ruin; to ſubvert. 

_ Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, 

Shakeſpeare, 


2. To efface. 
3. Toextirpate, 


RA'*ZOR, ſ. [raſer, Lat.] A knife with 
a thick lade and fine edge uſed in ſhav- 
ing. Dryden. 
RA*ZOURABLE., a. {from raxor.] Fit to 
be ſhaved. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'ZORFISH. ſ. A ff, Carew, 


RA'ZURE. / [raſure, Fr.] AQ of eraſ- 
ing. | Shakeſpeare, 

RE. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
_ denote iteration or backward action: as, 
return, to come back; repercuſſion, the 
act of driving back. 

REA'*CCESS. /. [re and acceſs.] Viſit re- 
newed. Hatewtll, 

To REACH. v. 3. [r æcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To touch with the hand extended. 


Congreve, 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diſ- 
rant, Milton, 
3. To fetch from ſore place diſtant, and 
give. 2 Eſdras. 
4. To bring forward from a diſtant place.” 
bn. 

5. To hold out; to Aretch forth. Hooker, 


6. To attain ; to gain; to obtain, Cbeyne. 


7. To transfer. Renoe. 
$. To penetrate to. Lacke. 
9. To be adequare to, Locke, 
10. To extend to. Addiſon... 


11. To extend; to ſpread abroad. Milton, 
o REACH. v. 1 
1. To be extended. Boyle. 


2. To be extended far. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To penetrate. iſon. 
4. To make efforts to attain. Loc ke. 

To take in the hand, Milton. 


REACH. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of reaching or bringing by extenſi- 
on of the band. 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the 


Hand. Locke. 
3. Power of attainment or management. 
Locke, 

4. Power ; limit of faculties. Addiſon. 


7 Contrivance; 3 artful ſcheme; deep 

thought. Hayward, 
6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſ- 

tant advantage. Bacon. 
7. Tendency to diſtant conſequences. 


Shakeſpeare. 


8. Extent, Milton, 
To REA'CT. v. 4. [re and a.] To re- 

turn the im ulſe or impreſſion, 
Arbuth»et, 


R E A 


REA CTION. |. frea&ien, Fr.] The reci- 
procation of any impulſe or force impreſs- 
ed, made by the body on which fuch im- 
preſſion is made: 
equal, 

READ. /. [ne'd, Sax. ] 
1. Counſel. | Sternbold. 
2. Saying; ſaw. Spenſer. 

To READ. v. a. pret. read, part, paif. 
read [Red, Sax. ] 

1. To peruſe any thing written. 
Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks, 


Spenſer, 
3. To learn by obſervation, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To know fully, Shakeſpeare, 


To READ. v. 3. 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writ- 


ing. Deuteronomy. 
2. To be ſtudious in books. Taylor. 
3. To know by reading. Swift, 


READ. particip, a. Sk:lful by-reading. 
Dryder. 
READING. ſ. [from read. ] 
T. Study in books; peruſal of books, 


Watts, 

2. A lecture; a prelection. 
3. Publick recital, Hooker. 
. Variation of copies, Arbuthnot. 


READE'PTION. . [re and adeptus, Lat.] 
Recovery ; act of regaining, Bacon. 
REA'DER. /. [from read.] 
1. One that peruſes any thing written. 
Ben. Johnſon, 
2. One ſtudious in books, Dryden. 
3. One whoſe office 1s to read prayers in 


churches. Swift, 
READERSHIP, ſ. [from reader.] The 
office of reading prayers. Swift, 


REA”DILY. ad. [from ready, ] Expeditely ; 


with little hinderance or dela South, 
REA'DINESS. /. [from 3 5 
1. Expediteneſs; promptitude. South, 


2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any 
thing. Clarendon, 


3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 


obſtruction. Holder. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. 
Addi ſen. 
READMI'SSION, /. [re and admiſſion. ] 
The act of admitting again. Arbuthnot. 
To REA'DMIT, v. n. . [re and admit.] To 
let in again. Milton. 
To READO RN. v. a. 85 and adorn.] To 
decorate again; to deck a- new. Blackmore, 
READY, a. [rede, Swediſh ; hna.e, nim- 
ble, Saxon, 
1. Prompt; not delaying. 
2. Fit for a-purpote; not to ſeek, 


Sbaleſpeare. 

2. Prepared ; accommodated to any da- 
5955 | Milton. 
4. Willing; eager. Spenſer. 
8 5. Being 


action and reaction are 


Temple. 
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To REALIZE. v. 4. [realifer, Fr.] 


REA 
Being at the point; not diſtant; near, 
a ” 5 Hes "Milton, 
6. Being at hand; next to hand, Dryden. 
7. Facil; eaſy; opportune; near. 
Hooker. 
8. Quick; not done with heſitation. 
e Clariſſa. 
9. Expedite; nimble; not embarratled ; 
not flow. Watts. 
10. To make REAapy. To make prepara- 


tions, Mark. 
REA'DY, ad. Readily; ſo as not to need 
delay. - Numbers, 
REA'DY. ſ. Ready money. A low word. 
Arbuthnot. 


REAFFI'RMANCE, ſ. [re and affirmance, ] 
Second confirmation, Ayliffe. 
RE'AL. a. [reel, Fr. realis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to things, not perſons 3; not 


perſonal, Bacon, 
2. Not fictitious; not imaginary ; true; 
genuine. Glanville, 


3. In law, conſiſting of things immove- 

able, as land, Child, 
RE'ALGAR. ſ. A mineral, Bacon, 
REA'LITY. /. [realite, Fr.] : 


1. Truth; verity; what is, not what 


merely ſeems. . Addiſon, 
2. Something intrinſically important, 
Milton. 


1. To bring into being or act. 
Glanvilk, 
2. To convert money into land, 
REALLY, ad. [from real.] 
1. With actual exiſtence. South, 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly. 


South, 
3. It is a ſlight corroboration of an opi- 
nion, | Young, 


REALM. ſ. [roiauime, Fr.] 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominion, 
| 8 Milton. 
2. Kingly government. Pope. 
REAL T V. ſ. Loyalty. 
REAM. ſ. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A 
bundle of paper containing twenty quires, 
> Pope, 
To REANIMATE. v. a. [re and animo, 
Lat.] To revive; to reſtore to life. 
Glanville, 
To REANNE'X, v. a. [re and annex.] To 
annex again. Bacon. 
To REAP. wv. a. [he pan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To gather; to obtain, Hooker, 
To REAP, . n. To harveſt. Pſalms, 
REAPER, ſ. [from reap.] One that cuts 
corn at harveſt, | Sand. 


| REA'PINGHOOK. f. [reaping and bock.] 


A hook uſed to cut corn in harveſt. 


| Dryden, 
REAR, . Larriere, Fr.] « 


REA 


1. The hinder troop of an army, or the 

hinder line of a fleet. XKnolles. 

2. The laſt claſs, Peacham. 
REAR. a. [hne ne, Saxon. 

1. Raw; half roaſted; half ſodden. 


2. Early. A provincial word. Gay, 
To REAR. v. a. [anæpan, Saxon, ] 

1. To raiſe up. 1 Eſdray, 

2. To lift up from a fall, Spenſer, 

3. To move upwards, Milton. 

4. To bring up to maturity. Bacon. 


Southern, 


5. To educate; to inſtruct. 
Prior, 


6, To exalt; to elevate, 
7. To rouſe; to ſtir up. Dryden. 
REA'RWARD. /. [from rear.] | 
1. The laſt troop, Sidney. 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 
- - Shakeſpeare, 
3. The latter part. Shakeſpeare. 
REA'RMOUSE. . [hne ne mur, Saxon, ] 
The leather-winged bat. bbor, 
To REASCE'ND. v. n. [re and aſcend.] 


To climb again, Spenſer. 
To REASCE'ND. v. a, To mount again. 
Addiſon, 
REA'SON. {. [raiſen, Fr.] 
1. The power by which man deduces one 
propoſition from another, or proceeds from 
premiſes to conſequences, Milton, 
2, Cauſe; ground or principle, Tillotſon, 
3. Cauſe efficient, | Hale, 
4. Final cauſe, Locke. 
5. Argument; ground of perſuaſion; mo- 
tive. Tillotſan. 
6. Ratiocination; diſcuſſive power. 
Davies, 
7. Clearneſs of faculties, Shakeſpeares 
8. Right; juſtice. | Spenſer, 
9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 
Taylor. 
10. Rationale; juſt account. Boyle. 


11. Moderation; moderate demands. 

To REA“SON. v. n. [raiſonner, Fr.] 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe- 
quences juſtly from premiſes. Locke. 
2. To debate; to diſcourſe; to talk; to 


take or give an account, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make enqui- 
ries. Milton, 
To REA'SON. v. a. To examine ratio. 
nally, Burnet. 


REA/SONABLE. a. [raiſon, Fr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reaſon z endued 
with reaſon. 5 Sidney. 
2. Acting, ſpeaking or thinking rational- 
ly. Hayward, 
3. Juſt; rational; agreeable to reaſon. 
Swift, 
4. Not immoderate. Shakeſpeares 

5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 
Sidney. Abbots 


REA's 
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R E B 

REA'SONABLENESS. [from reaſonable. 
1. The faculty of reaſon. 

2. Agreeableneſs to rcaſon, 


3. Moderation. 
REA'SONABLY. ad. from reaſenable.] 


Clarendon. 


1. Agrecable to reaſon. Dryden. 
2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to 
_ medigcrity, Bacon. 
REA'SONER. /. [raifonneur, Fr.] One who 
reaſons ; an arguer. Blackmore, 


REA'SONING. + { from rea ſon.] Argu- 


ment. Addiſon. 


REA'SONLESS. a. [from reaſon. ] Void of 
reaſon, Y Shakeſpeare. 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. a. fre and offemble. ] 
To collect anew. Mikon, 
To REASSE RT. v. @. [re and affert.] Ts 
affert anew. Atterbury. 
To REASSU ME. v. a. [reafſamo, Latin. ] 
To reſume; to take again. Denham. 
To REASSU'RE. v. a. [raſſurer, Fr.] To 
free from fear; to ieftore from terrour, 
; Dryden. 
REATE. ſ. A Kind of long ſmall graſs 
that grows in water, and complicates itſelf 
together. 8 Walton. 
To REAVE. v. 4. pret. ret. {[nx;:an, 
Saxon.] To take away by ſtealth or vio- 
lence. Carew, 
To REBA'PTIZE. . a. [ rebaptizer, Fr. re 
and Saprize.} To baptize again. Aylffe, 
REBAPTIZATTION, /. Lrebaptiſation, Fr.] 
_ Renewal of baptiſm. ooter. 
To REBA'TE, v. a. | rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; 
to beat to obtuſeneſs; to deprive of keen- 
neſs. 5 Creech. 
RE'BECK. . [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian. ] 
A three ſtringed fiddle. Milton. 
REBEL. ſ. {rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] One 
wha oppoſes lawful authority. 
Shakeſpeare. Fenton, 
To REBEL. v. x. [rebello, Lat.] To rife in 
oppoſition againſt Jawful authority. 
Shakeſpeare. 
REBE'LLER. ſ. {from rebel.] One that re- 
bels. 


REBELLION. ſ. [rebellion, French ; rebel- 
_ tis, Latin; from rebel, ] Inſurrection a- 
gainſt la wful authority. Milton. 
REBELLIOUS. . {from rebel.] Opponent 
to law ful authority. Deut. ix. 7. 


REBE'LLIOUSLY. ad. [from rebellious.] 


In oppofition to lawful authority. Camden. 
REBE'LLIOUSNESS. /. [from rebellious, ] 
The quality of being rebellious, 
To REBELLOW, v. . {re and bellmw,] 
To bellow in return; to echo back a loud 
nodes - -- Dryden. 
REBOA'TION, ſ. [reb29, Latin.] The re- 
turn of a loud bellou ing ſound. + 
To REBOU ND. v. 2. [rebandir, French; 
re and beund.] To ſpring back; to be te- 
verberated; to fly back, in coniequence of 


REC - 


motion impreſſed and reſiſted by 2 greater 

ower. | Newton, 

To REBOU'ND. v. a, To reverberate; to 
beat back, Prior, 

REBOU'ND., /. {from the verb.] The act 
of flying back in conſequence of motion 
reſiſted; reſilition. Dryden. 

REBCU FF. ſ. [rebuffade, French; rebaßß, 
Italian, ] Repercuſſion; quick and ſudden 
reſiſtance. | Milton, 

To REBU'FF. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat back 3 to oppoſe with, ſudden vio. 
lence. 

To RE*BUILD. v. a, [re and build.] To 
reedify ; to reſtore from demolition ; to 
repair, 

REBU*KABLE, a. [from rebule.] Worthy 
ef reprehenſion. Shakeſpeare, 

To REBU NE. v. a. [rebcucher, French. ] 
To chide; to reprehend; to repreſs by 
objurgation. Heb, xii. 15. 

REBU*KE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Reprehenſion; chiding expreſſion ; ob- 


Jurgation, Pope, 
2. In low language it ſignifies any kind 
of check. L' Eftrarge, 


REBU KER. /. [from rehbute.] A chider; 
a reprehender. Hoſea v. 
RE'BUS. ſ. [rebus, Latin.) A word repre- 
ſented by a picture.  . Peacbam, 
To REBU”T. v. . [rebuter, Fr.] To retire 
back. Spenſer, 
REBU'TTER, ſ. An anſwer to a rejoinder, 
To RECA'LL. v. a, [re and call,) To call 
back; to call again; to revoke. Hooker, 
RECA'LL. /. [from the verb.] Revoca- 
tion; act or power of calling back. 
; | | | Dryden, 
To RECA'NT. v. a. [recants, Latin.) To 
retract; to recall; to contradict what one 
has once ſaid or done, Swift, 
RECANTA'TION. /. {from recant.] Re- 
tractation; declaration contradictory to a 
former declaration, Stilling fleet. 
RECA'NTER. /. {from recant.] One who 
recants. Shakeſpeare, 
To RECAPTI'TULATE. v. a. [recapituler, 
Fr.] Jo repeat again diſtinctly; to detail 
again. Mere. 
RECAPITULA'TION, ſ. [from recapitu- 
late.] Detail repeated; diſtinct repetition 
of the principal points. Soutb. 
RECAPI'TULATORY, 3. [from recapitu- 
late.] Repeating again, | a 
To RECARRV. v. a. [re and carry.] To 
carry back, | ' Walton, 
To REC'EDE?* v. n. [recedo, Latin.] 


1. To fall back; to retreat. Bentley, 
2. To deſiſt. Clarendon, 
RECEIPT. ſ. receptum, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of receiving. Wiſeman, 

. 2, The place of receiving. oh pe 
3- A 
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. A note given, by which money is ac- 
ears? to have been received. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. Hooker, 
Reception; welcome. Sidney. 
6. Preſcription of ingredients for any com- 
poſition. Shakeſpeare, 
RECEI'VABLE. a, [from receive. ] Capa- 
ble of being received. | 
To RECEIVE. v. a, [recevoir, Fr. recipio, 
Lat. 
1. 1 take or obtain any thing as due. 
| Shakeſpeares 
2. To take or obtain from another. 
Daniel. 
2. To take any thing communicated. 
| Locke, 
Locke. 
Hocker. 
Pſalms. Watts. 
7. To take as into a veſſel, Acis. 
8. To take into a place or ſtate. Mark, 
9. To conceive in the mind; to take in- 
tellectually. Shakeſpeare, 
10. To entertain as a gueſt, Milton, 
RECEI'VEDNESS, /. {from received. ] Ge- 
neral allowance. Boyle. 
RECEI'VER. . ſreceveur, Fr.] 


4. To embrace intellectually. 
5. To allow. 
6. To admit. 


1. One to whom any thing is communi- 


cated by another. Donne. 
2. One to whom any thing is given or 


paid, | | Spratt, 
3. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment, Taylor. 


4. One who cooperates with a robber, by 
tak ing the goods which he Reals. 
£ Spenſer, 
$. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted 
from the ſtill, | Blackmore. 
6. The veſſel of the air pump, out of 
which the air is drawn, and which there- 
fore receives any body on which experi- 
ments are tried. Bentley. 
To RECE'LEBRATE. v. 4. [re and cele- 
brate.] To celebrate anew. B. Jobnſon. 
RE'CENCY. ſ. [recens, Lat.] Newneſs; 
new ſtate, | Wiſeman, 
RECE*NSION. ſ. [recenſio, Lat.] Enume- 


ration; review. Evelyn. 

RECENT. a. [recens, Latin.] 
1, New; not of long exiſtence, 

| | I oodwward. 

2. Late; not antique. Bacon. 

3. Freſh; not long diſmiſſed from. Pope. 

RECENTLY. ad. ¶ from recent. } Newly ; 

freſhly, 8 Afrbuth not. 


RE'CEN TN ESS. ſ. [from recent.] New- 
neſs; freſhneſs. | _ Hale, 
RECE'PTACLE. fe [receptaculum, Latin, ] 
A veſſel or place into which any thing is 
received, 
RECEPTIBVLITY. {. [receptus, Latin. ] 
Poſſibility of receiving. Glanville, 


Spenſer. | 


REC 
RE/CEPTARY, . [receptus, Lat.] Thing 
B 


received. Mos. 


RECE/PTION, J. [receprus, Lat.] 


1. The act of receiving, Brown, 
2. The ſtate of being received. : 
3. Admiſſion of any thing communicated, 

Locke, 
4. Readmiſſion. Millos. 
5. The act of containing. Addi ſon. 


6. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; 
entertainment. Hammond, 
7. Opinion generally admitted. Locke, 
8. Recovery. Bacon. 
RE CEPTIVE. 4. [receptus, Lat.] Having 
the quality of admitting What is commu- 
nicatcd. f Clanuille, 
RE'CEPTORY. . [receptus, Lat.] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. Browns 
RECE'SS. ſ. [receſus, Lat.] 
1, Retirement; retreat; withdrawing z 
ſeceſſion. Prior, 
2. Departure, Glanuwille, 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy 


private abode, lion. 
4. Perhaps an abſtract. 8 
5. Departure into privacy, Milton, 
6. Remiffion or fufpenſion of any proce- 
dure. | ' Bacon, 
7. Removal to diſtance. Brown. 
8. Privacy; ſecrecy of abode. Dryden. 
Secret part. Hammond. 


RECE'SSION. /. ſreceſſio, Lat.] The act 
of retreating. 
To RECHA'NGE. v. a. [rechanger, Fr. 
To change again, Dryden. 
To RECHARGE. vᷣ. a. [recharger, Fr.] 
1. To accuſe in return. Hooker. 
2. To attack anew.. Dryden. 
RECHEA'T. f. Among hunters, a leſſon 
which the huntſman winds on the horn, 
when the hounds have loft their game. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
RECIDIVA'TION. . [recidivus, Latin. ] 
Backſliding ; falling again. Hammond. 
RECIDI'VOUS. 2. frecidivus, Lat.] Sub- 
ect to fall again. | 
RE'CIPE. ſ. [recipe, Lat.] A medical pre- 
ſcription. Suckling, 
RECIPIENT, f. [recipiens, Lat.] 
1. The receiver; that ro which any thing 
is communicated, Clanville. 
2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven 
by the ſtill. Decay of Piety. 
RECI'PROCAL. &. [reciprocus, Lat.] 
1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. Milt. 
2. Mutual; done by each to each. 
L'Eſtrange. 
3. Mutvally interchangeable, Watts. 
4. Reciprocal proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is ſo much 
leſſer than the ſecond, as the third is 
greater than the firſt, and vice verſa. 
Arbutbnot, 
RECI'- 


REC 


RECIPROCALLY. ad. [from reciproce!.] 
Mutvally ; interchangeably. Newton, 
RECI'PROCALNESS. /. [from reciprocal. ] 
Mutual return; alternateneſs. 
| Decay of Prety. 
To RECI'PROCATE. v. =. „ 
Latin.] To act interchangeably; to alter- 
„ Sexvel, 
RECIPROCA'TION. ſ. [reciprocatio, from 
reciprocus, Latin,] Alternation; action in- 
terchanged. Beroun. 
RECI'SION. ſ. ſreciſus, Latin.] The act 
of cutting off. | 
RECT'TAL. ſ. [from recite. ] 
1. Repetition; rehearſal. 
2. Enumeration. 
RECITA'TION. /. [from recite.] Repeti- 
tion; rehearſal. Hammond. 
RECITATIVE. ſ. [from recite.] A kind 
RECITAT TVO. of tuneful pronuncia- 
tion, more muſical than common ſpeech, 
and leſs than ſong; chaunt. Dryden. 
To RECITE. v. a. [recito, Latin.] To re- 
hearſe; to repeat; to enumerate; to tell 
cover. Addiſon, 
RECT TE. /. Recital. Temple. 
To RECK. v. n. Ine can, Saxon. ] To care; 
to heed; to mind; to rate at much. 
| Spenſer. Milton. 
To RECK. v. a. To heed; to care for. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
RE'CKLESS. a, [neccelear, Sax.] Care- 
leſs; heedleſs; mindleſs, Sbaleſp. Corley. 
RE'CKLESNESS. /. [from r«&. | Carelets- 
neſs; negligence. Sidney. 
To RE'CKON. v. . [ne ccan, Saxon.] 
1. To number; to count. Craſhaw, 
2. To eſteem; to account, Hooker, 


Addiſon. 


To aſſign in an account. Romans, 

To RECKON. v. *, 
1. To compute; to calculate, Addiſon. 
2. To ſtate an account, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To charge to account. Ben. Jobnſon. 
4. To pay a penalty. Sanderſon. 


+ To call to puniſhment, Tillocſon. 
5. To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon. 
| Ti 


emple. 
RE CKONER. /. {from recton.] One who 
* computes; one who calculates coſt, 


Camden. 
RECKONING. ſ. [from reckon. ] 


1. Computation; calculation. 


2. Account of time. Sandys. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 

| Daniel. 
4. Money charged by an hoſt, Sbakeſp. 
5. Account taken. 2 Kings, 


6. Efteem; account; eſtimation. Heokey, 


To RECLAIM, v. a. [reclama, Latin.] 
1. To reform; to correct. Brown, 
2. [ Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce: to the ſtate 
deſired. Bacon. 


Prior. 


REC 


3. To recall; to cry out againſt. Dryden. 
4+ To tame. | GE, Dryden. 
To RECLI'NE. v. a. [reclino, Latin.] To 
lean back; to lean fidewiſe, Addiſon, 
To RECLFNE. v. a. To reſt; to repoſe; 
to lean. 
RECLINE. a. [reclints, Latin.] In a lean- 
ing poſture. Milton, 
To RECLO'SE, v. a. [re and cloſe.] To 
cloſe again. | Pope. 
To RECLU'DE. v. a. [recludo, Latin.] To 
open. Harvey. 
RECLU'SE. a. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, Lat,] 
Shut up; retired, Deray of Pietz, 
RECOAGULA'/TION. /. Second coagula- 
tion. Boyle, 
RECO'GNISANCE., /. [recogmiſance, Fr.] 
1. Acknowledgment of perſon or thing, 
2. Badge. Hooker, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A bond of record teſtifying the recog- 
niſor to owe unto the recogniſee a certain 
ſum of money acknowledged in ſome court 
of record. Coꝛucl. 
To RECOGNVYSE. v. a. [recognoſee, Lat. 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any perſon or thing. Dryden, 
2. To review; to reexamine. South. 
RECOGNISEE”, ſ. He in whoſe favour the 
bond is drawn. 
RECO'GNISOR, /. He who gives the re- 
cogniſance. : 
RECOGNITION, /. [recognirto, Latin, ] 
I. Review; renovation of knowledge. 


Hooker, 
2. Knowledge confeſſed, Grew, 
3- Acknowledgment, Bacon. 


To RECOTL. v. . [reculer, French.) 
1. To ruſh back in conſequence of reſiſt- 


ance. : | Milton. 
2. To fall back. - Spenſer, 
3. To fail; to ſhrink, Shakeſpeare, 


To RECOIN, v. 4. [re and coin.] To coin 
over again, Aaldliſon. 
RECOLNAGE. ſ. [re and coinage, } The 
act of coining anew. Bacon. 
To RECOLLE CT. v. a. [recollefus, Lat.] 
1. To recover to memory. Watts, 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. Dry, 
3- To gather what is ſcattered ; to gather 
again, Boyle, 
RECOLLE*CTION, ſ. [from recollect.] Re- 
covery of notion; revival in the memory. 
Locke, 
To RECO'MFORT. v. a. [re and comfort.] 
1. To comfort or conſole again. Sidney. 
2. To give new ſtrength. Bacon. 
To RECOMMEN'CE, v. a, [recommencer, 
French. ] To begin anew, 
To RECOMME ND. v. a, [recommender, 
French. ] 
1. To praiſe to another, 
2. To make acceptable, 


Dryden. 
3. To 
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len. 5 N | +; 
len. To commit wit pra Fo 
To | 3. To comes with er 
fon, French, ] Worthy. of recominendation or 
ſe; praiſe, Glanville, 
RECOMMENDA'TION. fe [recommenda- 
an - 4 — French. } 
on, The act of tecommendint. | | 
To 2. That which ſecures to one a kind revep- 
pe. 1 | tion from another, Dryden. 
To WT RECOMME NDATORY, . [from recom- 


ey, * mend.] That which commends to another, 


3. RECOMMENDER. /. [from recommend. ] 
la- - One who recommends. Atterbury. 
„%, To RECOMMIT. . a. [re and commir.] 


:.] To commit anew. _ . Clarendon, To convey again. Denh 
5 | To REHCOMPA CT. v. 4. [re and —_— J To RECORD. v. a. recorder, Latin, ] 
re, | To join ane. ne. 1. To regiſter any thing, {6 that its me- 
g- TJ RECOMPE/NSE. v. 4. {recompenſer, mory may not be loſt. | Shakeſpeare, 
ain p French. ] 2. To celebrate to cauſe to be temembered 
urt | 1. To repayz to requite. 2 Chron, ſolemnly. Fairfax. 
40. 2. To give in requital. Rom, RECORD. 7. Fad F rench, ] Regiſter; 
1 3. To compenſate; to make up by ſome- authentiek memorial. Shakeſpeare. 
* thing equivalent, Trolle. RECORDA'TION. . e- Latin, ] 
n, | 4. To redeem ; to pay for. Numb. Remembrance. Shak! . 
5. RECOMpENSE. . [recompenſe, French.] REC ORDER. ,. | 
he Equivalent 3 compenſation, endon. t. One whoſe buſineſs i is to regiſter any 

| RECOMPELEMENT. . [re and compile- events. Don. 
e- | ment, | New compilement. Baron, 2. The keeper of the aol in a city. Swifts 

; To RECOMPO'SE. . a. [recompaſer, Fr.] 4. A kind of flute; e 
| 1. To ſettle or quiet anew. _ Taylor. Side 
2. To form or adjuſt ane w. „e. To RECOU'CH. v. v. foe and conch, ] To 

. | n + Sara re- lie down again. | 
55 4 newed To RECO'VER. . a, baron rer, French. 5 
4 To RECONCULE. v. a [reconcilier, Fr.] 1. Fo reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 

1. To make to like again. Sbaleſp. 2 _ "Sidney, 
1. 2. To make to be liked again. Clarend. 2. To repair. Reger. 
oy 3. To make any thing conſiſtent. Locke, 3. To regain, | Maolles. 
10 To reſtore to favour. +  Exekiel, 4. To releaſe, 2 Tim, 
6. CVLEABLE. a. reconci liable, Fr.] 5. To attain; to reach; to come up to. 
in 1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
1 . 8 poſſible to be made conſiſt- To RECOvER. v. n. To grow well from 

Hammond. 2 diſea ſe. Milton, 


eee 1 {from recon» 
cileable. 

. 2, Conũiſtence; poſſibility to be reconciled, 
h ® Hammond, 


5 2. Diſpoſition to renew love, | 

: RECONCVLEMENT. /, ge reconcile, ] 
. 1. Reconciliation; renewal of kindneſ: is; 
7 favour reſtored, . Milton. 
? 2. Friendſhip renewed. Sidney. 
] RECONCYLER. J. [from reconcile.] 

7 1. One who renews friendſhip between 


"= One whe diſcovers. the conſiſtenes be- 
tween propoſitions, / Norris. 
RECONCILIA'TION, /, {reconciliatie Lat.] 
1. Renewal of fri: 


R ers. 


eee 


- 


Cn Ou of things ſcemingly oppo- | 
nie” | FA , #br, 
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To RECO/NDENSE. 5. a. Ce and cerdenſe,] 
To condenſe anew. 
RECONDITE. 3. [recondirus, Lat.] Ses 
eret 3 profound; abſttuſe, 'elton, 
To RECONDU'CT. 5. a: CORY Fe] 
o conduct again, 
To RECON JOUN. . a: [re and conjotn.] 


To join anew, 


To RECO/NQUER. v. 4. [recongueir [5 | 
Davi 


To conquer again. a 
To RECO'NSECRATE. w 8. [re and con- 
4 To conſecrate ane b. cyl. 
To RECONVE/NE. v. as fre and convene, ] 
To afſemble anew. Clarendon. 
To RECONVE'Y. v. 4. [7 and — 


RECO'VERABLE. 2. [rdcodurdbley Fr, 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from fickneſs. 
2, Poſſible to be regained. Clarendon, 

RECOVERY. ſ. from recouer.] | 
1. Reſtaration from ſickneſt. Taylor. 
2. Power or act of regaining. Sbaleſp. 
3. The act of eutting off an entail. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2 RECOU'NT. v. 4. [reconter, French. ] 

To relate in detail; to tell diſtinstiy. 


| Shake 

RECOU'NTMENT. fo [from retount. Re. 
lation ; recital, ſpears. 

RECOQU'RED, for Recovered. 
RECOURSE. fe [reeurſus, Latin. 

1. Frequent paſſage. Sbale 
2. Return 3 new att Aae rotun. 
3 ee hi as wy help or protection. 
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RECREANT. a. [recriant, French. ] 


1. Cowardly; meanfpirited; ſubdued g 
crying out or mercy. Spenſer. 
2. Apoſtate 3 falſe. Mi one 


To RE'CREATE. v. 8. [recreo, Latin.] - 
1. To refreſh after toil; to amuſe or di- 
Taylor. Dryden, 
to gratify. Mor Co 
ieve ; to revive. Harvey. 
RECREATION. fo [from recreate. 

x. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement 
in ſorrow or diſtreſs. Sidney. 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement ; diverſion. 

| Holder, 
RE'CREATIVE. 2. [from recreate.} Re- 
_ . © freſhing; giving relief after labour or pain; 
amuſing ; diverting. Taylor. 
RE'CREATIVENESS. ſ. [from recreative. ] 
The quality. of being recreative. 
RE'CREMENT. ſ. ſrecrementam, Latin. ] 
Drofs ; ſpume z ſu uperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 


- eee 
RECREME'NTAL. 
RECREMENTI'TIOUS, $5 = . brd. 
To RECRUMINATE. v. . [re and crimi- 

nor, Latin. ] To return one accuſation with 
another. Silling fleet. 
To RECRIUMINATE. v. 3. To accuſe in 
return. South. 
RECRIMINA'TION, /. [recrimination, Fr.] 
Return of one accuſation with another, 
Government of the Tongue. 
RECRIMIN A'TOR. ſ. [from recriminate. ] 
Hille that returns one charge with another. 

RECRUDE'SCENT. 2. {recrudeſcens, Lat.] 

Growing painful or violent again. 
To RECRUTT. v. 4. ſrecruter, French. ] 
2- To repair any thing waſted by new ſup- 
.- plies. Dryden. Newton. 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. 
Clarendon, 
To RECRUPT. v. 3. To raiſe new ſol- 
diers. Addiſon. 
RECRUTT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Supply of any thing waſted, Clarendon. 
. - New ſoldiers. r : Dryden. 
CTANGLE. rectangle, Fr. e 
Jus, Latin. ] A e which has Ko . 
or more of ninety degrees. Leacke, 
RECTANGULAR, 2. [refus, and angu- 
Jus, Latin. ] Right angled ; having angles 
of ninety degrees Motton. 
RECTANGULARLY. ad. {from reclan- 
J With right angles, Brown. 
RE'CTIFIABLE. 5 from rectiſy.] Ca- 
pable to be ſet righ Brown. 
RECTIFICA'TION, % rectification, Fr.] 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong, 
F. or bet. 
. In chymiſtry, reftification is drawing any 
thing over again by diſtillation, to make it 
yet higher or finer, Quincy, 
* al er Fr. v. 6. * French, ] 


. RED 


1. To make right ; to reform 3 ; to redreſ, 
Hooker, 
2. To exalt and i improve by repeated diſtil 


lation. Grerv. 
RECTILINEAR. 2 4. [reftus, and iinca, 
RECTILYNEQUS, 5 Latin. ] Conſiſting of 
right lines. Newton, 


RE*CTITUDE. /. [refitude, French, ] 
1. Straitneſs ; not curvity, 
2. Rightneſs ; uprightneſe; freedom from 
moral curvity or obliquity, King Charles, 
RE'CTOR, /. [refeur, French. ] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. 185 N. 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pari 
RE'CTORSHIP. /. [re&orat, Fr. from res- 
ter.] The rank or office of rector. 
Shakeſpeare, 
RE'CTORY, . [from refor.] A rectery 
or parſonage Is a ſpiritual living, compoſed 
of land, tithe and other oblations of the 
people, ſeparate or dedicated to God in any 
congregation for the ſervice of his church 
there, and for the maintenance of the mi- 
niſter thereof, Spelman, 
RECUBA'TION. ſ. [recubo, Ln The 
act of lying or leaning, rown, 
RECU'LE, for Rzco1r, [reculer, French. ] 
RECU'MBENCY. eh recumbent. ] 
1. The 8 o lying or leaning. Brown, 
2. Reſt; repoſe Locke, 
RECU'MBENT. 2. [recumbens, 3 Ly- 
ing; leaning. Arbuthuct, 
To RECU'R. v». n. [recurro, Latin. ] 
1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. 
2. [Recourir, Fr.] To have W to; 
to take refuge in. Locke, 
To RECU'RE. v. a. [re and cure.] To re- 
cover from ſickneſs or labour, Spenſer. 
RECU'RE, ſ. Recovery; remedy, Mollet. 
RECU*'RRENCE. [from recurrent. ] 
RECU"RRENCY. Return. Brown, 
RECU*RRENT. a. [recurrent, Fr, recur- 
rem, Latin. ] Returning from time to time. 


RECU'RSION, /. [recurſus, Latin. ] — 


Beyle. 
RECURVA/TION, 2 J. [reeurve, Latin.] 
RECU*RVITY, | | Flexure backwards, 


Brown, 
 RECU'RVOUS. 4. [recurons, Latin. ] Bent 


back ward. Derbam. 

RECU'SANT, 4 [recuſans, Latin, ] One 
that refuſes any terms of communion: or 
ſociety. Clarexden, 

To RECU'SE, v. n. [recuſo, Latin. ] To 2 
fuſe, A juridical word. 

RED. a. ned, Saxon; bud, Welſh, 1 
the colour of blood, of one of the primitive 
colours, Newton. 

To REDA'/RGUE, . a: [ redarguo, ow.) 
To refute. Ha leruil 

RE DBERRIED 85 _ gf A K. D- 


RED 


'REDBREAST. ſ. A ſmall bird, fo named 


from the colour of its breaſt. Thomſon, 
RE'DCOAT. J. A name of contempt for a 
ſoldier. Dryden. 

To RE'DDEN. v. @. [from red.] To make 
red, Dryden, 

To RF/DDEN, VU, Ns To grow red. P ope. 

REDDISHNESS. ſ. [from reddiſp.] Ten- 
dency to redneſs, Boyle, 

REDDI'TION, /. [from redde, Latin. ] Re- 
ſtitution. Hobel. 

REDDITIVE. 4. [redditivus, Latin.] An- 
ſwering to an interrogative. 

RE DDLE. /. A ſort of mineral of the metal 
Eind, of a tolerably cloſe and even texture: 
itis ſoft and unctueus to the touch, remark- 
ably heavy, and its colour of a fine florid, 
though not very deep red, Hill, 

REDE. ſ. [pz>, Saxon.] Counſel; advice. 

Shakeſpeare, 

To REDE. v. 4. [ne dan, Saxon, ] To ad- 

viſe. Spenſer. 

To REDEEM. v. a. One Latin.] 

1. To ranſom; to relieve from any thing 
by paying a price. Ruth, 

2. To reſcue; to recover. Sbaleſp. 

3. To recompenſe ; to compenſate 3 to 


malte amends for. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To pay an atonement,” - |  - Shakeſp, 
8. To ſave the world from the curſe of fin. 
Milton. 


REDEEMABLE. f. [from redeem.] Ca- 
pable of redemption. 
REDEE'MABLENEES, ſ. [from redeem- 
able.] The ſtate of being redeemable. 
REDEE'MER. ſ. [from redeem, ] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems, Spenſer. 
2. The Saviour of the world, Sbakeſp. 
To REDELIVER, v. a. [re and deliver. ] 
To deliver back. Ayliffe, 
REDELYVERY. e ater] The 
act of delivering bac 
To REDEMA NPD. v. a. [redemander, Fr.] 
To demand back, +» Addiſon. 
REDE'/MPTION. Je. [redemption, Fr, redem p- 
tio, Latin, ] 


1. Ranſom; releaſe. ; Milton, 
2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death 
of Chriſt, Shakeſpeare. 


REDE'MPTORY. a. [from redemptus, Lat.] 
Paid for ranſom. Cbapman. 
RE DH Or. a, [red and Bot.] Heated ro red- 
neſs, Baron. Newton, 
REDI'NTEGRATE. a. [ redintegratus, Lat.] 


Reſtored ; renewed ; made new. Bacon. 


REDINTEGRA'” TION. ſ. [from redinte- 


grate.] 

1. Renovation; reſtaration. D. of Piety. 
2. Redintegration, chymiſts call the reſtor- 
ing any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
has been deſtroyed, to its former nature 


and [conſtitutions Boyle. 
RE'PLEAD. ſ. [red and load, ] Minium. 
h Peacham, 


REP 
REDNESS. 7. Leu red.] The quality of 
being red. Shakeſpeare. 
RE -DGLENCE. / Len. weet 
RE DOLENCV. ſcent. Boyle. 
RE'/DOLENT. a. [ redolens, Latin.] Sweet 
of ſcent. Sand; 4586. 
To RE DOUBLE. v. a. Credaubler, French, j 
1. To repeat often. N 
2. To encreaſe by addition of the 
quantity over and over. 


Addiſon, 
To REDOU'BLE. v. 2. To become twice 


as much, Addi ſan. 
REDOU BT. Jn Fr. ridotta, Ital.] 
The n a fortification; a fortreis. 


Bacon. 
REDOU'BTABLE. a. [redoubtable, Fren. 
Formidable ; terrible to foes. Popes 
REDOU'BTED. a. [redoubte, Fr.] Dread 3 
awful; formidable. S enſers 
To REDOUND. v. #. [redundo, Latin. 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. Milton, 
2, To conduce in the conſequence. Addife 
3. To fall in the conſequence, Addiſons 


To REDRE'SS. v. 4. [redreſſer, French. 


1. To ſet right; to amend. Milton, 


2. To relieve ; to remedy z to eaſe, Sidney, 


R EDRE!SS. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation; amendment. Hooker, 


2. Relief; remedy, Bacon. 
3. One who gives relief... . Dryden. 
REDRE'SSIVE, 4. Succouring; affording 
remedy. Thomſon, 


To REDSEA'R, v. ». If iron be too hot, 
it will redſear, that is, break under the 
hammer, Moon. 

RE DSHANK. ſ. [red and anl.] A bird. 

RE'DSTREAK. ſ. [red and freak. ] 

1. An apple; cyder fruit. Mortimer. 
2. Cyder preſſed from the redfireak. Smith, 

To REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Latin] 

1. To bring back. Shakeſpeare 
2. To bring to the former ſtate. Milton. 
3. To reform from any diſorder, - Clarend, 
++ 70 bring into any ſtate of diminution. 
Hoyle. 


5 8 To degrade ; to impair in dignity. Tllote. 


To bring into , any. Nate of miſery or 
meannefs..  Arbuthnet. 
7. To ſubdue. Milton, 
8. To bring into any ſtate more within 
reach or power. | 
9. To reclaim to order. Milton. 
10. To ſubject to a rule; to bring into a 
claſs, 
REDU'CEMENT. ſ. The act of bringing 
back; ſubduing, reforming or diminiſhing. 


Bacon. 
REDU'CER. ſ. [from reduce. ] One that re- 
duces, Sidney. 


REDU'/CIBLE, a. [from reduce,] Poſlible- 
to be reduced, South, 


REDUiCIBLENESS, ,. ba n 
Quality of OO: reducible, , 
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REE 


CTION. /. Creductbien, French. 4 
PUKE: act IE an Us | 241 


2, In axithmetick, redgd7ion brings two or 


more numbers of different denominations 


to one denomination. 
REDU CT neal a. [redu7if, French, ] Hav- 


© Ing the power N Hale. 
REDU'CT VELY. ad, By reduction; by 
conſequence. Hen, 
REDUNDANCE. . [redurdauia, Lat.] 
RE DU“ NDANCY. * Superfluity 2 
abundance. Bacon. 


REDUNDANT, a, [redzridans, Latin. } 
1. Superabundant; exuberant ; beru- 
ous. Arbatbnot, 
2. Uſing more words or images than are 
uſeful. Wars. 
REDU'NDANTLY. ad. [from redundant. 
; Superfluoully ; ſuperabundantly. 
o REDU'PLICATE. v. 4. {re and dupli- 
cate.] To double. 
REDUPLICA*'TION, 
"* The act of dovbling. 
REDUPLICATIVE, a. Lare, f re] 
" Double. | atis, 
RE'DWING, g. A bird. 
To REE. v. 4. To riddle ; to ſift. 

; Mortimer. 
Le and e To 
echo back. '. Pope, 
REE'CHY. 4, [from reek, ] oo ; ſooty; 

tanned. Shakeſpeare. 
REED. /. Ineod, r ricd, German. } 
. An hollow knotted Kalk, which grows 


To REE-CHo. UV. 2. 


in wet grounds, Raleigb. 

2. A ſmall pipe. Sb dieſpeare. 
" 2, An arrow, Prior. 
To REE DIT T. v. 6. To rebuild; to build 
again. Soakeſpeare, 


REE Iss. 4. [from reed.] Being with- 
out reeds. May. 


REE'DY, 4. [from reed.] Abounding — 


reeds. Blackmore, 
REEK. . [pec, Saxon. 2 
1. Smoke; team ; vapour, Sbakeſp, 
2. A pile of corn or hay. . Aiortiner, 


To REEK. v. [ necan, Saxon, } To 
ſmoke; to Rok 3 to emit vapour, 
Shaleſpeare. 
REE'KY. a, {from reck, ] mares ; tanned ; 
black. Shakeſpeare. 
REEL. ſ. fneo!, Saxon.] A turning frame 
: 2 which yarn js wound into ſkeins from 
e ſpindle. 
To REEL. v. 4. [frem the noun.] To ga- 
ther yarn off the ſpindle. Wilkins, 
. To REEL, v. 3. Crollen, Dutch ; ragla, 
* Swed.] To ſtagger; to incline in walking, 
firſt to one fide and then to the other, 


Shake are, Sandyt. 
REELECTION. fe [re and 141 e _ 
peated election, | 


wift, 


+ [from ee ] 


 REFE/'CTORY. /. [refetoire, — 


REF 


To REENA CT. wv. # "rb enaft,] To 
enact anew,» Arduthne, 
To REENFO'RCE,. 2 4. [ee and enforce,] 
To ſtrengthen with new afhftance., Collier, 
REENFO'RCEMENT.. /. [re and enforee- 
ment] Freſh aſliſtance. Ward, 
To REENJO' V. v.'a, Cre and en 4 
enjoy ane w or a ſecond time. Pope, 
To REE'NTER. v. a. [re and enter. ] To 
enter again; to enter anew, Million. 
To REENTHRO/ NE. v. 4. To replace in 
a throne. N Sortherne, 
REE N TRANCE. fe Lee and entrance, ] The 
act of entering again. Glanville, 
REE'RMOUSE.. / Thnenemuf, Saxon. ] A 
bat. 


To REE'STABLISH. via re and eftabl, .] 


To eſtabliſh anew. Smalrid 
REESTA'BLISHER. . from 're:ftablr 45 
One that reeſtabl:ſhes. 
REEST A* NT. ſ. [from reeſta- 
b.] The act of reeftabliſhing ; the ſtate 

of being ree ſtahliſned; reſtauration. * 
Audiſen. 
REEVE. 2 Dzene pa, Saxon. ] A fteward, 

Dryden, 
To REEXA'MINE, v. a. [re and examine. ] 

To examine anew, Hooker, 
To REFECT. v, refe@us, Latin.) To 

refreſh ; to e. ter hunger or fatigue, 
Br 

REFE/CTION. ,. [refe#to, Latin.] Refreſh. 

ment after hunger or fatigue. - Seuth, 

of refreſhment ; eating room. * 
To REFE “L. 2. 40 Creel, Latin,] 

fute ; to repreſs, _— Jobnſr 
To REFER. v. 4. [ refers, Latin. 

1, To diſmiſs for jgformation or * — 


Burnet, 
2. To betake for decifion. Shakeſp. 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end, 
Baton. 
4. To reduce, as to a claſs. Boyle. 
To REFER. v. 2. To reſpect; to have re- 
lation. | Burnet, 
REFEREE”, ſ. [from refer.} One to whom 
any thing 4 4 my 2535 L'EArange. 
REF ERENCE, /. [from refer.] 
1. Relation; reſpect; view towards; al- 
luſion to. Rakeigh, 


2, Diſmiſſion to another tribunal, Scvi ft. 


EFERE/NDARY. /. ſreferendus, Latin. ] 
One to whole decifica xy thing |; — 4 
con. 


To REFERME'NT,. v. 4. [re and ferment.] 
To ferment anew, Blackmore. 
REFE'RRIBLE. a. ¶ from refer. } Capable of 
being conſidered as in relation to ſome- 
thing elſe. Brown. 
To REFYNE. v. 4. [raffiner, French. ] 
1. To purify ; to clear from droſs and re- 
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2. Improvement in elegance or ny 


5. The action of the mind upon itſelf. 


R E F 


2, To make elegant; to poliſh, _Peachant, 
To REFI'NE. v. n. 


. To improve in point of accuracy or de» 


Dryden. 
2. To grow pure. Addiſon. 
To affect nicety. Atterbury, 
REF FNEDLY. ad. [from refine. ] With 
affected elegance, Dryden, 
REFINEMENT. f. from refine. ] 
1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 
thing from droſs, Norris. 


licacy. 


Swift. 
3. Artificial practice. " Rogers, 
4. Affectation of elegant e 


Audison. 
REFINER. ſ. [from refine.] 
1. Purifier ; one who clears from droſs or 
recrement, Bacon. 
2. Improver in elegance. Srolft. 
3. Inventor of i ne Oper ſubtilties. - 
Auadiſon. 
To REFI'T. ©. 0. [refait, French, re and 
Ft. ] To repalr; ; to reſtore after damage. 
Nodward. Dryden. 
To RFFLE'CT. v. a. [refiecbir, French; 
. refleo, Latin.] To throw back, e 
To REFLECT. % © | 
. 7. To throw back light, Shak 
2. To bend back. entll 
3. To throw back the thoughts upon the 
+ paſt or on themſelves. Duppa. Taylor. 
4. To conſider attentively, Prior, 
F. To throw reproach or cenſure, Swift. 
6, To bring reproach, _ 


ing back; flying back. . Digby. 
REFEP'CT1 ON. 4 from refle2.] | 
1, The act of throwing back. Cheyne, 
2. The act of bending Lack: * Benthey. 
3. That which is reflected. Shakeſpeare 


4. Thought thrown back upon the paſt. 
Denbam. 


Locke, 

6, Attentive confiteration, Couch. 

7. Cenſure. . 
REFLE” CTIVE. 2. [from reflet.} _. - 

1. Throwing back images. © Dryden. 


2. Conſidering things. paſt ; conſidering the 
operations of the mind. 
REFLECTOR. /. [from refle#.] Conſi- 
derer. 0 Boyle. 
REFLEX. 4. [reflexus Latin. ] Diredted 
back ward. * Hale. Bentley. 


REFLEX. ſ. [reflexus, Latin. ] Reflection. 
Hooker, 
REFLEXIBI'LITY, ſ. [from reflexible,] 


The quality of being reflexible, Netoton. 


REFLE/XIBLE. a, [from en. Latin,] 


Capable to be thrown back. Cheyr e. 
REFLE*XIVE, a. [ reflexus, Latin. Having 
zeipeQ to ſomething paſty 


are. 


Dry An. ; 
F a. [refleckent, Lat.] Bend 


Prior. 


Han mend. 


R E F 


REFLEXIVELY, ad. [from re xive.] Tn 
a back ward direction. Cov. of the Ongues 
KEE LOA'T. ſ. Ce and fleat, | . 8 re- 
ux. 
To REFLOU'RISH, v. 4. Le - . rib] 
To flouriſh anew, 
To REFLO'W. v. n.” [refluer, French p _ 


and flow.] To flow back. = 
REFLU'ENT. a. [refluens, Latin. Roaning 
back, huthgot. 


REFLU'X. /. * French. ] Baokward 
courſe of wa Brown, 
REFOCILLA'TION, /. [refocilla, Latin. ] 
Reftoration of firengeh by refreſhment, 
To REFO/RM. v. a. [refermo, Latin,] To 
change from worſe to better, Hooker. 
To REFO'RM. v. 2. To make a changs 
from worſe to better. Atter erbury. 
REFO'RM. ſ. French. ] Reformation... 
REFORM A'TFTION, . e Fr. J 
1. Change from worſe to better. Auiſen. 
2. The change of religion from the cor- 
ruptions of popery to its primitive ſtate. 


Aurrbury, 

RETOR MER. . [from reform. + 
1. One who makes a change for the bet- 
ter; an amender, Ving Charles. Spratt. 
2. One of thoſe who changed religion from 
popiſh corruptions and innovations. Bacon; 
To REFRA'CT. v. 4. [refraftus, Latin. 
To break the natural courſe of rays. TY 
Cbeyne. 


RETR ACTION. . {refrafiicn, French. ] 


The incurvation or change of determination 
in the body moved 4 in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right 
line, which it would have paſſed on in, 
dad not the denſity of the medium turned 

it ade. | Newton. 

REFRA'CTIVE. a. [from refra&.]. Having 
the power of retraction. Nezoton. 

RE'FRACTORINESS. /. [from refra@ory, | 
Sullen obſtinacy. Sauuderſon. 

REFRA'CTORY-:; 2. [refraSeire, French + 
Obſtinate; perverſe ; RE” > N 


RETRAGABLE. @. [refragabilis, Latin | 


Capable of confursticn and convictien. 
To REFRATN. v. a. 
To hald back; to keep from action. 


Milton. 
To REFRAIMN. v. n. To forbear; to ab- 
ſtain; to ſpare, Hooker. 


REFRANGIBILITY. J, Refrangibility: of 


the rays of light, is their diſpotition'to be 
refracted or turned out of their Way, in 
paſſing out of one tranſparent body or me- 
dium into another. Neroton. 
REFRA'NGIBLE. a. 
courſe, in paſſing from one medium to an- 
other, Locke. 
REFRENA'/TION. FJ. [re and fræno, Latin, | 
The act of 3 


[ refrener, French, ] 


Turned out of their 


To. 
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REF 


To REF NE SH. v. a. 2 aiſcher, Frenek.] 


1. To recreate; to relieve after pain. 
Shakeſp cares 

- Bo? . To improve, n any a 

. - Impaired. Dryden. 


To refrigorate; to cool. Eccluſ. 
REFRE'SHER. . [from refreſh. ]. That 
' which refreſhes, Thomſon. 
REFRE'SHMENT. . [from refreſ5.] 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 


2. That which pre relief, as food, reſt. 


Seuth, Spratt, 
REFRI'GERANT. 4. & refrigerant, French; 
from refrigerate. ] ooling ; ; mitigating 
V iſeman. 
To REFRVGERATE, . 4. [rer. gero, 
— To cool. Brown, 
E 


REFRI RA*TION. / berge Latin, 
The act of cooling; the ſtate of being 
cooled. Wilkins, 

REFRIGERATIVE. a. [refrigeratorius, 

REFRI'GERATORY, "Latin, Cooling 3 


having the power to cool. 
REFRYGERATORY. 3 

x; That part of a diſtilling veſſel is 

placed about the head of a ſtill, and filled 
n water to cool the condenfing vapours. 


\ 5% 4 Quincy, 


21 aue thing internally cooling. Morrimer. 

. ＋ e 1 refreſh... 
ment; refrigeration. * South, 

REFF: "part. pret. of reave. e 
1. Deprived ; taken away. Aſcbam. 


| 2. Preterite of reave, Took away.  Spinſe 
REFVGE. J, Les Freach 3 gkl, 


2 Shelter from any danger of digen; 


1 Milton. 

That which gives ſhelter or protection. 

* Dryden. 

3. e 5 in diſtreſs: 

4. Expedient in general. | otton, 

To REFUGE. v. 2 [refugier, Freneh,] 
To thelter ; to protect. Dryden. 

REFUGEE”. 5 [refugie, French. ] One who 
flies to ſhelter or protection. Dryden, 


REFU'LGENCE, {. [from refulgent,] Chas, 


dour; brightneſs. 
REFULGENT. 6. [refulgens, Lat,] Bright; 
ſhining ; glittering ; ſplendid. Boyle. Dryd. 
Te REFUND. v. =. refunds, Latin, ] 
1. To pour back. 
2. To repay what is reccived ; to reſtore. 


L"Eftrange. 
REFU'SAL. . [from refu e.] | 
1. The act of refufing ; of any thing 
demanded or ſolicited, | Regers. 
2. The preemption; the right of having 
thing before another ; optien. Swift, 
To REFU'SE. v. 4. [ refufer, French. 
1. To deny what is ſolicited or required. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To reject; to 285 without a grant. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Shake peares : 


REG 
To REFU'SE, v. x. Not to accept. Milter, 
RE'FUSE. a. Unworthy of reception ; left 
when the reſt is taken, Spectator, 
RE/FUSE. ſ. That which remains diſregarded 
When the reſt is taken, | Dryden, 
REFU'SER. /. [from refuſe. ]- He who re. 
fuſes. Taylor. 
REFU*TAL. /. [from refute.] Refutation. 
REFUTA'TION. /. [refutatio, Latin,] The 
act of refutingʒ the act of proving falſe or 
erroneous. Bentl 
To REFU'TP, v. a. [refute, Latin. ] 7. 
prove falſe or erroneous. Milton. 
To REGAIN. v. a. [regagner, French. ] 
To recover; to gain anew. Dryden. 
RE“ GAL. a. | regal, French; . Latin. 
Royal; kingly, Milton, 
REGAL, . Lregale, French. 4 muſical 
inſtrument, Bacon. 
REGALE. /. ¶ Latin.] The prerogative of 
© monarchy, 
To REGA'LE, v. 4. [regaler, French.] T. 
refreſh; to entertain; te gratify, Pbilips. 
REGALEMENT. / [regaicment, French. 
_Refreſhment ; entertainment, Ph ilips, 
REG ALTA. Latin. ] Enfigns of royalty. 
REGA'LIT * [regalis, Latin.] Royalty; 
ſovereignty; Laois, Bacon, 
To REGA*RD. v. a. [regarder, French. ] 
1, To value; to attend to as. worthy of 
notice. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To obſerve; to remark, Shakeſpeare. 
3- To mind 2s an object of grief or ter 
rour. 2 Mac. vii. 
4. To obſerve religiouſly.” . xiv. 6. 
To pay attention to. 
. To feſpect; to have relation to. 
To look towards. 8 
REGARD. fe [regard, French, ] 
1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 


i Atterbury. 
2. Reſpect; z reverence. Milton, 
3. Note; eminence. Spenſer. 
4 Reſpect ; 3 account. Hooker. 


ö. Relation; reference. Matis. 
Look ; aſpect directed to . 


7. Proſpect; object of fight. . 
REGA'RDABLE, 4. [from regard.] 

1. Obſervable, Brown, 

2. Worthy of notice. Carew. 


Ray. . REGA'RDER, J. [from regard.] One that 


regards. 
REGA'RDFUL, 4. [Yegerd and full. ] At- 

tentive; taking notice 1 
rd. South, 


REGA RDFULLV. ad. eat regard ful. ] 
1. Attentively ; heedfully, 


2. Reſpectfully. Shakeſpeare. 


| REGARDLESS. 4. [from regard.] Heed- 


leſs ; negligent; inattentive. Spenſer. 
REGA/RDLESLY, ad. {from . | 
Without heed, 1 


7 
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REGA/RDLESNESS. ſ. [from regardleſs. ] 
Heedleſneſs; negligence z inattention. 
RE'GENCY. /. [from regent. ] ; 
1. Authority; government. . Grew. 

- 2, Vicarious government. Tempi. 
3. The diftri&t governed by a vicegerent. 

Milton. 
4. Thoſe to whom vicarious regality is in- 
truſted. _ 

To REGE'NERATE. v. a. [regenero, Lat.] 
1. To reproduce ; to produce anew. Black. 
2. To make to be born anew ; to renew! 
by change of carnal nature to a chriſtian 
life. | Addiſon. 

REGE'NERATE. a, [regeneratus, Latin, ] 
1. Reproduced, Shaksſpeare, 

2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 

Milton. Wake, 

REGENERA'TION. ſ. [regeneration, F re] 
New birth; birth by grace from carna 
affections to a chriftian life. Tit. iii. 5. 

REGE'NERATENESS. /. [from regenerate. ] 
The ſtate of being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. a. [regent, Fr, regens, Lat. 
1. Governing; ruling, Hale. 


2. Exerciſing vicarious authority, Milton. 


RECENT. F. 
1. Governour; ruler. Milton. 
2, One inveſted with vicarious royalty, 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
RE'GENTSHIP. y. [from regent. ] 
1, Power of rm 3 1 ; 
- 2, Deputed authority, hakeſpeare. 
REGER MINA*TION. . [re and 3 
tion.] The act of ſprouting again, 
RE'GIBLE. a2. Governable, 
RE'GICIDE, ſ. [regicida, Latin.] 
1. Murderer of his king. Dryden. 
2. Murder of his king. Decay of Piety, 
RE'GIMEN, ſ. [Latin.] That care in diet 
and living, that is ſuitable to every parti- 
cular courſe of medicine, wi, 
RE'GIMENT, /. [regement, old ney” 
1. Eftabliſhed government; polity. Hooker. 
2. Rule; authority. Hale. 
3. A body of ſoldiers under one colonel, 
Waller. 


Die, 


REGIMENTAL, 4. [from regiment.] Be- 


longing to a regiment ; military. : 
RE'GION. /. [region, French; regio, Latin, ] 


1. Tract of 3 country; tract of ſpace. 
5 Shakeſ} care. 
2. Part of the body. Shakeſpeare, 
Place; rank. Shakeſpeare. 


R org fe [regifire, French; regiſtrum, 
atin, | 
1, An account of any thing regularly kept, 
"wy Spenſer. Bacon. 
2. The officer whoſe buſineſs is to k 
the regiſter. | | 
To REGISTER. v. 4. [regiftrer, French. ] 
To record; to preſerve by authentick ac- 
counts. ö Audi ſon. 
REGISTRY, ſ. [from reg iter. ] 458 


REG 
1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter, 
3 Graunt, 
2. The place where the regiſter is kept, 
3- A ſeries of facts recorded, Temple. 
RE*GLEMENT. ſ. [French.] Regulation. 
Bacon. 
RE'GLET. /. [reglette, French. ] Ledge of 
wood exactly planed, by which printers ſe- 
parate their lines in pages widely printed. 
RE'GNANT, 2. [French.] Reigning ; pre- 
dominant; prevalent ; having power. 
To REGO'RGE. v. a. [re and gorge] _ 
1. To vomit up; to throw back. Hayw. 
2, To ſwallow eagerly, Milton, 
To ſwallow back. Dryden. 
To REC RAF T. v. a, [regrefſer, French. ] 
To graft again. Bacon. 
To REGRANT. v. a. [re and grant.] To 
grant back. r SHliße. 
To RE'GRATE. v. 2. 2 
1. To offend; to ſhock. Dienbam. 
2. To engroſs; to foreſtal. Spenſer. 
REGRA “TER. ſ. [regrattier, Fr.] Fore- 
ſtaller; engroſſer. | | 
To REGREE'T, v. 4. To reſalute; to greet 
a ſecond time, Shakeſpeare. 
REGREE'T, /. Return or exchange of ſalu- 
tation. e Sbaleſpeare. 
REGRE'SS, ſ. Cregreſſus, Latin.] Paſſage 
back; power of paſſing back. Burnet. 
To REGREſSS, v. n. [regreſſss, Latin. ] 
To go back; to return. Browne 
REGRE'SSION. /. [regrefſus, Latin, ] The 
act of returning or going back. Brown, 
REGRE'T, ſ. [regret,, French; regretto, 
Italian.] - | 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt; bitterneſs 
ef reflection. Saut b. 
2. Grief; ſorrow, Clarendon, 
3. Diſlike ; averſion. Decay of Piety. 
To REGRE'T. v. a. [regretter, French.] 
To repent; to grieve at. Boyle. 
REGUE'/RDON. ſ. [re and guerdon.] Re- 
ward; recompence. Sbaleſpeare. 
To REGUERDON. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To reward. ä _ Shakeſpeare, 
RE'GULAR, 3. [regularis, Latin, ] 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
mode preſcribed, Addiſon, 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. ope. 
3. In geometry, regular gs is a ſolid, 
whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all 
equal: there are five ſorts. 1. A pyramid 
comprehended under four equal and equila- 
teral triangles. 2. A cube, whoſe ſurface 
is compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equi- 
lateral triangles. 4. That which is con- 
tained under twelve equal and equilateral 
pentagons, 5. A body conſiſting of twenty” 
equal and equilateral triangles, IM 
4. la- 


R E. 1 


4. Inftituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms. 

REOULAR. /. [regulier, French.] In the 

_ Romiſh church, all perſons are faid to be 

» that do profeſs and follow a certain 

of life, and obſerve the three vows of 

poverty, chaſti and obedience. Ayliſſe. 

pero, ll, an {> an French. ] 
es ants to rule, 

2, Method; certain order. 12 


— 


1. The a& of regulati 
= Method; the effect of regulates 
GU LA'TOR. J. [from regulate. 
1. One that «217 by Grew, 
the motion equable, 
RE*GULUS. / [Latin ; regule, French, ] 
The finer and moſt weighty part 8 2 
incy. 
To REGU*RGITATE. v. n. [re and gu- = 
Latin.]J To throw back; to * bac 


To > RECURCIT ATE. . 2. To 1 . 


REGURGITATION. /. 2 
zate.] Reſorption ; 1 ul of f rom ro. 


To REHEA'R. D ts [re and bear.] To 
Hear again. 
NEA RSA. f [from ele. 


r. Repetition; recital. euth, 
2. The recital of any thing previous te 
| exhibition, | 
To REHEA'RSE. v. 4. [from rabear. 
Skinner. 
1. To repeat; to recite. Srorf :. 
2. To relate; to tell. : Dryden, 


3- To recite previoully to publick exhibi- 
tion. Dryden. 
To REJECT. 2. 4. Lade, Latin. 7 
1. To diſmiſs without compliance wi 
propoſal, or acceptance of offer, KXnolles, 
2. To caſt off; to make an abject. 7. 
3. To refuſe; "not to accept. Locke. 
4. To throw aſide, 
REJE'CTION. /. [reje77o, Latin. ] The act 
of caſting off or throwing afide, Bacon. 
REIGLE. 7 [regle, French. ] A hollow cut 
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. ide any thing. Carew. 
| Te K IGN, v. 2. [regno, Latin; regner, 

French. ] 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign autho- 


Cowley, 
2. To be predominant ; to prevail. 1 
To obtain power or "dominion. Romans. 
: Ric fe [regmm, Latin.] 
1. Royal aut otity; e Pope, 


2. That part of a machine Which makes 


RE 7 


2. Time of a king” s government. 9 
3. Kingdom; dominions. 


To REIMBO/DY. v. 1. Le and ae. 


To embody again. Boyle; 
To REIMBURSE. v. a. Cre, in, and bourſe, 
French, a purſe. ] To repay; to * loſs 
or expence by an equivalent. Sift; 
REIMBU'RSEMENT. . [from remburſe 55 
Reparation or repayment. Aylife, 
To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [re _ im- 
epnate,] To impregnate anew. Broesur. 
REIMPRE'SSION. /. [re and rin ] 
A ſecond or repeated impreſſion. 
INAY » [reſnes, French. ] 
e part of the bridle, which extends 
| *. the horſe's head to the driver's or 
rider's hand, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, 
or for government. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To give the REIxs. To give licenſe, 
Milton. 
To REIN, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. Milton, 
2. To reſtrain; to controul. Shakeſpeare, 
REINS. /. [renes, Latin. 1 The kidneys 
the lower part of the ba Fob xix. 
To REIN SE RT, v. a. [re and rnfert.] To 
inſert a ſecond time. 
To REIN SPT RE. v. 4. Ire and N 2 To 
inſpize anew. 
To REINSTA'L. v. 4. [re and inflal. 3 
1. To feat again. Million. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. are. 
To RFINSTA/TE . 4, fre Logs we 1 
To put again in poſſeſſion. ſon, 
To REINTEGRATE. v. a. [re and integer, 
Latin. ] To renew with regard to any ſtate 
or quality. Bacon. 
To NEIN VEST. v. 4. Cre and inveſt.] To 
inveſt anew. 
To 3 CE. v. 2. [regouir, French. ] To 
be glad; to joy; 3 to exult. Milton. 
To REJAQVCE, b. 4. To exhilarate; to 
adden. 9 
REJOFCER. ſ. [from reaice.] One that 


© rejoices, _ Taylor. 

* REJOIN. . a. rw, French, 7 

| o join again, Brown, 
4 To meet one again. Pope. 


To REJOIN. V.n, To anſwer to an an- 


ſwer, Dryden, 
REJOIUNDER, 2 from rejein.] 

1. Reply to an anſwer. Glanville, 
2, Reply; anſwer, Shakeſpeare. 


l LT. 75 [rejailler, French. ] Shock 3 
ceuſſion. Sou b. 
REIT, Sedge or ſea- weed. na 4 
To REVTERATE. v. a. [re and itero, La- 
tis. ] To repeat again and again. 3 
Smalri, 
REITERA'TION. 1. [reiteration, Frenc 7 
from reiterate. ] Repetition. » Be 


To RG DGE, v. a, ap and 7 Sr 


trial, 
To REKI'NDLE, v. 4. [re and kind/e,] 


R E I. 


re- examine; to review; to recal to a new 
ial Pope. 
To 
ſet on fire again. Cbeyne. Pope. 
To RELA/PSE. v. n, | relapſus, Latin.] 
1. To flip back; to ſlide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 
fickneſe. Wiſeman, 


RELA'PSE. ſ. from the verb. 


1. Fall inte vice or errour once forſaken, 


Milton, Rogers. 


2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to 
ſick neſs. 5 Spenſer. 
. Return to any ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
To RELA'TE, v. a. [relatus, Latin. 
1. To tell; to recite, Bacon. 
2. To ally by kindred. Pope. 
3. To bring back; to reſtore, Spenſer, 
To RELA'”TE. v. n. To have reference; 


to have reſpect. Locke. 
RELA”TER. /. [from relate, ] Teller; nar- 
rator. | Braun. 


RELA'TION, ſ. Crelation, French, ] 
1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or 


thing. Waller. Soutb. 
2. Reſpect; reference; regard. Locke, 
3- Connexion between one thing and an- 
other, 3 Shakeſpeare, 


4. Kindred; alliance of kin. Dryden. 
5. Perſon related by birth or marriage; 


kinſman, kinſwoman. Swift, 
6. Narrative; tale; account; narration, 
Dennis, 


RELATIVE. a. [relativus, Latin.] 
1. Having relation; reſpecting. Locke, 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as re- 


ſpecting ſomething elſe. South, 
3. Particular; poſitive; cloſe in connec- 
o Sbaleſpeare. 


RELATIVE. ſ. 
1. Relation; kinſman. - Tayhr, 
2, Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. 
| Aſcbam. 
3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
Locke. 


RELATIVELY, ad, [from relative, ] As 


it reſpects ſomething elſe z not abſolutely. 


Spratt, 


RE'LATIVENESS. /. [from relative.) The 
ſtate of having relation. 

To RELAX. v. a. [relaxo, Latin.] 
1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe. Bacon. 
2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigo- 


rous. Swift, 
3. To make leſs attentive or laboriovs, 
Vanity of Wijhes, 


4. To eaſe; to divert, 
x To open; to looſe. Milton. 
To RELAX. v. u. To be mild; to be re- 
miſs; to be not rigorous, Prior, 
RELAX A'TION, . relaxation, French.] 
1. Diminution of tenficn; the act of 


REL 
looſening, 
2, Ceſſation of reſtraint, Burnet, 
3. Remiſſion; abatement of rigour. 
| Hooker. 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 
| Addiſon. 
RELA'Y. . e French.] Horſes on 
the road to relieve others, | 
To RELEA'SE. v. a. [relaſcher, French. ] 
1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervi- 
tude. Matthews 
2, To ſet free from pain, 


3. To free from obligation, Milton: 
4. To quit; to let go. Dryden. 
5. To relax; to ſlacken, Hooker. 


RELEA'SE. /. [relaſche, French, from the 
verb, ] 
1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, 


or pain. Prior. 


2. Relaxation of a penalty. 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. Bacon, 
4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 
creditor, | 
To RE'LEGATE, v. a. [releguer, French; 
relego, Latin.] To baniſh; to exile, 
RELEGA'TION. . [relegatio, Latin. ] Ex- 
ile; judicial haniſhment. 4. 
To RELE'NT. v. n. Pralentir, French. 
1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard. 
5 Bacon, 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt, Boyle. 
3. To grow leſs intenſe, Sidney. Digby, 
4. To ſoften in temper ; to grow tender; 


to fee] compaſſion, Milton. 
To RELENT. v. a. 5 

1. To ſlacken; to remit, Spenſer. 

2. To ſoften; to mollify. penſer. 


RELE'NTLESS. a. [from relent.] Unpity- 
ing; unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. 
Prior, 
RE'LEV ANT, a. [French,] Relieving. 
RELEVA'TION. ſ. Crelevatio, Latin.] A 
raiſing or lifting up. | 
RELIANCE. /. [from rely.] Truſt ; de- 
ndance; confidence. Woodward, Rogers. 
RE'LICK. ſ. [religuie, Latin. ] 
1. That which remains; that which is left 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt. It is 
generally uſed in the plural. Spenſer. 
2. It is often taken for the body deſerted by 
the ſou], _Milton, Pope. 
3. That which is kept in memory of ano- 
ther, with a kind of religious veneration. | 
| Addiſon, 
RE'LICKLY. ad. [from relick.] In the 
manner of relicks. Donne. 
RE'LICT. /. [relife, old French.] A wi- 
dow ; a wife deſolate by the death of her 
huſband, Spratt. Garth, 
RELIE F. ſ. [relief, French.] 
1. The prominence of a figure in ſtone or 
metal; the ſeeming prominence of a pic- 
ture, | Pope. 
3 2, The 


Arbuthnot, 
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REL 


2. The recommendation of any thing, by 


the interpoſition of ſomething different. 
3. Alleviation of calamity z mitigation of 
pain or forrow. Milton. 
4. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. 
Dryden. 
5. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. [Relevium, law Latin.] Legal remedy 
of wrones. | h 
'RELIE'V ABLE, a. [from relieve. ] Capable 
of relief. Hale. 
To RELIEVE. [relewe, Latin.] 
1. To recommend by the interpoſition of 


ſomething diſhmilar. Stepney. 
2. To ſupport; to affiſt. Brown. 
3. To eaſe pa'n or ſorrow, | 

4. To ſuccour by aiſiſtance. . Dryden. 


5. To ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing an- 
other on his poſt. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To right by law. 
RELIE “VER. ſ. [from relieve.] One that 
relieves. | Rogers. 
RELIE “VO. ſ. [Italian] The prominence 
of a figure or picture. Dryden. 
To RELYGHT. v. a. [re and Iigbe.] To 
light anew. Pope. 
RELYGION. ſ. [religis, Latin.] 
1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 
and puniſhments. Ben, Jobnſen. 
2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worfhip as 
oppoſite to others. More. Tillatſon. 


 REVGIONIST. /. [from religien.] A bigot 


to any religious perſuaſion, Swift, 
RELYGIOUS. a. [religieſus, Latin, ] 


1. Pious; diſpoſed to the duties of religion, © 


| Milton. 
2. Teaching religion. Morton. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the 


vows of poverty, chaſtity, and vbedicnce, 


Adaiſon. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. | | 
RELVGITOUSLY. ad. [from religicus.] 
1. Picuſly; with obedience to the dictates 
of religion, 
2. According to the rites of religion. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
3. Reverently ; with veneration. Duppa. 
4. Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. Pacer. 


RELI'GIOUSNESS. /. [from religious.] 


The quality or ſtate of being religious. 
To RELUNQUISH. v. a. [Delinguo, Latin, ] 
1. To forſake; to abandon; to leave; to 


defcrt. Davies. 
2, To quit; to relcaſe; to give up. 

| 8 
3. To forbear; to depart from. Hooker, 


RELYNQUISHMENT. /. from relinguiſb.] 
The act of forſaking. South, 
RELISH. /. {from relecher, French, to lick 


again.] 


1. Tate; the effect of any thing on the 


R E M 


palate; it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing 


taſte. | | Boyle, 
2. Taſte ; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible, 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. Liking ; delight in any thing. Addiſon, 
4. Senſe ; power of- perceiving excellence ; 
taſte. . Seeds Serm, 
5. Delight given by any thing ; the pov er 
by which pleaſure 1s given, Hddiſon, 
6. Caſt; manner. Pope. 
To RE'LISH. v. a, [from the noun.] 


1. To give a taſte to any thirg. Dryden, 
2. To taſte; to have a liking, Shakeſp, 
Baker, 

To RE'LISH, v. n. 
1. To have a pleaſing taſte, Hakewi!l, 
2. To give pleaſure. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To have a flavour, Woodward, 


RELT'SHABLE. a. | from reliſp.] Guſtable; 
having a taſte. 

To RELIVE. v. . [re and live.] To re- 
vive; to live anew, Spenſer, 

To RELO'VE. v. a. [Ire and /zye.] To love 
in return. - Boyle, 

RELU'CENT. a. [relucens, Latin.] Shin 
ing; tranſparent. Tbemſon. 

To RELU “CT. v. 3. [relufor, Latin.] To 


ſtruggle again. Decay of Piety. 
- RELU*CT ANCE. ? fe [relufer, Latin. | 
RELU'CTANCY. $ Unwillizgnefs; repug- 


nance, - | Boyle, Rogers. 
RELUCTANT, 2. re re, Latin.] Un- 
withng; acting with repugnance, Jictell. 
To RELUCTATE. ». 3. | rclu&or, Latin. ] 
To refit; to ſtruggle againſt. Dec. of Prety, 
RELUCTA'TION. /. [ relu&eor, Latin.] Re- 
puęnance; reſiſtance. Bacon, 
To RELU ME. v. a. To light anew; to re- 
kindle, | Pope. 
To RELU'MINE. v. a. To light anew, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To RELY”. . n. [re and /ye.] To lean up- 
on with confidence; to put truſt in; to reſt 
upon; to depend upon. South. Rogers. 
To REMAIN, v. . [remaneo, Latin. ] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 


number, Fob xxvii. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left. 
Milton. 
3. To be left after any event. Locle. 
4. Not to be loſt. Spenſer. 


. To be left as not compriſed. Locke. 

To REMAVN. v. a. To await; to be left 

to. Spenſer. 
REMAIN. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Relick; that which is leſt. Generally 


uſed in the plural, Pepe. 
2. The body left by the ſoul. Pope. 
3. Abode; habitation, Shakeſpeare. 


REMATINDER. 2. from remain. | Remain- 


ing; refuſe ; left, Shakeſpeare. 
REMALNDERK. . | 
Bacon. 


1. What is left, 
| | 2. The 


REM 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed ; 


remains. N Shakeſpeare, 
To REMA'KE. v. a. [re and mate. To 


make anew. Glanville, 
To REMA'ND, v. a. [re and mando, Lat.] 
To ſend back; to call back. Dawes, 
RE'MANENT,. /. | remanens, Latin. ] The 
part remaining. | Bacon, 
REMA'RK. /. [remargue, French. ] Obſer- 
vation; note; notice taken. Collier. 
To REMA “RK. v. a. | remarguer, French. ] 
1. To note; to obſerve. - Locke, 


2. To diſtinguiſh; to point out; to mark, 
REMA“ RK ABLE. a. | remarkable, French, ] 
Obſervable; worthy of note. 

| ' | Raleigh. Watts, 
REMARKABLENESS. ſ. [from remark- 
able.] Obſervableneſs; worthineſs of ob- 


ſervation. : 


| REMARKABLY. ad. [from remarkable. 


Obſervably; in a manner worthy of ob- 
ſervation, Milton. Watts, 
REMA'RKER, ſ. [remarkeur, French. ] 
Obſerver ; one that remarks. Watts. 


REME'DIABLE, 4. [from remedy. ] Capable 


of remedy. 
REME'DIATE. a, [from remedy. ] Medi- 
cinal ; affording a remedy. Shakeſpeare. 


REME'DILESS. a. [from remedy.] Not 


admitting remedy ; irreparable; cureleſs. 
4 Raleigh. 
REME'DILESSNESS. ſ. [from remedi/eſs. |] 
Incurableneſs, 
REME'DY, ſ. [remedium, Latin.] 
1. A medicine by which any illneſs is 
cured. | Swwifr, 
2, Cure of any uneaſineſs. Dryden. 
3+ That which counteracts any evil. Locke. 
4. Reparation; means of repairing any 
hurt, ; Shakeſpeares 


1. To cure; to heal. Hooker, 
2. To repair or remove miſchief. 

To REME'MBER. v. a [remembrare, Ital.] 
1. To bear in mind any thing; not to for- 
get. Pſalms. 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. Sidney. 
3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to 


the attention. Locle. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward 
or puniſhment, Milton. 
5. To mention; not to omit. Ayliſfe. 
6. To put in mind; to force to recollect; 
to remind. | Sidney. 
REMEMEERER. .. [from remember.] One 
who remembers, | Wotton. 
REMEMBRANCE. {, [remembrance, Fr.] 
1. Retention 1” memory. Denham. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea. 
5 Locke. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of uſe. 
: Shakeſpeare, 


REM 


4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to ano- 


1 ther. a Adiliſon. 
5. Account preſerved. lat, 
6. Memorial. Dryden. 
7: A token by which any one is kept in 
the memory. Shakcſprares: 


8. Notice of ſomething abſent. G4 abeſp, 
REME'MBRANCER. h. [from remem- 

brance. } 

1. One that reminds; cne that puts in 

mind, 5 h Tayler. 

2. An officer of the Exchequer. Bacen. 
To REMERCIE. v. a. | remercier, French. ] 


To thank. Spenſer. 
To RE'MIGRATE. v. 2. [remigro, Latin. ] 
To remove back again. Boyle. 
REMIGRA'TION. ſ. [from remigprate. ] 
Removal back again. Hale. 
To REMUND, v. a. [re and mind.] To put 
in mind; to force to remember. South. 
REMINI'SCENCE. ſ. [| reminiſcens, Latin.] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. Hale. 


' REMINISCE'NTIAL. a. [from remini- 
cence.] Relating to reminiſcence, Brown, 


REMI'SS. a. [remis, Fr. remiſſus, Latin. 
1. Not vigorous; flack. Woodward. 
2. Not careful; ſlothful. Shakeſp. 
3. Not intenſe, Roſcommon. 

REMI'SSIBLE. a. [from remit.] Admit- 
ting forgiveneſs. 

REMI“SSION. ſ. [remifſion, Fr. remiſſio, 
Latig.] a 
1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

N a Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. Woodward, 
3. In phyfick, remiſſion is when a diſtem- 

per abates, but does not go quite off before 
it returns again, 


4. Releaſe. | Addi ſon. Swift. 
8. Forgiveneſs ; pardon. Taylor, 


To REMF'DY, v. a. [remedier, French.] "RE*MISSLY. ad. [from remiſs.] 


1. Careleſly; negligently ; without cloſe 
attention, | 5 a Hooker, 
2. Not vigorouſly; not with ardour or 


eagerneſs ; ſlackly. Clarendon. 


REMI'SSNESS. /. from rem!/s, ] Careleſs- 
_ neſs; negligence ; coldneſs; want of ar- 
dour. Rogers. 

To REMIT. v. a. ſremitta, JLatin.] 

1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe. Milton. 
2. To forgive a puniſhment. Dryden, 
3. [ Remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. 

Shakeſpeare. 
4. To give up; to reſign. Hayward, 
5. To defer; to refer. Gow. of the Tongue. 


6. To put again in cuſtody. Dryden. 
7. To ſend money to a diſtant place. 
| Addiſon. 


8. To reſtore. Hayward, 

To RE MI'T. T. 7, # : . 
1. To ſlacken; to grow lels intenſe. 

| Bregme. 
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REM 
2. To abate by growing leſs eager, South, 
3- In phyſick, io grow by intervals leis 
violent, | 

REMI"TMENT. ſ. [from remit.] The act 
of remitting to cuſtody. 

REMITTANCE. /. n remit. ] 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant 
place. | i 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place, Addiſon. 

REMPTTER. /. {remetrre, Fr.] In common 
law, a reftitution of one that hath two 
titles to lands or tenements, and is ſeized 

of them by his latter title, unto his title 
that is more ancient, in caſe where the 
latter is defeRive. Cove]. 

RE MNANT. /. [from 9 Reſidue; 
that which is left. bade ſpeare. 


REMNANT. a. Remaining; yet left. 
Prior. 
REMO'LTEN. part. [from remelt.] Melted 
again. | Bacon, 


REMO'NSTRANCE. /. [remonftrance, Fr.] 
1. Show; diſcovery. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Strong repreſentation. Hooker, 

To REMO'NSTRATE. v. . ſremonſfiro, 
Latin. ] To make a ſtrong repreſentation ; 
to ſhow reaſcas. 

RE*MORA. ſ. [ Latin.] 

1. A let or obſtacle. 
2. A fiſh or kind of worm that ſticks to 

_ hips, and retards their paſſage through the 
water. Grew. 

To REMO'RATE. v. 4. [remorer, Latin. ] 

To hinder, 

REMO RSE. g. [remorſus, Latin. ] 

1. Pain of guilt. Clarendon. 
2. Tenderneſs; pity; ſympathetick ſor- 
row. Spenſer, 

REMO*'RSEFUL. a. [remorſe and full. 

Tender; compaſſionate, Shakeſpeare, 

REMO'RSELESS., 3. {from remorſe, ] Un- 
pitying; cruel; ſavage. Milton. South, 

REMO”TE. 4. | remtus, Latin, ] 

1. Diftant ; not immediate, Locke, 

2. Diſtant ; not at hand. 9 

3. Removed far off; placed not near. 
Locke, 

4. Foreign. | | 

5. Diftant ; not cloſely connected. Clanv. 

6. Alien; not agreeing. Locke. 

7. Abſtracted. . 

REMO'TELY. 42d. [from remote.] Not 

nearly; at a diſtance, Brown. Smith, 

REMO“ TENESS. /. eg remote. | State 
of being remote; diſtance ; not nrarneſs. 

i | | Boyle. 

REMO'TION, f. [from r-motur, Latin. ] 
The act of removing; the ſtate of being 
removed to diſtance. Brotun. 

REMO“ VABLE. a. {from remæue.] Such 
as may be removed. 


REMO'VAL, /. [from remetv.] 


Spenſer, 


REN 


7. The act of putting out of any place. 


Hooler, 
2. The act of putting away, Arbutbnot. 
3. Diſmiſſion from a poſt. Swift, 
4. The ſtate of being removed, Locke, 


To REMO'VE. v. a, [removeo, Latin, ] 
1. To put from its place; to take or put 
away. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To place at a diſtance. Lecke, 
To REMO'VE. v. u. IE: 
1. To change place. | 
2. To go from one place to another, 


Dryden, 
REMOVE, /. [from the verb.] | 
I. Change of place. 


2. Suſceptibility of being removed. 


Glanville, 

3. Tranſlation of one to the place of ano- 

ther. Shakeſpeare, 
4. State of being removed, Locke. 


5. Act of moving a cheſman or draught. 
6. Departure; act of going away. Waller, 
7. The act of changing place. Bacon. 
8. A ſtop in the ſcale of gradation. Locke, 
9. A ſmall diftance, Rogers. 
10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon 
different feet, Swift, 
REMO'VED. particip. a. Remote; ſepa- 
rate from others. | Shakeſpeare, 
REMO'/VEDNESS. ſ. [from removed. | The 

| ſtate of being removed; remoteneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
REMO'VER. ſ. [from remove.] One that 
removes. Bacon. 
To REM OU NT. v. 2. [LFemonter, Fr.] To 
mount again. „ JP YGOws 
REMUNERABLE. @. [from remunerate.] 
Rewardable. ö 

To REMUNERATE. v. a. Cremunero, La- 

tin.] To reward; to repay; to requite, 
| Boyle. 
REMUNERA”TION. . [remuneratio, Lat.] 
Reward ; requital ; recompenſe ; repay- 
ment. Brown. 


REMUNERA'TIVE. 4. from remunerate. | 


Exerciſed in giving rewards, Boyle. 
To REMU*RMUR. wv. a. [re and murmur.] 
To utter back in murmurs; to repeat in 
low hoarſe ſounds, Pepe. 
To REMU*RMUR. v. n. [remurmuro, Lat. 
To murmur back; to echo a low hoarſc 
- ſound, | Dryden, 
RENA RD. ſ. [renard, a fox, French. ] The 
name of a fox, Dryden. 
RENA'SCENT. . ſrenaſcens, Latin.] Pro- 
duced again; riſing again into being. 
RENA'SCIBLE. a. {rea / or, Latin, ] Poſſi- 
ble to be produced again. 
To RENA'VIGATE. v. . Ire and nawigete. } 
To fail again. 
RENCOU'NTER; ſ. [remcontre, French. ] 
1. Claſh; collifion, Collier. 
5 a. Pet · 
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REN 
2. Perſonal oppoſition. Addiſn. 
. Looſe or caſual engagement Ad ſon. 
Sudden combat without premeditation. 
To REN COUNTER. 2. #. [rencontrer, Fr.] 
1. To claſh ; to collide. | 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
To ſkirmiſh with another, 
4. To fight hand to hand, | 
To REND. v. a. pret. and pret. paſſ. rent. 
[nen'van, on] To tear with violence ; 
to Jacerate, | Pope. 
RE'NDER, ſ. [from rend.] One that rends ; 


a fearer. 


To RE'NDER. v. 4. [rendre, French. ] 


1. To return; to pay back. Locke, 
2. To reſtore ; to give back, Addiſon. 
Proverbs, 


J. To sive upon demand. | 
4. To inveſt with qualities; to make, 


South, 

6. To repreſent z to exhibir. Shakeſp. 

6. To tranſlate, Barnet. 
7. 3o ſurrender; to yield; to give up. 

Clarendon. 


8. To offer; to give to be uſed. Matis. 
RE'NDER. . [from the verb.] Surrender, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
RENDE'ZVOUS, ſ. [rendezwous, French. ] 
1. Aſſembly; meeting appointed. Raleigh, 
2. A fign that draws men together. Bacon. 
3. Place appointed for aſſembly, Claren. 
To RENDE'ZV OUS, ©. z. { from the noun, ] 

To meet at a place appointed. 

RENDTITION. 4 from render. ] Surren- 

1 ! ; the act of yielding, 

.ENEGA'DE. 

RENEGA/DO. / [renegado, Spaniſh.] 
1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an 
apoſtate. | | Addiſon. 

2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a re- 

volter. | Arbuthnct.. 

To RENE'GE. v. a. [renego, Lat. renier, 

French. ] To diſown. King Charles. 
o RENE'W, v. a. [re and new, 

1. To renovate; to reſtore the former 
Nate, | Hebrews. 
2. To repeat ; to put again in at. Dryd. 
3. To begin again. - Dryden, 
4. In theology, to make anew ; to trans- 
form to new life. | Romans, 

RENE”"WABLE, a. [from renew. ] Capable 

to he renewed, 3 Swift, 


RENE'WAL, . [from renew, ] The act of 


renewing ; renovation. Forbes, 
RENUTENCY. . [from renitent.] That 
reſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs 
upon, or are impelled one againſt another, 
uincy. 
RENT'TENT, a. [renitens, Latin. ] Acting 
_ againft any impulſe by elaſtick power. 
| Ray. 

RE'NNET, . A putredinous ferment, 
F. loyer . 


1 
RE'NNET, ? ſ. A kind of apple. 
RENE” TING. Mortimer. 


To RE'NOVATE. v. a. 22 Latin. J 
To renew; to reſtore to the firſt ſtate. 


Tom ox. 
RENOVA'TION, f. Crenovatio, Lat.] Re- 
newal; the act of renewing, Bacon, 


To RENOU'NCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. re- 
nuncio, Latin.] To diſown ; to abnegate. 


| Du den. 
To RENOUNCE. v. #. To declare renun- 
ciation, Dryden. 


RENOUNCEMENT. ſ. from renouuce. ] 
Act of renouncing; renunciation. 
| Sbaleſpeare. 
RENO WN. ſ. Crenommée, French. ] Fame ; 
celebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. Waller. 
To RENOH WN. v. 4a, 3 Fr. from 
the noun.] To make famous. Pope. 
RENG”WNED. particip. a. [from renown. ] 
Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 


: ; Dryden. 
RENT. /. [from rend] A break; a lace- 
ration. X Addijens 
To RENT, v. a. ſrather to rend.] To tear; 
to lacerate, Eccluſ. 
To RENT. v. u. To roar; to bluſter. | 
| 7 Hudibras. 
RENT. /. [rente, French.] . 
1. Revenue; annual payment. Pope. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of ano- 
ther. 3 Waller 


To RENT. v. 4. renter, French, ] 
1. To hold by paying rent. Addijons 
2. To ſet to a tenant. . 

RENTA BLE. a. [from rent. ] That may 
be rented. | 

RENTAL. ſ. [from rent. ] Schedule or ac- 

count of rents. . | | 

RENTER. /. [from rent, ] He that holds 

by paying rent, - Locke. 

RENVE'RSED. a. [renverſe, Fr.] Over- 

turned. | . Spenſer. 

RENUNCIA'TION. 1. [renunciatic, Lat. 
The act of renouncing. Taylor. 

To REORDAAIN. v. a. [reordiner, Fr. 

To ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome 
defect in the commiſſion of miniſtry, 

REORDINA'TION, ſ. [from reordain. I 
Repetition of ordination. Atterbury. 

To REPA'CIFY.. v. a. [re and pacify.] To 

pacify again. Daniel. 

REPAI D. part, of repay. 2 

To REPAIR. v. a. [repare, Lat. reparer, 
French, ] 5 

1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 

PE Clarendon. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 
| Milton. 

3. To fill up anew, by ſomething put in 

the place of what is loſt, Milton, 

REPAIR. /. [from the verb.] Rep*ration 3 
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ſupply of loſs; reſtoration aftec dilapidati- 


on. Wilkins. 
To REP ATR. v. ». [repairer, French. ] To 

go; to betake himſelf. Pope. 
REPAIR. ſ. [repaire, French.] 


1. Reſort ; abode, 
2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither. 
Clarendon. 
REPATRER, /. [from repair.] Amender ; 
reſtorer, South, 
REPA'NDOUS, a. [repandas, Latin.] Bent 
upwards. Brown. 
RE'PARABLE. a. [reparadilis, Latin, ] Ca- 
pable of being amended, retrieved. Bacon. 
RE'PARABLY. ad. [| from reparable.] In a 


manner capable of remedy by reſtoration, 


amendment or ſupply, 


REPARA'TION. J. [reparatio, Latin.] 


1. The act of repairing. Arbutbnot. 
2. Supply of what is waſted. Arbutbnot. 
3. Recompence for any injury; amends. 


Dryden. | 


REPA*RATIVE. ſ. [from repair.] What- 
ever makes amends. \ VPotton. 
REPARTEE'. /. [repartie, Fren H.] Smart 
reply. Dryden. 
To REPARTEE.. v. a. To make ſmart re- 
plies. | Prior, 
To REPA'SS. v. a. [repaſſer, French.] To 
paſs again; to paſs back. Raleigh, 
Tp REPA'SS. v. 3. To go back in a road. 
Dryden. 

REPA'ST. ſ. [re and paſtus, Latin. ] 

1. A meal; act of taking food. Denbam. 
2. Food; victuals. Shakeſpeare. 
To REPA'ST. v. a. [r-paiftre, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To feed; to feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
REPA'STURE, /. [re and paſture. ] Enter- 

tainment. 
To RE PAV. v. a. [repayer, French.] 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 

in revenge. Bacon, 

2. To recompenſe, Milton, 

3. To requite either good or ill. Pope. 

4. To reimburſe with what is owned. 

Shakeſpeare, 
REPA'YMENT. /. [from repay, ] 

1. The act of repaying, 

2. The thing repaid. Arbuthnot, 
To REPEA'L. v. 3. [rappeller, French. ] 

1. To recall. Shakeſpeare, 

2, To abrogate ; to revoke. Dryden. 


REPEA L. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Recall from exile. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. Davies. 
To REPEA'T. v. 3. [reęcto, Latin, ] 

1. To iterate; to uſe again; to do again, 


Arbuthnot, 
2. To ſpeak again, Hooker, 
2. To try again. | : Dryden. 
4. To recite; to rehearſe, Milton. 


REPEA'TEDLY, ad. {from repeated, | Over 
and over; more than once. Stephens, 


Shakeſpeare. 


R 


REPEA “TER. ſ. [from repeat. 
1. One that repeats ; one that recites, 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will 
by compreſſion of a ſpring. 

To REPEL. v. a. [repello, Latin.] 


1. To drive back any thing. Hooker, 

2. To drive back an aſſailant. Dryden. 
To REPE'L. v. n. 8 

1. To act with force contrary to force im- 

preiſed. Newton, 


2. In phyſick, to repel in medicine, is to 
prevent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any par- 
ticular part, as would raife it into a tu- 
mour, Quincy. 
REPE'LLENT. ſ. [repellens, Latin. ] An ap- 
plication that has a repelling power. 


5 Wiſeman, 
REPE'LLER. ſ. [from repel. ] One that re- 
els. , 


To REPE'NT. v. =. [repentir, French. ] 
I. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow, 
| | King Charles. South, 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have ſuch ſorrow for fin, as produces 
amendment of life, Matthew, 
To REPE NT. v. a. 
1. To remember with ſorrow. Shakeſp. 
2. To remember with pious ſorrow. Don. 
3. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
; Prior. 
REPE'NTANCE, ſ. [ repentance, Fr, from 
- repent. ] | 
1. Sorrow for any thing paſt, , 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs 
of life ; penitence. Whitgifte, 
REPE'NTANT. 2. {repentant, French. ] 
1. Sorrowful for the paſt, 
2. Sorrowful for fin. Milton, 
3- Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. Shakeſp. 
To REPEO'PLE, v. a, [re and people, ] To 


ſtock with people anew, Hale. 
To REPERCU'SS, v. a. [ repercuſſus, Lat.] 
To beat beck; to drive back. Bacon. 


' REPERCU'SSION, ſ. [repercuſſis, Latin.] 
The act of driving back; rebound. Bacon. 
REPERCU'SSIVE. a. | repercufſif, French. ] 
1. Having the power of driving back, or 
cauſing a rebound, | 
2. Repellent, IP 
2. Driven back ; rebounding, 
REPERTI'TIOUS. 3. [repertus, French. ] 
Found ; gained by finding, OE 
REPERTORY. g. [repertorium, Latin. ] A 
treaſury ; a magazine. 
REPETTTION. /. [repetitio, Latin. ] 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. Arbuthrot. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. 
Hooker. 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
4. Recital ſrom memory, as diſtin&t from 
reading. 
Ts 


Bacon, 


<= +! 256 


To REPLENISH. v. n. To be ſtocked, 


To REPLE'VIN, 


REPLIC ACTION. /. [replico, Latin.] 
| Shakeſp.. 


5 
£ 
1 
; 


EEE 


To REPINE. v. n. [re and pine. ] To fret; 
to vex himſelf; to be diſcontented. Temple. 


REPI'NER. /. [from repine. ] One that frets 


or murmurs. | | 
To REPLA'CE. v. a. [replacer, French; 
re and place, | ; 


1. To put again in the former place, 
Bacon, 


2. To put in a new place. 


one part often over another. 
To REPLA'NT. v. a. [ replanter, French. ] 
To plant anew. 


REPLANTA'TION, , [from replant.] The 


act of planting again, 
To REPLE'NISH,. v. a. [re and plenus, Lat,] 


1, To ſtock ; to fill. Milton. 
2. To finiſh; to conſummate z to com- 
plete. Shakeſpeare, 


| | Bacon. 

REPLE'TE. a. [repletus, Latin, ] Full; 
completely filled, Bacon. 

REPLE”'TION. ſ. [repletion, French. ] The 
ſtate of being overfull. Arbutbnot. 

REPLE*VIABLE. a. [replegiabilis, barba- 
rous Latin. ] What may be replevined. 

v. 4. Spenſer. | replegio, 

To REPLE'VY. low Latin. ] To take 
back or ſet at liberty any thing ſeized upon 


ſecurity given. 


1. Rebound; repercuſſion. 

2. Reply; anſwer. | Broome. 

To REPLY”. v. n. [repliquer, French.] To 
anſwer ; to make a return to an anſwer. 

Atterbury. 

To RE'PLY. v. a. To return for an anſwer. 

| Milton. 

REPLY. ſ. [replique, Fr.] Anſwer; re- 

turn to an anſwer. Watts. 


REPLY/ER, ſ. (from reply.] He that makes 


a return to an anſwer, Bacon. 


To REPO'LISH, v. a. ſrep:lir, Fr. re and 


Poliſp.] To poliſh again. Donne. 
To REPORT. v. a. e ee Fr. ] 
1. To noiſe by popular rumour. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To give repute, 1 Tim, 
3. To give an account of, 
4. To return ; to rebound; to give back. 
: | Bacon. 
REPORT, /. from the noun.] 
1. Rumour ; popular fame. 
2. Repute; publick character. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Account returned, 1 Mac. 
4- Account given by lawyers of caſes, 
| Watts. 
5. Sound ; loud noiſe ; repercuſſion, 
Bacon, 


REPORTER. /..{from report.] Relater 
one that gives an account. Hayward. 


| Dryden. 
To REPLAI'T. v. a. [| re and plait, ] To fold 


REP 
REPO'RTINGLY. ad. [from reporting. ] 
By common fame, Shakeſpeare. 
REPO'SAL, ſ. [from repoſe. ] The act of 
repoſing. | Shakeſpeare, 
To REPO'SE. v. a. [ repono, Latin. ] | 
1. To lay to reſt. Milton. 
2. To place as in confidence or truſt, 


Rogers. 

3. To lodge; to lay up. Woodward, 
To REPOVSE. v. n. [repoſer, Fr.] 

1. To ſleep; to be at reſt, Chapman, 

2. To reſt in confidence, Shakeſpeare, 


REPO'SE. ſ. Crepes, Fr.] 
I. Sleep; reſt ; quiet. 
| Shakeſpeare. Philips. 
2, Cauſe of ret, ape Dryden. 
REPO'SEDNESS. ſ. [from repoſed. ] State 
of being at reſt, 
To REPO'SITE. v. a. [repofitus, Lat.] To 
lay up; to lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
Derbam. 
REPOST'TION, ſ. [from repeſite.] The 
act of replacing. ſeman. 
REPO'SITORY. . [ repofitorum, Lat.] A 
place where any thing is ſafely laid up. 
Ropers, 
To REPOSSE'SS. v. a. [re and p2ſeſs.} To 
poſſeſs again. Spenſer, 


To REPREHE'ND. v. a. [reprebends, Lat.] 


1. To reprove; to chide. Shakeſpeare. 
2, To blame; to cenſure. Philips. - 
3. To detect of fallacy. Bacon. 


4. To charge with as a fault, Bacon. 
REPREHE'NDER, ſ. [from reprebend.] 
Blamer; cenſurer. a Hooker. 
REPREHEF/NSIBLE. a. [reprebenfible, Fr.] 
Blameable ; culpable; cenſurable. 
REPREHE'NSIBLENESS. ſ. [from repre 
henfible, ] Blameableneſs. 
REPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from refreben- 
ſible. ] Blameably ; culpably. 
REPREHE/NSION. /. [reprebenfio, Lat.] 
Reproof; open blame. Hammond. 
REPREHE NSIVE. a, [from repreberd,] 
Given to reproof. 


To REPRESENT. v. a. [repraſento, Lat.] 


1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited 
were preſent. Muton, 
2, To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular 
character. Addi ſon. 
3. To fill the place of another by a vica- 
rious character. | 
4. To exhihit; to ſhow. Decay of Riety. 
REPRESENTA'TION, ſ. [ repreſentation, 
Fr, 
1. 133 likeneſs. Stilling fleet. 
2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
3. Reſpectful declaration. 


REPRESENTATIVE. a, [refreſentatify 
Fr.] | 
1. Frhibiting a ſimilitude. Atterbury. 


2. Pearing the character or power of ano- 


ther, Swift, 
REPRE- 


REP 


AFPRESENTATIVE. , 


1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 


Ae. 
2. One exercifing the vicarious power given 
by another. Blunt. 
3. That by which any thing is Pun 
. Locde. 
" REPRESE'NTER. f. [from repreſenr.] 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. BÞroworn, 
2. One who bears a vicarious character, 
3 Swift. 
REPRESE'NTMENT. /. [from repreſent. |] 
Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting the 
likeneſs of fomething, Taylor. 
To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreſſes, ta} 
1. To cruſh; to put down; to ſubdue, 
Hayward. 
2. To compreſs. Not proper. 
REPRE'SS. . from the verb.] Repreſ- 
fon; act of cruſhing. 
Gevernment of the Tongue, 
REPRE'SSION, ſ. {from repreſs. ] Act of 
repreſſing. King Charles. 
_ REPRE'SSIVE. 4. [from repreſs. ] Having 
power to repreſs ; acting to repreſs. 
To REPRIF'/VE. wv. a. To reſpite after ſen- 
tence of death; to give a reſpite, South, 
REPRIE'VE. /. [from the verb.] Reſpite 
after ſentence of death. Clarendon. 
To REPRIMA'ND. v. 4. | reprimander, Fr.] 
To chide ; to check; to reprehend; to 
reprove. : Avrbuthnzt, 
REPRIMA'ND., ſ. [reprimande, Fr.] Re- 
proof; reprehenſion. Add. ſon. 
To REPRTNT. v. a. [re 1 
1. To renew the impreſſion of any 2 
South, 
2. To print a new edition. Pope, 
REPRT SAL. /. [ repreſalia, low Lat.] Some- 
thing ſeized by way of retaliation tor rob- 
bery or injury. Pape. 
R PRVSE. ſ. [repriſe, Fr.] The act of tak- 
ing ſomething in retaliatien of injury. 
Dryden. 
_ To REPROA CH. v. 4. Creprocber, Fr.] 


7. To cenſure in opprcbrious terms, as a 


crime. Dryden. 

2. To charge with a fault in ſevere lan- 

guage. Milton. 
To vobraid in general. Rappers. 


REPRO ACH. [. [riproeche, Fr.] Cenſure; 
inſamy; ſhame. 
REPROA'CHABLE. a. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. | 
REPROA*CHBFUL, a. ſ from reproach, ] 
1. Ecurriious ; opprobrious. Shateſprare, 
2. Shamefu!; infamous ; vile, 
Hammond. 
AEPROA'CHEFULLY. ad. [ from reprocct, ] 
x. Opprobriouſly; ign.mimouſly ; ſcurr. - 
lou Ny. Sha: 7 eure. 
2. Shamefuliy ; inſamevſly, ; 


REPROSATE. as Irof rob us, Lat.] Loſt 


Nit. 


K K. * 
to virtue; loſt to grace; abandoned. 
5 South. 
REPROBATE. ſ. A man loſt to virtue; 
a wretch abandoned to wickedneſs, Taylor, 
To REPROPATE. v. a. [reprobo, Latin,] 
1. To difallow ; to reject. 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal 
deſtruction. Hammond. 
3. To abandon to his ſentence, without 
hope of pardon. Sout herne. 
RE'PROBATENESS. /. [from reprobate.] 
The ſtate cf being reprobate, 
REPROBA'TION. ſ. | reprobation, French,] 
1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of being 
abandoned to eternal deſtruction. 
| Shakeſpeare, Maine. 
2. A condemnatory ſentence, Dryden. 
To REPRODU CE. v. a. [re and ee wa 
To produce again; to produce anew, 


Newton, 
REPRODU”CTION, ſ. [from reproduce.] 
The act of producing anew. Boyk, 


REPROO F. ſ. [from reprove.] 
1. Blame to the face; reprehenſion. Pope. 
2. Cenſure; ſlander. Pſalms. 
REPRO'VABLE. a. [from reprove.] Cul- 
pable ; blameable; worthy of reprehenſion. 
| Taylor. 
To REPROꝶ VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to cenſure. 
2. To charge to the face with a fault; 
to check; to chide; to reprehend, 


Whitgifte. Taylor, 
3. To refute ; to diſprove, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To blame for. Carew, 


REPRO'VER. ſ. [from reprove.] A repre- 
hender ; one that reproves. South, 
To REPRU'NE. v. 4. [re and prune.] To 
prune a ſecond time, Evelyn, 
REPTILE. a, [reptile, Lat.] Creeping 
upon many feet. Gay. 
RE PT ILE. ſ. An animal that creeps upon 
many feet. Locke, Prior. 
REPUCBLICAN. 3. [from republick.] Pla- 
cing the government in the people. | 

RE U RLICAN. f. [from republick.] One 
w ho thinks a commonwealth without mo- 
narchy the beſt government, Addiſen, 

REPU'BLICK. /. [reſpublica, Lat.] Com- 
monwea!th ; ſtate in which the power is 
lodged in more than one. Ben, Fobnſon, 

REPUDIABLE. a, [from repudiate.] Fit 
to be rejected. | 

To REPU'DIATE. v. 8. [repudio, Latin.] 
Jo divorce; to reject ; to put away. 

Bentley, 

REPUDIA”TION. /. [from repudiate.] Di- 
vorce ; rejection. Arbutbnot. 

REPU*CNANCE, 

REPU'GNANCY. ; fe i 
1. Inconhitency ; contrariety, Bentley. 
2. ReluQtance z unwillingneſs; ſtruggle of 
oppoſite paſſion, . South, 

REPU'G- 


te aner 


4 
| 
* 
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RE'QUISITE, 4. Any tEing neceſſary. 


REQ 
REPU'GNANT. a. [repugnant, Er. ] 
1. Diſobedient ; not obſequieus. 

Shakeſpeare. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite,  Wadward. 
REPU'GNANTLY. ad. [from repugnant. ] 
Contradictorily. Brown, 
To REPU'LLULATE. v. n. [re and puliu- 
lo, Lat.] To bud again. Heuvel. 
REPU'LSE. ſ. {repwiſe, Fr. repulſe, Latin. ] 
The condition of being driven off or put 
aſide from any attempt. King Cbarles. 
To REPU “LSE. v. a, 1 Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive off. Knoltes, 
REPU'LSION, ſ. [repulſus, Lat.] The act 
or power of driving off from itſelf. - 
Arbuthnet, 
REPU'LSIVE, a. [from repulſe.] Driving 
off; having the power to beat back or drive 
off, 


. ' Newton, 
To REPU/RCHASE. v. a, [re and pur- 


chaſe.] To buy again. Shakeſpeare. 


RE POTABLE. 4. {from repute. ] Honour- 


Rogers. 


able ; not infamous. 
[from reputable. ] 
Att 


RE'PUTABLY. ad. 
Without diſcredit. 
REPUTA'TION, /. [reputation, Fr.] Cre- 


dit; honour; character of good. Addiſon, ' 


To REPU'TE. v. a. [reputo, Latin. J. To 


hold; to account; to think. Donne. 
RE PUT E. g. {from the verb.] 

1. Character; reputation. 

2. Eftabliſhed opinion. Milton, 


 REPU'TELESS. a. [from repute.] Diſre- 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


putable ; diſgraceful. 
REQUE'ST. f. [requeſte, Fr.] 


1. Petition; entreaty. 


>= Demand; repute z credit ; ſtate of be- 


ing defired. Boyle. 
To REQUE'ST, v. a. [requefter, Fr.] To 
aſk; to ſolicite ; to entreat. Kinolles, 
REQUE/STER. /. [from requeſt. ] Petiti- 
oner; ſoliciter. 
To REQUILCKEN. v. a, [re and guicken, ] 
To reanimate. Shakeſpeare. 
RE'QUIEM. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the 


dead-requiem or reſt. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Reſt; quiet; peace. andys. 
REQUVRABLE. @. [from require. } Fit 


to be required, | Hale. 
To REQUI'RE. v. 4. [require, Lat.] 
1. To demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 
Spelman, 
2. To make neceſſary ; to need. Dryden. 
RE'QUISITE. a. [ requifitus, Lat.] Neceſ- 
fary ; needful; required by the nature of 
things, Vale. 


Dryden. 
RE'CUISITELY. ad. [from requiſite.] Ne- 
ceſtarily ; in a requiſite manner. Boyle. 


RE'QUISITENESS, ＋. [from 3 requifite, ] 


= 
Neceſlity ; the ſtate of being requiſite, 


REQUI'TAL. /. [from reguite.] {2 
1, Return for any good or bad office z te- 
taliation. Hooler. 
2. Reward ; recompenſe. South. 
To REQUI'TE. vv. Aer Fr.] To 
repay; to retaliate good or ill; to recom- 
penſe. hs Thes 20-9 . ope. 
RE REWARD. ſ. The rear or laſt troop. | 
To RESALL. v. 4. [re and ſail.] To fail 
back. PAY, 342% &# - epe. 
RE SALE. .. [re and ſale.] Sale at ſecond 
hand. wr Bacon. 
To RESALU TE. v. 4. [reſaluto, Lat. re- 

ſaluer, Fr.] To ſalute of greet anew. 
; | Chapman, 
To RESCIND. v. 4. [reſcinds,' Lat. re- 
ſcinder, Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a 
i 3 $SION. / | 0 Re — 
b ( N. ſ. [reſciſſion, Fr. reſciſſus, 
Lat.] The act of cutting off; abrogation. 
Bacon. 
RESCT'SSORY. a. [reſciſſoire, Fr. reſcifſus, 
Lat.] Having the power to cut off. 
To RESCRILBE. v. a. [reſcribo, Lat.] 


* 
* 


1. To write back. Ayliffes 
2, To write over again, Heowel. 


RE'SCRIPT. ſ. [reſcriptum, Lat.] Edict 
of an emperor. LEP Bacon. 
To RE'SCUE. v. a. [reſcorre, old French. ] 
To ſet free from any violence, confinement, 
or danger, Shakeſpeare, 


RE'SCUE. . [reſcouſſe, old Fr.] Deliverance 


from violence, danger, or confinement, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
RE'SCUER, /. [from reſcue.] One that 
reſcues, 283 | 
RESEA'RCH. ſ. [recherche, Fr.] En- 
quiry; ſearch. 6 Ropers, 
To RESEARCH. v. a. [rechercher, Fr.] 
To examine; to enquire. Wotton. 
To RESEA'T, v. 4. [re and ſcat.] To 
ſeat again. Dryden. 
r One that ſeizes again. 
RESEI'ZURE. ſ. Cre and ſeixure.] Re- 
peated ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. 


Bacon. 


RESE'MBLANCE, ſ. [reſembiance, Fr.] 
Likeneſs; ſimilitude; repreſentation.” 

| | | 1 85 Hooker. 
To RESE'MBLE, v., a. e, Fr.] 


1. To compare; to repreſent as like ſome - 


thing elſe. _. Raleigb. 

2. To be like; to have likereſs to. 
To RESE “ND. v. 4. [re and ſend.) To ſend 

back; to ſend again. Shateſpeare, 
To RESE'NT. v. a. [reſentir, Fr.] 


1. To take well or ill. Bacon. 
2. To take ill; to conſider as no or 
affront, | tlion, 
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RES 

RESENTER, /. [from reſent.} One who 
feels injuries deep! Wotton, 

RESE/NTFUL. a. 12 and full.] Ma- 
lignant ; eaſily provoked to anger, and leng 
retaining it. 

RESENTINGLV. ad. —_ reſenting.] 
With deep ſenſe ; with ſtrong 3 


with anger. 
RESENTMENT. /. [reſſentiment, Fr] 


2. Strong perception o yr 11. 


Glanville. 
2. Deep ſenſe of in Swift. 


ry. 
RESERVATION. 70 [reſervation, Fr.] 


1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in 
2. Something kept back ; ſomething not 
given up, | Swift, 
3. 3 ſtate of W treaſured up. 
5 


RESE'RVATORY, /. 
Place in which ny 
kept. Moadevard. 
To RESERVE. v. a. r Lat.] 
1. To keep in ſtore; do ſave to ſome 
other purpoſe, Spenſer, 
2. To retain; to keep; to hold. 2 
Shakeſpear es 
3. To lay up to a future time. 
Dezay of Piety. 
RESERVE. , [from the * 
1. Store kept untouched, Lecke, 
Tillethn, 


2. Somethipg kept for exigence, 
3- Something concealed in the mind. 

Addi ſon. 
4. Exception; prohibition. Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. Rog ers. 
6. Modeſty; caution in perſonal behavi- 
our. Ps ior. 

RESERVED. 3. 2 referve.] 
N. alſh. 


1. Modeſt ; not looſely tree, 
2. Sulien ; "not open; not frank. 


; ryden. 
RESE*RVEDLY. ad. [ from reſerved. 16 


1. Not with frankneſs ; not with open- 
- neſs ; with reſerve. Wqwodward, 
2. Scrupulooſly ; MO: Pope. 
RESE'RVEDXNESS. Zhen reſerved, 
Cloſeneſs; want of fn: want © 
openneſs. Ben. Jobnſon. 
RESE*RVER. /. [frcm reſerve. ] One that 
reſerves, 
RESERVOUR, Ff. freſerviir, Fr.] Place 
where any thing is kept in ſtore. Pope. 
To RESE"T'TLE. v. 2. [re and {tth.} To 
ſettle a Sift, 
RESE' Hive. ſ. [from rſetile.] 
1. The act of ſettling again. Morris, 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. Merimer, 
RESFANCE. /. [from refiant. J Reſidence; 
abode; dwelling. Bacon, 
RESVANT. a. [rrart, Fr.] Reſident; 
preſent in a places Boller, 


RES 


To RESI'DE. wv. n. [refideo, Lat.] 
1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; te 


| ” reſent. Milton, 
2. {R efido, Latin.] To ſink ; to ſubſide ; 
to fall to the bottom. - Boyle, 


RE'SIDENCE, . [ reſidence, Fr,] 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. Hale. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. Milton, 
3- That which ſettles at the bottom of li- 
quors. Brown, 

RE'SIDENT. 2. [refidens, Lat.] Dwelling er 
having abode in any place. Burnet, 

RE'SIDENT. ſ. [from the adj.] An agent, 
miniſter, or officer reſiding in any diſtant 


place with the dignity of an ambaſſador, 

' Addiſon, 

RESIDE'NTIARY, 2. [from refident.] 
Holding reſidence. Mere. 


RESFDUAL. A. refiduum, Lat.] 
RESI'DUARY, 11 Relating to the reſidue; 
relating to the part remaining. Ayl fe. 


RE'SIDUE. /. [refiduum, Lat.] The remain- 


ing part; that which is left, Arbuthner, 

To RESIE GE. v. a. {re and fiege, Fr.] To 
ſeat again, Spenſer, 

To RESVGN. v. a. [refigno, Lat.] 

1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. Denb. 
2. Lo yield up. Locle. 
3. To give up in confidence, Trlltſon, 
4. To ſubmit; particularly to ſubmit to 
providence. Dryden. 
5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or mur- 
mur. | Shakeſpeare. 

RESIGNA'TION. /. [ refignation, Fr, * 

1. The act of reſigning or giving up a claim 

or poſſeſſion. | Hayward, 

2. Submiſſion ; unxeſiſting, acquieſcence, 

Addiſon, 

3. Submiſſion without murmur to the 
will of God, 

RESI'GNER, /. {from r://gn.] One that 
reſigns. 

RESI'GNMENT. /. from refign.] Act of 
reſigning, 

RESULIENCE. . from refilia, Latin, ] 

RESUYLIENCY A The act of ſtarting or 

a leaping back. 

RESULIENT, 3. 
or ſpri inging back, 
ESILI' TION. ſ. [refilio, Lat.] The act 
of ſpringing back; reſilience. 

RE SIN. f. [refira, Lat.] The fat ſulphu- 
rous part of ſome vegetable, which is na- 
tural or procured by art, and will 1ncorpo- 
rate with oil or ſpirit, not an aqueous 
menſtruum. Quincy. 

RE'SINOUS. a. [from re; refineanx, Fr.] 
Containing reſin; 5 conkiting of reſin. 

Boyle, 

RE'SINOUSNESS, ſ. from refinows, } I he 
quality of being reſinous. | 

RESIPISCENCE. /. [refipiſcence, Fr.] Wit 
dom after the fact ; repentance, T 

v 


- 


[reſitiens, Lat.] Starting 


Bacen. 
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RES 


To RESI'ST. v. 4. [refifto, Latin. ] 
1. To oppoſe; to act _—_ Shakeſpeare. 
2. To not admit impreſſion or force. 
| Million. 
7 ; 
RESISTENCE. | , [offence Fe. 
1. The act of refiſting ; oppoſition, 
. 1 Mac, 
2. The quality of not vielding to force or 
external impreſſion, Bacon, 
RESISTIBULIT'Y. g. [from reſiftible.] Qua- 
lity of reſiſting, Locke, 
RESI'STIBLE. a. [from refit.) That may 
be reſifted. | ate. 
RESI'STLESS. a. [from reſt, ] Irreſiſtable; 
that cannot be oppoſed, Raleigh, 
RESO'LVABLE. a. [from reſolve.] 
1. That may be analyſed or ſeparated, 
South, 
2. Capable of ſolution or of being made 
leſs obſcure. Brown, 
RESO'LUBLE. @. [reſoluble, Fr.] That 
may be melted or diſſolved. 
To RESO'LVE, v. a. [refobvo, Latin. ] 


1. To inform; to free from a doubt or 


difficulty, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſolve; to clear, Rogers, 
3. To ſettle in an opinion. GObakeſpeare, 
4. To fix in determination, Dryden, 


5, To fix in conſtancy; to confirm, 


Shakeſpeare, 
6. To melt; to diſſolve, Arbutbnot. 
7. To analyſe. Tillotſon. 


To RESO'LVE. VU, N. : 
1. To determine; to decree within one's 
ſelf. Milt:n, 
2. To melt; to be diffolved. 
Shakeſpeare, Southern, 
3- Ta be ſettled in opinion. Locke, 
RESO'LVE. /. Reſolution ; fixed determi- 
nation. 8 Dienbam. 
RESO'LVEDLY, ad. ¶ from reſolved.] With 
firmneſs and conſtancy. Grew. 
RESOLVEDNESS. lee reſeluad.] Re- 
ſolution; conſtaney; firmneis. | 
- | Decay of Piery. 
RESO'LVENT, ſ. [reſolwens, Latin. ] That 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 
Wiſeman. 


RESO'LVER. . [from e, 


1. One that forms a firm reſolution. 


Hammond. 


2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
parts, Boyle. 
RE'SOLUTE. 2. [reſolu, Fr.] Determined ; 
fixed; conſtant ; ſteady ; firm. | 
Shakeſpeare, 

RE'SOLUTELY. ad, ¶ from reſolute. ] De- 
terminately ; firmly; conſtantly ; ſteadily, 


Roſcommon, 


 RF'SOLUTENESS. ,. [from reſolute. ] De- 


terminateneſ* ; ſtate of being fixed i, reſo- 
- bution, Bogle. 


RES 


RESOLU'TION,. /. [reſolutio, Latin. ] 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. Brown. 
2. Analyſis; act of ſeparating any thing 
into conſtituent parts. Hale. 
3. Diſſolution. fe 
4. Fixed determination ; ſettled thought. 
f King Charles. 
5. Conſtancy ; firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good 
or bad, | Sidney. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 
juſtice, Hale. 
RE'SOLUTIVE, a. f[reſolutus, Lat. reſelu- 
tif, Fr.] Having the power to diſſolve. 
RESONANCE. /. [from r-ſone, Latin.] 
Sound ; reſound, Boyle, 
RE/SONANT. a. [refonart, Fr.] Reſound- 
ing. : Miſillon. 
To RESORT. v. 3. [reffortir, Fr.] 


1. To have recourſe. Clarendon, 
2. To go publickly, Milton, 
3. To repair to, Pope, 
4. To fall back, Hale, 


RESORT. /. {from the verb. 
1. Frequency; aſſembly; meeting. 


1 
2. Concourſe; confluence. wift, 
3. Act of viſiting. Shakeſpeare, 


4. Movement; active power; ſpring. 

' = Bacon, 

To RESOU'ND. v. a, Freſono, Latin,] 
1. To echo; to ſound back; to celebrate 
by ſound. | Peachain, 

2. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far, 


| Pope. 
3. To return ſounds; to found with any 


noiſe, -2 Milton, 
To RESOU'ND, v. . To be echoed back, 
| South. 

RE SOURCE. f. [reſſeurce, Fr.] Some new 
or unexpected means that offer; reſort z 
expedient. Dryden, 
Te RESO*W. v. a. [re and fow.] To ſow 
anew, | Bacon. 
To RESPEAK. v. n. [re and fpeak.] To 
anſwer. hbakeſpeare, 


To RESPE'CT, v. . [reſpe#us, Latin. ] 
1, To regard; to have regard to, Bacon. 
2. To conſider with a lower degree of re- 
verence. Sidney. 
3. To have relation to. 
. To look toward. 
RESPE'CT. ſ. [refpe&us, Latin.] 


Brown. 


1. Regard; attention. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Reverence; honour, Prior. 


3- Awful kindneſs, Locle. 
4. Goodwill, Shakeſpeare, 
c. Partial regard. Proverbs, 
5. Reverend character. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Manner of treating others, Metton. 
8. Conſideration; motive. Hooker, 
Relation; regard. Tilk: fon. 


RESPE'CTER. ſ. [from reſpect.] One that 
has partial regard, | 


sK 2 Rlea 
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RES 

RESPE'CTFUL, 2. Creſpect and full.] Ce- 
remonious ; full of outward civility. 

2 | Prior. 

RESPE'CTFULLY. ad. [from reſpeci faul.] 
With ſome degree of reverence, Dryden. 

RESPECTIVE: a. from repe&.] 

T, Particular; relating to particular. per- 
ſons or things. Burnet. 
2. Relative; not abſolute. Rogers. 
3. Worthy of reverence. Sbabſpeare. 
4. Accurate; nice; careful; cautious. 

4 ' a 3 Heeker. 

RESPE'CTIVELY. ad. from reſre&ive.] 
I, Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

| | Sc ut h. 
2. Relatively ; nat abſolutely. Raleigh. 
3. Partially; with reſpect to private views. 
Odſolete, ' Hooker, 
4. With great reverence, Shakeſpeare. 

RESPE'RSION, ſ. [reſper/io, Lat.] The act 
of ſprinkling, ; 

RESPIR 'TION. /. [reſpiratien, Fr. reſpi- 
ratio, from rejpirs, Latin. 
1. Ihe act of breathing. Bacon. 
2. Relief from toil. Milton. 

To RESPYRE. v. z. [L eſpire, Latin.] 

1. To breathe. Dryden, 
2. To catch breath. M. lion. 

3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. Pope, 

RESPULE. ſ. [reſ; 


pits French.] ] 
1. Reprieve ; ſuſpenſion of a capital ſen- 
tence. | 


Milton, Prior. 

2. Pauſe; interval. Raleigh. 

To RESPITE. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To relieve by a pauſe. Milton. 
2. {Feſziter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to 
de lay. Clarendon. 

RESPLE"NDENCE. 7 /. {from reſplendent.] 

RESPLENDENCY. | L 
ſplendou:, Boyle, 

RESPLENDENT. 5. [reſplendens, Latin. ] 
Bright; ſhining ; having a beautiful luſtre, 

Newton, 

RESPLE'NDENTLY, ad. { from reſplendent.] 

_ With Juftre; brightly ; ſplendidly, 

To RESPO ND. v. 2. Lreſpendeo, Latin; 
reſpondre, French. ] | : 
1. To :nfwer. 

2. To correſpond ; to ſuit, Broome, 

RESPONDENT. /. Lreſpandens, Latin. ] 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit, Ayiife. 
2. One whoſe: province, in a ſet diſputa- 
tion, is to refute objections, Watts, 

RESPONSE. /. [reſporſum, Latin.} 

1. An anſwer. Ha 
2. Anſwer made by the congregation. __ 
Addiſon. 


* 


3. Reply to an objeftion in a formal diſ- 


ion. ä Watts, 
RESPONSIBLE. a. {from reſponſus, Lat.] 

1. Anſcerable; accountable. 
| Government of the Tongue, 


uſtre; brightneſs; 


RES 


2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation, 
h Lecke, 
RESPO'NSIBLENESS. /. [from reſpon/ible.] 
State of being obliged or qualified to an- 
res. : 
RESPONSION. /. [reſponſio, Lat.] The act 
of anſwering. ; . | 
RESPO/NSIVE. a. [reſponſif, French. ] 
1. Anſwering; making anſwer. Ajliffe, 
2. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething 
elſe. FTP | Fenton, 
RESPO/NSORY. 3. [reſpenjorius, Latin, ] 
Containing anſwer. | 
REST. /. [nepr, Saxon; ruſte, Dutch.) 
1. Sleep; repoſe. Po 


2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 


Dryden. 
3. Stilneſs; ceſſation cf motion. Bacon. 
4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturb- 
ance. | Daniel, 
5. Ceſſation from bodily labour. Fob. 
6. Support; that on which any thing leans 


or reſts, | Fair fax. 
7. Place of repoſe, Milton, 
8. Final hope. Clarenden, 
9. Remainder; what remains. Dryden, 


REST. 3. [reftes, Fr. quod reflat, Latid.] 
Others; thoſe not included in any propo- 
ſition. | Stilling fleet, 

To REST. v. n, [from the noun. ] 

1. To fleep; to be aſleep; to ſlumber. 


s | Milton, 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; to die. 
Milton, 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace. | 
| | | Milton, 
4. To be without motion; to be ſtill, 
1 N Milton, 

4. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 

8 Dryden. 
6. To ceaſe from labour. Taylor, 


7. To be ſatisfied; to acquieſce. Addiſon. 


8. To lean; to be ſupported. Waller, 
9. To be left; to remain. : Bacon, 
To REST. v. a. 

1. To lay to reft, Dryden, 


. 2. To place as on a ſupport. | 
RESTA'GNANT. 2. [reftagnans, Latin.] 
. Remaining without flow or motion. Boyle. 
To RESTA'GNATE. v. =. fre and flag- 
nate. ] To ſtand without flow, Wiſeman. 
RESTAGNA'TION. /. [from reſtagnate.] 
The ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, 
or motion. x 
RESTAURA'TION. ſ. [reflauro, Latin. ] 
The act of recovering to the former fate, 
Eh Hooker, 
To RESTE'M. v. 4. [re and ſem.] To 
force back againſt the current. 


a : Shakeſpeare, 
RE'STFUL, a, [ref and-fu!l.] Quiet; being 
n.. | | Shakeſpeare. 


Miller. 


RESTHA'RROW. J. A plant. 
RES- 


RES 


RESTTFF. a. reiß French; reſtivo, Ital.] 

1. Unwilling to ſtir; reſolute againſt going 

forward; obſtinate; ſtubborn. Dryden. 
2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion. 


: Brown, 
RESTIFNESS, /. [from reftiff.] Obftinate 
reluctance. King Charles. 


RESTI'NCTION. ſ. [reftin&zs, Latin.] The 
act of extinguiſhing, 
RESTITU'TION. /. [refiitutio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of reſtoring what is Joſt or taken 
away. Taylor. Arbutbnot. 


2. The act of recovering its former ſtate 


or poſture, Grew. > : 
 RESTRIYCTIVELY. ad. [from reftrietive.] 


 RE'STLESS. 3. [from ref.] 

1. Being without ſleep, 

2, Unquiet; without peace. Prior, 
3. Unconſtant; unſettled. Dryden, 
4. Not ftill; in continual motion. Milton. 
RE'STLESSLY, ad. [from relle] With- 


out reſt; unquietly. South. 
RE/STLESSNESS. /. [from reſtleſs. ] 

1. Want of ſleep. Harvey. 

2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs. Herbert. 

3. Motion; agitation. : Boyle, 

RESTO'RABLE, 4. [from reflore.] What 

may be reſtored. Swift. 


RESTORA'TION. ſ. [from reſtore; reſtau- 


ration, French.,] 
1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate, 
Dryden, 


2. Recovery. Rogers. 


RESTO'RATIVE. a. [from reftore.] That 


which has the power to recruit life. 
| ; Milton, 

RESTO'RATIVE. /. [from reftore. ] A me- 

dicine that has the power of recruiting life, 
South, 

To RESTO RE. v. a. [reftauro, Latin, ] 
1. To give back what has been loſt or 
taken away, | Dryden, 

2. To bring back. Dryden. 
3. To xetrieve; to bring back from dege- 
neration, declenſion, or ruin to its former 
ſtate. | Prior, 

4. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 
ruption. : 

RESTO RER. /. [from reftore.] One that 

reſtores. 

To RESTRAIN. v. 2. [reftreindre, French. ] 
1. To withhold; te keep in. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To repreſs; to keep in awe. Locke, 

3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder; to repreſs. 


x Milton. 
4. To abridge. Clarendon. 
5. To hold in. . Shake} ares 
6. To limit; to confine. South. 


RESTRAI'NABLE. a. ¶ from refrain.] Ca- 
pable to be reſtrained. Brown. 
RESTRAI'NEDLY. ad. [from refrained. ] 
With reſtraint; without Jatitude, Ham. 


RESTRAINER, ſ. [from refirain.] One 


that reſtrains ; one that withholds, Browns 


RES 
RESTRATNT, ſ. [from reſtrain; reſireint, 
French. ] Fig * ; 
1. Abridgement of liberty. keſpeares 
2. Prohibition. N - . 
3. Limitation; reſtriction. Brown, 
4. Reprefſion ; hindrance of will; act of 
withholding. | South. 
To RESTRICT, v. a. [reflri#us, Latin. 
Too limit; to confine. Arbutbaot. 
RESTRYCTION. J. Treſriction, French. ] 
Confinement; limitation. — 
RESTRICTIVE. a. from refri8. | 
1. Exprefling limitation. Stilling fleet, 
2. Styptick; aſtringent. Wiſeman, 


With limitation. Gow. of the Tongue, 


To RESTRINGE. »v. a. [refiringo, Latin. 


To limit; to confine. 
RESTRI'NGENT. /. [reftringens, Latin. J 
That which hath the power of reſtraining. 
| ; | Harvey. 
RE'STY. a. [ei, French.] Obſtinate in 
ſtanding till, Swift. 
To RESUBLI'ME. v. a. [re and ſublime. 
To ſublime another time. Newton. 
To RESU“LT. v. a. [refulter, French; re- 
ſulto, Latin.] 
1. To fly back. Pope. 
2, To riſe as a conſequence; to be pro- 
duced as the effect of cauſes jointly con- 
curring. Bacon, 
3. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes, 
RESU'LT, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Reſilience; act of flying back. Pacon, 
2. Conſequence; effect produced by the 


concurrence of co- operating cauſes. Xing 


| R Charles. 
3. Inference from premiſes. South, 
4. Reſolve; deciſion. 4 
RESU'/LTANCE. ſ. [refultance, French. ] 


The act of reſulting. 
RESU"'MABLE. a. {from reſume.] What 
may be taken back. Hale. 
To RESU!/ME, . a. [reſumo, Latin. ] 
1. To take back what has been given. 
a Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken a» 
way. 
3. To take again. Dryden. 
4. To begin again what was broken off: 
as, to reſume 4 7 75 | : 
RESU”MPTION. *[. | reſumption, French; 
reſumptus, Latin. * 
Denham 


; — 
RESU MPTIVE. 3. [reſumptus, Latin. 


Taking back. 0 
RESUPINA'TION. f. T[reſupino, Latin.] 
The act of lying on the back. 
To RESURVEY, wv. a, [re and ſurvey. ] 


To review; to ſurvey again. Shakeſpeare. 


RESURRE'C ON. g. reſurrettian, Fr. 


1:ſurn ©: Latin. ] Revival from the 
a ; return rom the grave. Watts, 


To 
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RET 
To RESU'SCITATE. wv. 2. [refuſcite, La- 
tin. ] To ſtir vp anew; to revive. 
RESUSCITA*TION. . [from reſuſcitate.] 
The act of ſtirring up anew ; the act of re- 
. viving, or ſtate of being revived. Pape. 
To RETAIL. v. 4. [rctailier, French.) 
. To divide into ſmall parcels. Shakeſp. 
2. To ſell in ſmall quantities. Locke. 
3. To ſell at ſecond hand. Pope. 
4. To ſell in broken parts. Shakeſpeare. 
RETAIL. /. {from the verb.] Sale by 
mall quantities. 8 Srvift. 
RETAILER. /. [from retail.] One who 
_ fells by ſmall quantities, Hakewell, 
70 RETAIN, V. . Sas Latin. } 
2. To keep; not to loſe. Locle. 


= 


2. To keep; not to lay afide. Brown. 
3. To keep; not to dilmils. Milton. 
4 To keep in pay; to hire. Addiſon, 

To RETAIN. v. . 

2. To belong to; to depend on. Boyle, 
2. To keep; to continue. Donne. 


RETAINER. . [from retain] _ 
1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger- 
on. Swift, 
2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a 


ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is 


not dwelling in his houſe, but only uſing 
or bearing his name or livery. Cowwel, 
3. The act of keeping dependants, or be- 
ing in dependance. Bacon, 
To RETA'KE. v. a. [rc and take.] To take 
again. Clarendon. 
To RETA'LIATE. v. 3. [re and talio, La- 
tin. ] To return by giving like for like; to 
repay; to requite. Sift. 
RETALIA'TION. ſ. [from retaliate. ] Re- 
quita]; return of like for like. Calamy. 
To RETARD. v. a, [raardeo, Latin; re- 
tarder, French.) 
1. To hinder; to obſtruft in ſwiftneſs of 
eourſe, Denbam. 
2. To delay; to put off. Dryden. 
To RETARD. . 5. To ſtay back. Brown, 
RETARDATION. /. [retardation, Fr. 
from retard.] Hindrance; the act of de- 
 Jaying. Baton. 
RETARDER. /. [from retard. ] Hinderer ; 
obſtruter. : Clanville. 
To RETCH. . x. [hnecan, 2 To 
foree up ſomething from the ſtomach. 
RE'TCHLESS. 4. Careleſs, Dryden. 
RETE'CTION. ſ. [retef#us, Latin.] The 
act of diſcovering to the view. Boyle, 
RETENTION. /. [r-tention, French; ce- 
tentio, from retentus, Latin, ] 
7. The act of retaining. Bacon, 
2. Retention and vetentive faculty is that 
Kate of contraction in the ſolid parts, 
- which makes them hold faſt their proper 


contents. Quincy. 
3. Memory. South. 
4. Limxzticn, Shakeſpeare, 


RET 


Z, Cuſtody; confinement; reſtraint, 
Shakeſpeare, 
RETE'NTIVE. a. [retentus, Latin. ] 


3. Having the power of retention, Pbiligs, 


2. Having memory. Glanville, 
RETE'NTIVENESS. /. from retentive.] 
Having the quality of retention. | 
RE*TICENCE. ſ. {reticence, French; reti- 

centia, from reticeo, Latin. ] Concealment 
by ſilence. 9. 
RE'TICLE. g. [reticulum, Latin.] A ſmall 

net. Dia. 
RETI'CULAR. a, [ from reticalum, Latin, } 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 
RETICULATED. 6. [reticulatus, Latin, }] 

Made of network ; formed with interſtitial 

vacuities, | Mood ruard. 
RE'TIFORM. . Fretiſermis, Latin.} Hav- 

ing the form of a net. Ray. 
RETINUE. ſ. [retenue, French. ] A num- 

ber attending upon a principal perſon; a 

meiny, Rogers, 
To RETIRE. v. n. [retirer, French, ] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a 

place of privacy. Davies. 

2. To retreat from danger. 2 Sam, xi, 

3. To go from a publick tation. 2 Mac. v. 

4. To go off from company. Arbutbnor, 
To RETIRE. v. a. to withdraw; to take 

away. Sidney. Clarendon. 
RETIRE. /. [from the verb. 

1. Retreat; receſſion. 

2. Retirement; place of privacy. Mihorn, 


RETIRED. part, 3. [from retire.) Secret; 


rivate. B. Jobnſon. 
RETIREDNESS, 2 t from rerired.] Soli- 
tude; privacy; ſecrecy. Donne. 


RTIREMENT. . [from rerire.] 
. Private abode; ſecret habitation. 


| Denham, 
2. Private way of life, Thomſon. 
3. Act of withdrawing, Locke, 


RETO'LD. part. paſſ. of retell. Related or 
told again, 5 Shakeſpeare. 
To RETO'RT. v. a, [retertus, Latin. 
1. To throw back, | ilton. 
2. To return any argument, cenſure, or 
incivility. Hammond. 
3. To curve back. 8 ; 
RETO'RT, /. Cretortum, Latin. ] 
1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 
: Shakeſpeare. 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck 
to which the receiver is fitted, Arbutbnot. 
RETO/RTER. /. {from retort. ] One that 
retorts. . 
RETO'RTION, ſ. {from retert.] The act 
of retorting, 
To RETO'SS. v. 4. [re and toſs.] To toſs 
back. | P 27 
To RET OCH. v. a. [ retoucher, French. ] 
To improve by new touches. Pope, 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare, . 


A ee 


RET 

To RETRA'CE. v. a. [retracer, French. ] 
To trace back. Dryden. 

To RETRA'CT. v. 4. [retrafus, Latin; 
retracter, French, ] 

1. To recall; to recant, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To take back; to reſume. YY/oodwward, 

RETRACTA'TION. ſ. [rerra@atio, Latin, ] 
Recantation; change of opinion, South. 

RETRA'CTION, /. [from retract. 


1. Act of withdrawing ſomething advanced. 


Woodzward. 
2. Recantation ; declaration of change of 
opinion. Sidney. 


3. Act of withdrawing a claim. X. Cbar, 
RETRAVCT. /. Spen. [retraitte, French. ] 
1. Retreat. Obſolete. Bacon. 
2. A caſt of the countenance. Obſolete. 
77 | Spenſer. 
RETREA'T, ſ. [retrairtte, French. ] 
1. Place of p.ivacy; retirement. 
. L' Eftrange. 
2. Place of ſecurity. Milton. 
3. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 
| PEE | Bacon, 
To RETREA'T. v. n, [from the noun. ] 
1. To go to a private abode, Milton, 
2. To take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſe- 
curity. 
3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. 
4. To go out of the former place. Voodrv. 
RETREA”TED. part. adj. {from retreat.] 
Retired ; gone to privacy. 
To RETRE'NCH, v. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 


1. To cut off; to pare away. Dryden. 
2. To confine. Addiſon. 


To RETRE'NCH, v. n, To live with leſs 

magnificence or elegance. Pope. 

RETRE'NCHMENT, f [retranchement, 

French, ] The act of lopping away. 

i Att erbury. 

To RE'TRIBUTE, v. 4. [retribuo, Latin. ] 
To pay back; to make repayment of, 

Locke. 

RETRIBUTTION. ſ. [retribution, French. ] 

Repayment ; return accommodated to the 

action. | Hall. South, 


RETRIBUTIVE. 4. [from retribute.] 
| RETRIUBUTORY, } 


Repaying ; making 
repayment, 

RETRIE'VABLE. a. [from rerrieve,] That 
may be retrieved. 12 

To RETRIE VE. v. 4. [retrauver, French.] 


1. To recover; to reſtore. Rogers. 
2. To repair. Prior. 
3. To regain, | Dryden. 
4. To recall; to bring back. Berkley. 


RETROCE'SSION, / [retroceſſum, Latin. ] 


The act of going back. 7 
RETROCOPU'LATION. ſ. [retro and co- 

ulation, } Poſt-coition, Bran, 
RETROGRADA'TION. /, [retrogradatien, 


French; from rerregrade. [ he act of go- 
ing backward, grade] ; . 


Ray. 


0 


R E V 
RE TROOGRADE. a. D'erregrade, French. ] 
1. Going backwards. Haren. 
2. Contrary; oppofits,  SFateſpeare, 
To RE/TROGRADE., v. n. [retro and gra- 
dior, Latin.] To go backward. Bacon. 
RETROGRE'SSION, /. [retro and greſſus, 
Latin, ] The act of going backwards. 
| MY Brown. 
RETROMINGENCY,. . — and mi 
Latin. ] The quality of ſtaling backward. 
Wh Brows 
RETROMUNGENT, «@. [retro and mingens, 
Latin.] Staling backward.  B 
RE'/TROSPECT. ſ. [retro and ſpecto, Lat. 1 


Look thrown upon things behind or things 


paſt, ; 8 : Addi ſon. 
RETROSPE'*CTION. /. ¶ from 1 
Act or faculty of looking backwards. Swift. 
RETROSPECTIVE. a. [from retroſpe&#.] 
Looking backwards. Pepe. 
To RETU ND. v. a. {retundo, Latin.] Te 
blunt; to turn. | R 


To RETURN. . . {retourner, French. 


1. To come to the ſame place, Proverbs. 
2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. Locke, 


3. To go back. Locke. 
4. To make anſwer. Pope. 
5. To come back; to come again; to re- 
viſit, Mi lron. 


6. After a periodical revolution, to begin 

the ſame again, - _ _- Mios. 

7. To retort; to recriminate, Dede. 
To RETURN. v. 2. LY 

1. To repay; to give in requital. Mn. 


2. To give back. 2 Cbran. 
3. To ſend back. Milton. 
4. To give account of. Graunt. 
5. To tranſmit. Clarendon, 


RETURN. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 
2. Retrogreſſion. 

3. Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. 
e 

4. Revolution; viciſſitude. Bacon. 
5. Repayment of money laid out in com- 
modities for ſale. Bac. 
6. Profit; advantage. | Taylor. 
7. Remittance; payment from à diſtant 
place. | Sbateſpeare. 
8. Repayment; retribution; requital. 


g. Act of reftoring or giving back; reſti- 
tution. . a 
10. Relapſe. 1 Srvift. 
RETU'RNABLE. . Allowed to be reported 
back. 5 ; Ha. 
RE TURNER. /. [from return.] One whe 
pays or remits money. Locke. 
REVE. /. The bailiff of a franchiſe or ma- 
nour. 5 Drycks. 

To RRV EA L. v. 4. [rerelo, Latin.] 
| 1. 12 
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REY. 


1. To ſhow; to diſcloſe; to lay open; to 
diſcloſe a ſecret, - Waller. 
2. To impart from heaven, 

REVEA'LER. /. [from reveol.] 
x. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes 

n. Atterbury. 
2. One that diſcovers to view. Dryden. 

To RE'VEL. v. n. [raverlen, Dutch. ] 

1. To feaſt with looſe and clamorous mer- 
riment. ö 

RE VEL. ſ. [from the verb.] A feaſt with 

looſe and noiſy jollity, - Shakeſpeare. 
To REVE'L. v. 4. [revello, Latin.] To re- 
tract; to draw . 

REVEL-ROUT. / A mob; an unlawful 
aſſembly. Ainſworth. Rowe, 

REVELA'TION, /. Diſcovery; communi- 

cation; communication of ſacred and my- 
- Kerious truths by a teacher from heaven. 

| Spratt. 

RE'VELLER. . [from reve!.] One who 

_ feaſts with noiſy jollity. Pope. 

RE'VELRY. . [from revel. ] Looſe jollity ; 
feſtive mirth. Milton. 

To REVENGE. . 4. [revancher, French. ] 
. To return an injury. 8 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an ene- 

My» Dryden. 
2. To wreak one's wrongs on him that 
inflited them. | Shakeſpeare. 

REVE'NGE. /. [revanche, French.] Return 
of an injury. Bacon. 

REVE'NGEFUL., 2. [from revenge.] Vin- 
dictive; full of revenge; full of vengeance. 

| 8 2 Denbam. 

REVE/NGEFULLY. ad. [from revengeful.] 

Vindictively. Dryden. 

REVE'NGER, /. [from revenge.) 

1. One who revenges; one who wreaks 


Romans. 


his own or another's injuries. Sandys. 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. Bentley, 


REVENGEMENT. ſ. Vengeance; return 

of an injury. | Raleigb. 
REVENGINCGLVY. ad. With vengeance ; 
vindictively. | Shakeſpeare. 
REVENUE. ſ. [revenu, French.) Income; 


annual profits received from lands or other 


8. rſer. 
To REVE'RB. v. 4. reverbero, 1 4 
To ſtrike againſt; to reverberate. 
Shakeſpeare. 
REVE'RBERANT. . [reverberans, Latin, ] 
Reſounding; beating back. | 
To REVERBERATE. v. a. [reverbero, 
Latin. ] 
1. To beat back. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where 
the flame is reverberared upon the matter 
to be melted or cleaned. Brown, 
To REVE'RBERATE. v. . 
1. To be driven back; to bound back. 
2. To reſoursd, | 


Harvey. 


R E v 


REVERBERA'TION. /. [reverberation 


French; from reverberate.] The act of | 


beating or driving back. | Addiſon, 
REVE'RBERATOR. a. [reverberatuire, 
French.) Returning ; beating back. 
Noxon. 
To REVE'RE. v. a. [revereor, Latin.] To 
reverence ;z- to honour; to venerate; to 
regard with awe, Prier. 
RE'VERENCE. /. [reverentia, Latin. 
1. Veneration; reſpect; awful regard. 


| Bacon. 

2. Act of obeiſance; bow; courteſy. 
| 8 x Dryden . 
3. Title of the clergy. Shakeſpeare, 


4. Poetical title of a father. Shakeſpeare, 
To RE/'VERENCE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To regard with reverence; to regard with 
awful reſpe&, Dryden. Rogers. 
RE'VERENCER. /. [from reverence. ] One 
who regards with reverence, 
RE'VEREND. a. [reverend, French. 
1, Venerable; deſerving reverence; ex- 
pet ing reſpect by his appearance. Pope, 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. 
Milton. 
RE'VERENT, 3. [reverens, Latin.] Hum- 
ble; exprefling ſubmiſſion; teſtifying vene- 
ration, | 121 Pope, 
REVERENTIAL. 4. [reverentielle, Fr.] 
Expreſſing reverence; proceeding from aue 
and veneration. Donne. 
REVERETNTIALLV. ad. ¶ from reverential. 
Wich ſhow of reverence. . Brown. 
RE VERENTLV. ad. [ from reverent.] Re- 
ſpectfully; with awe; with reverence. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
REVERER. ſ. ¶ from revere.] One who 
venerates; one who reveres. Government 
| of the Tongue. 
REVE'RSAL. ſ. {from reverſe. ] Change of 
ſentence. | Bacon. 
To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Latin.] 


1. To turn upſide down, Temple. 
2. To oyertarn; to ſubvert. Pope. 
3. To turn back. Milton. 
4. To contradict; to repeal, Hocler. 
5. To turn to the contrary. Pope. 


6. To put each in the caſe of the other. 
| $3. Rogers. 
7. To recall; to renew. Spenſer. 
To REVERSE. v. n. [revertere, reverſus, 
Latin. ] To return. | Spenſer, 
REVERSE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciflitude. - _, Dryden. 
2. A contrary ; an oppoſite. Rogers. 
3. [ Revert, French. ] The ſide of the coin 
on which the head is not impreſſed, Camd. 
REVE'/RSIBLE. a. [rever/ibie, French; from 
reverſe. Capable of being reverſed. 


REVE'RSION, /. [reverfion, French; from 


reverſe.] 


1. The flate of being to be poſleſſed * 


Sift, 
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To REVIEW. v. a. [re and view. ] 


REV 


the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. Ham. 
2. Succeſſion ; right of ſucceſſion. South, 
REVE'RSIONARY. &. [from reverfion, ] 
To be enjoyed in ſucceſſion. Arbutbnot. 
To REVE'RT. v. 4. [reverto, Latin, ] 
1, To change ; to turn to the * 
ri0rs 


Thomſon, 


4 


2. To reyerberate, 


To REVERT. v. a. [revertir, old French.] 


To return ; to fall back. Bacon. 


REVERT. /. [from the verb.] Return; 


recurrence. Peacham. 
REVE'/RTIBLE. a, [from revert. ] Return- 
able. 


REVERY. ſ. age aa French.] Looſe 


muſing; irregular thought. Aadiſon. 
To REVE'ST. v. a. [reveſter, revetir, Fr. 

reveſtio, Latin, ] 

1. To clothe again. Spenſer, 
2. To reinveſt ; to veſt again in a poſſeſſi- 

on or office, 


REVE'STIARY. 4 Lreveſtiaire, French, ] 
es 


Place where dreſſes are repoſited. Camden. 


REVICTION. /. [revifum, Latin. ] Re- 


reaun. 
re and vict᷑ual.] 
Raleigb. 


turn to life. 
To REVICTUAL. v. a. 
To ſtock with victuals again. 


1. To look back. Denbam. 
2. To ſee again. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To confider over again; to retrace ; to 
reexamine. | Dryden. 
4. To ſurvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 


REVIE'W, ſ. [reveus, French, from the 


verb.] Survey; reexamination. Mterbury, 


To REVTLE. v. a. [re and vile.] To re- 


proach ; to vilify ; to treat with contume- 
Spenſer. 


by. 
REVTLE. ſ. Reproach ; contumely ; expro- 


bration. Milton. 
REVTLLER. /. [from revile.] One who re- 
viles. Covernment of the Tongue. 


| REVILINGLY, ad. [from revile.] In an 


opprobrious manner; with contumely. 


Maine, 


REVI'SAL. ,. [from reviſe.] Review; re- 


examination. Pope, 


| op 
To REVT'SE, v. 4. [reviſus, Latin. ] To re 


view; to overlook. 
REVT'SE. /. [from the verb.] 
I, Review; reexamination. 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a 
ſheet corrected. t 
REVT'SER, /. [reviſeur, French.] Examjn- 
er; ſuperintendant, 3 
RE VISION. /. [revifien, French.] Re- 
view. 
To REVT'SIT. v. a. [revifito, Latin. I To 
viſit again, ton, 
REVTVAL. /. [from revive.] Recall from 
a ſtate of languour, oblivion, or obſcurity, 


Pope. 


To REVIVE. v. 2. Crevivre, French. ] 


3, To return to life, 1 Kings. 


Boyle. 


REV 


2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe 
from languour or obſcurity. Milton, 
To REVUVE., v. a. 
1. To bring to life again. Milton, 
2. 'To raiſe from languour, inſenſibility, or 
oblivion, Spenſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 
to the memory. Locke. 
4. To quicken; to rouſe, Shakeſpeare. 
REVUVER. /. [from revive.] That which 
invigorates or revives, 
To REVIVIFICATE. . 4. [revinifier, 
French. ] To recall to life. 
REVIVIFICA'TION. f. 
cate.] The act of recalling to life. Spear. 
REVIVI'SCENCY, F. ee reviviſ- 
centia, Latin. ] Renewal of life, Burnet, 
REUNION. /. [reunion, French. ] Return 
to a ſtate of juncture, coheſion, or con- 
cord. ; : Donne, 
To REUNI TE. v. a. [re and unite. ] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a 
ſecond time; to join what is divided, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at vari- 
ance one. | 
To REUNT'TE. v. . To cohere again. 
RE'VOCABLE. a. [revecable, French. 
1. That may be recalled, Bacon, 
2. That may be repealed, 
RE'VOCABLENESS. ſ. [from revocable,] 
The quality of being revocable. 
To RE'VOCATE. v. a. [reveco, Latin.] 
To recall; to call back, Daziel's Civ. Var. 
REVOCA'TION. /. [revecatio, Latin. ] 
1. Act of recalling. Hocler. 
2. State of being recalled. Horvel. 
.Repeal; reverſal, 4yliffe. 
To REVOKE. v. 4. [| revoquer, — 
revoaco, Latin.] | 
Dryden, 


1. To repeal; to reverſe, 
2. To check; to repreſs, 
3. To draw back, Davies. 
REVO'KEMENT. g. {from revoke.] Revo- 
cation; repeal ; recall. Shakeſpeare. 
To REVO'LT. v. n. [rewlter, French. ] 
1. To fall off from one to another. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
2. To change. Shakeſpeare. 
REVO'LT. ſ. {revolte, French. ] 
1, Deſertion ; change of fides. Raleigh, 
2. A revolter; one who changes ſides. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Groſs departure from duty. Shakeſp. 
REVO'LTED. part. adj. [from revolt. 
Having ſwerved from duty. Milton. 
REVO'LTER. /. [from revelt.] One who 
changes ſides; a deſerter. Milton. 
To REVO'LVE. v. 2. [revolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll in a cirele; to perform a revo- 
lution. | Cbeyne. Watts. 
2. To fall in a regular courſe of changing 
poſſeſſore:; to devolve, Ayliſle. 
8 5 L | To 
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R H E. 


o REVO'LVE. v. 4. [revelvo, Latih.] 


1. To roll any thing round. Milton. 
2. To conſider; to meditate on. Skakeſp, 


REVCLU”TION, f. [revelution, French ; 


revolutus, Latin.] 
1. Courſe of any thing which returns to 
the point at which it began to move. 
| Milton. 

2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 

3 Milton. 
3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 
country. 


4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 


| Milton. 
To REVO! Mir. v. 4. [re and vamit.] To 
vomit; to vomit again. Hakewill, 
REVU*LSION. . [rewulſus, Latin, ] The 


act of revelling or drawing humours from 


a remote part of the body, Bacon. 
TO REWA RD. . 4. [re and awerd.] 
1. To give in return. 1 dam. xxiv. 
2. Torepay ; to recompenſe for ſomething 
good. Milton. 
REWA RD. ſ. [from the verb. ] 
1. Recompenſe given for good. Dryden. 
2. It is ſumetimes uſed with a mixture of 
irony, for puniſhment or reccmpenſe of 
evil. 
REWARDABLE. a. [from reward.] Wor- 
thy of reward. Taylor. 
REWA*RDER. /. [from rerward.] One 
that rewards z one that recompenſes. | 
„ Sevift, 
To REWO'RD. wv. a. fre and verd.] To 
repeat in the ſame words. Shakeſpeare, 
RHABA'RBARATE. a. [from rtatarbara, 
Latin.] Impregnated or tinctured with 
rhubarb. | Flyer, 
RHA'PDOMANCY. /. [ja©39- and Har- 
ti.] Divination by a wand. Brown. 
REA'PSODIST. 10 [from rhopſedy.] One 
who writes without regular dependence of 
one part upon another. Watts. 
RHA'FSODY. /. [jaLo3a,] Any number 
of parts jcined together, without neceflary 
dependence or natural connection. 
Hammond. 
RHE TORICK. ſ. [e.] N 
1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with 
propriety, but with art and elegance. 
Baker, 
2. The power of perſuaſion ; oratory. 
Stakeſpeare, 
RHETO'RICAL. a. f rtetoricus, Latin,] 
Pertaining to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figu- 
rative. | | MAore. 
RHETC'RICALLY. ad. [from rhetorical. 
Like an orator z figuratively ; with intent 
to move the paſhcns, ; 
To RHETO*RICATE, v. 7, [rbetericer, low 
Latin. } To play the orator ; to attack the 
aſſions, Decay of Piety. 
QETORIFCIAN, /. [rbctericien, French, | 


RIB 
One who teaches the ſcience of thetorick, 
3 | Baler. 
RHETORTCIAN. a, Suiting a maſter of 
rhetorick. | Blackmore, 
RHEUM. J. Fe! A thin watery mat- 
ter ooz ing through the glands, chiefly a. 
bout the mouth. Quincy. 
RHEU*MATICK,- 4. {[prowerm®-.] Pro- 
ceeding from rheum or a peccant watery 
humour. | Floyer, 
RHEU'MATISM. /. [pevprdlirpd;,] A 
painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to procecd from 
acrid humours. | | 
RHEU MV. a. [from rbeum.] Full of ſharp 
moiſtute. | ryden, 
RHINO'CEROS. /. [iv and xigag.] A vat 
beaſt in the Eaſt-Indies armed with a horn 
in his front, Shakeſpeare, 
RHOMB, . /. [rbenibe, French; p5u%©-,] 
A parallelogram or quadrangular figure, 
having its tour fades equal, and conſiſting 
cf parallel lines, with two oppoſite angles 
acute, and two obtuſe, Harris. 
RHOMBICK. a, [from rhomb.] Shaped 
like a rhomb, | 
RHO*'MBOID, ſ. DBA. g.] A figure 
approaching to a rhomb. rew, 
RREOMBOIDAL. 4. {from rbomboid.] Ap- 
proaching in ſhape to a rhomb, Weed, 
RHU*BARB. /. [rbabarbara, Latin. ] A me- 
dicinal root lightly purgative, referred by 
botaniſts to the dock. Wiſeman, 
RHYME. ſ. [S.] 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
2, The conſonance of verſes; the corre- 
ſpondence of the laſt ſound of one verſe to 
che laſt ſound or ſyllable of another. 
4 : Denham, 
3. Poetry; a poem. Spenſer. 
RHYME or reaſon, Number or ſenſe, 
Spenſer. 
To RHYME, v. u. 
1. To agree in ſound. Dryden. 
2. To make verſes. Shakeſpeare. 
RHY*MER, . Loom rhyme. | One 
RHY*MSTER. | who makes rhymes; a 
verſifier, h Shakeſpeare. 
RHY*THMICAL. 4. [FUE] Harmo- 
nical ; having proportion of one ſound to 
another, 
RIB. /. [nibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the 
body. | 
1. Of theſe there are twenty-four in num- 
ber, viz, twelve on each fide the twelve 
vertebræ of the back; they are ſegments 
of a circle, Quincy. 
2. Any piece of timber or other matter 
which ſtrengthens the ſide. Shakeſp. 
RYBALD, .. ſribauld, Fr, ribalds, Italian. ] 
A looſe, rough, mean, brutal wretch. 
| f S enſer. 
RI'BALDRY. /. [ribaudie, old French. ] 
Mean, lewd, brutal language, 8 


* 
F 


RYBAND, . [rib ade, ruban, Fr.] A filet 


of filk ; a narrow web of filk, which is worn 


for ornament. Granville, 
RI'BBED. a. [from W.] | 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. Sardys, 


2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. Shakeſp. 
RI'BBON, ſ. See RI HAND. 8 
To RVBROAST. v. . [rib and roaft.] To 

beat ſoundly, , Butler, 
RI'BWORT, ſ. A plant. | 
RIC. ſ. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or va- 
liant man. 5 Gibſon, 
RICE. ſ. [oma, Latin.] One of the eicu- 
lent grains, 
RICH. a. {riche, Fr. pica, Saxon.] 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth ; a- 
" bounding in money or poſſeſſions, - Seed. 

2. Valuable ; eſtimable; precious; ſplen- 

did. n | Milton. 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a 

great quantity or degree. Waller. 

. Fertile ; fruitful. _ Philips. 
RYCHED. a. [from 7ich.] Enriched. - Ob- 
ſolete. a Shakeſpeare, 


RICHES. /. [richeſſes, French, ] 


1. Wealth; money or poſſeſſion, Hamm. 
2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance, Milton. 
RICHLV. ad. [from ricb.] 1 
1. With riches; wealthily; ſplendidly; 
magnificently. | 7 Milton. 


2. Plenteouſly. | Brown, 
24+ Truly; abundantly, Addiſon, 
RVCHNESS. ſ. [from rich. ] 

1. Opulence; wealth. Sidney. 


2. Finery; ſplendour. 
3. Fertility; fecundity ; fruitfulneſs. 
Addi ſon. 
4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. 
8. Spectator. 
Dryden. 


5. Pampering qualities. 
nn F 
1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and ſheltered from 


wet. Seoift, 
2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the ga- 
therer, Mortimer. 


RICK ETS. .. 3 Latin. A name 
given to the di 
Gliffon. ] The rickers is a diſtemper in chil- 
ren, from an unequal diſtribution of nou- 
 T1ſhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven. ' uincy. 
RI'CKETY. a. [from r:ickets.] Diſcaſed with 
the rickets, ._ Arbutbnot. 
RVCKLUS. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 
RICTURE, /. [ri&ura, Latin.] A gaping. 
| 1 8 . 
RID. pret. of ride. 1 
To RID. v. a. [from hid dan, Saxon. 
1. To ſet free; to redeem. Exodus. 
2. To clear; to difencumber. | 
"FRE "Hooker, Den. Johnſon. Addiſon. 
3 To diſpatch, ee 


« % 4 


emper at its appearance by 


Shakeſpeare. 


RID 


g. To drive away; to preſs away; to de- 


ſtroy. b ts Shakeſpeares 
RI'DDANCE. /. [from rid.] | 
1, Deliverance, Heookers 


2. Diſencumbrance loſs of ſomething one 
is glad to loſe, Shakeſpeares 
3. Act of clearing away any encumbrancess 


12 9% Milton. 
RI'DDEN. the participle of ride. Hale, 
RIDDLE. /. [pz<elr, Saxon. ] 

1. Anenigma ; a puzzling queſtion z a dark 
problem, Miltons 


2. Any thing puzzling. Hudibras, 

3. A coarſe or open ſieve. Mertimer. 
To RIDDLE, v. 4. 

1. To ſolve; to unriddle. Drydens. 


2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. Mort. 
To RVDDLE. v. . [from the novn.} To 
ſpeak ambiguouſly or obſcurely. Shakeſp. 
RI'DDLINGLY. ad. [from riddle.) In the 
manner of a riddle, ef Donne. 
To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode ; part. 
rid or ridden, [¶ u dan, Saxon; vijden, 
Dutch. ] 9 5 = 
1. To travel on horſeback. © Shakeſps 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not 
to walk. Gs ES Burnet, 
3. To be ſupported in motion. Shakeſp. 
4. To manage a horſe. 8 Dryden. 
5. To be on the water, Tnolles. Hayw, 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſer- 
vient. - Shakeſpeares 
To RIDE. v. a. To manage inſolently at 
will. = F Swifts 
RI'DER. 95 from ride. a 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or in 8 
vehicle. „ 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 
: Bramſlon. 
An. inſerted leaf. 
RIDGE. ſ. hnigz, Saxon; rig, Daniſh 3 
rugge, Dutch. | | : 12 
1. The top of the back. Hadibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing. 
vs 5 Milton. Rey. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. Dryden. 
4. The ground thrown up by the plow, 
Ta Pſalms. Woodzoard. 
5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute 
atgle. oxon. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles 
or riſings of the fleſh in the roof of the 
mouth, running acroſs from one ſide of the 
jaw to the other, Fzrrier's Dif. 
To RIDGE. v. a. from the noun. ] To form 
a ridge. = Milton. 
RI'DGIL. / { ovis rejicula, Lat. Ain. 
RIDGLING. [ A ram half caſtiated. 
5 3 Dryden. 
RI'DGY. a. { from ridge.] Riſing ih a ridge. 
D 


| r A 
RVDICULE. 7 [ ridiculum, Latin, ] Wit of 
that ſpecies that provokes laughter, * 
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To RI DICULE. v. 8. [from the noun. To 


expoſe to laughter; to treat with contemp- 
tuous merriment. Temple. 
RIDTCULOUs. 4. Cridiculus, Lat.] Worthy 
of laughter ; exciting contemptuous mer- 
riment. Milton, South. 
RIDI'CULOUSLY. ad. [from ridiculous. ] 
In a manner worthy of laughter or con- 
tempt. South. 
RIDTCULOUSNESS. /. [from ridiculous. 
The quality of being ridiculous, Stilling fl. 


RTDIN G. particip. a, Employed: to travel 


on any occaſion, cl. 

N [ from ride.] A diſtrict viſited, 
by an officer, 

RIDINGCOAT. /. [riding and. ceat.} A 
coat made to keep out weather, Sæpift. 

RIDINGHOOD. /. [riding and he:d.} A 
hood uſed by women, when they travel, 
to bear off the rain, Arbutbnot. 

RIE, ſ. An eſculent grain. 

RIFE. 4. [ny pe, Saxon; r:if, Dutch. ] Pre- 
valent; abounding. It is now only uſed of 


epidemical diſtempers. Afrbuibnot. 
abundantly. | Knolles 5 


RTFENESS. ſ. [from rife.] Prevalence ; 
abundance. "© Mrbutbnot, 
To RIFLE. v. @, [riffer, Fr, rijfelen, 
Dutch. ] To rob; to pillage ; to plunder, 
| South, 

RI'FLER. /. [from rife.] Robber; plun- 
derer; pillager. 5 
RIFT. /. [from rive.] A cleft; a breach; 


an opening. | Bacon. den, 
To RIFT. v. a. {from the noun. ] To ok ; 
do ſplit. | Pope. 
To RIFT. . . 8 

3. To burſt ; to open. Bacon. 


2. [ Ræver, Daniſh.] To belch ; to break 
wind | 


RIG. /. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the top 
of a hill falling on each fide; from the 
Saxon, hj1zx 3 and the Iflandick, briggur, 
both ſignifying a back, __ Gibſon, 

To RIG. v. 4. [from rig or ridge.] 

1. To dreſs; to accoutre, L EHrange. 
2. To fit with tackling. South, 


RIGADOON. /. [rigadin, French.] A 


dance. | 5 

RIGA”TION. ſ. [rigatio, Latin. ] The act 
of watering. Die. 

RVCGER. f. [from rig.] One that rigs. or 
dreſſes. 

RIGSING, 4 [from rig. ] The fails or tack- 
ling of a ſhip. | Creech, 

RTIGCISH. a. {from rig, a whore.] Wan- 
ton; whoriſh, Shakeſpeare. 


To RVGGLE, 2. a. [properly to <oripgle.] 


To move backward and forward, 
RIGHT. 3. [nizr, Saxon; recht, Dutch. ] 

1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable ; true; 
not erroneous, | Holder. 


RIG 


2, Not miſtaken ; paſling a true judgment, 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. Juſt; honeſt; equitable, Fſalnt. 
4. H ppy; convenient. Addiſon. 


Not left. Brown, 

e. Strait; not crooked, Locle. 
7. Perpendicular. 

RIGHT. interjeck. An expreſſion of appro- 


bation. Pope, 
RIOT as. : 

1. Properly ; juſtly; exactly; according 

to truth, Roſcommon, 


2. In a direct line. 
3. In a great degree; very. Ben. Job nſon. 
4. It is fill uſed in titles: as, right Bonour- 
able ; right reuerend. Peacbam. 
RIGHT, /. 
I, el. not wrong. 
2. Freedom from errour. Prior. 
3. Joft claim. | Milten, 
4. That which juſtly belongs to one. 


Bacon. Tillotſon, 


Temple, 

5. Property; intereſt, Dryden, 
6. Power, prerogative. Tillotſon. 
7. Immunity; privilege, Clarendon, 
8. The fide not left. idilton, 


. To Richrs. In a direct line; ſtraight, 
- e 1 


10. To RrcnTs. Deliverance from er- 
rour, Woodward. 
To RIGHT. v. 3. To do juſtice to; to 
eſtabliſh in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed; to 
relieve from wrong. Tayler, Waller, 
RIGHTEOUS. a. . Saxon, ] 
1. Juſt.;z. honeſt ; virtuous ; uncorrupt, 
- | eneſit, 
2. Equitable. Duden. 
RTGHTEOUSLVT. ad. [from righteous,] 
Honeftly ; virtuouſſy. Dryden. 
RI/GHTEOUSNESS. /. [from righteous. ] 
Juſtice; honeſty ; virtue; goodneſs. Hooker. 
RI'GHTFUL. 3. [right and Full. 
1. Having the right; having the juſt claim, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Honeſt; juſt. Prior, 
RIGHTFULLY. d. [from rightful.] Ac- 
_ cording to right; according to Janes. 
Ns 
RTGHT-HAND. /. Not the left. Shake/, 
RIGHTFULNESS, /. [from rebut] Mo- 
ral rectitude. idney. 
RI'GHTLY. ad, [from right.} - 
1. According to truth ; properly ; ſuitably ; 
not erroneouſly, | Milton. 


2. Honeſtly; uprightly. dear 
3. Exactly. ryden. 
4. Straitly ; directly. Aſebam. 


RITGHTNESS. ſ. [from righe.]. -: 
1. Conformity to truth; exemption from 
being wrong; rectitude. Rogers. 
- 2, Straitneſs, LT Bacon, 
RIGID. a, [rigidus, Latin. , 
1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. Ray. 
| | 2. Severe; 


Shakeſpeare. 
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- RIM. /. Truma, Saxon. 
AY 


tract into corrugations, 
RVUMY. a. [from rime,] Steamy; foggy ; 
. ; H, 


E 
2. Severe; inflexible. 
3. Sharp; cruel. 

RIGIDITY. /. [rigidite, French. ] 
1. Stiffneſs.  Arbuthnot, 
2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or 
airy elegance, 1 Motten. 

RIGIDLY. ad. [from rigid.] 

1. Stiffly; unphantly, 

2. Severely ; inflexibly. 

RI'GIDNESS. ſ. [from 
inflexibility. | 3 

RIGLET. /. [regulet, French. ] A flat thin 

ſquare piece of wood. Moxen. 

RI'GOL. ſ. A circle. In Shakeſpeare, a 
diadem. | | 

RI'GOUR. / [riger, Latin.] 

1. Cold; ſtiffneſs. Milton. 
2. A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. Arbut bnot. 

1. Severity; ſternneſs; want of conde- 
ſcenſion to others. Denbam. 
4. Severity of conduct. : Spratt, 
5. Strifineſ#; unabated exactneſs. Clanv. 
6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. Spenſer, 
7. Hardneſs ; not flexibility; ſolidity ; not 
ſoftneſs. Dryden. 

RIGOROUS, a. [from rigeur.] Severe; 
allowing no abatement. Rogers. 

RI'GOROUSLY. ad. [from rigoreus.] Se- 
verely; without tenderneſs or mitigation. 


Milton. 

RILL. 1 rivulus, Latin.] A ſmall brook ; 
2 little ſtreamlet. Milton. 
To RILL. v. n. [from the noun.] To run 
in ſmall ſtreams. Prior. 


Denham. 
Philips. 


rigid. ] Severity; 


* RILLET. ſ. [corrupted from rivulet.] A 


ſmall ſtream. Carer, 


order; a margin. Carew, 
2. That which encircles ſomething elſe. 
| _ Breton. 
IME. ſ. [hyum, Saxon, ] 
1. Fd froſt, Bacon. 
2, A hole; a chink, Brown. 


To RIME. v. a. [from the noun. ] To freeze 
with hoar froſt, 

To RUMPLE, v. a. To pucker; to con- 

Wiſeman. 


miſty, arvey. 
RIND, . [nind, Saxon; rinde, Dutch. ] 
Bark ; huſk, Boyle, Milton. Dryden. 


To RIND. v. n. ¶ from the noun.] To de- 
corticate; to bark; to huſk, 
RING, .. [hning, Saxon. 
. I, A circle; an orbicular line. Newton. 

2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter 


worn as an ornament. Addiſon, 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

Gulliver, 
4. A circular courſe. Smith. 


5. Acircle made by perſons ſtanding round. 
r Hayward. 


RIO 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 


| Prior. 
7. The ſound of bells or any other ſono- 
rous body. Bacon. Milton. 
3. A ſound of any kind. Bacon. 


To RING. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. rung. 
ſhninzan, Saxon, ] | S 
1. To ftrike bells or any other ſonorous 
body, ſo as to make it ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
2. [From ring.] To encirele. Shakeſpeares 
3. To fit with rings. _ Shakeſpeare. 
4. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe, 

To RING, v. n. | | N 
1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 


i ö Dryden. 
2. To practiſe the art of making muſick 


with bells. | Holders 
3. To ſound; to reſound. . Locke 
4. To utter as a bell. Shake * 


6. To be filled with 


a bruit or report. 
| South. 
RING-BONE. ſ. A hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in the hollow circle of the little 
paſtern of a horſe: it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, Farrier's Die. 
RI'NGDOVE. ſ. [rbingelduyue, German.] 
A kind of pigeon, Mortimer, 
RINGER. 1 from ring.] He who rings. 
RINGLEA*DER. ſ. [ring aad leader] The 
head of a riotous body. Bacon. 
RINGLET. J. [dimigutive of ring. ] 


- 
— 


I, A ſmall ring. Pope. 
2. A circle. Shakeſpeare, 


8 A curl. Milton. 

RINGSTREAKED. a. [ring and/fireaked: 
Circularly ſtreaked, Fo 

RINGTAIL. /. [ring and tail.] A kind of 
kite. Bailey. 

RI'NGWORM; . [ring and ⁊uorm] A cir- 
cular tetter. Viana. 

To RINSE. v. a. from rein, German.] 

1. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing: 

: peare. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. Vng. 

RI'NSER, ſ. {from rinſæ.] One that waſhes 
or rinſes; a. waſher. 

RI'OT. ſ. [riotte, old French. * 

Milton, 


1. Wild and looſe feſtivity, 
2. A ſedition; an uproar. Milton. 


3. To run Rior. To move or act with- 
out controll or reſtraint. Swift. 
To RIOT. v. . | riotter, old French! 
1. To revel; to be diſſipated in luxurious 
enjoyments. : 2 Daniel. 
2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. Pope. 
3. To banquet luxuriouſly, | 
4. To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 
RVOTER, ſ. [from riot.] 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. 
2, One who rajſes an uproar. 
RI'OTISE. ſ. {from riot.] Diſſpluteneſs ; 
luxury. | _ 
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RI'OTOUS. a. [riotteux, French. 
1. Luxurious; wanton licentioully feſtive. 

$f Brown. 

2. Seditious; turbulent. 

RTO TOU SLV. ad. [from 2 

1. Luxuriouſly ; with licentious luxury. 


is Eccluſ. 
2. Seditiouſly ; turbulently, 
RYOTOUSNESS. ſ. [from riotous.] The 
* ſtate of being riotous. 
To RIP. v. 4. [hy pan, Saxon.] 
* x. To tear; to lacerate; to cut aſunder 
by a continued act of the knife. Dryer. 
a. To take away by laceration or cutting. 
$4 | Orroay. 
3. To diſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; 
do bring to view. ' Hooker, Clarendon, 
RIPE. a. [rupe, Saxon; rip, Dutch. 
1. Brought to perfection in growth ; wa- 
8 : AMiltor. 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 


Shakeſpeare. : 


3. Complete; proper for nſe, Shakeſpeare. 


4. Advanced to the per tection of any qua- 
lity. | | Dryden. 
F. Finiſhed ; conſummate. Hooker. 


5. Brought to the point of taking effect; 
fully matured. Addiſon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 

| Dryden. 

To RIPE. v. . {from the adj.] To ripen; 
to grow ripe; to be matured. Donne. 
To RIPE. v. a. To mature; to make ripe, 


Shakeſpeare. 

RYPELY.' ad. { from ripe.] Maturely; at 
the fit time. _ | * Shakeſpeare. 
To RI'PEN. v. . {from rigpe.] To grow 
ripe. Bacon. 
To RFPEN. v. a. To mature; to make 


ripe. Pepe. Swift. 

RPFPENESS. /. from e.] T a 

x. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity. 

| „ 

Denbam. 

| Hooker. 

Fitneſs ; Shakeſpeare. 

RIPPER. f. from 53 One wy wh) 
one who tears; one who lacerates, 

To RTPPLE. v. . To fret on the ſurface, 
as water ſwiftly running. | 

RYPTOWEL. ſ. A gratuity, given to 
tenants, after they had reaped their lord's 
corn. ory Bailey, 

To RISE. v. „. pret. roſe; part. riſer. 

- {nipan, Saxon; reiſen, Dutch, ] 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an 
erect poſture, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To get up from reſt. Daniel's Civ. W. 
3. To get up from a fall. Milton, 
4. To ſpring; te grow up. Milton, 
5- To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 


- Ornay. 
- 6, To ſwell. Leviticus. 


2. Full growth. 
3. Perfection; completion. 
ualification, 


I 


7. To aſcend; to move upwards. Nuten, 
8. To break out from below the horizon, 
as the ſun. Mfilton. 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiſt- 
ence, or notice. | 


10. To begin to act. Milton. Dryden. 


11. To appear in view. Aldi ſon. 
12. To change a ſtation; to quit a ſiege. 
; Kn:lles, 
13. To be excited; to be produced, 
| 5 | Otwway, 
14. To break into military commotion, 
to make inſurrections. Pope. 
15. To be rouſed; to be excited to action. 
| . 
16. To make hoſtile attack. Deut. 
17. To grow more or greater in any re- 
ſpect. Milton. 
18. To increaſe in price. Lor te. 
19. To be improved. _ Tater. 
20, To elevate the file. Roſcormen. 
21. To bt revived from death, Matt. 
22, To come by chance. Spenſer, 
23. To be elevated in ſituation. Dryden, 


RISE. ſ. [trom the verb. 
1. 32 2 of riſing. n | 
2. The act of mounting from the ground. 
Bacon, 
3. Eruption; aſcent. Bacon. 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting 
aloft. Creech,” Locke. 
5. Elevated place. Dienbam. 
6. Appearance of the ſun in the eaſt. 


| Walker. 

7. Encreaſe in any reſpect. 1 
8. Encreaſe of price. Temple. 
9. Beginning; original. Locke. 


to. Elevation; encreaſe of ſound, Bacon. 
RI'SER. /. {from riſe.} One that riſes, 
- Chapman. 
RISIBILITV. /. [from rib.) The quality 
of langhing, | Arbuibnet. 
RI SIBLE. a [riſibilis, Latin.] PEST 
1. Having the faculty or power of *Jaugh- 
. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. Ridiculous; exciting laughter, 
RISK. ſ. {riſque, Fr. rieſgo, Spaniſh,] Ha- 
zard ; danger; chance of harm, Sourh. 


To RISK. v. a. [riſquer, Fr.] Tc harard 


to put to chance; to endanger. Addiſon. 

RI'SKER. /. {from it.] He who riſks. 

e - Butler. 

RITE, { Frie, Fr. ritus, Latin.] Solemn 
re 


act of religion; external obſervance. 
a Hammond. 
RITUAL, 4. [rituel, French.] Solemnly 


ceremonious 5 done according to ſome reli- 
gious inſtitution, Prior. 
RITUAL. ſ. [from the adj.] A book in 
which the rites and obſervances of religion 
are ſet down, | Auadiſan. 
RVTUALIST. /. {from ritual. ] One ſkilled 
in the ritual. 5 ia a 
— * RIV AGE, 
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RI'VEN. part. of rive. 
RIVER. ſ. [riviere, French. ] A land cur- 


ROACH. , 


ROA 


RIVAGE. ſ. [French. ] A bank; a coaft. 


Shakeſpeare, 
RI'VAL. f. [rivalty, Lacs} | i; 
1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſues z a competi- 
tour. Dryden, 
2. A competitour in love. Sidney. 
RIVAL, a. Standing in competition; mak- 
ing the ſame claim; emulous. Shak-ſp, 
To RIVAL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtand in competition with another; 


to oppoſe, | South, 
2. To emulate; to endeavour to equal or 
excel. Dryden, 


To RIVAL, v. n. To be competitours. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

RIVA'LITY. } fe [rivalitas, Latin, ] Com- 
RI'VALRY, petition z emulation. 

LO Addiſon, 

RIVALSHIP, ſ. [from rival.] The ſtate 


or character of a rival. 


To RIVE. v. a. part. riven. IN, broken, 


Saxon; rijven, Dutch.] To ſplit; to 
cleave; to divide by a blunt inſtrument, 


Hobel. 


To RIVE. v. n. To be ſplit; to be divided 
by violence, Weodward, 
To RIVE, for derive or direct. Shakeſp. 
To RIVEL. v. a. [e niple d, Saxon.] To 
contract into wrinkles and corrugations. 
Dryden, 


rent of water bigger than a brook, Audiſ. 
RIVER-DRAGON. ſ. A crocodile, A 
name given by Milton to the king of Egypt. 
RIVER-GOD. /. Tutelary deity of a river, 
X Arbuthnet, 
RIVER-HORSE, ſ. Hippopotamus. 
| ailion, 
RIVVET. f. A faſtening pin clenched at both 
ends. | Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To RYVET, v. @. [from the noun. } 
1. To faften with rivets, Ben, Johnſon. 
e faſten ſlrongly; to make immove- 
able... | 
RI'VULET,. ſ. [rivalus, Latin.] A ſmall 
river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. Bentley. 
RIXDO'LLAR, ſ. A German coin, werth 
about four ſhillings and ſix pence ſterling. 
A fiſh: he is accounted the 
water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and fooliſh- 
neſs, Walton, 
ROAD. f, [ragde, French, ] 
1. Large way; path. 
2. Rade, Fr.] Ground where ſhips may 


anchor, Sandys. 
3. Inrode incurſion, Knolles. 
4. Journey. Milton. 


To ROAM. v. n. [romigare, **alian,] To 
wander without any certain purpoſe 3 to 
ramble ; to rove, Pricr, 


Congreve. 


| Suckling. 


_ 
To ROAM, v. a. To range; to wander 
over. Milton, 


ROA'MER. , [from roam.] A rover; a 


rambler; a wanderer. 

ROAN. 4. [rouen, French.] Bay, ſorrel, or 
black, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed 
very thick, Farrier's Dif. 

To ROAR. v. u. [nanan, Saxon, ] 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaft. 


; Dryden. 
2. To cry in diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare 
3- To ſound as the wind or ſea, Pope. 
4. To make a loud noiſe. Milton, 


ROAR. /. [from the verb.] 
1, The cry of the lion or other beaft, 
2. An outcry pe diſtreſs. _ * | 
. A clamour of merriment, Shakeſpeare. 
| 1 The ſound of the wind or ſea. * 
5. Any loud noiſe. Dryden. 
ROA RV. 4. [better rory; rores, Latin. ] 
Dewy. Fairfax. 
To ROAST, v. 4. [Dreſten, German; re- 
nopros, Saxon, roaſted.] 
7. To dreſs meat, by turning it round be- 


fore the fire. Swift. 
2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. Swift. 


3. To dreſs at the fire without water. 
Bacon, 
4. To heat any thing violently. Shakeſp. 
ROAST, for roaſted. Prior. 
To rule tbe ROAST. To govern; to ma- 
nage; to preſide. Sbaleſpeyp. 
ROB. /. Inſpiſſated juices. Arbuthnet, 


To ROR. v. a. [rober, old Fr. rolbare, 


Italian,] 
1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful 
force ; to plunder. Addiſon. 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething 
bad. Shakeſpeare. 
To take away unlawfully, Bacon. 
RO'BBER. /. [from rob] A thief; one that 
robs by force, or ſteals by ſecret means, 

Shakeſpeare. 
RO'BBERY. g. [roberie, old French, ] Theft 
perpetrated by force or with privacy. 
| Temple. 
ROBE. /. [r04be, Fr. robba, Italian. ] A gown 
of ſtate; a dreſs of dignity. Shakeſpeare. 
To ROE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dreſs 
pompoully ; to inveſt, Pope, 

RO'BERT. J. An herb. 
ROBE'RSMAN. 7 /. In the old ſtatutes, 
ROBE*RTSMAN. | a ſort of bold and 
ſtout rubbers or night thieves, ſaid to be ſo 

called from Robinhood, 


RO'BIN. | ſ. [rubecula, 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST. Lat.] A bird 
ſo named from his red breaſt, Suckling. 


P. OBO*REOUS. 4. [robur, Latin. ] Made 
of oak, | | | 


ROBU'ST. on 
ö ROBU'STIOUS, As [robuftus, Latin. ] 
of | 1. Strong 3 
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ROCK. Je. [roc, roche, French. ] 


ROD 
1. Strong; finewy ; vigorous; forceful, _ 
Milton, 
2. Boiſterous; 8 unwieldy. N 
9 Requiring 
ROBU” STNESS. J. on robuſt] ee 
vigour. Arburbnor. 


ROCAMBOTE. . A ſort of wil karlick. 
Arbutbnot. 


ROCHE-ALUM. f. [roche, Fr. a rock.] 
A purer kind of alum. 


 RO'CHET. þ. [rocker, Fr. rae, low Lat.] 


1. A furp the white upper garment 
of the prieſt officiating. + Cleawveland. 
2. A fiſh. Atnſworts, 


1. A vaſt maſs of fone. Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
3. A diftaff held in the hand, from which 
the wool was ſpun by. twirling a ball be- 
low. Ben. Fobnſon. 
To ROCK. v. 2. [ro:quer, French, 
3. To ſhake; to move backwards and for- 
wards, Boyle. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure 
Heep. Dryden. 
3. To lull; to quiet. Shakeſpeare. 


To ROCK. ©. a. To be violently agitated ; 


to reel to and fro. Towne, 


* ROCK-DOE. ſ. A ſpecies of deer. Greco. 


ROCK-RUBY. /. The garnet, when it is 
of a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and has 
a fair caſt of the blue. Hill. 
ROCK-SALT. Mineral ſalt. FMWoeodev. 
ROCKER, /. {from rock. ] One who rocks 
the cradle. Dryden, 
ROCKET. ſ. [rechbetto, Italian. ] As arti- 
ficial firework, being a cylindrical cafe of 
paper filled with nitre, charcoal, and ſul- 
phur, and which mounts in the air to a 
conſiderable height, and there burſts. Add. 
ROCKET. /. A plant. Miller. 
RO'CKLESS. 92. [from re, ] Being with- 
out rocks. Dryden. 
RO'"CKROSE. /. [rect and roſe.] A plant. 
RO'CKEWORK. 1. [rock and work. ] Stones 


fixed in mortar, in imitation of the aſperi- 


ties of rocks, Addiſon. 
ROCK V. 2. [from rock.] | 
1. Full of rocks. Sandys. 
2. Reſembling a rock. 1 
3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. e. 
129 . [reede, Dutch, ] 288 
1. A long twig. Boyle, 
2. A kind of ſcepter. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Any thing long and ſlender. Granville. 


4. An inftroment for meaſuring. Arbuth. 
5. An inſtrument of correction, made of 


twigs, | Spenſer, 
RODE. pret. of ride. 22 
RODOMONTA DE. /. [from a hero of 


Arioſto, called Redomonte.] An empty 


noiſy bluſter or boaſt; a rant. | Dryden, 


R OL 


To RODOMONT ADE. v. n. [from thy 
noun.] To brag xhraſonically; to boat 
like Rodomonte. 

ROE. /. [pa, na deop, Saxon.] 

1. A ſpecies of deer. Arbutbnot. 
2. The female of the hart. Sandy: 

ROE. /. [properly rean or rone; rann, Dan.] 
The eggs of fiſh. Shake are, 

ROGA'TION. /. ſrogation, French. 1 
tany ; ſupplication. Hooker. lr. 

ROGATION-WEEK. /. The week imme. 
diately preceding Whitſunday : the Mon. 

day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called ro- 
gation days, becauſe of the extraordinary 
prayers and proceſſions then made for the 
fruits of the earth, or as a preparation for 
the devotion of holy Thurſday. Dict. 

ROGUE. /. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a va- 
gabond. Bacon. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow ; a villain; 

a thief. South, 
3. A name of light tenderheſs and endear. 
ment. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A wag. 

To ROGUE. v. . [from the noun.] 

1. To wander; to play the vagabond. Car, i 
2. To play Enaviſh tricks, 

RO/GUERY, . [from rogue. ] | 
1. The life of a vagabohd, Donne. 
2, Knaviſh tricks. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Waggery; arch tricks, 

RO/GUESHIP. ſ. [from rogue.] The qua- 
lities or perſonage of a rogue. Dryden. 

RO'GUISH. a. [from rogue. ] 

I. Vagrant ; vagabond. 

2, Knaviſh; fraudulent, ift 
3. Waggiſh; wanton; ſlightly miſchiey- 
ous, iſon, 

RO'GUISHLY. ad. [from roguiſh,] Like 
a rogue; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 

RO'GUISHNESS. /. [from regaiſb.] The 
qualities of a rogue. 

RO GUV. 4. [from rogue. ] Knaviſh ; wan- 
ton. L'Eftran e. 

To ROIST. v. u. [rifter, Ilandick, 

To ROT'STER. $ a violent man.] To be- 
have turbulently; to act at diſcretion; to 
be at free quarter; to bluſter. Sbaleſp. 

ROT'STER, or referer. . [from the verb.] 
A turbulent, brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering 
fellow. 

To ROLL. v. a. CLreuler, Fr. rollen, Dutch. ] 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or 
ſucceſſive application of the different parts 
of the ſurface, to the ground. Mark. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

Milton, 


3+ To move in a circle, Milton, 

4. To produce a periodical revolution, 

5- To wrap round upon itſelf, 

6. Ta enwrap; to involve in beta 
Wiſeman, 
7. To 


ROM 


75. To form by rolling into round maſſes, 

| Peacham. 

3. To pour in a ſtream or waves, Pope. 
To ROLL. v. n. 

1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive applica- 


tion of all parts of the ſurface to the 


ground. Temple. 
2. To run on wheels. Dryden. 
3- To perform a periodical revolution. 
Dryden. 
4. To move with appearance of circular 
direction. Milten. Dryden. 
5. To float in rough water. | Pope. 
6. To move as waves or-volumes of water, 
| Pope. 

7. To fluftuate ; to move tumultnouſly, 
. Prior. Pape. 
Handys. 
Milton. 


8. To revolve om its axis. 

9. To be moved tumultuouſſy. 
ROLL. g. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being 


rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. Thomſon. 
3- Maſs made round. Aaddiſon. 
4. Writing rolled upon itſelf, Spenſer. 


5. Around body rolled along. Mortimer. 

6. [Rotulus, Latin. ] Publick Writing. 
Ezra. [lale, 

7, A regiſter; a catalogue. Sidney. Davies. 


8. Chronicle, Dryden, 
9. Warrant, Shak?ſpeare. 
10. Part; office. L' EHrange. 


ROLLER. ſ. {from roll. ] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
heavy ſtone to level walks. Hamm. Ray. 
2. Bandage; fillet. | Sharp. 
RO'LLINGPIN, ſ. [relling and pin.] A 
round piece of wood tapering at each end, 
with which paſte is moulded, Viſemax. 
ROLLYPOOLY. f. A fort of game, in 
which, when a ball rolls into a certain place, 
it wins, , » Aroutbnor, 
RO'MAGE. g. [ramage, French.] A tu- 


mult; a buſtle; an active and tumultuous | 


ſearch for any thing. Shakeſp. 


ROMANCE, /. [roman, French; remanxa, 


Italian, } | 
1. A military fable of the middle ages; a 
tale of wild adventures in war and love, 

; Milton. Waller. Dryden. 
2. A lie a fiction. 9 
To ROMA'NCE. v. n. [from the noun.] 

To lie; to forge, 

ROMA NCER. /. [from romance.] A lier; 
a forger of tales. | Tate. 
To RO'MANIZE. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] 
To latinize ; to fill with modes of the Ro- 
man ſpeech, | Dryaen. 
ROMA'*NTICK. 8. 2 romance. ] | 
1. Reſembling the tales of romances ; wild. 
| 3 Kell. 

2. Improhable ; falſe; 


ROO 
3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. 


om on. 


RO MIS H. a. [from Rome, | Popiſh, Al. e. 


ROM. .. ;— 
1. A rude, aukward, boiſterous, untaught 
girl, Arbutbnet, 
2. Rough rude play, Thomſon, 
To ROMP, v. u. To play rudely, noiſily, 
and boiſterouſly, Swift. 


RONDEAU. /. A kind of ancient poetry, 


commonly conſiſting of thirteen verſes ; of 
which eight have one rhyme and five ano- 
ther: it is divided into three couplets, and 


at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 


ginning of the rondeau is repeated in an 
equivocal ſenſe, Trevoux. 
RO'NDLES. /. [from round.] A round 


maſs. Peacham. 


RO'NiON, ſ. A fat bulky woman. 
Shakeſpeare, 
RONT. ſ. An animal tinted in the growth. 
| Spenſer. 
ROOD. ſ. [from rod. 
i. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare 
meaſure. | Seworft. 
2. A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet and a 


half in long mealure. Milton, 

3. The croſs. - Shakeſpeare. 
RCOF. ſ. {hno-, Saxon, } 

1. The cover cf a houſe, Sidney, 


2. The vault ; the infide of the arch that 

covers a building. 1 Hooker. 

3. The palate 3 the upper part of the 

mouth. Bacon. 
To ROOF. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with a roof. Creech, 

2. To incloſe in a houſe. Shakeſpeare, 
ROO'FY. a. [from roof, ] Having rocfs, 
ROOK. ſ. Fhroc, Saxon. ] 


1. A bird reſembling a H.] it feeds not 


on carrion, but grain. Dryd.n. 
2, A mean man at cheſs, Dryden. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow, 
Mycberly. 
To ROOK. v. n. To rob; to cheat. 

| Hudibras. 
ROO'KERY. /. {from v.] A nurſery of 
rooks, Pepe, 
ROO'KY. @a. Inbabited by rooks. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
ROOM. ſ. [pum, Saxon; rums, Gothick.] 
1. Space; extent of place. Milton, 


2. Space of place vnoccupied, Bentley, 
3. Way unobſtructed. Creecb. 
4. Place of another; ſtead. Calamy. 
5. Unobſtructed opportunity. Addiſen. 


6. An apartment in a louſe. 
3 Suckiirg, Stilling ficets 
ROO"MAGE. /. [from rown, | Space; place. 
"etfon. 
ROO*'MINESS. ſ. [from rcomy.] Space 3 
_ quantify of extent. f | 
n 5 dA ; ROO'MY, 
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ROR 

ROO'MY. a. [from room.] Spacious z wide; 
large. 

ROOST. ſ. [hporr, Saxon. ] 
1. That on which a bird fits to Neep, 

| Dryden. 
2. The act of ſleeping. Derbam. 

To ROOST. v. n. [roefen, Dutch; ref. ] 
1. To ſleep as a bird. L' Eſtrange. 
2. To lodge. In burleſque. 

ROOT, /. [-t, Swediſh; ed, Daniſh.] 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nou- 
riſhment. Ewve:yn., Bacon, 
2. The bottom; the lower part, Milton. 
3. A plant of which the root is eſculent, 

| Mattis. 
4. The original; the firſt cauſe. Davies. 
5. Ihe firſt anceſtor, Shakeſpeare, 
6. Fixed refidence, Dryden, 
7. Impreſſion; durable effect. Hooker. 

To ROOT. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To turn up earth. 

To ROOT, v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fix deep'in the earth. Dryden. 
2. To impreſs deeply. South, 
3. To turn up out of the ground; to radi- 
cate ; to extirpate, Raleigb. 
4. To deſtroy; to baniſh. Granwille, 

ROC'TED, @. [from roct.] Fixed; deep; 


radical, ammond, 
ROO'TEDLY. ad. [from rooted.] Deeply ; 
ftrongly. Shakeſf eare, 


ROO'TY. ad. [from roct.] Full of roots. 

ROPE. ſ. Ir ap, Sax. reep, rep, Dutch. ] 
1. A cord; a ſtring; a halter. Hudibras. 
2. Any row of things depending: as, @ 

rope of onions, 
To ROPE. v. . [from the noun. ] To draw 
out into viſcoſities ; to concrete into gluti- 
nous filaments. | Dryden. 
RO PEDANCER. /. [rope and dancer.] An 
artiſt who dances on a rope, Wilkins, 
RO*PINESS. ſ. {from rpy,] Viſcoſity ; 
glutinouſneſi. | 


RO*FEMAKER, or roper. ſ. [rope and mak- 


kr. ] One who makes ropes to ſell. 
Shakeſpeare. 
RO'PERY. ſ. [from rope. ] Rogue's tricks, 
Shakeſpeare, 
RO'PETRICK. , [rope and trick. ] Pro- 
bably rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve 


the halter. Shakeſpeare, 
RO'PY. 2. [from rege. ] Viſcous ; tenacious ; 
glutinous, Dryden. 


RO'SUELAURE. f. [French.] A cloak 
for men, BR, 5 Gay. 

RCRA'TION. /, fr:ris, Latin.] A falling 
of dew, 

RC/RID. /. Ireridus, Lat.] Dewy. - Brown, 


RORVFEROUS, 4. [Ves and /e, Latin.] 


P roducing dey, Dies. 


Dryden. 


T 


RORIFLUENT. 3. [res and flue, Latin. 
Flowing with dew. Dis, 
RO SAR. ſ. [refſarium, Latin,] A bunch 
of beads, on which the Romaniſts number 
their prayers. Cleaveland. Taylor. 
RO'SCID. a. [reſcidus, Latin.] Dewy; a- 
bounding with dew. Bacon, 
ROSE. /. [roſe, Fr. ro/a, Latin.] A flower, 
Wiſdom, 
To ſpeak under the Rosr, To ſpeak any 
thing with ſafety, ſo as not afterwaids to 
be diſcovered. Brown, 
ROSE. pret. of riſe, Milton. 
RO SEAT E. a. [from reſe.] 
1. Roſy; full of roſes. Pepe. 
2. Blooming, fregrant, purple, as a roſe. 
RO SED. 3. [from the noun. ] Crimſoned; 


fluſhed. Sbaleſpears. 
RO'SEMARY, /. [roſmarinus, Latin.] A 
lant. filler, 


ROSE- NOBLE. /. An Engliſh gold coin, 
in value anciently fixteen ſhillings. 5 
Camden. 

RO'SE-WATER. /. [roſe and water. ] Wa- 
rer diſtilled from roſes, Wiſeman, 


RO'SET. g. [from roſe.) A red colour for 


painters. Peacham, 
ROSIER. /. [er, French,] A roſebuſh, 
| Spenſer, 


RO'SIN, ſ. [refine, Fr. refina, Latin. ] 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine ; a juice of the 
pine. Garth, 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
diſſolves in ſpirit. : Arbutbnot, 

To ROFSIN. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
rub with roſin. e Gay. 

RO'SINY, 4. [from rein.] Reſembling 
roſin, © 

RO'SSEL. /. Light land. Mortimer. 

RO'STRATED. a. Creſtratus, Lat.] Adorned 
with beaks of ſhips. 

RO ST RUM. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a ſhip, 
3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangued, 

| | Addiſon. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diftilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alem- 
bicks, Quincy. 

RO'SY, @a. [reſeus, Latin.) Reſembling a 
roſe in bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance, 


OC! Dryden. Prior. 
To ROT. 4. 2. [hoxan, Saxon; rotten, 


Dutch.] To putrify ; to loſe the coheſion 


of its parts. Woodward, 
To ROT. v. 4. To make putrid ; to bring 

to corruption, Dryden, 
ROT. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which 

their lungs are waſted, © Ben. Jobnſon. 

2. Putrefaction; putrid decay. Philips. 
ROTARY, a, Creta, Latin.] Whirling as 


a wheel, Dia. 


RO'- 


Arbuthnot, ; 


ROU 
ROTATED. a. [rotatus, Latin.) Whirled 
round, | | 
ROTA'TION. ſ. [rotation, Fr. rotatio, 
Latin. ] The act of whirling round like a 
wheel, Newton. 
ROTATOR. ſ. [Latin,] That which gives 


a circular motion. Wiſeman, 
ROTE. 1 [nor, Saxon, merry.] 
1. A harp; a lyre. Spenſer. 


2, Words uttered by mere memory with- 
out meaning ; memory of words without 
comprehenſion of the ſenſe, 
Hudibras, Swift. 
To ROTE. v. 2. To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underſtanding, 
Shakeſpeare. 


ROTGUT. ſ. Bad beer. Harvey, 


ROTHER NAILS. ſ. Among ſhipwrights, 


nails with very full heads uſed for faſtening 
the rudder irons of ſhips, Bailey, 


ROTTEN. 2. [from rot.] _ 


1. Putrid ; carious ; putreſcent, Sandys. 
2, Not firm; not truſty. Shakeſp. 
Not ſound ; not hard. Knolles. 
RO'TTENNESS, ſ. [from rotten. ] State of 
being rotten ; cariouſneſs; putrefaction. 
Wiſeman, 
ROTU'ND. a. Crotundus, Latin.] Round; 
circular ; ſpherical, _ Aaddiſon, 
ROTU*NDIFOLIOUS, [rotundus and fo- 
lum, Latin. ] Having round leaves. 
ROTUN/DITY, ſ. {[rotunditus, Lat. reton- 
dite, Fr, from rotund.] Roundneſs ; ſphe- 
ricity; circularity. Bentley. 
ROTU/NDO. ſ. [retondo, Italian, ] A build- 
ing formed round both in the infide and 


- - outſide z ſuch as the Pantheon at Rome, 


Trevoux, 
To ROVE. v. ». [ever, Daniſh.] To 
ramble 3 to range; to wander. V atts. 
To ROVE. v. a. To wander over. | 
; Milton, Gay. 
RO'VER, . [from rove.] 
I, A wanderer; a ranger. 
2, A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. Bacon, 
4. At Rovsxs, Without any particular 
ROUGE. / F 81 
. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 
ROUGH, a. lan, he ns Saxon; rout, 
Dutch. 
1. Not ſmooth; rugged; having inequa- 
Iities on the ſurface, Burnet. 
2. Auſtere to the taſte ; as, rough wine, 
3. Harſh to the ear. Pope. 
4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of man- 
ners; not ſoft, Conley, 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy 


operation, | Clarendon, 
6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere, Locke, 
7. Hard featured ; not delicate, Dryden. 


8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art. 
9. Terrible; dreadful. Milton, 


ROUNCEVAL. F. See Pza, 


RO U 

to, Rugged; diſerdered in appearance; 
coarſe. ; Pepe. 

11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy; boiſterous, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To ROU'GHCAST. v. a. [raugb and caft.] 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance 

to form with aſperities and inequalities, 
| Cleavelund. 
2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments, 
Dryden. 

ROU'GHCAST, /. [rough and ceft.] 

1. A rude model; a form in its rudi- 
ments. | | : Digby. 
2. A kind of plaiſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on the 
ſurface, Shakeſpeare. 
ROU'GHDR AUGHT., ff. [rough and 
draught.] A draught in its rudiments, 
5 Dryden. 


To ROU'GHDRAW. v. @. [rough aud 


drato.] To trace coarſely. Dryden, 

To ROU'GHEN. v. a. [from rough. } To 

make rough. Swift, 
To ROU'GHEN, v. n. To grow rough, 

Thomſon. 

To ROUGHHEW.. v. a. [ro»gh and her. ] 


To give to any thing the firſt appearance of 
: a Hudibras. | 


form. ; 
ROU'GHHEWN. part:icip. a. | 
1. Rugged; unpoliſh.d ; uncivil ; vare- 
fined, Bacon. 
2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. Heowel, 
ROU'GHLY. ad. {from rough. ] 
1. With uneven furtace ; with aſperities 
on the ſurface, 
2. Harſhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. Spenſer, 
3. Severely ; without tenderneſs, Oden. 
4. Auſterely to the tafte, 
5. Boiſterouſly 3 tempeſtuouſly, 
6. Harſhly to the ear. 
ROU/'GHNESS. /. [from rough, ] 
1, Superficial atperity; untvenneſs of ſur- 
face. Beyle. 


2. Auſterneſs to the taſte. Brawn. 
3. Taſte of aftringency, Sfefator. 
4. Harſhneſs to the ear. Dryden. : 


5. Ruggedneſs of temper 53 coarſeneſs of 
manners; tendency te rudeneis. Derbam. 
6. Abſence of delicacy. Addijen, 
7. Severity; violence of diſcipline, _ 
8. Violence cf operation in medicines, 
9. Unpoliſhed or uniniſhed ftate, 
10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 
11. Tempeſtuouſneis; ſtormineſs. 
12. Coarſeneſs of features. | 
ROUGHT, old piet. of reach, Reached. 
2 Shakeſpeere: 
To ROU'CHWORK. v. 2. [reugh and 
ver.] To work coarſely over without the 
leaſt nicety. aon. 
Zuber. 
ROUND. a. Lend, Fr. 1660, Italian. j 
3, Cylindrical. Milton. 
5 M2 2. Circus 
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R OU 
S. Circular. 
3. Spherical; orbicular. Milton. 
4. Smooth; without defect in ſound, 


EH Peacham. 
8. Not broken. Arbutbrot. 
6. Large; not inconſiderable. Addiſon, 


7. Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 


Bacon, 
$. Quick ; briſk. 
9. Plain; free without delicacy or re- 
_ ſerve; almoſt rough. Bacon, 
ROUND. . | 
1. A circle ; a ſphere; an orb. Shakeſp. 
2. Rundle ; ſtep of a ladder. 
: ; Government of the Tongue. 
3. The time in which any thing has paſſed 
through all hands, and comes back to the 
firſt. „ 
4. A revolution; a courſe ending at the 
point where it began, Smith, 


5. A walk performed by a guard or offi- 


cer, to ſurvey a certain diftrict, 
ROUND. ad. 

1. Every way; cn all fides, 

2. In a revolution. 

3. Circularly. 

4. Not in a direct line. 
ROUND. prep. 


Geneſis. 
Addiſon. 
Milton . 


1. On every fide of. _ Milton, 
2. About ; circularly about. Dryden, 
3- All over. Dryden, 


To ROUND, v. a. | 
1. To ſurround; to encircle. Prior. 
2. To make ſpherical or circular. Cheyne, 


3. To raiſe to a relief. Addiſon. 
4. To move about any thing. Miiton, 
g. To mould into ſmoothneſs. Swift, 
To ROUND, v. . <7 
1. To grow round in form, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To whiſper, Bacon, 
To go rounds, Milton. 
ROU'NDABOUT. a. 
1. Ample ; extenſive, Locle. 
2. Indirect; looſe. Felton, 
ROUNDEL, 7 
ROUND ELA. : 


1. [ Rendelet, French.] A kind of an- 


cient poetry. Spenſer, 
2. A round form or figure. Hexvcl. 
ROU*NDER. ſ [from round, ] Circum- 
ference ; incloſure. Sbakeſpeare. 


ROUNDHEAD. /. {round and bead.] A 
puritan, ſo nam d from the practice once 
Por among them of cropping their 

air round, Spetator, 


ROU'NDHOUSE. .. [rnd and ben.] The 


conſtable s priſcn, in which diſorderly 

perſons, found in the ſtreet, are confined. 

: Pope. 

ROU NDISE. a. [from round.] Somewhat 

round ; approaching to roundneſs. Hey le. 
ROU'NDLY. ad. [from ræund.] 


1. In a round form; in a round manner. 


; Milton, a 


Addiſon. 


ROUTE. ſ. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 


RO WEL. ＋ [rovelle, Fr.] 


R O 


2. Openly; plainly; without reſerve. 

Y | Hayward. 
3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed, | Locke, 
4. Completely; to the purpoſe ; vigorouſ. 


. ly; in earneſt. | Daw, 
ROU'NDNESS. /. [from round.] 
1. Circularityz ſphericity; cylindrical 
form. | Watt, 
2. Smoothneſs. Spenſer, 


3. Honeſty; openneſs; vigorous mea- 
ſures. 
To ROUSE, v. a. 
1. To wake from reſt, 
2. To excite to thought or action. 
Addiſon, Atterbury, 
Spenſer, 


Pepe, 


3. To put into action. 
4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. | 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To ROUSE. v. . 
1. To awake from ſlumber, Pope. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ROUSE. ſ. [ruſchb, German.] A doſe of 
liqour rather too large. Shakeſpeare, 


RO SER. . [from rouſe.] One who rouſes. 
ROUT. /. [rer, Dutch. ] 
Pope. 


1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble; a 
tumultuous croud. Roſcommen, 
2. Confuſion of any army defeated or diſ- 
perſed. Daniel. 
To ROUT. v. a. To diſſipate and put into 
confuſion by defeat. Clarend:n, 


To ROUT. v. 3. To aſſemble in clamorous 


and tumultuous crouds, Bacon, 

Gay, 

ROW, ſ. [reth, German.] A rank or file; 
a number of things, ranged in a line. 

Spenſer, 

To ROW. v. n. [noyan, Saxon.] To im- 

pel a veſſel in the water by oars. Gay. 

To ROW, v. a, To drive or help forward 

by dars. Milton. 

1. The point of a ſpur turning on an axis. 

ö Peac bam. 

2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or filk put into 

a wound to hinder it from healing, and 


provokea diſcharge, | | 


To RO'WEL, . a. To pierce through the 


ſkin, and keep the wound open by a rowel. 


;  IMiin, 
RO"WEN. ſ. A field kept up till after Mi- 
chaelmas. | Tuer. 


RO“ WER. F. [from rot.] One that ma- 
nages an ar. -* Addiſon, 
RO'YAL. a. [roal, Fr.] 
1. Kingly ; belonging to a king; becom- 
ing a king; regal. Granville. 
2. Noble; illuſtrious. Shakeſpeare. 


RO'YALIST, /. ſfrem royal. ] Adherent 


South, 


to aA king. T RO'Y 
| 0 — 


* 


RUB 


To RO'YALIZE, v. 4. [from royal.] To 
make royal, Shakeſpeare, 
RO'YALLY. ad. [from royal.] In à kingly 
manner; regally; as becomes a king. 
. | Dryden. 
RO'YALTY, ſ. {[roialte, French.] 
1. Kingſhip; character or office of a king, 
| Shakeſpeare. Locke. 
2. State of a king. Prior, 
3. Emblems of royalty. Milton, 
To ROYNE. v. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw; 
to bite, Spenſer. 
RO/YNISH, 2. [rogneaus, Fr.] Paltry; 
ſorry; mean; rude. Shakeſpeare. 
To RUB, v. a. [rbabie, Welſh; reiben, 
| German, to wipe. | 85 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſs- 
ing ſomething over it; to ſcour; to wipe; 
to perfricate, 
2. To touch ſo as to have ſomething of 
that which touches behind. Addiſon. 
3. To move one body upon another. 


Arbuthnet, 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To poliſh; to retouch. . South, 
6. To remove by friction. Collier. 
7. To touch hard. Sidney. 


8. To Rum down, To clean or curry a 


horſe, | Dryden. 
9. Te Rus vp, To excite; to awaken. 
South, 


10. To Rus up, To poliſh; to retouch. 
To RUB. v. u. 
1. To fret; to make a friction. 
2. To get through difficulties. 


: f L' Eftrarge. 
RUB. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Colliſion; hindrance; obſtruction. 
Shakeſpeare. Craſparo. 
2. Frication; act of rubbing, 


| Dryden. 


3. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 


motion of a bowl. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Difficulty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
RUB-STONE. /. [rub and flone.] ſtone 
to ſcour cr ſharpen. Tuſſer. 


RU*BBER. . [from rub.] 
1. One that rubs. 


2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. 
1 | Sæuift. 
3. A coarſe file, Moc n. 


4. A game; a conteſt; two games out of 


three, Collier. 
5. A whetſtone, ” 5 
RUBTCAN. a. [rubican, Fr.] Rybican co- 


Jour of a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, 

or black, with a light grey, or white up- 

on the flanks, 
RU/BBAGE., 


RU/BBISH, [ þo [from reb,] 


1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter 
Motton. Dryden. 
2. Confuſion; mingled maſs, Arbulbnet. 


uſed in building. 


Farner's Dict. 


XR UD 
3. Any thing vile and worthleſs. 
RUBBLE-STONE, ſ. Stones rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge. Wecdward., 
RU*BICUND. @. [rubiconde, Fr, rubicundus, 


Lat.] Inclining to redneſs. 
RU'BIED. 4. [from ruby.] Red as a ruby. 
Milton. 


RUBI'FICK. 4. [ruber and facio, Latin. 
Making red. Grew. 
RU'BIFORM, 2. ſraber, Lat. and form. 
Having the form of red, Newton. 
To RU”BIFY, v. a. To make red, 
; Browon, 
RU'BIOUS. 4. [rubens, Lat.] Ruddy; red. 
Not uſed, | Shakeſpeare. 
RU'BRICATED. 4. [from rubrica, Latin. 
Smeared with red. : 
RU*BRICK. g. [rubrigue, Fr, rubrica, Lat.] 
Directions printed in books of law and in 
prayer- books; ſo termed, becauſe they 
were originally diſtinguiſhed by being in 
red ink. Stilling fleet. 
RU*BRICK. a. Red. Newton. 
To RU'BRICK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To adorn wiih red, | 
RUBY. /. [from ruber, Latin. ] 
1. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next 


in hardneſs and value to a diamond. 
| Peacham 
2. Redneſs. Sbaleſpeare. 


3. Any thing red. Milton. 
4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. 
RUB. @. {from the noun, ] Of a red co- 
lovr. Shakeſpeare. 
 RUCTA'TION. ſ. [ru&e, Lat.] A belch- 
ing ariſing from wind and indigeſtion. 
To RUD. v. a. [hudu, Sax.] To make 
red. Spenſer. 
RU'DDER. ſ. [roeder, Dutch. ] 
1. The infirument at the ſtern of a veſſel, 
by which its courſe is governed. Raleigb. 
2. Any thing that guides or governs the 
courſe. : 
RU'DDINESS. ſ. {from ruddy.] The qua- 
lity of approaching to redneſs. Wiſeman. 
RU”DDLE. /. [rudzl, Iſlandick. ] Red earth. 
; Woodward. 


RU'DDOCK. /. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind 
of bird, Carew, 


RU'DDY, 4. [nuu, Saxon. 
.1, Approaching to redneſs ; pale red. 
| . , Otævay. 
2. Yellow, Dryden. 


RUDE. a. [ne de, Saxon; rudis, Latin.] 
1. Rough; ſavage; coarſe of manners; 
uncivil; brutal. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Violent; tumultuous ; boiſterous; tur- 


bulent. 75 
3. Harſh; inclement, Waller. 
4. Ignorant; raw; untaught. N vtton. 


5. Rugged; uneven; ſhapeleſs,” 
6. Artleſs; inelegant. Spenſer. 


7. Such 


RUF 
7. Such as may be dons with ſtrength with- 
- out art, Dryden. 
RU'DELY. ad. [from rude. ] 
1. In a rude manner, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Without exactneſs; without nicety; 


coarſely. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Unſkilfully. ryden, 

4. Violently; boifterouſly. Spenſer, 

RU'DENESS. /. [radefſe, French, ] 
1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. 

Swift. 

2. Ignorance; unſkilfulneſs. Hayward. 
3. ; inelegance; coarſeneſs. 

Spenſer. 

4. Violence; boiſterouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

Storminels ; rigour. Evelyn. 


RU DERAR . 4. {rudera, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to rubbiſh, Di, 

RUDERA'/TION. ſ. In architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or little 
g | 


ones. 
RU'DESBY, 


1 {from rade,] An uncivil 
turbulent fellow. | Shakejprare. 


RUDIMENT. /. [rudimentum, Latin. 
1. The firſt principles; the firſt elements 
of a ſcience, Milton. 
2. The firſt part of education. Mtten. 
3. The firft, inaccurate, unſhapen begin- 
ning. 15 Philips, 
RUDIME'NT AL. 4. [from rudiment. | Ini- 
tial; relating to firſt principles. Specrator. 
To RUE. v. a. { neoppian, Saxon,} To 
grieve for; to regret; to lament. Donne. 
AUE. ſ. [ruts, Lat.] An herb called herb 
of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled 
with it. . Mere. 
RUE'FUL. 3. [rue and full.) Mournful ; 
woful ; forrowful. Dryden. 
RUE/FULLY. ad. {from rucful.] Mourn- 
fully; ſorrowfully. More. 
RUE TFULNESS. /, {from rucful.] Sorrow- 
fulneſs ; mournfulneſs. | 
ELLE. ſ. [French.] A circle; an aſ- 
ſembly at a private houſe. Dryden, 
RUF. ſ. A puckered linen ornament, for- 
merly worn about the neck. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall river fiſh. _ Walton. 
3. A Rate of roughneſs. Chapmon. 
4. New ſtate. L' Eftrarge. 
RU'*FFIAN. q. Laffano, Italian.] A brutal, 
boiſterous, miſchievous feilowz a cut» 
throat; a robber; a murderer, 
Harvard. Addiſon. 
RU'FFIAN. 2. Brutal; ſavagely boiſierous. 
Pope. 
To RU'FFIAN. . n. [from the 3 
To rage; to raiſe tumults; to play the 
ruffian. ee 


To RU'FFLE. v. a. [ruyfſelen, Dutch, to 
wrinkle. ] 
1. To diſorder; to put out of form; to 
make leſs ſmooth, 


Hoyle. 


r 
2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb ; to put out 


of temper. Claxvilli, 
3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 


: Hudibras, 

4. To throw diſorderly together. 
Chapman, 
5. To contract into plaits. Addiſon, 


To RU'FELE. v. r. 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter, 
Dryden, 
3. To be rough; to jar; to be in conten- 
tion, Shakeſpeare, 


RU'FFLE. /. {from the verb. 
1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. 
Aditjon, 
2. Diſturbance ; contention ; tumult. 
N Ats. 
RU FTERHOOD. ſ. In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk. Mv hen the 1: firſt 
drawn. Bailey, 
RUG. . {rugget, Swediſh, ] 
1. A cvarle nappy woollen cloth. 


Peacham, 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed for mean 
beds. | Sæuift. 
3. A rough woolly dog. Shakeſpeare, 


RU'GGED. a. [rugger, Swediſh, ] 

1. Rough; full of une venneſs and aſperity. 
; | ; Bentley. 
2. Not neat; not regular, guts, Lain 

3+ Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 
| Sauth, 
4. Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous z turbulent; 
tempeſt uous. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Rough or harſh to the ear. Dryden. 
6. Sour; ſurly; diſcompoſed. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Violent; rude; boiſterous. Hudibras. 
8. Rough; ſhaggy. . 
RU'GGEDLY, ad. [from rugged.] a 


rugged manner. 


RU"GGCEDNESS, /. [from rugged. ] 


1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughneſs; aſperity. Ray. 
RU'GIN. . A nappy cloth. MWiſemon. 
RU'GINE. /. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon's 


raſp, 


| Sberp. 
2 4. [rugeſus, Lat.] Full of wiin- 
es. 


Wiſeman. 

RU'IN. ſ. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.) 

1 The fall or deſtruction of cities or edi- 
. 

2. The remains of a building demoliſhed. 

Prior. 


3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or for- 


tune; overthrow. Dryden. 
4. Miſchief; bane. Milton. 
To RU'IN. v. a. [ruiner, Fr.] 

1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. Dryden. 


2. To deſtroy; to depri ve of felicity or 
fortune, Wale. 
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3. To impoveriſh. 
To RUIN. v. n. 

1. To fall in ruins, Milton, 

2. To run to ruin. Sandys. 

3. To be brought to poverty or miſery. 


Addiſon, 


ü To RU NAT E. v. 4. [from ruin.] 


1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To bring to meanneſs.or miſery irreco- 
verable. Bacon. 
RUIN ACTION. ſ. Subverſion; demolition, 
Camden. 
RU'INOUS. a, [ruinoſus, Latin; ruineaux, 
French. ] 
1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſh- 
ed. Hayward, 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious; baneful; de- 
ſtructive. Swift, 
RU'INOUSLY. ad. [from ruinous.] 
1, In a ruinous manner, 
2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. 
| Decay of Piety. 
RULE. ſ. [regula, Latin.]. | 
1. Government; empire; ſway ; ſupreme 
command. Philips. 
2. An inſtrument by which lines are drawn, 
| Scutb. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts 
or actions are directed. Tillotſon, 
4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To RULE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To govern; to control}; to manage 


with power and authority. Dryden, 
2. To manage. 1 Mac. 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. Atterbury. 
To RULE, v. 2. To have power or com- 
mand. | Locke. 


RU'LER. ſ. [from yule.] 
1. Governour ; one that has the ſupreme 
command. Raleigb. 
2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 


lines are drawn. Mecxon. 
RUM. /. | 
1. A country parſon. Swift. 


2. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from moloſſes. 
To RU*'MBLE. v. mn. [rommelen, Dutch. ] 

To make a hoarſe low continued noiſe. 
Shakeſpeare, Suckling, Roſcommon, 
RU'MBLER. ſ. [from 1 The perſon 
or thing that rumbles. 
RU'MINANT. @, [ruminans, Latin.] Hav- 

ing the property of chewing the cud, 
Ray, 

To RU'MINATE. v. a. [rumino, Latin. 
1. To chew the cud. Arbuthnet., 

2. To muſe; to think again and again. 
Fairfax. Watts, 


To RU'MINATE. v. 4. [rumino, Latin. ] 


T, To chew over again. 955 
2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over 
again, Shakeſpeare. 


® 14, 
| 


Locke. | 


RUN 


RUMINATTION. ſ. [ruminatio, Lat, from 
ruminate.] | 
1. The property or act of chewing the cud, 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Meditation; reflection. N 
| Shakeſpeare. Thomſon, 
To RUUMMACE, v. a. [ranmen, German 
rimari, Latin. ] To ſearch ; to plunder; 
to evacuate, 
To RU'MMAGE. v. 2. To ſearch places, 
ws | Scuol ft. 
RU MMER. /. [roemer, Dutch. ] A glaſs; 
a drinking cup. g Philips, 
RU'MOUR. /. [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Latin, J 
Flying or popular report ; bruit; fame, 
; Milton, D den. 
To RUM OUR. v. 2. ¶ from the noun, | To 
report abroad; to bruit, Dryden. 
RU'MOURER. /, [from rumour. ] Reporter; 
ſpreader of news, Shakeſpeares 
RUMP. /. [rumpf, German.] 
1. The end of the I fer. Seoift 
er. Swift, 
2. The buttocks. R 
To RU'MPLE. v. 4. [rompelen, Dutch. ] 
To cruſh or contract into inequalities and 
corrugations. Blackmore. 
RU'MPLE. f. [hnympe lle, Saxon. ] Puc- 
ker; rude plait. Dryden, 
To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [ynnan, Saxon; 
rennen, Dutch. ] 
1. To move ſwiftly; to ply the legs in 
ſuch a manner, as that both feet are at 
every ſtep off the ground at the ſame time 
to paſs with very quick pace. | 
Dryden. Swifts 
2. To uſe the legs in motion, Locke. 
3. To move in a hurry. Ben. Jobnſen. 
4. To pace on the ſurface, not through the 
air. Exodus. 


5. To ruſh violently. Dryden. Burnet. 


6, To take a courſe at ſea. As. 
7. To contend in a race,  _ Sorft, 
8. To fly; not to ſtand, Shakeſpeare. 


. To ſtream; to flow. Bacon. Milton. 
10. To be liquid; to be fluid. 

Bacon. Addiſon. 

11. To be fufible; to melt. Moxon . 

12. To paſs; to proceed. Temple, Locke. 

13. To go away; to vaniſh, Addiſon. 

14. To have a legal courſe ; to be practiſe 


15. To have a courſe in any direction. 
Audi ſon. 


16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. Felton. 
17. To be mentioned curſorily or in few 


words. Arbuthnot. 
18. To have a continual tenour of any 
kinds -— Saunderſon. 
19. To be buſied upon. Swift, 
20. To be popularly known, Temple. 


2 1. To have reception, ſucceſs, or conti- 
nuance, | 
22. To 
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22. To go on by fucceſſion. of pore. 
| | of 6; 
23. To proceed in a train of conduct. 
EA Shakeſpeare, 
24. To paſs into ſome change. Tillotſon. 
26. To proceed in a certain order. Dryden, 
26. To be in force. | Bacon, 
27. To be generally received. Knolles. 
28. To be carried on in any manner, 


| Ayliffe. 
29. To have a track or courſe. Boyle. 
30. To paſs progreſſively. Cheyne. 
37. To make a gradual progreſs. Pope. 
32. To be predominant. rd. 
Felton. 


33. To tend in growth. 
| 34+ To excern pus or matter. Levit. xiii. 
5. To become irregular; to change to 
 fomething wild.  Cramviile. 
36. To get by artifice or fraud. Hudibras, 
. To fall by hafte, paſſion, or folly into 
Putt or misfortune. Knolls, 
38. To fall; to paſs. Watts. 
39. To have a general tendency. Scoiff. 
40. To proceed as on a ground or princi- 
ple. , Atterbury. 
47- To go on with violence. Swift. 
42. To Run after. To ſearch for; to 

endeavour at, though out of the way. 
Lecke. 


43. To Ruy away with. To hurry with- 


out conſent. Lecke, 
44. To Ru in with. To cloſe; to com- 
ply. . Baker. 
45. To Run on. To be continued. 
| Hooker. 
46. To Rum over. To be ſo full as to 
ow. Dryden. 
47. To be ſo much as to overflow. Digby. 


48. ToRun cut. To be at an end. Stift. 
49. To Run out, To ſpread exuberantly. 

Hammond, Taylor. 
go. To Roux out, To expatiate. Broome. 
825 To Run out. To be waſted or ex- 


uſted. Ben, Jobs jon. Swift, 

To RUN. v. 4. | 
7. To pierce; to ſtab. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To farce; to drive. Locke, 


3. To force into any way or form, Felton. 


4. Ta dive with violence. Knolles, 
5. To melt. Felton. 
6. To incur. Calamy. 
7. To venture; to hazard. Clarendon. 
8. To import or export without duty. 

Swift, 

9. To proſecute in thought. Collier. Felton. 
10. To puſh. * Addiſen, 
11. To Run down. To chaſe to weari- 
neſs. ; L'Eftrange. 
12. To Rux down. To cruſh; to over- 
bear. Pe Scuth, 
13. To RuN over. To recount curſorily. 
Ray. 


RUR 


14. To Run over. To conſider curforily, 


Wotton, 

15. To run through. _ South, 
RUN. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of running. L' Eftrange, 

2. Courſe; motion. Bacon. 

3. Flow; cadence. Broome. 


4. Courſe; proceſs. 
5. Way of management; uncontrolled 


courſe, Aröutbnct, 
6. Long reception; continued ſucceſs. 
Addi ſon. 
7. Modiſh clamour. Sͤ!ouiſt. 
8. At the long Rux. In fine; in conclu. 
fon; at the end. Wiſeman, 


RU'NAGATE. /. [renegat, French. ] A fu. 
gitive; rebel; apoſtate. Sidney. Raleigh, 
RUNAWAY. ſ. [run and 2 One 
that flies from danger; a fugitive. Sbaleſp. 
RU'NDLE. ſ. [of round.] | 
1. A round; a ſtep of a ladder, Dopa. 
2. A peritrochium; ſomething put round 
an axis. Wilkin, 
RU'NDLET. f. A ſmall barrel, Bacon. 
RUNG. pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. Milton. 
RU*NNEL. 0 [from. run.] A rivulet; a 
ſmall brook. Fairfax, 
RU'NNER. /. [from run. ] 


1. One that unt. 


2. A racer, Dryden, 
3. A meſſenger. Sift, 
4. A ſhooting ſprigg. Mortimer, 


One of the ſtones of a mill. Mortimer. 
- A bird, Ainſworth. 
RUNNET. /. e nunne n, Saxon, coagu- 
lated.] A liquor made by ſteeping the 
ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and uſed to 
coagulate milk for curds and cheeſe, More. 
RU /NNION. ſ. A paltry ſcurvy wretch. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
RUNT. ſ. [Irunte, in the Teutonick dialects, 
ſignifies a bull or cow. ] Any ſmall animal 
| below the natural growth of the kind. 
: Cleaveland, 
RU PTION. . [ruptus, Latin.] Breach ; 
ſolution of continuity. M iſeman. 
RUPTURE, ſ. rupture, French, from rup- 
tus, e 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being 
broken; ſolution of continuity. Arbutbnot. 
2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility. 


Sqft. 
3. Burſtenrieſs; hernia; preternatural e- 
ruption of the gut. Sharp. 


To RU'PTURE. u. a. [from the noun. ] 


To break; to burſt ; to ſuffer . 
arp. 
RUPTUREWORT. g. [berniaria, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 


RU RAL. a. [rvral, French; ruralis, Latin.] | 
Country; exiſting in the country, not in 
cities; ſuiting the country; reſembling the Þ 

Sidney. Thomſon, 

| RU- 


country. 


RUS 


RURA-LIT v. j J. [from rural.] The qua- 


RU RALNESS. J lity of being rural. Di#. 
RU'RICOLIST. /. {ruricola, Latin.] An 
inhabitant of the country, Di. 
RU'RIGENOUS. a. [rufra and gigno, Lat.] 
Bora in the country. i, 
RUSE. ſ. [French.] Cunning ; artifice ; 
littie ſtratagem. Ray. 


RUSH. ſ. [nipc, Saxon, ] 
i. A plant: they are planted with great 
care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from waſhing 
away the earth; for the roots of theſe 
ruſhes faſten themſelves very deep in the 
ground, and mat themſelves near the ſur- 
face, ſo as to hold the earth cloſely toge- 
ther. | Millr. Dryden, 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. ' 
| Arbutbnot. 
RUSH. CANDLE. ſ. [ruſh and candle,] A 
ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtripping a 
ruſh. | Milton, 
To RUSH. v. n. [hneoran, Saxon.] To 
move with violence; to go on with tu- 
multuous rapidity. Spratt, 
RUSH. /. [from the verb.] Violent courſe. 


Craſhaw. 
RU'SHY. 2. [from ruſh, ]J | 

1. Abounding with ruſhes, Themſon. 

2. Made of ruſhes. Tickel, 
RUSK. g. Hard bread for ſtores, Raleigb. 
RU'SMA. ſ. A brown and light iron ſub- 

ſtance to take off hair. Cr. 
RU'SSET. 4. [rouſſet, French; i, Lat. ] 

1. Reddiſhly brown. 

2, Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey. 

3- Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick. Shakeſp. 
RU'SSET. ſ. Country dreſs. Dryden. 
RU'SSET, . A name given to ſeve- 
RU'SSETING, ; 

from their colour. 
RUST. ſ. {,wp-, Saxon. 

1. The red deſquamation of iron, 

Hooker, May. 

2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 

metal. e Dryden. 

3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 

4- Matter bred by corruption or degenera- 

tion, Z King Charles. 
To RUST, v. z. [from the noun, ] 

1, To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface tar- 
niſhed or corroded. Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idleneſs, 
To RUST. v. 2. 

1. To make ruſty, Shakeſpeare, 

2. To impair by time or inaRtivity, 
RU'/STICAL. a. [rufiicur, Latin; ruſtigue, 

French.) Rough; ſavage; boiſterous; 

brutal; rude. Brown, 


RU'STICALLY, ad. {from ruſtical.] Sa- 


ö 


Mortimer. 


ral ſorts of pears or apples 


RYE 
vagely; rudely; inelegantly. Dryden. 
RU'STICALNESS. . [from ruſtical.] The 
quality of being ruſtical; rudeneis; foe 
vageneſs. 


To RU'STICATE. . . [rufticor, Latin. 


To reſide in the country. | Pepe. 
To RU'STICATE. v. a. To baniſh into the 
country, SpeFator. 


RUSTICITY, /. [rufiicite, French; ruſtici- 
tas, Latin. ] 
I. Qualities of one that lives in the coun- 
try; fimplicity ; artleſsneſs; rudeneſs ; 
ſavageneſs. NM oodꝛvard. 
2. Rural appearance. 

RU STICK. a. [ruftitus, Latin.] 


1. Rural; country. Sidney. 
2, Rude; untaught ; inelegant, Watts. 
3. Brutal; ſavage. Paps. 


4. Artleſs; honeſt; ſimple. 
8. Plain; unadorved. Milton. 
RU'STICK. f. A clown; a ſwain; an in- 
habitant of the country. . Sewh. 
RU'STINESS, ſ. [from ruſty.] The fate of 
being ruſty. 
To RU'STLE, v. n. [hnuprlan, Saxon. ] To 
make a low continued rattle, Shakeſpeare. 


RU'STY. . [from ruft.] 


1. Covered with cuſt ; infected with ruſt. 

| Heel, 

2. Impaired by inactivity. Shakeſpeare, 

To. RUT. v. n, [rut, French.] To defire 

to come together. Uſed of deer. 
RUT. /. [rut, French, ] 
1- Copulation of deer. 


Bacon. 
2. The track of a cart wheel. 


RUTH. /. {from rue. ] Mens piety ; ten- 


derneſs; ſorrow for the miſery of another. 

| Fairfax. Milton. 

RU'THFUL. 4. [ruth and full.] Rueful z 

woful ; ſorrowful. . -- Carew. 
RU'THFULLY, ed. {from ruthful.] 


1. Wofully ; ſadly. Knolles. 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Spenſer. 
z. Wofully, Is irony. NA a 
RU'THLESS. . [from rutb.] Cruel; pi- 


tileſs; uncompaſſionate; barbarous, 
; 2 Sandys. 
RU“THLESSNESS. ſ. [from r url .] Want 


of pity. 
RU'THLESLY. ad. er ruthleſs.] With- 


out pity ; ctuelly; barbarouſly. 


RU “T TIER. ſ. [reutiere, French.] A di- 


rection of the road or courſe at ſea, 
RU*'TTISH., @, {from rut.] Wanton; li- 
bidinous ; ſalacious;; lyſtful ; lecherous. 
. Shakeſpeart, 
RYE. /. {py e, Saxon.] A courle und of 
- bread corn, 5 5 Atbutbnot. 
RYE'GRASS, /. A Rind of irony gra's. 
| Dioriimere 
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Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing ſound 


as in other languages. 
| "To the beginning of words it has 
invariably its natural and genuine 
f in the middle it is ſometimes ut- 
tered with a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue 


to the palate, like x; as roſe, roſeate, roſy, 


offer, noſel, refident, buſy, bufineſs. 

In the Fer gw, — 4 it 4 2 95 
as in this, and ſometimes x, as in az, bas; 
and generally where es ſtands in verbs for 
er, as pives. 


SA'BBATH. J. [An Hebrew word fignifying - 


re; ſabbatum, Latin. ] 
1. A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and from them eſtabliſhed among 
Chriftians for publick worſhip ; the ſeventh 
day ſet apart from works of labour to be 
employed in piety. ® Milton. 
2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow; time of 
reſt. Daniel. Dr den, Pope. 
SA'BBATHBREAKER. [ /abbath and 
break.] Violator of the ſabbath by labour 
or wickedneſs, Bacon. 
$SABBA*TICAL. 2. [/a fa bbaticus, Latin, ] 
Reſembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or bring- 
ing intermiflion of labour. 
SA'BBATISM. /. [from ſabbatum, Latin. } 
Obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly 
rigid. 
SA'BINE. on { ſabine, French; ſabina, Latin. ] 


A plan Mortimer. 
SA BLE. 2 zibella, Latin.] Fur; Xnolles. 
SA BLE. a. French.] Black. Maller. 
SABLIERE. ſ. [ French. 

1. A ſandpit. Bailey. 


2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as 
but not ſo thick, as a beam, Bailey. 
SA'BRE. . [ fobre, Freach.] A cymetar ; 
a ſhort ſword with a convex edge; a faul- 
chion. | Pope, 
SABULO'SITY. g. [from fabulous. ] Grit- 
tineſs; ſandineſs. 
2 a, [ fabulum, Latin.] Gritty ; 
and 


SACCADE. TS ee A violent check 


the rider gives 
the reins very ſuddenly. 
SA CCHARINE. 4. 


is horſe, by drawing both 
Bailey. 


qualities of ſugar, Arbut bnot. 
SACERDO TAL, 4. ¶ ſacerdatalis, Latin.] 


Prieſtly; þelonging W | 
-SA'CHEL. e Te Latia.] A 2 


ſack or bag. 
Sack. ſ. Ii, Hebrew; oaxn®- ; ſaccus, 


Latin; Tæc, Saxon, ] G 


Forbes. © 


SA'EREDNESS, 


[ jactbarum, Latin.] 
. Having the taſte or any other of the chief 


F * 


— 8A C 
1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large 
bag. Knolles, 
2. The mcaſure of three buſhels, : 
3- A woman's looſe robe. 
To SACK. v. @. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put in bags. Berrerton, 


2 To take by ſtorm; to pillage; to plun- 
Fairfax. Denbam. South, 


rr ſ. [from the verb. 


1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 
Dryden, 
2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries, Swift, 
SA*CKBUT. ſ. { ſacabuche, Spaniſh.] A 
kind of pipe. | Shakeſpeare, 
SA'CKCLOATH. [ ſack and men, 
Cloath of which deks are made; coa 
cloath ſometimes pack: in mortification, 
Sandy:, 
SA'CKER, ſ. [from ſack. J One that ks 
a town, 


SA/CKFUL. /. | ſack and fall.] Top full 


Swift. 
SA CKPOSSET. . es. L ] ” 
poſſet made of milk, home, other 


ingredients. Sæuift. 
SA CRAMENT. /. ¶ ſacramentum, Latin. 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible ſign of an in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace. Hooker. 
3. The euchariſt; the holy communion, 
| Addiſon. 
SACRAME'NTAL, a. | ſacramental, Fr. 
from ſacrament. } Conſtituting a facra- 
ment; pertaining to a ſacrament. Taylor. 
SACRAME'NTALLY, ad. | from ſacramer- 
cal. ] After the manner of a ſacrament. 
Hammond. 
SACRED. 4. [ ſacre, French; ſacer, Latin; | 
1. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. Milt. 
2. Dedicated; conſecrate conſecrated. 
Milton. 
3. Inviolable. Dryden. 
F CREDLY. ad. { from ſacred. ] Inviolably ; 
religiouſly. South. 
* — ſacred, ] The ſtate 
of being ſacred ; ftate of being conſecrated 
to religious uſes ; ; holineſs; ſanctity. 
L'Eftrange. 
SACRI'FICK. a. [ ſacrificus, Latin. ] Em- 
ployed in ſacrifice, 
SACRI'FICABLE, a. [from ſacrificor, Lat.] 
Capable of being offered in ſacrifice. Brown. 
SACRIFICA'TOR, /. [ ſacrificateur, Fr.] 
from ſacrificor, Latin. = Sacrificer ; offeror 
of ſacrifice, Brown. 
SA'CRI- 


SAD 
SA'CRIFICATORY., a. [from ſacrificer, 
Latin, ] Offering ſacrifice, 
To SA'CRIFICE, v. a, [ 3 French; 
facrifico, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate. Mile. 
2. To deftroy or give up r the ſake of 


ſomething elſe. Broome, 
3. To deſtroy; to kill, 
To devote with loſs, Prior, 


To SA/CRIF ICE. v. n. To make offerings ; 
to offer ſacrifice, Milion, 
SACRIFICE. /. [ ſacrifice, French; ſacri- 
ficium, Latin, ] 
1. The act of offering to heaven, Milton. 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immo- 
lated. | Milton, 
3. Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe. 
4. Any thing deſtroyed, 
SA'CRIFICER. /. {from ſacrifice. ] One who 
offers ſacrifice; one that immolates. 
Addiſon, 
SACRIFI'CIAL, a. {from ſacrifice. | Per- 
forming ſacrifice ; included in ſacrifice, 
Taybr. 
SA'CRILEGE. 5 erilege, French; 3 Jacrt- 
legium, Latin, e crime of appropriating 
to himſelf what js devoted to religion; the 
.crime of robbing heaven. Sidney. South, 
SACRILE*GIOUS., 4. [| ſacrilegus, Latin 1 
_ Violating things ſacred ; polluted with the 
erime of ſacrilege. 


Pope. 
SACRILE'/GIOUSLY. ad. [from ſacrilegi- 


.] With ſacrilege. South. 
SA/CRING. part. Conſecrating. Shakeſp. 
SA'CRIST, [ ſacriftain, French. ] 
SA'CRISTAN, He that has the care of 

the utenſils or moveables of the church. 

Ayliffe. 

SA*CRISTY, {: [ ſacriflie, French. 7 An 

apartment where the conſecrated veſſels 

or moveables of a church are repoſited. Ad. 
SAD. a. 

1. Sorrowful ; full of grief. Pope. 

2 Habitually melancholy ; heavy ; gloo- 


my; not gay. Raleigh. Pope. 
3. Serious; not licht; not volatile; 
. grave. Spenſer. Herbert. 


4. Afflictive; calamitous. 

5. Bad; inconvenient; ; vexatious. Addiſon, 

6. Dark coloured, Walton, 

7. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 

8. Coheſive; not light ; firm ; cloſe; Mor. 

To SA!DDEN, v. a. [from ſad. ] | 

1. To make ſad. 

2. To make melancholy; to make gloo- 

my. Pope, 

3. To make dark coloured. 

4. To make heavy ; to make coheſive. 
Mortimer. 


SADDLE. . [ra], Saxon; ſadel, Dutch. ] 
Tbe ſeat fr is put upon the horſe td 


the accommodation of the rider. . Dryden. 
To SA'PDLE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


84 6 


1. To cover with a ſaddle. Cleavel. Prior. 


2. To load ; to burthen. Dryden. 
SA DDLEBACKED. 3. [Saddle and Zet 1 

Horſes, ſaddlebacked, have their backs low, 

and a * head and neck. Farrier's Dic. 
SA DDLEMAKER. 14 from ſadale.] One 


SA DDLER. whoſe trade i isto make 
ſaddles. Digby. 

SA'DLY. ad. [from ſad.] 4 5 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Dryden. 
2, Calamitcully ; miſerably. Stuth, 


 SA/DNESS. /. [from ſad.] 


1. Sorrowfulneſs ; mournfulneſs ; dejecti- 
on of mind, Dryden. 
2. Melancholy look, Milton, 
3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity. | 
SAFE. a. [auf, French; ſalvus, Latin, ] 


1. Free from danger, Dryden. 
2. Free from hurt. 1 Eftrange. 
3. Conferring ſecurity, Milton, 


4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of 
the power of doing harm. Shakeſpeare, 
SAFE. /. [from the adjective.] A buttery ; 
a pantry, Ainſworth, 
SA*FECONDUCT. . [aaf conduit, F r.] 
1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy's 
country, Clarendon. 
2. Paſs ; warrant to paſs, 
SA'FEGUARD. /. [ ſafe and guard.] 
1. Defence ; protection ; ſecurity, Stale- 
ſpeare. Atterbury, 
2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the poſſeſſor. 
3. Paſs; warrant to paſs, Clarendon, 
To SA'FEGUARD. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
To guard; to protec, Shakeſpeare. 
SA'FELY. ad. from ſafe, ] 
1. In a ſafe manner ; without danger. 
Lecke. Dryden. 
2, Without hurt. Shakeſpeare. 
SA'FENESS. ſ. [from ſafe,] 22 
from danger. South, 
SA'FETY. /. [from ſafe. ] 


1. Freedom from danger, Prier. 
2. Exemption from hurt. | 
3. Preſervation from burt. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape. Shakeſ... 
SA'FFLOW. ſ. A plant. Mortimer. 


SA'FFRON, J. [ ſafrar, French. ] A plant. 


Miller. 
SA FFRON Naſsard. 1. [carthamus, Latin. 
A plant. iller, 


SA*FFRON, a. Yellow; having the colour 
of ſaffron, Chapman. 
To SAG, . n, To hang heavy... Shateſp, 
To SAG. ». a, To load; to burthen. 
SAGA*CIOUS, a. [ ſagax, Lats], : 
1. Quick of ſcent. Dryden. 
2. Quick” of thought; acute in making 
3 Re Locle. 
SAGA CIO rom ſagacious. 
1. With quick ſcent. Le eke 1 
2. With acuteneſs of penetration. wi 
W aye . [from e! 
5 N 2 The 


SAI 
The quality of being ſagaciovs. 
SAGA'CITY. . ſagacitas, Latin.) 
1. Quickneſs of ſcent. | i 
2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery. South. Locle. 
SAGE. /. { ſauge, French; ſalvia, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 
SAGE. 4. ¶ ſage, French; ſaggio, Italian. ] 
Wiſe; grave; prudent. aller, 
SAGE. ſ. {from the adjective ] A philoſo- 
pher ; a man of gravity and wiſdom. 
. Sandys, Pope. 
get oh ad. ¶ from ſage.] Wiſely; pru- 
dently. ; | 
SA'GENESS, ſ. [from ſage.) Gravity; 
prudence. Ainſworth, 


SAGITTAL. 4. [from ſagitta, Latin, an 


_ arrow, } 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 
2. [In anatomy.] A ſuture ſo called from 
its reſemblance to an arrow, W:ſemar. 
SACFUFTTARY. .. [ pn, Latin.] A 
centaur; an animal haif man half horſe, 
armed with a bow and quiver Shateſf care. 
SA'GO. ſ. A kind of eatable grain, Pailey. 
SA'ICK. . j ſaica, Ital.] A Turkiſh veſ- 
ſel proper for the carriage of merchandiſe. 
SAID. preterite and part. paſſ. of ſay.. N 
Hale. 


1. Aforeſaid, 
2. 2 ſhewed, 0. 
SAIL. ſ. [; ezl, Saxon; ſeybel, ſeyl, Dutch. 
1. The expanded ee the 


wind, and carries on the veiiel on the wa- 
ter. Dryden. 
2. Wings. Spenſer. 
3. A ſhip; a veſſel, Addiſon. 


4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of ſhips. 

5. To firike Sa 22. To lower the fail. 
| As xxvii. 
5. A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp 
or ſuperiority, | Shakeſpeare, 

To SAIL. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 

2. To be moved by the wind with fails. 


| Mortimer. 
2. To paſs by ſea, Afts. 
3. To ſwim. Dryden. 
4. To paſs ſmoothly along. SEakeſpeare. 


To SAIL. v. a. | 
1. To paſs by means of ſails. Dryden. 
2. To fly through. | Pape. 
SAVLER. 1 , {from ſail.] A ſeaman; one 
SAVLOR. } who practiſes or underſtands na- 
vigation. Arbuthbnot, Pope, 
SAILYA*RD. 4 [/i and yord.] The pole 
on which the ſail is extended. Dryden, 
SAIM. /. [ ſaime, Italian, ] Lard, - 
_—_ . [ fainfain, French. ] A kind 
1 . . 
SAINT. .. [ faint, French.] A perſon emi- 
nent for piety and virtue. Shakeſpeare. 
To SAINT. . 4. [from the noun. ] To 
number among ſaints ; to reckon among 
faints by a publick decree ; to canonize. 


SALA'CIH 


: R aleigb 3 


Addiſon. Pepe, 


SL 
To SAINT. v. =, To act with a ſhew of 


piety. Pope. 
SAINTED. 3. [from ſaint.] 

1. Holy; pious; virtuous. Sbaleſpeare. 

2. Holy; ſacred. ; Shakeſpeare, 
SAINT Jobs': Mort. ſ. A plant. Miller, 


SA'INTLIKE, 4. [ faint and like.] 
1. Suiting a ſaint ; becoming a faint. Oed. 
2. Reſrmbling a ſaint. Bacon. 
SA'INT LY. 2d. {from ſaint.] Like a ſaint; 
becoming a ſaint. Milton. 
SA'IN1 SHIP. ſ. [from ſaint.] The cha- 
racter or qualities of a ſaint. South, Pope. 
SAKE. /. [rac, Saxon; ſaecke, Dutch. | 
1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. Tillotſon, 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or 
thing. Shakeſpeare, 
SA'KER. /. [ Saler, originally fignifies an 
hawk ; artillery.] Cannon. 
SA'KERET. /. {from ſaler.] The male of 


a ſaker-hawk, Bailey, 
SAL. f [Latin, ſalt.] A word often uſed 
in pharmacy, Fleyer. 


SALA'CIQUS. a. [ ſalacis, Latin; ſalace, 
French. ] Luſtful ; lecherous. Dryd. Arb. 
SALA'CIOUSLY. ad. [from ſalacicus,] 
Lecherouſly ; luſtfully. 
. ſ. [ falacitas, Lat. from ſala- 
cious.] Luſt; lechery. Brown, Floyer. 
SA'LAD. "a { ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Germ.] Food 
of raw herbs, Shakeſp. B. Fobnſ. Watts, 
SALAMA'NDER. ſ. [ ſalamandre, Fr. ſa- 
lamandre, Latin.] An animal ſuppoſed to 
live in the fire, and imagined to be very 
poiſuncus. Ambroſe Parey has a picture 
of the ſalamander, with a receipt for her 
bite; but there is no ſuch creature, the 
name being now given to a poor harmleſs 


inſect. Bacon. Brown. 
SALAMaAN DER“, my} . A kind of 
SALAMA'NDER's H. 4 afbeftos. Bacon. 


SALAMA'NDRINE. 0. [from ſalamander.] 
Reſembling a ſalamander. Speclator. 
SA ARV. g. ¶ ſalaire, French; ſalarium, 
Latin, ] Stated hire; annual or periodical 
payment. Swift, 
SALE. ſ. [ ſaa!, Dutch. ] . 
1. The act of ſelling, 
2. Vent; power of ſelling ; market. Spenſ. 
3. A publick and proclaimed expoſition of 
goods to the market; auction. Temple, 
4. State of being venal ; price. Addiſen, 
5. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a wicker 
baſket ; perhaps from ſallow, in which fiſh 
are caught, Spenſer, 
SA'LEABLE. 4. [from ſale.] Vendible ; fit 
for ſale ; marketable. Carew, Locle. 
SA'LEABLENESS. /. [from ſaleable.] The 
ſtate of being ſaleable. | 
SA'LEABLY. ad. {from ſaleable.] In a ſale- 
able manner, Þ OTE 
SA'LEBROUS, a. [ ſalebreſur, Lat.] Rough; 
une ven; rugged, bo 
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SAL 


SA'LESMAN. /. [ ſale and man.] One who 


ſells cloaths ready made, Sevift, 
SA'LEWORK. /. [ale and work.]J Work 
for ſale; work careleſly done, Shakeſpeare. 
SA'LIENT, a. [/aliens, Latin. ] = 
1. Leaping; bounding 3 moving by leaps, 
Breton. 
2. Beating; panting. Blackmore, 
3- Springing or ſhooting with a quick mo- 


tion. . ope. 
SA'LINE, a. [ ſalinus, Latin.] Conſiſt- 
SA'LINQUS, ] ing of ſalt; conſtituting ſalt. 


Harvey. Newton, 


| SA'LIGOTS. / A kind of thiſtſe. Ainſw. 


SALI'V A. f. [Latin.] Every thing that is 
ſpit up; but it more ſtrictly ſignifies that 
juice which is ſeparated by the glands called 
falival, | Wiſeman. 

SA'LIVAL. a. [from ſaliva, Latin. ] 

SA'LIVARY. J Relating to ſpittle. Grew. 

Arbutbnot. 

To SA'LIVATE. v. a. [from ſaliva, Lat.] 
To purge by the ſalival glands, Wiſeman. 


SALIVA”TION, /. [from ſalivate.] A me- 
thod of cure much practiſed in venereal 


caſes, : Grew. 
SALI'VOUS. a. [from ſaliva.) Conſiſting 
of ſpittle; having the nature of ſpittle. 
a Wiſeman. 
SA LLET. ſ. [corrupted from ſa- 
SA LLETING. $ /ad 


SA*LLIANCE. ſ. [from ſalhy.] 1 act of 


iſſuing forth; ſally, nſer, 
SA*'LLOW. ſ. [ ſalia, Latin.] A tree of the 
genus of willow, Dryden. 
SA*LLOW, 2. [ ſalo, German, black, ul. 
Sickly; yellow. Rene, 


 SA'LLOWNESS. /. {from ſallow.] Yellow- 


neſs; ſickly paleneſs. Addiſon, 


SA'LLY. g. [ jailie, French. ] 


1. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged; 


quick egreſs. Bacen. 

2. Range; excurſion, Locke. 
3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion, 

; Stilling fleet. 

+ Eſcape 3 levity; extravagant flight; 

rolick. x Motton. Swift. 

To SA'LLY, v. n. [from the noun.] To 

make an eruption; to iſſue out. Tate. 

SALLVYPORT. /. | ſa/ly and port.] Gate 

at Which ſallies are made. en bam. 


SALMAGUNDI. ,. | felon mon gout, or faule 


à mon gout.) A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pep- 
per, and onions, | 
SALMON. /. ¶ ſalmo, Latin.] The ſalmon 
is accounted the king of freſh- water fiſh, 
and is bred in rivers relating to the ſea, 
yet ſo far from it as admits no tincture of 
- brackiſhneſs. He is ſaid to breed or caſt 
his ſpawn in moſt rivers in the month of 
Auguſt. They in a ſafe place in the gravel 


pace their exgs or ſpawn, and then leave 


S A L- 


it to their Creator's protection. Sir Fran- 


cis Bacon obſerves the age of a ſalmon ex- 
ceeds not ten years: his growth is very 
ſudden, ſo that after he is got into the ſea 
he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a 
-gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time 
as a golling becomes a gooſe. Walton, 
SA'LMONT1ROUT, ſ. A trout that has 

ſome reſemblance to a ſalmon; a ſamlet. 
Walton. 


SALPI'CON. /. A kind of farce or ſtuffing. 


| Bailey, - 
SALSAMENTA/RIOUS. a. | ſalſamentarius, 


Latin.] Beſonging to ſalt things. 
SA*LSIFY. /. [Lat.] A plant. Goatſbeard. 
— Mortimer. 
SAL SOA CID. a. [ ſalſus and acidus, Latin,} 
Having a taſte compounded of ſaltneſs and 
ſourneſs. 
SALSU/GINOUS. a. [ ſalſugo, Lat.] Salt- 
iſh; ſomewhat ſalt. U B:yle, 
SALT. q. [ falt, Gothick; pealr, Saxon. ] 
1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- 
perties ſeem to be diſſolubility in water, 


and a pungent ſapor: it is an active income - 


buſtible ſubſtance. There are three kinds 


of ſalts, fixed, volatile, and eſſential: fixed 


ſalt is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the aſhes in a good deal of water. 
Effential ſalt is that drawn chiefly from 


the parts of animals, and ſome putrified | 


parts of vegetables. 
2. Taſte; ſmack. 
3. Wit; mertiment. 


S bakeſ Are. 
—— 


SALT. a. 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt: as ſalt fiſh. 
| Bacon. 
2. Impregnated with ſalt. Addiſon. 
3. Abounding with ſalt. Mortimer, 


4. [Salax, Latin.] Lecherous ; ſalacious. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 


To SALT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſea- 


ſon with ſalt. Brown. 
SA'/LT-PAN. 7 /. [alt and pan, or pit.] 
SA'LT-PIT. | Pit where ſalt is got. Bacon. 
SA*LTANT, a. [ ſaltans, Latin. ] Jumping; 

dancing, 
SALTA'TION. ſ. [ ſaltatio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of dancing or jumping. Brown, 

2, Beat; palpitation. Wiſeman, 
SA'LTCAT, 
SALTCE'LLAR. . [ ſalt and cellar, ] Veſſel 


of ſalt ſer on the table, _ Swift. 
SA'LTER. /. [from ſalt, ] 

1. One who ſalts. | 0 

2. One who ſells ſalt. Camden, 
SA LTERN. ſ. A falt-work, Mortimer. 


SALTTNBANCO. /. A quack or mounte- 
bank. Brown, 
SA'LTIER. ſ. A ſaltier is made in the form 
of a St. Andrew's croſs, Peacham. 


SA'LTISH, 4. [from ſalt.] Somewhat fait. 


Mortimer. 
SALT 


. A lump of ſalt. Mortimer. 
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S. AM | S. AN. 


Sauzur kee a. [from ſalr,] Infipid; not 2, That which was mentioned before. 
taſting of ſalt. | a Daniel, 
SA LTLV. ad. [from ſalt.] With taſte of SA'MENESS, ſ. [from ſame.] Identity; the 
ſalt; in a ſalt manner. | ſtate of being not another; not different. 
SA'LTNESS, ſ. [from ſalt.] Taſte of ſalt. | _ Swift, 
Bacon. SA'MLET, ſ. [ ſalmonet, or ſalmanlet.] A 
SA'LTPETRE. ſ. [ fa! petræ, Latin; ſa! little ſalmon, - Wako, 
gerre, French, ] Nutre. TLocte. SAMPHIRE. /. [ ſaint Pierre, French.] A 
SALVABULITY, f. {from ſalvable.] Poſſi- plant preſerved in pickle. Shakeſpeare, 
bility.of being received to everlaſting life, SAMPLE. ſ. [from example.) A ſpecimen; 
Decay e _ a part of the whole ſhown that judgment 
SA'LVABLE. a. [from ſalve, Latin.) Poſſi- may be made of the whole. Addiſon. Prior. 
ble to be ſaved. Decay of Piety. To SAMPLE. v. a, To ſhow ſomething 
SA*LVAGE., a. [ ſaulvage, French; ſelvag- ſimilar. | : Ainſevorth, 
gie, Italian] Wild; rude; cruel: Waller, SA'MPLER. ſ. [exemplar, Latin.] A pat- 
SALVA'TION, ſ. [from ſalvo, Latin, ] Pre- tern of work; a piece worked by young 
ſervation from eternal death ; reception to girls for improvement, Shakeſpeare. 
the happineſs of heaven. Hooker. Milton, SA'NABLE. a. ¶ ſanabilit, _ Curable; 

SA'LVATORY. /. [ ſatvatoire, French. ] ſuſceptive of remedy ; remediable, 

A place where any thing is preſerved. SANA TION. ſ. Lſanatio, Latin.] The act 


| Hale, of curing, Wiſeman, 
 SALU'BRIOUS. . [ /alubris, Lat.) Whol- SA'NATIVE. a, 2 ſane, Lat.] Power- 
ſome ; bealthful; promoting health. ful to cure; healing. Bacon. 


| Philips, SA'NATIVENESS. ſ. [from ſanative,] 
SALU'BRITY. /. [from ſalubriouws.] Whol- Power to cure, 1 
ſomeneſs; healthfulneſs. SANCTIFICA'TION. /. [ /an#ification, Fr.] 
SALVE, ſ. Ire alp, Sax. from ſalvus, Lat.] 2. The ftate of being freed, or act of free- 
1, A glutinous matter applied to wounds dom from the dominion of fin for the time 
and hurts; an emplaſter, Donne, to come. Hookgr. 
2. Help; remedy. Hammond, 2. The act of making holy; conſecration, 
To SALVE. v. a. [ſalvo, Latin. ] Stilling feet. 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. SA'NCTIFIER, ſ. [from ſanciiſy.] He that 
| Spenſer. ſanctiſies or makes holy. Dierbam. 
2. To help; to remedy. Sidney. Spenſer. To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. ¶ ſanifer, Fr.] 
3. To help or ſave by a ſalvo, an excuſe, 1. To free from the power of fin for the 


or reſervation. Heoker, time to come. | Heb. 

4. To ſalvte, Spenſer. 2, To make holy; to make a means of 

1 SA'LVER, ſ. A plate on which any thing is holineſs, _ Hooker, 
preſented, 1 on Pope, 3. To make free from guilt, Dryden. 

SAL . [from ſalve jure, Latin, ] An ex- 4. To ſecure from violation, Pope. 


ception; a reſervation; an excuſe. Adaiſ, SANCTIMO*NIOUS. a. [from ſanfimonia, 
SA*'LUTARINESS. /. [from ſalutary.] Latin. ] Saintly; having the appearance of 


Wholſomeneſs; quality of contributing to fanftity. + i L' Eftrange. 
health or ſafety. SA'NCTIMONY, /. { ſan&#immia, Latin.] 
SA'LUTARY. a. [ ſalutaris, Latin. ] Whol- Holineſs ; ſcrupulous auſterity ; appearance 
ſome; healthful; ſafe; advantageous; of holineſs. leigb. 


contributing to health or ſafety. Bentley. SA NCT ION. /. [ ſanction, French; ſanclio, 
SALUT ACTION. ſ. [ ſalatatio, Latin.] The Latin. ] 
act or ſtile of ſaluting; greeting. Milian. 1. The act of confirmation which gives to 
Te 


Toyler. any thing its obligatory power; ratification, 

To SALU'TE. v. @, [ ſaluto, Latin.] - B. Fobnſon. Dryd. South, Watts, Baker, 

| 1. To greet; to hail. Shakeſpeare, 2. A law; a decreg ratified. . Denham. 

: 2. To pleaſe; to gratify, Sbaleſpeare. SA'NCTITUDE. ſ. [from ſanctus, Latin, ] 

j 3. To kiſs, Holineſs ; goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs. Milton, 
SALU'TE. ſ. {from the verb.] SANCTITY, . [ ſan#itas, Latin. 

, 1. Salutation; greeting. Fron. Sout:. 1. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. Mili. 

| 2. A kiſs. Roſcommon. 2. Goodneſs; the quality of being good; 


 SALU'TER. /. {from ſalute. }] He who ſa- purity; godlineſs. Auadiſen. 
lutes. | 3. Saint; holy being. Wfilſon. 
SALUTTFEAOUS. a, [| latiſer, Latin.] To SA NC TU ARISE. v. . [from ſanfu- 
Healthy; bringing health. Dennie. 2 To ſhelter by means of ſacred pri- 
SAME. a. ¶ ſamo, Gothick; ſammo, Swediſh.} vileges. . Shakeſpeare, 
1. Not different; not another; identical; SA'NCTUARY, . ( ſandtuarium, Latin. } 
beim of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 1. A holy place; holy ground, Rogers. 
5 s Arbutbnet, De. e 


% 


SAN 


2. A place of protection; a 5 
- ; ilton, 
3. Shelter; protection. Dryden, 
SAND. /. [Land, Daniſh and Dutch, ] 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or 
Kone broken to powder. | 
: Woodward. Boyle. Prior. 
2, Barren country covered with ſands. 
: | Knolles. 
SA\NDAL. ſ. [ fandale, Fr. ſandalium, Lat.] 
A looſe ſhoe. Milton, Pope. 
SA'NDARAK. /. | /andaraca, Latin, ] 
1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not 
much unlike to red arſenick, 


2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper- 


tree, 

SA NDBLIND. a. [ ſand and blind.] Having 
a defect in the eyes, by which ſmall par- 
ticles appear before them. Shakeſpeare. 

- SANDBOX Tree, /. [bura, Lat.] A plant. 


Miller. 
SA'NDED. a. [from ſand.] | 
1. Covered with ſand; barren. Mortimer. 
2, Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated 
with duſky ſpecks, Shakeſpeare, 
SA'NDERLING. /. A bird. Carew. 
SA'NDERS. /. [ ſantalum, Latin.) A pre- 
cious kind of Indian wood, of which there 
are three ſorts, red, yellow, and green. 
| | Bailey. 
SA'NDEVER, ſ. That which our Engliſh 
glaſſmen call ſandever, and the French, of 
whom probably the name was borrowed, 
ſuindever, is that recrement that is made 
when the materials of glaſs, having been 
firſt baked together, the mixture caſts 
the ſuperfluous ſalt. | Boyle. 
SA'NDISH.' a. [from ſand.] Approaching 


to the nature of ſand; looſe; not cloſe; - 


not compaR. Dioelyn. 
SA NDSTONE. ſ. [ ſand and one.] Stone 

of a looſe and friable kind. Voodeuard. 
SANDY. a.. {from fand.] 


1. Abounding with ſand; full of ſand. 
| Pbötlips. 
2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid. Bacon. 


SANE. 4. [ /anus, Latin.] Sound; healthy. 


SANG. The preterite of /ing. Milton. 
SANGUI'FEROUS. a. | fanguifer, Latin.] 


Conveying blood. - Derham, 
'SANGUIFICA/TION. .. [ ſanguis and facio, 
Latin. ] The production of blood; the eon- 
verſion of the chyle into blood. Arbutbnot. 
SA'NGUIFIER. /. [ ſanguis and fucio, Lat.] 
Producer of blood. | loyer. 
To SA'NGUIFY. v. n. [ ſangeis and facto, 
Latin.] To produce blood. Hale. 
 SA'NGUINARY. 3. [ ſarguirarius, Lat.] 
Cruel ; bloody ; martherovs. Broome. 
SA'NGUILARY. fe [ ſanguis, Latin. } An 
herb. ; th, 
SA*NGUINE. 4. [ ſanguinexs, Latin. ] 
1. Red; having the colour of blood. 
nga, Dryden, 


up 


SAP 


. Abounding with blood more than un 
other humour; cheerful.” Gov. of the Ton. 
3- Warm; ardent; confident. Swift. 

SANGUINE. /. [from ſanguis. ] Blood c- 
lour, 
SA*'NGUINENESS, 


Spenſer. 

+ [from ſanguine. 
SA*'NGUINITY. | * fennel 
pectation; confidence, D. of Piety. Swift. 
SANGUVNEOUS. a. [anguineus, Latin. ] 
1. Conftituting blood, Bis. 
2. Abounding with blood. Arbutbnot. 
SA'NHEDRIM, /. [H edrium, Latin.] The 
chief council among the Jews, conſiſting of 
ſeventy elders, over whom the high prieſt 
- prefided. | - 
SANICLE. ſ. [ ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat.] 
A plant. | * Miller. 
SA NIES. ſ. [ Latin. ] Thin matter; ſerous 
excretion. Nima. 
SA NloOous. 2. {from ſanies.] Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well digeſted pus. 
| Hiſ-mam. 
. [ ſanitas, Latin,] Soundaefs 
of mind. |  - "Shakeſpeare. 
SANK, The preterite of fink. Bacon. 
SANS. prep. [French.] Without. Shakeſp. 
SAP. /. [rape, Saxon; 105 Dutch ] The 
vital 5vice of plants; the juice that cireu- 
lates in trees and herbs. - Waller. Arbuth. 
To SAP. v. a. {zappare, Ttalian.] To un- 
dermine; to ſubvert by digging; 5 mme. 


To SAP. v. n. To proceed by mine; to pro- 
ceed inviſibly. | _ Tatler, 
SAPPHIRE. /. [ ſapphirus, Latin.] A pre- 
cious ſtone of à blue colour. 
4 Woodward, Blatkmore. 
SA'PPHIRINE. 4. [-fapphirines, Latin. 
Made of ſapphire z reſembling ſapphire. _ 
| Donn 


SANITY. 


e. » 
SA*PID. a. [ ſapidus, Latin. ] Tadel 3 
palatable; making a powerful ſtimulation 
upon the palate. "Brown. 
SAPIDITY.. J. [from ſapid.] Taſteful- 
SA*PIDNESS. ; neſs ; power of ſtimulat- 
ing the palate. Boyle. 
SA*PIENCE. ſ. Lſapience, French; faprentrg, 
Latin.] Wiſdom; ſageneſs; knowledge. 


Motten. Raleigh. 
SA PIENT. a, [ ſapiens, Latin.] Wiſe "h 
age. | Malten. 
SA PL ESS. a. [ ſaplocs, Dutch. J 
1. Wanting ſap; wanting vital juite. 
A. 85 ; Swift, 
” 2. Dry; old; huſky. Dryden, 
SA'PLING. ,, [from /ap.] A young tree; 
a young plant, . Sorfe. 
-SAPONA'CEOUS, 7 a. [from fapo, Latin, 
SA PONAR V. J . ſoap.] ' Soapy 3 we- 
ſembling ſoap; having the qualities of ſoap, 
 "Arbutbnor. 
'SZPOR. ſ. [Latin.] Taſte; powet of affect- 
ing or ſtimulating the palate, Brown, 
. SAbO- 


2 


SAT 


- SAPORIFICK. . [ ſaporifique, Fr. faper 


and facie, Latin.] Having the power to 
produce taſtes. N 


SA*PPINESS. ſ. [from ſappy.] The ſtate 


or the quality of abounding in ſap; ſuccu- 
lence ; juicineſs. 


_ SA'PPY. 4. [from ſap.] 


I. Abounding in ſap yz juicy ; ſucculent. 
| Philips. 
2. Young ; not firm; weak. Hayward. 
SA RABAND. /. {carabande, Spaniſh, ] A 
Spaniſh dance. Arbutb. and Pope. 
SA*RCASM. /. [ ſarcaſmus, Latin. ] A keen 
z a taunt; a gibe. Rogers. 


reproach | 
SARCA'STICALLY. ad. [from ſarcaſtiel.] 


Tauntingly; ſeverely. South, 
SARCA'STICAL. 3 2. {from farcaſm.} 
SARCA'STICK. Keen; taunting ; ſe- 

vere. South. 
SARCENET. /. Fine thin woven ſilk. 

Brown 


To SA*RCLE. v. a. [ ſarcler, French.] To 


weed corn. Ainſworth. 
SARCOCE'LE. ſ. [7agt and .] A fleſhy 
excreſcence the teſticles, which ſome- 
times grow ſo karge as to ſtretch the ſcro- 
tum much beyond its natural fize, Quincy. 


| SARCO'MA. f. [Can.] A fleſhy ex- 


creſcence, or lump, growing in any part of 
the body, eſpecially the noſtrils. Bailey. 
SARCO'PHAGUS. @a. [act and $4yo,.] 
Fleſh-cating ; feeding on fleſh. : 
SARCO'PHAGY. /. Wel and $aſz.] The 


practice of eating fle Brown. 


SARCO/TICK. / [from o3gt.] Medicines 


which fill up ulcers with new fleſh ; the 
ſame as incarnatives, Wiſeman. 
SARCULA'TION. /. [ ſarculus, Lat. 


SA'RDEL. | 


SA*RDIVUS. ſtone. Revelat. 
SA'RDONYX, . A precious ſtone. - 
Woodward. 


SARK. . k, Saxon, ] 
* * ; 


or ſhirk. 
2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. Arburb. 
SARN. . A Britiſh word for pavement, or 
Topping ſtones 


. SA'RPLIER. J. [ ſarpilhere, French.} A 


piece of canvas for wrapping up wares. 
Bailey. 


SARRAISIN E. . IIn botany.] A kind 
of birth wort. Bai 


SARS Aa. ſ. Both a tree and 
SARSAPARELLA. I) plant. Ainſw, 
SARSE. ſ. A fort of fine lawn ſie ve. 
Bail, . 
To SARSE. v. a. er, French. ] To fift 
through a ſarſe. L , Bailey. 
SASH. . 
2. A belt worn by way of diſtinftion; a 
Aiken band worn by officers in the army. 


SAT 
2. A window fo formed as to be Jet up and 
down by pullies. Swift, 
SA'SHOON, ſ. A kind of leather ſtuffing 
put into a boot for the wearer's eaſe, Ainſ. 


 SA'SSAFRAS, ſ. A tree: one of the ſpecich 


of the cornelian cherry. 
SAT. The preterite of fe. Dryden. 
SA'TAN, ſ. The prince of hell; any wicked 
ſpirit. Luke, 
SATA'NICAL. 7 a. from Satan. ] Deviliſn; 
SATA'*NICK. } infernal. Miltn, 
SA TCHEL. . | ſectel, German; ſaccului, 
Latia.] A little bag uſed by ſchoolboys, 
Swift, 


To S ATE. v. 4. [ ſatis, Latin.] To ſatiate; 


to glut; to pall; to feed beyond natural 

defires, | Philips. 
SATELLITE. /. [ ſatell:s, Latin.} A ſmall 

planet revolving ruund a larger. Bentley, 
SATELLI TIOUS. 4. [trom ſatelles, Lat. 

Conſiſting of ſatellites. Cheyre, 
To SA TIATE. v. 4. | fatio, Latin.] 


1. To ſatisfy; to fill. Philips, 
2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond na- 
tural defire, Norris. 
3. To gratify deſire. King Cbarlen. 


4. To ſaturate; to impregnate with as much 
25 can be contained or imbibed. New, 
SA TIATE. a. {from the verb.] Gluttcd; 
full to ſatiety. Pope, 
SATI ETV. . [ ſatietat, Latin.) Fulneſs 
beyond deſire or pleaſure; more than e- 
nough ; Rate of being palled. | 
Hlalewoll. Pope. 
SATIN. ſ. [ ſatin, French.] A ſoft, cloſe 
and ſhining ſilk. Swift, 
SATIRE. . [ ſatira, Latin.) A poem in 
which wickedneſs or folly are cenſured. 
Proper ſatire is diſtinguiſhed, by the gene- 
rality of the reflections, from a lampoon 
which is aimed againſt a particular perſon, 
Dryd:n, 
SATT - 8 2 

2 5 4. ¶ fatiricus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to ſatire ; employed in writ- 
ing of invective. Roſcommon, 
2. Cenſorious; ſevere in language. Su. 
SATVRICALLY. ad. { from ſatirical. } With 
invective; with intention to cenſure of 


vilify. | Dryden. 
SA”"TIRIST. /. {from ſatire.] One who 
writes ſatires. Pope. 


To SA'TIRIZE. . a. { ſatiriſer, Fr. from 
ſatire. ] To cenſure as in a ſatire. 
Dryden. Swift, 


SATISF ACTION. . [ fatiifa#ic, Latin, ] 


1. The act of pleaſing to the full. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being pleaſed. Locke. 
3. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, ungertainty, or 
uneafineſs, 2 - Shakeſpeare. 
4. Gratification ; that which pleaſes, South. 
5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; re- 
compenſe for an injury. Milton. 
. | SATIS- 


SA 
S$ATISFA'CTIVE. 4. [ ſatisfafus, Latin.] 
Giving ſatisfaction. Brown. 
SATISFA'CTORILY, a. {from ſatisfaFory.] 
To ſatisfaction. Digby. 
SATISFA*CTORINESS. ſ. [from ſarisfac- 
tory. ] Power of ſatisfying ; power of giv- 
ing content, Boyle, 
SATISFA'CTORY. a. [ ſatisſactoire, Fr.] 


1. Giving ſatisfaction; giving content. Locke. 


2. Atoning; making amends. Sanderſon, 
To SA'TISFY. v. a. | ſatrsfacio, Latin, ] 
1. To content ; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree 
as that nothing more is deſired, Milton. 
2. To feed to the fill, Job. 
3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To free from doubt, perplexity, ſuſ- 
penſe, Locke. 
5. To convince, Dryden. Atterbury. 
To SA'TISFY, v. 2. To make payment. 
i Locke, 
SA/TURABLE. a. [from ſaturate. ] Impreg- 
nable with any thing till it will receive no 
more, ; 
SA'TURANT. 4. [from ſaturans, Latin, ] 
Impregnating to the fill. 
To SA/TURATE. v. a. | ſaturo, Latin.] 
To impregnate till no more can be receiv- 
ed or imbibed. | Cbeyne. 


SATURDAY. ſ. Irærenrdægz, Saxon. 


The laſt day of the week. Addiſon, 
SATU'RITY. /. [| ſaturitas, from ſaturo, 
Latin.] Fulneſs ; the ſtate of being ſatu- 
rated ; repletion. 
SATURN. f. [ Saturnus, Latin. 
1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem: 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to imprefs melan- 
choly, Bentley, 
2. [In chymiſtry.] Lead. | 
SA"TURNINE. a. | ſaturninus, Lat.] Not 
light; not volatile; gloomy ; grave; me- 
lancholy ; ſevere of temper, Addiſon, 
SATU'RNIAN. 4. [ ſaturninus, Lat.] Hap- 
py; golden, Pope, 
SA'TYR. g. [ ſatyrus, Latin.] A ſylvan god. 


Peacbam. 


SA'TYRIASIS. J. An abundance of ſemi- 


nal lymphas. Fleyer. 
SA'VAGE, a. [ lache, Italian.] 

1. Wild; uncultivated, Dryden. 

2. Untamed ; cruel, Pope, 


3. Uncivilized ; barbarous z untaught, 

; Raleigh, Milton, Spratt, 

SA'VAGE. /. {from the adjective.] A man 
untaught and uncivilized ; a barbarian, 

4 | Raleigh. Bentley. 


To SA\VAGE, v. 4. [iron the noun.] To 
bl 


make barbarous, wild, or cruel. Thomſon, 
SA'VAGELY. ad. [from ſavage.] Barba- 

roufly ;"ervelly, 11; Shake peare. 
SA VAGENESS. /. [from ſavage, ] Barba- 

rouſneſs; cruelty ; wildneſs. Brocme. 
SA'VAGERY. /. [from ſavage. } 

I, Cruelty ; barbarity. $bah-ſpeare, 


Grew, 


SAV 
2. Wild growth. | Shakeſpeare, 

SA'VANNA, /. An open meadow” without 
wood, | Locke. 

SAUCE, /. . ſaulſe, French ; ſalſa, Italian. ] 
1. Something eaten with food to improve 
its taſte, Sidney. Cooley, Taylor. Baker, 
2. To ſerve one the ſame Sauce, A vulgar 
phraſe to retaliate one injury with another, 

To SAUCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To accompany meat with ſomething of 

higher reliſh. 8 | 

2. To gratify with rich taſtes, Shakeſp. 

3- To intermix or accompany with any 

thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 
bad. Shakeſpeare, 

SA'UCEBOX, /. {from ſauce, or rather from 
ſaucy.] An impertinent or petulant fellow, 

Addiſon. 

SA*'UCEPAN. ſ. | ſance and pan.] A ſmall 

' ſkillet with a long handle, in which ſauce 
or ſmall things are boiled. Swift, 

SAU'CER. /. ¶ ſaciere, Fr. from ſauce. ] 

1. A ſmall pan or platter on which ſauce 
is ſet on the table, Hudibras, 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which 
a tea-cup is ſet. 

SA'/UCILY. ad. [from ſaucy, ] Impudently 
impertinently ; petulantly; in a ſaucy 
manner, Addiſon. 

SAU'CINESS. /. {from ſaucy.] Impudence 3 
petulance; impertinence z contempt of ſu- 
periours, Dryden, Collier, 

SA'UCISSE. 7 [French.] In gunnery, a 
long train of powder ſewed up in a roll of 
pitched cloth, about two inches diameter, 
in order to fire a bombcheſt. Bailey. 

SAUCISSON. ſ. [French.] In military 
architecture, faggots or faſcines made of 
large boughs of trees bound together. Bailey, 

SA'UCY, a. | ſalſus, Latin,] Pert; petu- 

lant; contemptuous of ſuperiours ; inſo- 
lent. Shakeſp. Roſcom. Dryden, Addiſon. 

To SAVE. v. a. ¶ ſauver, ſalver, French; 
ſalvo, Latin. ] 5 
I. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 

| Mfilion. Dryden. 

2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 
Milton. Rogers. 

3. Not to ſpend; to hinder frem being 


ſpent. ryden. 
4. To reſerve or lay by, Job. 
5. To ſpare; to excuſe. Dryden 
. To ſalve; to reconcile, Milton. 


7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 
not to loſe, Swift. 
To SAVE, v. n, To be cheap. Bacon, 
SAVE. ad. [This word, adverbially uſed, is, 
like except, originally the imperative of the 
verb.] Except; not including. Bacon. Milt. 


SA“ VEALL. /..[ ſave and all.] A ſmall pan 


inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the ends 
of candles, 

SA'VER. ſ. [from ſave, ] 
1. Preſcryer ; reſcuer. 


;Q 


Sidney, 
2, One 


SA/VINGNESS. /. [from ſaving.] 


| Fa 
| SAW 
. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gain, Dryden. Swift, 
3» = good huſband, 5 
4. One who lays up and grows rich. 
| Motion. 
SA VIN. /. [ ſabina, Latin; ſavis, ſabin, 
French. ] A tree, : Miller. 
SA'VING, a. [from ſave.] 
1. Frugal ; parcimonius ; not laviſh. 
 Arbuthnoet, 
2. Not turning to loſs, though not gain- 
Addiſon. 


| SA'VIN G. ad. With exception in favour of, 


| Heooker, 
SA'VING. /. [from ſave.] 
1. Eſcape of expence ; ſomewhat preſerved 
from being ſpent. Addiſon, 
2. Exception in favour. L' Eftrange. 
SA'VINGLY. ad. [from ſaving. ] With 


cimony. 


1. Parcimony ; frugality. | 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation, 
SAVIOUR, /. [ ſawveur, Lat.] Redeemer ; 
he that has ſaved mankind trom eternal 
death. Milton. Addiſon. 
To SA'UNTER. v. . [all d la ſainte 
terre. ] To wander about idly ; to loiter; 
to linger, Locke. Prior, Tickel, 


SA'VORY. /. [ ſavoret, Fr. ſatureia, Lat.] 
«cm | 
SA'VOUR. . Lever, French.] 


Miller. 


1. Aſcent; odour. Arbuthnot, 
2. Tafte ; power of affecting the palate. 
| | Milton. South, 


To SA'VOUR. v. . [ ſawourer, French, ] | 


1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 


taſte of ſomething. Motton. Denham. 
To SA'VOUR. v. 4. 

1. To like, # Shakeſpeare. 

2, To exhibit taſte of, Milton, 


SA VOURILLVY. ad. {from ſavaury.] 
1. With guſt; with appetite, Dryden. 
2. With a pleafing reliſh. Dryden. 
SA'VOURINESS, /. [from Sweet. 
1. Taſte pleafing and picquant, 
2. Pleafing ſmell. 


 SA'VOURY, a. | ſavoureux, French; from 


. ; 
1. Pleaſing to the ſmell, Milton. 
2. Picquant to the taſte, Geneſis, 


SAVOY. ſ. [braffica ſabaudica, Latin.] A 
ſort of colwort. 
SA'USAGE. ſ. [ ſaucifſe, French; ſalſum, 
Latin, ] A roll or ball made commonly of 
pork or veal, minced very ſmall, with ſalt 
and ſpice, 

SAW, The preterite of ſee. 

SAW. ſ. [ ſazve, Daniſh ; raza, Saxon. ] 
1. A dentated inftrument, by the attrition 
of which wood or metal is cut. | 
2. [Saza, Sax. ſaeghe, Dutch. ] A ſaying ; 


a ſentence ; a proverb, Sbaleſp. Milton, 


Milton, 


SCA 
To SAW. part. ſawed and ſawn, [ ſcie- 
French. ] To cut timber or other [ii 
with a ſaw, 3 
Hebr, Wiſd. Ray. Collier. Moxon. 
SA WD UST. ſ. [ ſaw and duft.] Duſt made 


by the attrition of the ſaw. Mortimer, 
W fe [ ſaw and fiſp.] A ſort of 
ſh 


: . Ainſworth, h 
 SA*'WPIT. Ff. [| ſaw and pit.] Pit over 


which timber 1s laid to be ſawn by two 
men. Mortimer, 
SAW-WORT, /. [ ſerratula, Lat.] A plant, 
; Hiller, 
SAW-WREST. ſ. [ ſaw and ref.] A ſort 
of tool, With the ſato-wreft they ſet the 
teeth of the ſaw. Maxon. 
SA WER. /. [ ſcieur, French; from 
SA'WYER. ; ſaw. ] One whoſe trade is 
to ſaw timber into boards or beams. 
Moxon, 


SA'XIFRAGE. q. [ ſaxifraga, Latin.] A 


plant, | | | 
SA'XIFRAGE Mead:7o. ſ. [ filanum, Lat.] 
A plant. | 
SA*'XIFRAGOUS, a. [| ſaxum and frago, 
Latin. ] Diſſolvent of the ſtone. Braus. 
To SAY. v. a. preter. ſaid. [reczan, San 
ſeggen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell, 
Spen er. 
2. To allege. Tillotſon. Atterbury. 
3. To tell in any manner. Spenſer, 
To SAY. v. n. 
1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter. 
| 1 Kings. Clarend:n, 
2. In poetry, ſay is often uſed before a 
queſtion; tell, Swift, 
SAY. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſpeech ; what one has to ſay, 
| L'Eſftrange, 
2. [For aſſay.] Sample, Sidney, 
3. Trial by a ſample, Boyle, 
4. Silk. Obſolete. 
5. A kind of woollen ſtuff. 1 
SA'YING, . [from ſay.] Expreſſion; 
words; opinion ſententiouſly delivered. 
Tillotſon, Atterbury. 


SCAB. /. [rcexb, Saxon; ſcabbia, Italian; 


ſcabies, Latin.] 


1. An incruſtation formed over a ſore by 


dried matter. 

2. The itch or mange of horſes. 

3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the 

itch, L' Eftrange. 
SCA'BBARD. ſ. [ſchap, German. Juni- 

us,] The ſheath of a ſword. Fairfax. 
SCA/BBED. a. [from ſcab. ] 

1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcabs, Bacon. 

2. Paltry ; ſorry. Dryden. 
SCA'BBEDNESS. /. [from ſcabbed.] The 

ftare of being icabbed, 
SCA*BBINESS. /. [trom ſcabby.] The qua- 

lity of being be feabar 

SCA'B- 


Dryden. 
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SCA 


SCA'BBY. a. [from ſcab. ]. Diſeaſed with 


ſcabs, Dryden. 
SCA'BIOUS. a. [ ſcabioſus, Latin. ] Itehy; 
leprous. Arbutbnot, 
SCA'BIOUS, .. [| ſcabieuſe, Fr. ſcabioſa, 
Latin. ] à plant. iller. 


SCA'BROUS. /. [ ſaber, Latin, ] 
1. Rough; rugged ; pointed on the ſur- 
face. Arbuthnot. 
2. Harſh ; unmuſical. Ben. Jebnſon. 
SCA'BROUSNESS. /. [from ſcabrous.] 
Roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. | 
SCA'BWORT, /. A plant, Ainſworth, 
SCAD. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Carew, 
SCA'FFOLD. f. [eſchafaut, Fr. fſchavet, 
Dutch, from ſchawwen, to ſhow. ] 
1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed 
either for ſhows or ſpectators. Milton, 
2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefaQors, Sidney. 
3. Frames of timber erected on the ſide of 
a building for the workmen, Swift, 
To SCA*FFOLD. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To furniſh with frames of timber, 
SCA'FFOLDAGE. /. [from ſcaffold. ] Gal- 
lery ; hollow floor, Shakeſpeare. 
SCA'FFOLDING. /. [from ſcafo!d. ] Build- 
ing ſlightly erected. rior, 
SCALA/DE: 7 /. [French ; ſcalada, Spaniſh, 
SCALA'DO, ; from ſcala, Latin, ] A ſtorm 
given to a place by raiſing ladders againft 
the walls, Arbuthrct, 
SCA'LARY. 4. [from ſcala, Latin. ] Pro- 
ceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. 
Brown. 
To SCALD. v. a. [ ſcaldare, Italian. ] To 
burn with hot liquor. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. Swift, 
SCALD. ſ. [from the verb, ] Scurff on the 
head. 8 Spenſer. 
SCALD. a. Paltry ; ſorry. Shakeſpeare, 
SCA'LDHEAD. /. [ Aalladur, bald, Iſland- 
ick.] A loathſome diſeaſe; a kind of 
local leproſy in which the head is covered 
with a ſcab, Flyer. 


SCALE. ſ. [rcale, Saxon; ſcbael, Dutch. ] 


1. A balance; a veſſel ſuſpended by a 
beam againſt another. Shakeſpeare. 
2, The fign Libra in the Zodiack. Creech. 
S 5 Kio le, French; ſquama, Lat.] The 
mall ſhells or cruſts which lying one over 


another make the coats of fiſhes. Drayton, ' 


4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated; a 
thin lamina, Peacham. 
5. Ladder; means of aſcent. Milton. 
6. The act of ſtorming by ladders, Milton. 


Regular gradation; a regular ſeries rĩiſ- 


zung like a ladder. Addiſon. 
8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the 


ſteps of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure ' 


proportions between pictures and the thing 
repreſented, Graunt, 


9+ The ſeries of harmonick or muſical pro- 


partions, - Templi. 


SCA 


10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To SCALE. v. a. | ſcalare, Italian. ] 
1. To climb as by ladders, Knolles, 
2. To meaſure or compare; to weigh, 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take off a thin lamina. Tob. 
4. To pare off a ſurface. Burnet. 


To SCALE. v. n, To peel off in thin par- 
ticles. : . Bacon, 

SCA'LED. a. | from ſcale.] Squamovs ; hav- 
ing ſcales like fiſhes, Shakeſpeare. 

SCALE NME. ſ. [French ; ſcalenum, Latin.}] 
In geometry, a triangle that has three ſides 
unequal to each other. Bailey, 

SCA'LINESS, ſ. [from ſcaly. ] The ſtate of 
being ſcaly, | | 

SCALL. /. [ /a//adur, bald, Iſlandick. ] Le- 

L 


proſy; morbid baldneſs, 


ev. 
SCA LLION. /. ¶ ſcaloyna, Italian. ] A kind 


of onion. 
SCA LLOP. ſ. [efcallop, French.] A fiſh 
with a hollow pectinated ſhell, 
Hudibras. Mortimer. 
To SCA*'LLOP, v. a. To mark on the 
edge with ſegments of circles, 
SCALP. /. [ ſchelpe, Dutch. ] 
1, The ſcull; the cranium; the bone that 
incloſes the brain. Philips, 
2. The integuments of the head, 
To SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 
rrive the ſcull of its integuments. Sbarp. 
SCA*LPEL. ſ. [French ; ſcalpellum, Lat.] 
An inſtrument uſed to ſcrape a bone, 
SCA'LY. a. [from ſeale.] Covered with 
ſcales. Milton, 
To SCA*MBLE. D. Nh, 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious z to 
ſcramble ; to get by flrvggling with others. 
| Motton. 
2. To ſhift aukwardly. Moree 
To SCA MBLE. v. a. To mangle ; to maul. 


Mortimer „5 


SCA'MBLER, /. [ Scottiſh.] A bold intruder 
upon one*s generoſity or table, ; 
SCA'MBLINGLY. ad. Lye feamVling.] 
With turbulence and noiſe z with intruſive 

audaciouſneſs. 
SCAMMO'NIATE. a. [from 2 


Made with ſcammony. 1ſeman. 


SCA'MMONY, /. [Latin.] A concreted re- 


ſinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a 
greyiſh-brown colour and diſagreeable o- 
dour. It flows upon inciſion of the root of 
a kind of convolvulus. Trevoux. 
To SA MP ER. v. 2. [ ſchampen, Dutch 3 
ſcampare, Italian. J To fly with ſpeed and 
trepidation, ED Addiſon. 
To SCAN. v. a. [ ſcands, Latin. 
1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet. 


' Walſh. 

2. To examine nicely, Milton. Calamy. 
Addiſon, Aiterbury. Priar. 
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SCANDAL. ſ. I- exe. ] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
TS | 5 4%ilton. 

2. Reproachful aſperſion; opprobrious cen- 

ſure; infamy. Rogers, 
To SCA*NDAL. v. a. [from the noun: ] To 

treat opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely with 
faults. Shakeſpeare. 
To SCA'NDALIZE. v. a. [ige] 

1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed cri- 

minal. | Hammond. Clarendon. 

2. To reproach ; to diſgrace ; to defame, 

Damel. 
SCA'NDALOUS. a. Þ ſcandaleux, French. ] 

1. Giving publick offence. Hooker. 

2. Opprobrious; diſgraceful. 

3. Shameful; openly vile. Pope. 
SCA'NDALOUSLY. ad. [| from ſcanda!cu:. ] 

1. Cenſoriouſly ; opprobriouſly. Pope. 

2. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives 

publick offence. Swift, 
” SCA'NDALOUSNESS. ſ. [from ſcandal:us. ] 
The quality of giving publick offence. 
* SCA'NSION. . [ ſcanfio, Latin.] The act 

or practice of ſcanning a verſe. 
To SCANT. v. a. [zercznan, Saxon.] To 
limit; to ſtraiten. Glanwille, 
SCANT. 3. [from the verb.] 
1. Wary ; not liberal ; parcimonious, 
Shakeſpeare, 

2. Not plentiful ; ſcarce; leſs than what 
is proper or competent, Donne. Milton. 
SCANT, ad. [from the adjective.] Scarce- 

ly; hardly, Camden. Gay. 
SCANTILY, ad. [from ſcanty.] 

7. Sparingly ; niggardly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
 SCA'NTINESS. /. [from ſcanty. ] 

1. Narrowneſs ; want of ſpace , want of 
compaſs, 
2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs. Szu7b, 
SCANTLET. ſ. A ſmall pattern; a ſmall! 
quantity; alittle piece. N. 
SCANTLING. /. 7 Fr. ciantel- 
Uns, Italian.] | 
7. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe, 
LC" Eftrange. 

2. A certain proportion. Shakeſp. 
3. A ſmall quantity, Taylor. Locke. 
SCANTLV. as. [from ſcant, ] 
1. Scarcely ; hardly. Camden. 
2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without am- 
| plitude. : 

SCA'NTNESS. f. [from ſcant, ] Narrow- 
' neſs; mcanneſs; ſmallneſs. Hayward. 
SCA'NTY. a. [The ſame with ſcant.] 


1. Narrow); ſmall; wanting amplitude; 


Hort of quantity ſufficient. 


cke, 


2. 3 poor; not copious; not ample, 
1 . 
1. Sparing; niggardly ; parcimonious. 


Watts 
To SCAPF, v, e. [contraftcd from eſcape. 


Dryden, 


 SCA'REFIRE. 


Dryden, 


* 
- 


SCA 


To efcape; to avoid; to ſhun; not to in. 
cur; to fiy. Milton. 
To SCAPE. v. n, To get away from hurt 
or danger, Dryden. 
SC APE. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Eſcape ; flight from hurt or danger, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Means of eſcape ; evafion. Donne. 
3. Negligent freak. Shakeſpeare, 
4. L. ole act of vice or lewdneſs. Milton. 
SCA'PUL A. ſ. Latin. ] The ſhoulder blade. 
es Wiſeman, 
a. [ ſcapulaire, Fr. from 
SCA'PULARY. $ ſcapula, Latin, ] Relat. 
ing or belonging to the ſhoulders. Wiſem, 
SCAR. ſ. [tox4;a.] A mark made bya 
hurt or fire; a cicatrix. Arbuthnet, 
To SCAR, v. a. [from the noun.] To mark 
as with a ſore or wound, Shakeſpeare, 
SCA'RAB. /. | ſcarabee, French; ſcarabæui, 
Latin.] A beetle; an inſect with ſheathed 
wings, | Der bam. 


SCA“ PULAR. 


SCA'RAMOUCH. /. [ eſcar meucbe, French. ] 


A buffoon in motly dreſs. ollier. 
SCARCE. a. [ ſcarſo, Italian. ] 
1. Not plentitul. 


2. Rare; not common. Addiſon, 
SCE: | ad, [from the adjective.] 


SCA RCELX. 
1, Hardly ; ſcantly, Hooker, 
2. With difficulty. Dryden. 
SCA RCENESS. 
SCA'RCITY. j e 


1. Smallneſs of quantity; not plenty; pe- 
nury. Sbaleſpeare. Addiſon, 
2. Rareneſs; infrequeney; not common- 
neſs. Collier, 
To SCARE. v. a, ¶ ſcorare, Italian. Skin- 
ner.] To fright ; to frighten ; to affright ; 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. 
Hayward, Calamy, 
SCA'RECR OW, ſ. [care and crow. ] An 
image or clapper ſet up to fright birds. 
| Raleigh. 
[ ſcare and fire.] A fright 
by fire; a 15. He 5 J to raiſe 
terrour. Holder, 
SCARF, ſ. [eſcharfe, French,] Any thing 
that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs, 
| Shakeſpeare. Swift, 
To SCARF. v. @. [from the * 
1. To throw looſely on. Sbakeſp. 
2, To dreſs in any looſe veſture. Shakeſp, 
SCA'RFSKIN, ſ. [ ſcarf and fain,] The 
cuticle ; the epidermis, Cbey ne. 
SCARIFICA'TION, /. ¶ ſcarificatio, Lat.] 
Inciſion of the ſkin with a lancet, or ſuch 
like inftrument. h Arbuthnet, 
SCARIFICA'TOR, F, [from ſcarify.] One 
who ſcarifies 


' SCARIFIER, /. [from ſcarify.] 


1, He who ſcarifles. 
Je The 
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ScE'NERV. ſ. [from ſeene.] 


SCE 


2. The inſtrument with which ſcarificati- 
ons are made, | 
To SCA*RIFY. v. a. [ ſcarifico, Lat.] To 
let blood by inciſions of the ſkin, com- 
monly after the application of cupping- 
glaſſes, Wiſeman. 
SCA'RLET. ſ. [eſcarlate, French,] A co- 


Jour deeply red, but not ſhining; cloath _ 


dyed with a ſcarlet colour, Locke, 
SCA'RLET. a. [from the noun.] Of the 
colour of ſcarlet z red deeply dyed. 
> Shbakeſp. Bacon. Dryden, 
SCA'RLETBEAN, FL. | ſcarlet and bean. ] 
A plant, Mortimer. 
SCA RLETOAK. ſ. The ilex. A ſpecies 
of oak. 8 
g GE. 3 
8 ſ. [For ſkirmiſh. Spenſ.] 
SCARP. ſ. [eſcarpe, French. ] The ſlope on 
that fide of a ditch which is next to a for- 
tified place, and looks towards the fields. 
SCATE. ſ. [ Aidor, Swediſh; id, Iſland- 
ick,] A kind of wooden ſhoe on which 
they ſlide. 7 
To SCATE. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
flide on ſcates. 
SCATE. /. [ ſquatus, Latin.] A fiſh of the 
ſpecies of thornback. 
SCA”TEBROUS. a. [from ſcatebræ, Latin. ] 
Abounding with ſprings, 


'To SCATH. v. a. [rceaðan, peaCan, Sax. 


ſebaeden, Dutch.J To waſte; to damage; 
to deſtroy, © Milton. 
SCATH, /. [read, Saxon.) Waſte; da- 
mage; miſchief, Spenſ. Knelles, Fairf. 
SCA'THEFUL., a. [from Fach.! Miſchievous; 
deſtructive, Sbaleſpeare. 


To SCA TT TER. v. a. [reaxe nan, Saxon; 


ſcbatteren, Dutch, 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. 
| Milton, Thomſon. 
2, To diſſipate ; to diſperſe, Prov. 
3. To ſpread thinly. Dryden, 
To SCA'TTER. v. a. To be diſſipated 
to be diſperſed, | Bacen. 
SCA'TTERINGLY, ad, ¶ from ſcattering. ] 
Looſely ; diſperſedly., Af 
SCA'TTERLING. /. [from ſcatter.] A va- 
gabond; one that has no home or ſettled 
habitation. Spenſer. 


' SCATU'RIENT, J. [ ſcaturiens, Latin. ] 


Springing as a fountain. Di#, 


 SCATURY'GINOUS. 4. [from ſcaturigo. ] 


Latin.] Full of ſprings or fountains. Dick. 


SCAVENGER. /. [from pcapan, to ſhave.] 


A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province is to 
keep the ſtreets clean. South. Baynard. 


SCE'LERAT. . French; 8 


A villain; a wicked wretc 


1, The appearances of place or things. 
Addiſon. 


an action is performed, Popes 


„ 


SCH 


3. The diſpoſition and conſecution of the 
ſcenes cf a play, b Dryden. 


SCENE. /. ¶ ſcena, Latin; oxm.] 


1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick 
poetry. | Milton, 
2. The general appearance of any action; 
the whole contexture of objects; a diſplay 
a (cries; a regular diſpoſition, 
Muton. Addiſon. Prior. 
3. Part of a play. Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes 
between the ſame perſons in the ſame place. 
| | | - Dryden, 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
| Shakeſf eare. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. Bacon. 
SCE'/NICK. a. | ſcenique, Fr. from ſcene. } 
Dramatick ; theatrical. | 
SCENOGR A*'PHICAL, 4. [end and 
yeaqa.] Drawn in perſpective. 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. ad, {from ſceno- 
graphical, } In perſpective. Mortimer. 
SCE'NOGRAPHY. /. {om and ypagw.J 
The art of perſpective. | 
SCENT. ſ. | ſentir, to ſmell, French. 
1. Ihe power of ſmelling ; the ſmell. 
| Watts. 
2. The object of ſmell; odour good or bad. 
7 Shakeſpeare, Denham, Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. Temple. 
To SCENT, v. a. from the noun, ] 
1. To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe. 
Milton. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 
good or bad. | Addi ſon. 
SCE'NTLESS. a. [from ſcent.] Inedorous; 
having no ſmell. 
SCE'PTRE. ſ. [ trum, Latin.] The en- 
ſign of royalty born in the hand. 


Decay of Piery. 

SCE'/PTRED. 4. [from en, ; lea 

a ſceptre, Milton. 
SCE'P'VICK. {. See SxEPTICK, 
SCHEDULE. < [ ſchedula, Latin, ] 

1. A ſmall ſcroll. | Hooker. 

2. A little inventory. Shakeſpeare. 


SCHE'MATISM. ſ. [oxrmalizjg. Com- 
bination of the aſpects of heavenly bodies. 
| Creech, 
SCHE'MATIST. ſ. [from ſcheme. ] A pro- 
jector; one given to forming ſchemes, 
SCHEME. ſ. [x.] | 
1. A plan; a combination of various things 
into one view, deſign, or purpoſe. 
Attenbury. 
2. A project; a contrivance; a deſign. 
. EL. _ Rowe. Swift. 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the 
celeſtial bodies; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram, Hudibras. 


| ' SCHE'MER. ,. [from ſcheme.] A projector; 
2. The repreſentation of the place in which : 


a contnver. . 
SCHE - 


To SCHOOL. ». a. [from the nou 


SCH | 
SCHE'SIS. /. [oyirig.] An habitude; 
ſtate of any thing with reſpe& to other 
things. | Norris. 
SCHISM. ſ. [oxioue; ſchiſme, Fr.] A ſe- 
aration or diviſion in the church. Spratt. 
SCHISMA'TICAL. a. [from ſchiſmarick.] 
Implying ſchifm ; practiſing ſchiſm. 
King Charles. 
SCHI'SMATICALLY. ad. [from ſchiſma- 
tical.] In a ſchiſmatical manner. 
SCHU'SMATICK. /. [from ſchiſm.] One 
who ſeparates from the true church. 
Bacon, Butler, 
To SCHISMATIZE. v. a. [from ſchiſm. ] 
To commit the crime of ſchiſm; to make 
a breach in the communion of the church. 
SCHO'LAR. ſ. | ſcho/aris, Latin. ] 
1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 


Hooker. 


2. A man of letters. Lecke, 
3. A pedant; a man of books. Bacon. 
4. One who has a lettered education. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SCHO'LARSHIP. /. [from ſcholar.] 
1. Learning; literature; knowledge. 
Pope. 
2. Literary education. Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. 
Ainſworth. 
SCHOLA'STICAL. 2. [ ſcholafticus, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool, 


' SCHOLA'STICALLY. ad. [from ſcholaſ- 


tict.] According to the niceties or method 
of the ſchools. : South, 
SCHOLA'STICK. a. [from ſcbola, Latin.] 
1. Pertaining to the ſchool; practiſed in 
ſchools. Burnet. 
2. Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the 


ſchool ; pedantick. Seilling fleet, 
SCHO'LIAST. ſ. [ ſcboliafles, Lat.] A wri- 
ter of explanatory notes. Dryden. 
SCHO'LIOMN. } , [Latin.] A note; an 
SCHO"LIUM. $ explanatory obſervation. 
| . : Watts. 
SCHO'LY. /. [| ſcholium, Latin.] An ex- 
planatory note, Hooker. 


To SCHO'LY. v. =. [from the noun. ] To 
write expoſitions. Hooker. 
SCHOOL. /. [ ſcbola, Latin. ] 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 
Dryden. 
2. A place of literary education, Digby, 
3. A ſtate of inſtruction. Dryden. 
4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by par- 
ticular teachers. | Dawes. Taylor. 
„The age of the church, and form of 
| 3 ſucceeding that of the fathers. 
Sander ſon, 


n. 
1. To inſtruct; to train. * 
2, To teach with ſuperiority; to tutor, 
Sbateſpeare, Dryden, Atterbury. 


4 


SCHOO'LBOY, ſ. [bool and boy,] A 
boy that is in id rudiments at ſched] 


| Swift, 

SCHOO'LDAY. F. | ſchool and day.] 1 
in which youth is ſent to ſchool. 

Shakeſpeare, 

SCHOO*LFELLOW. /, Frag and fellcay,] 

One bred at the ſame ſchool, Lecke, 

SCHOOLHOUSE, ſ. [ ſchool and bouſe.] 

Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 


: Spenſer, 

SCHOO*LMAN. /. [ ſchoo! and Fg 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties 
of academical diſputation, Pepe, 


2. One ſkilled in the divinity of the ſchool, - 


Pope, 

SCHOOLMA'STER. /. [ ſchool and mate. 
One who preſides and teaches in a ſchool, 

Bacon. South, 

SCHOO'LMISTRESS. /, { ſchoo! and miſ- 
treſt.] A woman who governs a ſchool, 


SCHREIGHT. ſ. A fin. 1 
ScIAGRAPHV. ſ. [ ſciagraphie, French; 
Exayeagia, ] 
1. [In architecture.] The profile or ſec- 
tion of a building, to ſhew the inſide there- 
of. Bailey, 
2, [In aſtronomy.] The art of finding 
the hour of the day or night by the ſhadow 
of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, Bailey, 
SCFATHERICAL. a. [ ſciaterigue, Fr. 
SCYATHERICK. ouabngunic,] Be- 
longing to a ſun- dial. Dic. Brown, 
SCI ATICA. 5 . [ ſeiatique, French; 1 
SCY'ATICK, chiadica paſſio, Lat.] The 
hip-gout. Brown. Pope. 
SCIA”TICAL. a. [from ſciatica.] Afflict- 
ing the hip. | Arbutbnet, 
I” fe [| Science, French; ſcientia, 
Latin. 
1. Knowledge. Hammond. 
2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 


Berkley. 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. f Dryden. 


4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. 


Hooker. Glanville, 


5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy, Pope, 
SCI'ENTIAL. a. [from ſcience.] Producing 
ſcience, Milton. 


SCIENTI'FICAL. 2 @. | ſcientia and facio, 
SCIENTT'FICK., Lat.] Producing de- 
monſtrative knowledge; producing cer- 
tainty. South, 


SCIENTY'FICALLY. ad. [from ſcientif- 
cal.] In ſuch a manner as to produce 
knowledge, ; Locke. 

SCI'MITAR, f. A ſhort ſword with a 

_ convex edge. . | — 

$CINEY Clſe, ſ. A ſpecies of violet. Ain 

sn $CINK., 
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S 
J. A caſt calf, 


To ſparkle ; to emit ſparks. 3 
SCINTILLA/TION, ſ. | ſcintillatio, Lat. 
from ſcintillate.] The act of ſparkling z 
ſparks emitted, Brown, 
SCIO'LIST, ſ. [ ſciclus, Lat.] One who 
knows things ſuperficially, Glanville, 
SCT'OLCUS. a. | ſciolus, Latin, ] Superfi- 
cially or imperfectly knowing. Howel. 
SCIO/M ACHY. ſ. [oxia and pax). ] Battle 
with a ſhadow. * | Copley. 
SCION. /. [ ſcion, French.] A ſmall twig 
taken from one tree to be engrafted into 
another, Shakeſpeare, 
SCIRE FACIAS. ſ. [Latin.] A writ ju- 
dicial, in law, moſt commonly to call a 
man to ſhew cauſe unto the court, why 
judgment paſſed ſhould not be executed. 
SCURRHUS. ſ. [from cg. An indur- 
ated gland, : 
SCIRRHOUS. a. [from ſcirrbus. ] Having 
a gland indurated. Wiſeman. 
SCIRRHO'SITY. ſ. [from ſcirrbous.] An 
induration of the glands, Arbuthnot. 
SCI'SSIBLE. a. [from ſcifſus, Latin, ] Ca- 
pable of being divided ſmoothly by a ſharp 
edge, | | Bacon, 
SCI'SSILE, a, | ſciffile, Fr. ſciſſilis, Latin. ] 
. Capable of being cut or divided ſmoothly 
by a ſharp edge. Arbuthnor, 
SCI'SSION, . [| ſciſſion, French; ſcifſto, 
Latin.] The act of cutting. Wiſeman. 


SCI'SSOR. /. A ſmall pair of ſhears, or - 


blades moveable on a pivot, and intercept- 
ing the thing to be cut, Arbuthnit, 


* SCI'SSURE. /. [ ſcifſum, Lat.] A crack; 


a rent; a fiſſure, Decay of Piety. 
SCLERO'TICK, a. [-]! Hard; an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye. 
Ray. 
SCLER O' TICKS. ſ. Medicines which hard- 
en and conſolidate the parts they are ap- 


plied to. | Quincy. 
To SCOAT. v. 4. To ſtop a wheel by 
To SCOTCH. putting a ſtone or piece 


of wood under it before. Bailey, 
To SCOFF. v. n. [ {choppen, Dutch. ] To 


treat with inſolent ridicule; to treat with 


contumelious language. Bacon. Tilla ſon. 
SCOFF. /. [from the verb.] Contemptuous 
ridicule; expreſſion of ſcorn; contumelious 

language. Hooker, Watts. 


SCO'FFER. ſ. [from ſcoff.] Inſolent ridi- 


culer ; ſaucy ſcorner ; contumelious re- 


proacher. Burnet. 
SCO'FFINGLY, ad. [from ſceffing.] In 


contempt ; in ridicule, Broome, 


To SCOLD. v. n. | ſcholden, Dutch.) To 


quarrel clamorouſly and rudely. Shakteſp., 


SCOLD. /. A clamorous, rude, mean, low, 


foul-mouthed wonan, Scott. 


SCOMM. . A buffoon. 
SCONCE. . ¶ſcbantæ, German.] 


SC O 


SCINK Ain ſevortb. SCO'LLOP. ſ. A pectinated ſhell-fith, 
To SCUNTILLATE. v. 2. [ ſcintillo, Lat.] SCOLOPENDRA. J. ſoronirenlga;] 


1. A ſort of venemous ſerpent. i 
2. An herb. Ainſworth. 


L' Eftrange. 


1. A fort; a bulwark. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The head. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A penſile candleſtick, generally, with 
a looking-glaſs to reflect the light. Sauift. 


To SCONCE. v. a, To mul; to fine, 
SCOOP, .. [ ſcboepe, Dutch.) 


1. A kind of large ladle; a veſſel with a 
long handle uſed to throw out liquor, 


: Sharp. 

2. A ſweep; a ſtroke. Shakeſpeare. 
To SCOOP. v. a. | ſchoepen, Dutch. 

1. To lade out, 25 Dryden, 

2. To empty by lading. Addiſon, 


3+ To carry off in any thing hollow. 


Spectator. 
4. To cut hollow, or deep. 
Arbutbnot. Philips. Pope. 
ScCOO PER. ſ. [from ſcoop. ] One who ſcoops. 
SCOPE. /. | ſcopus, Latin. ] 
1. Aim; intention; drift. Addiſon, 
2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 


Heoker. Milton 
3. Room; ſpace; amplitude of intellectual 
view. | Newton, 
4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint, 

Shakeſpeare, 

5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
6. Act of riot; ſally. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Extended quantity. Davies. 


SCO/PULOUS, a, [ ſcopuleſss, Latin. ] Full 


of rocks, Di#, 
SCORBU'/TICAL, . [| ſcorbutique, Fr. 
SCORBU'TICK. } from ſcorbutus, Lat. ! 


Diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. Arbutbnot. 


SCORBUCTICALLVY. ad. [from ſcurbuti- 


cal.] With tendency to the ſcurvy. 
a Wiſeman, 
SCORCE. /. This word is uſed by Spenſer 


for diſcourſe, | Fairy Queen. 
To SCORCH. wv. a. [rconcned, Saxon, 

burnt, 

I. To burn ſuperficially. Dryden. 

2, To burn, Fairfax, South. 


To SCORCH, v. 2. To be burnt ſuperfi- 

cially ; to be dried up. Roſcommon. 
SCO RCHING Fennel. ſ. A plant. 
SCO*RDIUM. ſ. [ Latin.] An herb. 

Ainſworth. 

SCORE, /. [ ora, Iſlandick.] 

1. A notch or long inciſion. 

2. A line drawn. 


3. An account, which, when writing was 


teſs common, was kept by marks on tal- 

lies. | Seuth. 

4. Account kept of ſomething paſt. 
Tillotſon. 
5. Debt. 
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To SCORN, v. . 


880 
8 Debt imputed. Donne. 
» Reaſon; motive. Collier. 
7. Sake; account; reaſon referred to ſome 
One. ; Swift . 
3. Twenty. 
9. A ſong in Scorer, The words with 
the muſical notes of a ſong annexed. 
To SCORE. „ 
1. To ſet down as a debt. ae rag 
2. To impute; to charge. Dryden, 
3- To mark by a line. Sands, 
Sco RIA. ſ. [Latin.} Droſs; recrement, 
___ Newton, 
SCO*RIOUS, a. [from ſcoria, Lat.] Droſſy; 
| recrementitious, Brown, 
To SCORN. v. a. [| ſchernen, Dutch.] To 
deſpiſe; to ſlight; to revile; to vilify ; 
to contemn. Jab. 
To ſcoff. Craſpaw . 
ScORN. /. Contempt; ſcoff; light; act 


of contumely. Tillotſon. 
SCO*RNER. /. {from ſcorn. ] 

1. Contemner ; deſpiſer. Spenſer. 

2. Scoffer; ridiculer. Prior. 
ScoRNFUI. a. [| ſcorn and full.] 

1. Contemptuous ; inſolent. Dryden. 

2. Acting in defiance. Prior. 


SCO'RNFULLY. ad. | from ſcornful.] Con- 
temptuouſly ; infolently,  Atterbury, 
SCO'RPION, /. [ ſcorpio, Latin. ] 
1. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lob- 
Ker, with a very venemous ſting. CZuke. 
2. One of the ſigns of the Zodiack. 


Dryden, 
3. A ſcourye ſo called from its cruclty, 
I Kings, 
4. A fea fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SCORPION Sera, ſ. [emerus, Lat.] A plant, 
Se | Miller. 
SCORPION Geaſi. 


SCORPION Vort. 

SCOT. f. [#cor, French. ] 
1. Shot; payment. 
2. SCoT and Lot. Pariſh payments. 


ScORPION's Fai . Herbs. Ainſworth, 


8 Prior. 
To SCOTCH. v. 2. To cut with ſhallow 
inciſions. Shakeſpeare. 


SCOTCH, /. [from the verb.] A light cut; 
a ſhallow incifion, Walton, 

SCOTCH Collaps, or Scotebed Colleps. ſ. Veal 
cut into ſmall pieces. 


SCOTCH Heppers. ſ. A play in which boys 


hop over lines in the ground, Locke. 
SCO"TOMY. /. [oxirwna,] A dizzineſs 
or ſwimming in the head, cauſing dimneſs 
of fight, Ainſworth, 
SCO'VEL. .. { ſcopa, Latin.] A ſort of mop 
of clouts for fweeping an oven; a maul- 
kin. | Ainſworth, 
SCO'UNDREL. ſ. [ fcondaruolo, Italian, ] 


A mean raſcal]; a low petty villain, Pepe. 


Po Ny 


SK 
To SCOUR, VU, d. [ faurer, Daniſh ; ſeber· 


eren, Dutch, ] 3 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the ſurface, 
| Dryden. Arbutbnet. 
2. To purge violently. 
To cleanſe; to bleach; to whiten; to 
lanche. W, alt ON, 
4. To remove by ſcouring. . Shakeſpeare, 
5. To range in order to catch or drive 
away ſomething; to clear away. Sidney. 
6. To paſs ſwittly over, Dryden, 
To SCOR. v. . 
1. To perform the office of cleaning do- 


meſtick utenſils. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To clean, Bacon. 
3. To be purged or lax, Graunt, 
4. To rove; to range. Knoles, 

Shakeſpear 40 


$: To run here and there. 
To run with great eagerneſs and ſwift- 

neſs; to ſcamper, Shakeſpeare. Collier, 
SCO'URER. /. [from ſcour. ] 

1. One that cleans by rubbing, 

2, A purge. 

One who runs ſwiftly. . 

SCOURGE. /. [eſcourgee, French; ſcoreggia, 

Italian. ] | 2 


1. A whip; a laſh; an infirument of dif- 


cipline, | | Milton, 
2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction, 
© Shakeſpeare, 
3. One that afflicts, harraſſes, or deſtroys, 
5 Atterbury. 
4. A whip for a top. Locke, 


To SCOURGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To laſh with a whip; to whip. Watri, 
2. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; 
to caſtigate. 

SCO'URGER. . e ſcourge.] One that 
ſcourges; a puniſher or chaſtiſer. 

To SCOURSE. . 4. To exchange one 
thing for another; to ſwap. Ainſtvortb. 

SCOUT, ſ. [count, French, from eſecuter. ] 
One who is ſent privily to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy. Wilkins. 

To SCOUT. v. n. [from the noun.] Te 
go out in order to obſerve the motions of 
an enemy privately, Dryden. 

To SCOWL. v. a. [rey lian, to ſquint, Sax.} 
To frown; to pout ; to look angry, ſour, 
or ſullen. Sidney. Craſbaru. 

SCO WL. /. {from the verb.] Look of ſullen- 
neſs or diſcontent; gloom. Crafharo, 


SCO'WLINGLY. ad. [from ſcow!.] With 


a frowning and ſullen look. 

To SCRA'BBLE, v. n. [krabbelen, ſcraffelen, 
to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dutch.] To paw with 
the hands, IT Sam, 

SCRAG. ſ. [ ſcraghe, Dutch.]J Any thing 
thin or lean, | 

SCRA'GGED. 3. Rough; uneven; full of 
protuberances or aſperities. Bentley. 

| | SCRA'- 


2 Mac. a 


S CR 


SCRA'GGEDNESS, 
Sc 'GGINESS. JJ. 
1. Leanneſs; marcour. 

2. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs; ruggedneſs. 
SCRA'GGY. g. [from ſcrag. ] 
1. Lean; marcid; thin. 

2. Rough; rugged; uneven, 
To SCRA'MBLE. v. 2. [The ſame with 

ſcrabble; ſeraffelen, Dutch. 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tu- 

multuouſly with the hands; to catch with 


Arbuthnot. 


haſte preventive of another. Sri/ling fleet. 


2. To climb by the help of the hands. 

SCRA'MBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Eager conteſt for ſomething. Locke. 
2. Act of climbing by the help of the 
hands. 

SCRA'MBLER. ſ. [from ſcramble, J 
1. That ſcrambles. Addiſon, 
2. One that climbs by help of the hands, 

To SCRANCH. v. a. | ſchrantzer, Dutch. ] 
To grind ſomewhat crackling between the 
teeth, ; 

SCRA'NNEL. a. Grating by the ſound. 

| Milton. 

SCRAP. /. * ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or 
rubbed off. | 
1, A ſmall particle; a little piece; a frag- 
ment. L' Eftrange. 
2. Crumb; ſmall particles of meat left at 
the table. Bacon. Cranvilie. 
3. A ſmall piece of paper, - > Poſts 

To SCRAPE. v. a. [rene oyan, Saxon; 

N Dutch. 

0 


1. deprive of the ſurface by the light 
action of a ſharp inſtrument, Moxon. 
2, To take away by ſcraping; to eraze. 
Sift. 
3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh 
Noiſe, Pope, 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penuri- 


ous or trifling diligence, South. 
5. To SCRAPEB Acquaintance, A low 
phraſe. To curry favour, or infinuate into 
one's familiarity. 

To SCRAPE, v. 2. 
1. To make a harſh noiſe, 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. 
3. To make an aukward bow. Ain ſevortb. 


SCRAPE. ſ. ¶ frap, Swediſh.] Difficulty; 


perplexity ; diſtreſs, 

SCRA'*PER. ſ. [from ſcrape. ] 
1. Inſtrument with which any thing is 
ſctaped. Swift. 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting mo- 
ney; a ſcrapepenny, Herbert, 
3- A vile fiddler, Cooley. 


SCRAT. ſ. Irenixta, Saxon.} A herma- 


phrodite. 

To SCRATCH. v. 3. [lrataen, Dutch. ] 
1. To tear or mark with ſlight inciſions 
ragged and uneven. Grew, 
2, To tear with the nails, More. 


S CR 
3. To wound ſlightly, ; 
4. To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To rub with the nails, Camden. 
6. To write or draw aukwardly, Soft. 
SCRATCH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. 


Newton, 
2. Laceration with the nails. Prior. 
3. A ſlight wound. Sidney. 


SCRA'TCHER. /. [from ſcrateb.] He that 
ſcratches. | 
SCRA'/TCHES., ſ. Cracked ulcers or ſcabs 
in a horſe's foot, Ainſworth. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY. ad. 5 ſcratebing. ] 
With the action of ſcratching. Sidney. 
SCRAW, ſ. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or 
ſcurf. |  Ixvift, 
To SCRAWL. v. a. | 
1. To draw or mark irregularly or clum- 
fily. 
2. To write unſcilfully and inelegantly, _ 
Sulf. 
3. To creep like a reptile. Ainſworth, 
SCRAWL. /. [from the verb.] Unſkilful 
and inelegant writing. Afrbutbnot. 
SCRA'WLER. /. [from ſcrawol.] A clumſy 
and inelegant writer, 
SCRAY. ſ. A bird called a ſea-ſwaliow, 
Ainſworth, 
SCRE'ABLE. a. [| ſcreabilil, Latin.} That 
which may be ſpit out. Bailey. 
To SCREAK. v. n. [creak, or ſpriek.] Tg 
make a fhrill or hoarſe noiſe, Bailey, 


To SCREAM. v. n.. [hneman, Saxon.] . 


1. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or 


agony. Swift, 
2. To cry ſhrilly. Shakeſpeare, 


SCREAM. ſ. [from the verb.] A fhrill 
quick loud cry of terrour or pain, Pope. 
To SCREECH. v. n, | firatia, to cry, 
Iflandick. ] 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguifh, 
Bacon, 
2. To cry as a night owl. | 
SCREECH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horrour and anguiſh. 
2. Harſh horrid cry, Pope, 
SCREE'CHOWL. . An ow! that hoots in 
the night, and whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to 
betoken danger, or death. Drayton. 
SCREEN. /. [eſcran, Fr.] | 
1. Any thing that affords ſhe.ter or conceal- 


ment. 5 Bacon. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
| Bacon. 


3. A riddle to fift ſand. 

To SCREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide. Rowe, 
2. To ſift; to riddle, Evelyn, 
SCREW. /. [ ſeroeve, Dutch.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which is deffned a right 
cylinder cut into a furrowed ſpiral: of this 
5 P . there 
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there are two kinds, the male and female; 

the former being cut convex ; but the lat- 
ter channelled on its concave fide, 

Quincy. Wilkins, 

To SCREW. v. . [from the noun. ] 


1. To turn by a ſcrew, Philips. 
2. To faften with a ſcrew, Moxon. 
3. To deform by contorſions. Cowley, 


4. To force; to bring by violence. 


Howel, 
g. To ſqueeze; to preſs, . 
6. To oppreſs by extortion. Swift. 


SCREW Tree. ſ. [iſera, Lat.] A plant of 
the Indies. | 

To SCRI'BBLE. v. a. [ ſcribillo, Latin.] 
1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 

Milton, 

2. To write without uſe or elegance. 

To SCRI'BBLE. v. 2. To write without 

care or beauty, Bentley. Pope, 

SCRUIBBLE. /. {from the verb.] Worthleſs 
writing. Beyle. 

SCRI'BBLER. /. [from ſcribbie.] A petty 
author; a writer without worth. 


| Granville, 
SCRIBE, /. [ ſcriba, Latin,] 
1. A writer. Grew. 


2, A publick notary. 
SCRUMER. ſ. [eſcrimeur, Fr.] A gladia- 
tor. | Shakeſpeare. 
SCRINE. /. [ ſcrinium, Latin] A place in 
which writings or curioſities are tepoſited. 


Fßpenſer. 
SCRIP. ſ. [ Aræppa, Iſlandick.] 
1. A imall bag; a ſatchel. 
Sbaleſpeare. Milton. 
2. A ſchedule; a ſmall writing. 
a Shakeſpeare, 
SCRVPPAGE. /. [from ſcrip.] That which 
is contained in a ſcrip. 
-SCRI'PTORY. 4. [| ſcriptorius, Latin.] 
Written; not orally delivered. 
-CRVPTURAL. a. {from ſcripture, ] Con- 
tained in the Bible; biblical, Arterbury, 
SCRI'PTURE. /. | ſcriptura, Latin. 
1. Writing. 
2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 
; Hooker. Shakeſpeare. South, Seed. 
SCRI'VENER. /. ¶ ſcrivano, Latin. } 
3. One who draws contracts. Shakeſpeare. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money at 
intereſt, Dryden, 
SCRO'FULA. /. 2 ferefa, Latin. A 
depravation of the humours of the body, 
which breaks out in fores commonly called 
called the king's evil. Wiſeman, 
SCRO'FULOUS, . {from ſcrafula.] Diſ- 
eaſed with the ſcrofula. Arbuthnot, 
SCROLL. . A writing wrapped up. 
Shakeſpeare, Knilles, Prior, 
SCROYLE. ſ. A mean fellow; a raſcal; 
> wietch, Sbaleſpear 6 


SCN 

To SCRUR. v. a, [ ſ:hrobben, Dutch.] Te 

rub hard with ſomething coarſe and rough, 
SCRUB. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed 
to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he i 
employed in the mean offices of ſcouring, 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable, Swift, 

. A worn out broom, 


SCRU*BBED a. | ſerubet, Daniſh] 
SCRU'BBY, ; Mean; vile; worthleſs; 
dirty; ſorry. Shakeſpeare, 


SCRUFF. ſ. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with 


uV. 
SCRU'PLE, ſ. [ ſcrupule, French; ſcrupulus, 
Latin, ] . 
1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; 
perplexity : generally about minute things, 
Taylor. Locke, 
2, Twenty grains; the third part of 2 


dram. | Bacon, 
3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 
Shakeſpeare, 


To SCRU'PLE, v. n. [from the noun. } To 
doubt; to heſitate. Milton, 
SCRU'PLER, /. from fſeruple. ] A doubter; 
one who has ſcruples. a Eraurt. 
SCRUPULO'SITY. f. [from Lee p v 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs, 
8 l Sou b. 
2. Fear of acting in any manner; tender- 
neſs of conſcience. Decay of Piety. 
SCRU'PULOUS., 4. | ſcrupulsſus, Latin. ] 
1, Nicely doubtful; hard to ſatisfy in de- 
terminations of conſcience. Locke, 
2. Given to. objections; captious. 
8 Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Nice; doubtful. Bacon, 
4. Careful; vigilant; cautious. Woodw. 
SCRU*PULOUSLY. ad. [from ſcrupulous, ] 
Carefolly ; nicely ; anxiouſly. Taylor, 
SCR U*PULOUSNESS. f. N ſcrupulous.] 
The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. 
SCRU'TABLE. @. [from ſcrutor, Latin. ] 
Diſcoverable by inquiry. Decay of Paety, 
SCRUT A'TION. /. | ſcrutor, Lat.] Search; 
examination; inquiry. : Dic. 
SCRUTATOR. ſ. | ferutateur, Fr. from 
ſcrutor, Latin.] Enquirer ; ſearcher; exa- 
miner. | | 
SCRU'TINOUS. . [from jewel. Cap- 
tious ; full of inquiries, enham, 
SCRUTINY. Ff. [| ſcrutinium, Lat.] En- 
quiry ; ſearch ; examination. Taylor. 
To SCRU'TINIZE. 7 v. a. [from ſcrutiny. ] 
To SCRU'TINY, { To ſearch ; to exa- 
mine. Ayliffe. 


SCRUTOUVRE. /. [for ſcritoire, or eſeritoire, 


French, ] A caſe or drawers for writings, 


Prior. 
To SCRUSE. v. «, To ſqueeze; to com- 
Pres. 
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To SCUD. v. n. ¶Autta, Swediſh.] To fly; 
to run away with precipitation. Sift. 

To SCU/DDLE. v. n, from ſcud.] To run 
with a kind of affected haſte or precipita- 
tion. : 

SCU'FFLE. ſ. A confuſed quarrel a tu- 
multuous broil. Decay of Piety. 

To SCU'/FFLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fight confuſedly and tumultuouſſy. 

1 Drayton, 

To SCULK. v. a. [ ſculcke, Daniſh.] To lurk 
in hiding places ; to lie cloſe. Prior, 

SCU'LKER. . [from ſculk,] A lurker; 
one that hides himſelf for ſhame or miſ- 
chief, | 

SCULL. f. [Hola in Iſlandick.] 

1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain; the arched bone of the head. Sharp. 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat, 

. One who rows a cock boat. 
4. A ſhoal of fiſh, 

SCU"LLCAP. /. ¶ ſcull and cap. ] 
I. A headpiece, 

2, A nightcap. 

SCU*LLER. . | 
1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is 
but one rower, - Dryden. 
2. One that rows a cock boat. 

SCU"LLERY. ſ. [from fiola, a veſſel, Iſ- 
landick, ] The place where common uten- 
fils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and 
kept. Peacham. 


Hudibras, 
| 4; it 52. 


SCU*LLION, ſ. [from eſcueille, French, a 


diſh.] The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, that 
waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in the 
kitchen. - Shakeſpeare. 
To SCULP. v. a. | ſculps, Lat.] To carve; 
to engrave. 5 Sandys. 
SCU'/LPTILE. a, | /culprilis, Latin.] Made 
by carving. Brown, 


' SCU'LPTOR, F, [ ſculptor, Lat.] A carver; 


one who cuts wood or ſtone into images. 
Addiſon, 
SCU*LPTURE. 7. [ ſculptura, Latin. } 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing 
ſtone into images. 
2, Carved work, 


Dryden, 
3- The aQt of engraving. 


10 SCULPTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To cut; to engrave. Pope. 
SCUM. /. ¶ eſcume, French; ſchaym, Dutch. ] 
1. That which riſes to the top of any li- 
quor. Bacon. 
2. The droſs; the refuſe; the recrement. 
RNaleigb. Reſcommon. Addiſon. 
To SCUM, v. a. {from the nun.] To clear 
off the ſcum, Lee, 
SCU'MMER. /. {eſcumoir, French.] A veſſel 
with which liquor is ſcummed. 
Sc PPER 7/es. ſ. [| ſcboepen, Dutch, to 
draw off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the 


deck, through which water is carried into 


the ſea. 


_—_— 
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SCURF. /. [rcung, Saxon; fturff, Daniſh; 


of, Swediſhz ſchorft, Dutch. ]. 
1 7 kind of Ns ear 4 ſcab, Swift, 
2. A oil or ſtain adherent, Dryden, 
3- Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. 
5 Aadiſen. 
SCU RFINESS. ſ. [from ſcurf.] The ſtate 
of being ſcurfy. 
SCU RRIL. a. [| ſcurrilis, Latin.) Low; 
mean; groſly opprobrious. Ben, Johnſon, 
SCURRILITY. 1 [ ſcurrilicas, Lat.] Groſ- 
neſs of reproach; loudneſs of jocularity. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
SCU/RRILOUS. a. [ ſcurrilis, Latin. ] Groſ- 
ly opprobrious ; uſing ſuch language as on- 
ly the licenſe of a buffoon can warrant, 


Hooker. 


SCU'RRILOUSLY, ad. [from ſcurrilaus.] 
With groſs reproach ; with low buffoon- 
ery. Tillotſon. 

SCU'RVILY. ad. [from ſcurvy.] Vilely; 
baſely ; coarſely. South. 

SCU'RVY. ſ. [from ſcurf.] A diſtemper 
of the inhabitants of cold countries, and 
amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhabit marſhy, fat, 
low, moiſt ſoils. Arbuthnor. 

SCU'RVY. @. [from ſcurf, ſcurfy, fcurvy.] 
1. Scabbed; covered with ſcabs ; diſeaſed 
with the ſcurvy. Lev, xxi. 

2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs; con- 
temptible. Swifts 

SCU'RVYGRASS. . | ſcurvy and graſs.] 
The ſpoonwort. Miller. 

ScUsSES. For excuſes, Shakeſpeare. 

SCUT, ſ. [ct, Iflandick.] The tail of 
thoſe animals whoſe tails are very ſhort. 

| | STvift. 

SCU'TCHEON. ſ. ¶ ſcuccicne, Italian. ] The 
ſhield reprefented in heraldry. Sidney. 

SCUTELLATED. a. | ſcutelia, Latin.] Di- 
vided into ſmall ſurfaces. Woodevards 

SCU'TIFORM. a. 
Shaped like a ſhield. 

SCU”TTLE. ,. | feutella, Latin. ] 


1. A wide thallow baſket, ſo named from 


a diſh or platter which it reſembles in form. 

= | Hakew:ll, 

2. A ſmall grate. Mortimer. 

3. [From ſcad.] A quick pace; a ſhort 
run; a pace of affected precipitation. 

Spectator, 

To SCU'TTLE. , a. [from ſcud or ſentile. J 

To run with affected precipitation. 

; Arbuthnet. 

To SDEIGN, v. a. ¶ ſdegnare, Italian, for 
diſdain, ] 

SDEI'GNFUL, a, Contracted for diſdoin- 

ful. Spenſen. 


SEA. ſ. [ræ, Saxon; ſee, or zee, Duich.] 


r. The ocean; the water oppoſed to the- 


land. Davies. Miuon. 
2. A collection of water; a lake. 
. | | Mar. iv. 18. 
5 P 2 3. Pro- 
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SE A 

3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 
1 King Charles, 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuvus. 
| Milton, 
5. Half SEAs over. Half drunk. Spe#, 
SE'ABEAT. a. [ ſea and beat. ] Daſhed by 
the waves of the ſea. Pope. 
SEABO AT. /. ber and boat, ] Veſſel ca- 
pable to bear the ſea. Arbuthnet, 
SEABO'RN. a. | ſea and born.] Born of the 
ſea ; produced by the ſea. Waller. 
SEABO'Y. /. [ſea and boy. ] Boy employed 
on ſhipboard, | . Shakeſpeare. 
SEABRE'ACH. ſ. | ſea and breach.] Irrup- 

tion of the ſea by breaking the banks, 

| L' Eftrange. 
SEABREE'ZE. ſ. ¶ ſea and breeze.] Wind 
blowing from the ſea, Mortimer. 
SEABUTLT. 4. [ea and 62zilt.] Built for 


the ſea. Dryden. 
SE AHOLLVY. ſ. [eryngium, Latin. j A 
plant, 
SE ACALE., ſ. [| /ea and calf. ] The ſeal. 


The feacalf, or Teal, is ſo called from the 
noiſe he makes like a calf; his head com- 
paratively not big, ſhaped rather like an 
otter's, and muſtaches like thoſe of a cat: 
his body long, and all over hairy : his fore- 
feet with fingers clawed, but not divided, 
yet fit for going: his hinder feet, more 
properly fins, and fitter for ſwimming, as 
being an amphibious animal. The female 
gives ſuck. Grew. 


SE'ACAP. ſ. [ ſea and cap.] Cap made to 


be worn on ſhipboard. Shakeſpeare. 
SE'ACHART, /. | ſea and chart. ] Map on 
which only the coaſts are delineated, 
SEACOA'L. ſ. | ſea and coal. ] Coal, fo 
called, becauſe brought to London by ſea, 
Bacon, 
$E"ACOAST, ſ. [ ſea and cooft.] Shore; 
edge of the ſea. ortimer. 
SEACOM PASS. /. | ſea and compaſs. ] The 
card and needle of mariners. Camden, 
SEACOW. . [ 5 and cow. ] The mana- 
tee, a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous 
kind. It grows to fifteen feet long, and to 
ſeven or eight in circumference: its head is 
like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick : its eyes are ſmall, its hearing 
is very quick, Its lips are thick, and it 
has two long tuſks ſtanding out. It has 
two fins, which ſtand forward on the breaſt 
like hands. The female has two round 
. breaſts placed between the pectoral fins. 
The ſkin in very thick and hard, and not 
fealy, but hairy, This creature lives prin- 
eipally about the mouths of the large rivers, 
and feeds upon vegetables, Its fleſh is white 


SEA 


_ SEAFA'RING. 4. [ ſea and fare.] Travel. 


ling by ſea. Shakeſpeare, 
SEAFE'NNEL, The ſame with Saur HIII, 
which ſee. 


SE'AFIGHT. /. [ſea and fight.] Battle of 
W; 


| ſhips; battle on the ſea. tſeman, 
SEAFO'WL. /. [ ſea and fowl. ] A bird that 
lives at ſea, Dierbam. 
SE"AGIRT. a. [ſea and girt.] Girded or 
encircled by the ſea, Million. 


SE'AGULL. ſ. [ fea and gull.] A water 


owl, N Bacon, 
SE'AGREEN, 2. | ſea and green.] Re- 
ſembling the colour of the diſtant ſea; ce. 
rulean. Pope, 
SE"AGREEN. ſ. Saxifrage. A plant. 
SE*AGULL. ſ. A ſea bird, Ainſworth, 
SE'AHEDGEHOG. /. [ ſea, bedge and beg.] 
A kind of ſea ſhell- fiſh. Carex, 
SE*AHOG. /. { ſea and hog.] The porpus. 
SE'AHOLM. /. [ ſea and helm. 
1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland. 
2. Seaholly. A kind of ſea-weed. Carew, 
SE'AHORSE. /. [ ſea and borſe.] 
1. The ſeaborſe is a fiſh of a very fingular 
form, it is about four or five inches in 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter 
in the broadeſt part. 
2. The morſe. Woodward, 
3- By the ſeahorſe Dryden means the hip- 
potamus, 
SE*'AMAID, ſ. [ ſea and maid. ] Mermaid, 
Shakeſpeare, 
SE'AMAN. /. [ fea and man.] 
1. A failor ; a navigator; a mariner. 
Evelyn, Dryden. 
2. Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 
Locke. 
SEAMA'RK. ſ. [| fea and mat.] Point or 
conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at fea, 
Bacon. 
SEAME'W. 6 Il ſea and mew.] A fowl that 
frequents the ſea. Pope, 
SE'AMONSTER, ſ. | ſea and monſter.] 
Strange animal of the ſea. Milton, 
SE'ANY MPH. /. [ ſea and nymph. ] Goddeſs 
of the ſea. Broome, 
SFE'AONION, ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
SE*AOOSE, /. | ſea and /e.] The mud in 
the ſea or ſhore, Mortimer, 


SE/APIECE. /. L ſea and piece.] A picture 


repreſenting any thing at ſea. Addiſon. 
SE/APOOL. /. | ſea and pol.] A lake of 
ſalt water, | Spen ſer. 
SE*'APORT, ſ. [ ſea and port.] A harbour. 
SE"ARISQUE., /. [ ſ:a and riſgue.] Hazard 
at ſea, buthnot. 
SEAROCKET,. ſ. A plant. 
SE'AROOM, /. | ſea and room.] Open fea ; 


Miller. 
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ſpacious main. Bacon. 


like veal, and very well taſted, Hill, 
SEARO'VER. /. [| ſea and rove.] A pirate. 


:SEADO'G, /. [ſea and dig.] Perhaps the 
ſhark | 


.  Roſcomman, SE ASHARK. . | ſea ard ſpark. ] A ta- 
SEAFA'RER. /. | ſea and fare. ] A traveller venous ſrafiſh, Shakeſpeare. 
by ſa; @ mariner. Pope, | SLA. 
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To SEAL. v. a. 


8 E A 


SE/ASHELL. ſ. [ ſea and ſpell.] Shells found 


on the ſhore. Mortimer. 


SE'ASHORE. ſ. ¶ ſea and ſhore. ] The coaſt 
of the ſea, Dryden. 


 SEASICK. a, [ fea and fick. ] Sick, as new 


voyagers on the ſea. Knoles, 
SEASIDE. /. [ ſea and ſide.] The edge of 
the ſea. Jud. vii. 12. 
SE A SERPENT. ſ. | ſea and ſerpent.] Ser- 
ent generated in the water. 
SEA SERVICE. . [| fea and ſervice.] Na- 
val war. ES | Szorft, 
SEASU"'RGEON, ſ. | ſea and ſurgeon. ] A 
chirurgeon employed on ſhipboard. Miſem. 
SEASURRO'UNDED. 4. | fea and ſur- 
round, | Encircled by the ea, Fope. 
SEATERM. /. [| ſea and term.] Word of 
art uſed by the ſeamen. Pope. 
SEAWA'TER. ſ. | ſea and water.] The 
ſalt water of the ſea, Wiſeman, 
SEAL. ſ. [; eol, pele, Saxon; fee/, Daniſh.] 
The ſeacalf. Carew, 
SEAL. ſ. [ric el, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular im- 
preflion, which is fixed upon the wax that 
cloſes letters, or affixed as a teſtimony. 


Pope, 
2. The impreſſion made in wax. AKnolles. 
3. Any act of confirmation, Milton. 


from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with a ſeal. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. Shakeſp. 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to ſettle. 
5 Rom. xv. 
4. To ſhut; to cloſe. Bacon. 
5. To mark with a ſtamp. Shakeſpeare, 
To SEAL. v. n. To fix a ſeal. Neb. ix, 38. 
SEALER. /. [from ſeal.] One that ſeals, 
SE*ALINGWAX. /. [Heal and wvax,] Hard 
wax made of roſin uſed to ſeal letters. Boyle. 
SEAM, ſ. [ream, Saxon; zoom, Dutch, ] 
1, The edge of cloath where the threads 
are doubled; the ſuture where the two 
edges are ſewed together, Lddiſon. 
2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip, Did. 
3. A cicatrix; a ſcar. 
4. A meaſure; a veſſel in which things 
are held ; eight buſhels of corn, 
5. Tallow ; greaſe; hog's lard. 
Ts SEAM, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To join together by ſuture, or other- 
Wiſe, 
2. To mark; to ſcar with a long 
trix, f 


Dryden. 


cica- 


Pepe. 


SE'AMLESS. a. [from ſram.] Having no. 


ſcam. 


' SE'AMRENT, f. [ ſear and rent.] A ſepa- 


ration of any thing where it is joined; a 
breach of the ſtitches. 
SEAMSTRISS. /. [peamertne, Saxon. ] 
A woman whoſe trade is to ſew. Cleavel. 
SE'AMY. a. [frem ſeam, ] Having a ſeam 
thewing the ſcam. Shakeſpeare, 


SE A 
SEAN. ſ. [rezne, Saxen.] A net. 
SEAR, a. [rea;uan, Saxon, to dry. ] Dry; 
not any longer green, Shakeſpeare. 
To SEAR, v. a. [jeamian, Saxon. } To 
burn; to cauterize, Rowe. 
SE'ARCLOATH. /. ſrenclas, Saxon. ] A 
plaſter ; a large plaſter. ortimer. 
To SEARCE, v. a, ¶ſaſſer, French. ] To 
ſift finely. Boyle. 
SEARCE. /. A ſieve; a bolter. 2 
SEARCER. /. [trom ſearce.] He who 
ſearces. 
To SEARCH, v. 4. [chercher, French. ] 
1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
look through. Milton. 
2. To inquire ; to ſeek. Milton. 
3- To probe as a chirurgeon. Shakeſpeare. 


4. 70 SEARCH out, To find by ſeeking. 
| | Watts. 
To SEARCH, ». n, 

1. To make a ſearch, Milton. 

2. To make inquiry, Locke, 

3. To ſeek; to try to find. Lacie. 


SEARCH, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 


place, Milton. 

2. Inquiry; examination; act of ſeeking. 

Addi ſan. 

3. Queſt; purſuit. Dryden. 
SE"ARCHER, ſ. [from ſearch, ] | 

1. Examiner; inquirer ; trier, Prior. 


2. Officer in London appointed to examine 

the bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe 

of death. Graun. 
SEASON. ſ. [ ſaiſon, French. ] 

1. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, 

Summer, Autumn, Winter. Addi ſon. 

2. A time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 


| Milton. 

3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 
Philips. 

4. A time not very long. Shakeſpeare. 


5. That which gives a high reliſh, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To SE"ASON. v. @. [ afſaiſſonner, French. ] 
1. To mix with food any thing that gives 
a high reliſh, | | Brown. 
2. To give areliſh to. Dryden. Tillotſon. 
3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 
gredient. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint, Taylor. 
5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to 
mature, | Addiſon. 
To SEASON. v. rn. To be mature; to grow 
fit for any purpoſe. Moxon, 
SE/ASONABLE. a. [ ſaiſon, French. ] Op- 
portune; happening or done at a proper 
time. South, 
SE'ASONABLENESS. ſ. [from ſeaſenable.] 
Opportunenels of time; propriety with re- 
gard to time. Add: fun. 
SE'ASONABLY, ad. ffrom ſeaſonavie.] 
Properly with reſpeR to time, _—_ 


SEC 
SE*ASONER. , [from To ſca/on.] He who 
ſeaſens or gives a reliſh to any thing. 
SE'ASONING. ſ. {from ſcaſor.] That 
which is added to any thing to give it a re- 
liſh. Ben. Jobnſon. 
SEAT. ſ. [ fett, old German.] | 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which 
one may fit. Dryden. 
2. Chair of ſtate; throne; poſt of autho- 
rity; tribunal, Ha lexvill. 
3. Manſion; reſidence; dwelling; abode. 
Raleigh, 
4. Situation; fite. Ralergb. 
To SEAT. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To place on ſeats; to cauſe to fit down. 
| Arbutbnot. 
2. To place in a poſt of authority, or place 
of diſtinction. Milton. 
3. To fix in any particular place or ſitua- 
tion; to ſettle. Raleigh. 
To fix; to place firm. Milten. 
SEAWARD. ad. | ſea and peand, Saxon. ] 
Towards the ſea. Pope. 
SE*CANT. ſ. | ſecans, Latin; ſecante, Fr.] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meeting 
with another line, called the tangent with- 
out it. __ Dia. 
To SECE'DE. v. . [ ſeceds, Latin.] To 
withdraw from fellowſhip in any affair. 
SECE'DER. ſ. {from ſecede, ] One who diſ- 
covers his diſapprobation of any proceedings 
by withdrawing himſelf, 
To SECE'RN. v. 8. ¶ ſecerno, Latin.] To 
ſeparate finer from groſier matter; to make 
the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the body, 


Bacon. 
SECE'SSION. ſ. ¶ ſecaſſa, Latin.] 
1. The act of departing. Brown, 
2. The act of withdrawing from councils 
or actions. 
SE CLE. ſ. ¶ ſeculum, Latin. ] A century, 
Hammond. 
To SECLU DE. v. a. | ſecludo, Latin. ] To 
confine from; to ſhut up apart; to ex- 
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4 SECOND. i ſ ſecond, French ſecundus, 
k Latin. ] 


x. The next in order to the firſt ; the or- 
dinal of two, Dryden, 
2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
Addiſon. 
SE'COND-HAND. ſ. Poſſeſſion received 
from the firſt poſſeſſor. 
SECOND-HAND. [uſed adjectively.] Not 
original; not primary. Swift. 
Ht StECOxND-HAND. In imitation; in the 
ſecond place of order; by tranſmiſſion 
not primarily; not originally. Sqwwift. 
2 Je | ſecond, French; from the ad- 
ive. 
- One who accompanies angther in a duel 


to direct or defend him, © Drayien, 
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SEC 


2. One who ſupports or maintains; a ſup- 
porter ; a maintainer, Wotton, 
3. The fixtieth part of a minute. Wilkins, 
To SECOND. v. a. [ ſeconder, French, ] 
1. To ſupport ; to forward; to aſſiſt; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer, 
Raſcommon. 
2. To follow in the next place. Ralbeigb. 
SECOND Sight. ſ. The power of ſeeing 
things future, or things diſtant: ſuppoſed 
inherent in ſome of the Scottiſh iſlanders, 
Addi ſon. 
SECOND ſigbred. a. [from ſecond fight.] 
Having the ſecond ſight. 
SECONDARILVY. ad. [from ſecondary.] 
In the ſecond degree; in the ſecond order; 


not primarily; not originally. Digby, 
SE"CONDARINESS, < [ from ſecondary, ] 
The ſtate of being ſecondary, Norr, 


SE'CONDARY. . [ ſecondarius, Latin.] 
1-Not primary; not of the firſt intenti- 
on; not of the firſt rate, Bentley, 
2. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 

Prior. 

3. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes 
after a criſis, or the diſcharge of ſom e mor- 
bid matter, as after the declenſion of the 
ſmall pox or meaſles. Quincy. 

SE'CONDARY. ſ. [from the adjective.] A 
delegate; a deputy. 

SE'CONDLY. ad. {from ſecond.] In the 
ſecond place, Swifts 

SE'CONDRATE. /. [ ſecond and rate.] 

1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
Addi ſon. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed adjectively. Dryder, 

SE'CRECY. /. [from ſecret.] 

1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden, Shake. 

2. Solitude; retirement, South. 
3. Forbearance of diſcovery. Hooker, 
4. Fidelity to a ſecret; taciturnity invio- 
late ; cloſe filence. 

SE'CRET, a. ¶ ſecretus, Latin. ] 

1. Kept hidden; not revealed; conceal- 
ed; private. Deut. 
2. Retired; private; unſeen. Milton. 
3. Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. Shakeſp, 
4. Unknown ; not diſcovered : as,; a ſe- 
cret remedy, \ 2 
5. Privy ; obſcene, FE 

SECRET. ſ. [| ſecret, French; ſecretum, 
Latin. 

Bo 2 ſtudiouſſy hidden. Shakeſp. 
2. A thing unknown; ſomething not yet 
diſcovered. Milton. 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy. Milton. 

To SECRET. v. a. {from the noun. ] To 

keep private. Bacon. 

SE CRETARISHIP. ſ. | ſecretaire, French; 
from ſecretary.] The office of a ſecretary. 

SE'CRETARY. /. [ ſecretarius, low Latin. ] 
One entruſted with the management of 

| bulinels ; 
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Addiſon. 
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SEC 
buſineſs ; one who writes for another, 
| | Clarendon, 
To SECRE'TE. v. a. ſecretus, Latin, ] 
1. To put aſide ; to hide. 
2. bs the animal economy, ] To ſecern ; 
to leparate, : 


| SECRETION. ,. {from ſecretus, Latin.] 


1. That part of the animal economy that 

conſiſts in ſeparating the various fluids of 

the body. 

2. The fluid ſecreted, | 
SECRETVTIOUS, a. [from ſecretut, Lat.] 

Parted by animal ſecretion. Floyer. 


SECRETIST. .. [from ſecret.] A dealer 


in ſecrets. | Boyle. 
SE'CRETLY. ad. [from ſecret, ] Privately ; 
privily ; not openly ; not publickly. 
| Addi ſon. 
SE'CRETNESS. ſ. [from ſecret.] 
1. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. Donne. 
SE CCRETORY. a. [from ſecretus, Latin. } 
Performing the office of ſecretion. Ray, 
SECT, /. ¶ ſea, Lat.] A body of men fol- 
lowing ſome particular maſter, or united 
in ſome tenets, Dryden. 
SE CTARISM, ſ. [from ſe#,] Diſpoſition 
to petty ſects in oppoſition to things eſta- 
bliſhed, King Charles. 


SE'CTARY, ſ. | ſeFaire, French. 


1. One who divides from publick eſtabliſh- 
ment, and joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular whims, Bacon. 
2. A follower; a pupil. Spenſer, 
SE'CTATOR. /. | ſeater, Latin.] A fol- 
lower; an imitator ; a diſciple. Raleigh, 
SECTION. f. [ ſectio, Latin, | 
1. The act of cutting or dividing, Wotton. 
2. A part divided from the reſt, 
3. A ſmall and diſtin part of a writing or 
book. Boyle. 
SECTOR. ſ. [| ſefeur, French,] In geome- 
try, an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 
with a joint, and ſometimes a piece to 
turn out to make a true ſquare, with lines 
of fines, tangents, ſecants, equal parts, 
rhumbs, polygons, hours, latitudes. 
SE'CULAR. a. | ſecularis, Latin. ] 
1. Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 
preſent world; not holy; worldly. 
| Hooker, 
2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound 
by monaſtick rules. Temple. 
3. Happening or coming once in a ſecle or 
century. Addiſon. 
SECULA/RITY, ſ. [from ſecular. ] World- 
lineſs ; attention to the things of the pre- 
ſent life, Burnet, 
To SE'CULARIZE. v. a. [ ſeculariſer, Fr. 
from ſecular, ] | 
1. To convert from ſpiritual appropriati- 
ons to common uſe, ; 
2. To make wordly, 


_ worldly manner. 


SY e . [from ſecular, ] World- 
ineſs. 
SE CUNDINE. ſ. The membrane in which 
the embryo is wrapped ; the after- birth. 
Cowley, 
SECURE. a, | ſecurvs, Latin. ] 
1. Free from fear; exempt from terrour 
eaſy ; aſſured. Milton. 
2. Carcleſs; wanting caution z wanting 
vigilance, | 
3. Free from danger; fafe., Milton, 
To SECU'RE, v. a. | from the adjective.] 
I. To make certain; to put out of ha- 
zard ; to aſcertain, Dryden, 
2. To protect; to make ſafe, Watts, 
3. To inſure, 
4. To make faſt. 
SECU'RELY. ad. [from ſecure. ] Without 
fear; careleſly; without danger; ſafely. 
Dryden. 
SECU'REMENT, ſ. [from ſecure.] The 
cauſe of ſafety; protection; defence. 
Brown, 
SECURITY, ſ. L ſecuritas, Latin. ] 
1. Careleſſneis; freedom from fear. 
Hayward. 
2. Vitious careleſineſs ; confidence; want 
of vigilance, Shakeſpeare. Davies. 
3. Protection; defence. Tillotſon, 
4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; 
inſurance, | Arbuthnot, 
5. Safety; certainty. | Swift, 
SEDA'N. ſ. A kind of portable coach; a 
chair. Arbutbnot, 
SEDA'TE, a. \ ſedatus, Latin. ] Calm; quiet; 
#11] ; unruffled; undiſturbed ; ſerene. _ 
Watts. 
SEDA'TELY. ad. [from ſedate. ] Ca!mly ; 
without diſtu bance, Locle. 
SEDA'TENESS, ſ. [from ſedate.] Calm- 
neſs; tranquillity ; ſerenity; freedom from 
diſturbance. | 
SE'DENTARINESS, ſ. [from ſedentary.] 
The ſtate of being ſedentary; inaQtivity, 
SE DENTARY. a. | ſedentario, Italian; ſe» 
dentarius, Latin. ] 
1. Patled. in fitting ſtill ; wanting motion 


or action. Arbuthnot, 
2. Torpid; inactive; ſluggiſh; motion= 
leſs, Milton, 


SEDGE. [J ecz, Saxon.] A growth of 
narrow flags; a narrow flag. Sandys, 


SE'DGY. a. [from ſedge.] Overgrown with 


narrow flags. Shakeſpeare, 
SE*DIMENT, /. [ ſedimentum, Latin. ] That 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 
Weoodward, 
SEDI'TION. /. [ ſeditio, Latin. ] A tumult, 
an inſurrection; a popular commotion. 


Shakeſpears, 
SEDI's 


SEE 


SEDI"TIOUS. a. [ ſeditieſus, Latin. ] Facti- 
ovs with tumult; turbulent. Clarendon. 

SEDFTIOUSLY. ad. ee ſeditious, ] Tu- 
multuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 

SEDJ'TIOUSNESS. /. [from ſeditious.] 

Turbulence; diſpoſition to ſedition. 

To SEDU'CE. v. 4. ¶ ſeduce, Latin.] To 
draw aſide from the right; to tempt; to 
corrupt; to deprave; to miſlead; to de- 
ceive. Shakeſpeare. 

 SEDU/CEMENT. ſ. [from ſedace.] Practice 
of ſeduction; art or means uſed in order to 
ſec uce. | Pope. 

SEDU'CER, /. {from ſeduce. ] One who draws 
aſide from the right; 2 tempter ;z a cor- 

rupter. | , Shakeſpeare. 

SEDU'CIBLE. 2. [from ſeduce. } Corrupt- 
ible ; capable of being drawn aſide. Brown, 

SEDU*CTION. /. ger. Latin.] The 
act of ſeducing; the act of drawing aſide. 

Hammond. 

SEDU'LITY. ſ. | ſedulitas, Latin. ] Dili- 
gent aſſiduity; laboriouſneſs; induſtry ; 
application. South, 

SE'DULOUS. a. | ſedulus, Latin.] Aſſidu- 
025 ; induſtrious z laborious ; diligent ; pain- 
uf. Prior. 

SE 'DULOUSLY. ad. | from ſcdulous.] Aſſi- 
duouſly ; induftriouſly ; laboriouſly ; dili- 
gently ; painfully. Pbilips. 


SE*DULOUSNESS. ſ. from ſedulous.] Aſ- 


fiduity ; aſſiduouſneſs; induftry ; diligence. 
SEE. ſ. [ ſedes, Latin.] The ſeat of epiſco- 
pal power ; the dioceſs of a biſhop. 
oY Shakeſpeare. 
To SEE. v. 4. preter. I juww part. paſt, 
feen. [peon, Sax. fien, Dutch, ] 
7. To perceive by the eye, 
2. To obſerve; to find. 


Locke, 
Milton. 


3. To diſcover; to deſcry, Sbaleſp. 
4. To converſe with. Locke. 
5. To attend; to remark. Addiſon. 


To SEE. v. =. | 

1. To have the power of fight; to have 
by the eye perception of things diſtant. 

Dryden, 

2. To difcern without deception. Tillotſon. 
3- To enquire; to diſtinguiſh, Shateſp, 
4. To be attentive, Shakeſpeare. 
5- To ſcheme ; to contrive. Shakeſp. 

SEE. interfection. Lo; look; obſerve; be- 
hold. Hahfax, 

SEED. ſ. [red, Saxon; ſaed, Dutch.] 

1. The organiſed particle produced by plants 

and animals, from which new plants and 

animals are generated. More, 

2. Firſt principal; original. Hooker. 

3. Principal of production. Walter. 

4. Progeny ; offspring; deſcendants. 

| | Spenſer, 
5. Race; generation; birth. Walker. 

To SEED, v. ». {from the noun. ] To grow 


/ 


SEE 
to perfect maturity ſo as to ſhed the ſeed. 
Soift, 
SE'EDCAKE. f. [ ſzed and cake.] A ſweet 
cake interſperſed with warm aromatick 
ſeeds. Tuſſer. 
SE'EDLIP. . A veſſe] in which the 
SE'EDLOP. ſower carries his ſeed. 
| Ainſworth, 
SE'EDPEARL. F. | ſeed and pear/.] Small 
grains of pearl. | Boyle, 
SE*EDPLOT, /. I ſeed and plot. ] The ground 
on which plants are ſowed to be afterwards 
tranſplanted. B. Fobnſon. Hamm. Clarend, 
SE'EDTIME. ſ. [ jeed and time.] The ſea- 
ſon of ſowing. Bacon, Atterbury, 
SE'EDLING. /. [from ſced.] A young plant 
juſt riſen from the ſeed. velyn. 
SEEDNESS. ſ. [from ſeed. ] Seedtime; the 
time of ſowing. Sbateſpeare. 
SEEDSMAN. /. ¶ ſeed and man.] The ſow. 
er; he that ſcatters the ſeed. Sbaleſp. 
* a. [from ſeed.] Abounding with 
_ feed. 7 
SEE'ING. ſ. [from ſee. ] Sight; viſion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ad, [From ſee.] Since; 
ſith; it being ſo that, 
Milton, 
To SEEK. v. a. pret. I ſought ; part, paſſ. 
ſeugbt. [recan, Sax, ſoecken, Dutch, ] 
1, To look for ; to ſearch for, 
Clarendon. Herbert. 
2. To ſolicit z to endeavour to gain. 
Milton, 
3- Togo to find. Dryden, 
4. To purſue by ſecret machinations. 
Shakeſpeare, 


SEE'ING, 
SEE'ING that, | 


To SEEK. v. . 
1. To make ſearch ; to make inquiry; to 
endeavour, Milton, 
2. To make purſuit. Deut. 
3. To apply to; to uſe ſolicitation, Deut. 
4. To endeavour after. Knolls, 
To SEEK. At a loſs; without meaſures, 
knowledge, or experience. Milt. Roſcommen, 
SEE'KER. ſ. [from ſeek, ] One that ſeeks ; 
an inquirer, Glanville, 
SEE'KSORROW. /. [ ſeek and ſorrow, ] One 
who contrives to give himſelf vexation. 
Sidney. 


To SFEL. v. a. ¶ ſceller, to ſeal, French. ] 


To cloſe the eyes. A term of falconry, 

the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk being 

for a time ſeeled. Sidney. Bacon. 
To SEEL. v. n. [ryllan, Saxon.] To lean 

on one ſide. Raleigb. 
SEE LV. a, [from reel, lucky time, Sax.] 

1. Lucky; happy. Spenſer, 
2. Silly; fooliſh z ſimple. Spenſer. 
To SEEM. v. n. [| ſembler, French, ] | 

1. To appear; to make a how ; to have 


ſemblance. Dryden. 
2 To 
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>, To have the appearance of truth, 
Dr zden. 


3. Tn Sbaleſpeare, to be beautiful. 


SE L 


SEIGNIORV. . ¶ ſeigneurie, French from 
ſeignior. ] A lordſhip; a territor. 
Spenſer. Davies. 


4. It Seems, T here is an appearance, SEIGNORAGE, 1 ſcigneuriage, French; 


though no reality, 
6. It is ſometimes a ſlight affirmation. 


Blackmore. 


from ſeignicr. ] Authority; acknowledy- 


ment of pawer, Locke, 


Aitcrbury, To SEVGNORISE. v. a, [from feignior.] 


6. It appers to be. Brown, 


SEE MER. ſ. [from ſcem.] One that carries SEINE. ſ. [rezue, Saxon.] A net uſed in 


an appearance. Shakeſpeare, 
SEE'MING. .. [from ſeem.] 

1. Appearance; ſhow ; ſemblance, 

2. Fair appearance, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Opinion. | Mailten, 
SEE'MINGLY. ad. {from ſeeming. ] In ap- 

pearance; in thow ; in ſemblance. | 
Glamville, 


To lord over, airfuxs 
fiſhing. ; Cares. 
SEINER. ſ. [from ſeine.] A fiſher with nets, 
3 Carego. 


Shak:ſveare, To SEIZE. v. a. I ſaifir, French. ] 


I. To take poſſeſſion of; to graſp; to lay 


hold on; to faſten on. ape. 
2. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
| Camden. 


3. To make poſſeſſed. Addiſon, 


SEE'MINGNESS. /. ¶ from ſecming.] Plau- To SEIZE, v. u. To fix the graſp of the 


Gbility ; fair appearance. Digby. 


| y 
SEE/MLINESS. /. [from ſeemly.] Decency ; SEIZIN, ſ. [ſaifine, French, ] 


handſomeneſs; comelineſs; grace; beau- 
ty. 5 Camden. 
SEE/MLY. a: | ſoommelight, Daniſh.] De- 
cent; becoming; proper; fit. 
Holter. Philips, 
SEE'MLY. ad, [from the adjective.] In a 
decent manner; in a proper manner, Pepe. 
SEEN. a. [from ſee. ] Skilled ; verſed. 
SEER. ſ. [from ſee. ] 
1. One who ſecs. Addiſon, 
2. A prophet; one who foreſees future 
events, Prior, 


 SEE'RWOOD, . See SxAR WOOD. Dry 


8 ; Dryden, 
SEE SAW. ſ. [from ſaw.] A reciprocating 
motion. | Pope. 
To SEE'SAW, v. n. [from ſaw.] To move 

with a reciprocating motion. Arbuthner. 
To SEE'TH. v. a. preterite I ſod or ſeerbed ; 


part. paſſ. ſodden. ¶ eo dan, Saxon; ſeoden, 


Dutch. ] To boil; to decoct in hot liquor, 
3 Spenſer. 
To SEETH. v. 3. To be in a ſtate of ebul- 

lition; to be hot. Shaleſpeare. 
SEE'THER, ſ. [from ſeetb,] A boiler; a 

: pot. : ; Dryden. 
SE GMENT. . [ſegmentum, Lat. ] A figure 
contained between a chord and an arch of 
the cirle, or ſo much of the circle as is 

cut oft by that chord. Brow n, 
SE'GNITY. /. from ſegnis, Latin.] Slug- 

giſhneſs; inactivity. Di 


ö it, 
To SEGREGAT E. v. 4. [ ſegrego, Latin.] SELECTION. 


To ſet apart; to ſeparate from others. 
SEGREGA'TION, /. [from ſegregate.] Se- 
paration from others, 
SEIGNEU*RIAL. a: {from ſeignior: ] Ins 

veſted with large powers ; independant. 
Temple, 


SE'IGNIOR. / [from ſ-nior, Latin; fei- SELENOGRA*PHICAL. 
A lord. The title of he- SELENOGRA*PHICK. | 


gneur, French, 
novr given by Itallans, 


— 


power on any thing. Shakeſpeare, 
1. [In law. ] Sein in fact, is when a cor- 
poral poſſeſſion is taken: ſeiſin in law, is 
when ſomething is done which the law 
accounteth a ſeiſin, as an inrolment. This 
is as much as a right to lands and tenements. 


: | Cowvel, 
2. The act of taking poſſeſſion, 
| Decay of Piety, 
3. The things poſſeſſed. Hale. 
SEIZURE. ſ. { from ſeixe.] 
1. The act of ſeizing, 
2. The thing ſeized, : Milton, 
3. The act of taking fotcible poſſeſſion. 
| Motton. 
4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion. Dryden 
5. Catch. Watts. 


SE'LCOUTH. 4. frel>, rare, Saxen; and 
couth, known. ] Uncommon, Spenſer, 
SE*'LDOM. ad. [rel dan, Saxon; | ſelden, 
Dutch. ] Rarely ; not often; not frequently, 
: South, 
SELDOMNESS. ſ. [from ſeldom.] Un- 
commonneſs; infrequency; rareneſs; ra- 
„ | Fiooker, 
SE'LDSHOWN, a. [/e and fbown.] Sel- 
dom exhibited to view. Shakeſpeare, 
To SELE'CT. v. a. | ſel:efus, Latin, ] To 
chuſe in preference to vthers rejected. 
3 EL Knoles, 
SELE'CT. a: Nicely choſen ; choice; chll- 
ed out on account of ſuperiour excellence. 
: Prior. 
J. [electio, Latin; from ſe- 
lect.] The act of culling or chuſing ; 
choice. Brown. 


ara poke: SELE'CTNESS: /: [from ſele@.] The late 


of being ſelect. 
SELE'CTOR: /. [from ſelect.] He who ſe- 
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thing. Little uſed: 


SEM 
SELE/NOGR APHY. ſ. [#7:Xim and v.] 

A deſcription of the moon. Brown. 

SELF. pronoun. plur. ſelves, [TI Ip, Saxon; 
* ſelf, ſelve, Dutch. ] 

x. Its primary fignification ſeems to be 

that of an adjective: very; particular; 

this above others. Dryden. 

2. It is united both to the perſonal pro- 

nouns, and to the neutral pronoun it, and 

is always added when they are uſed recipro- 
cally : as, I did not burt him, be burt him- 
ſelf ; the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf, 
Lecke. 

- Compounded with Bim, a pronoun ſub- 
antive, ſelf is in appearance an adjective: 

Joined to my, thy, cur, your, pronoun ad- 

Jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. 

4. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
SE'LFHEAL. . Lbrunella, Latin. ] A plant. 
The ſame with Sax ILE. 

SE'LFISH. a. [from ſelf.] Attentive only to 
one's own intereſt ; void of regard for others. 

| Addiſon, 

SE'LFISHNESS. ſ. [from ſelſiſp.] Attention 


to his own intereſt, without any regard to 


others ; ſelf-love. Boyle. 
SE LFISHLY. ad. [from ſelßſb.] With re- 
gard only to his own intereſt ; without love 
of others, Pope, 
SE'LFSAME. 3. [ F and ſame.] Numeri- 
cally the ſame. Milton. 
SE LION. /. [ ſelio, low Latin. ] A ridge of 
land. Ainſworth, 
SELL, pronoun. [for ſelf. Ben. Jobnſon. 
SELL. 2 1 T ZR fella, 1271 
ſaddle. | Spenſer. 
To SELL. v. a. [yllan, Saxon.] To give 
for a price, Swift, 
To SELL. v. ». To have commerce or traf- 
fck with one, Shakeſpeare, 
SE'LLANDER. /. A dry ſcab in a horſe's 
hough or paſtern. Ainſworth, 
SELLER. /. [from ſell.] The perſon that 
ſells ; vender. Shakeſpeare, 
SE'LVAGE. ſ. The edge of cloath where 
it is cloſed by complicating the threads. 


Exodus, 

SELVES. The plural of c. Locle. 
SE'MBLABLE. a. [ſemblalle, Fr] Like; 
reſembling. Sbateſpeare. 


SE'MBLABLY. ad. [from ſemblable.] With 

' reſemblance, Shakeſpeare. 

SEMBLANCE. ſ. { ſemblance, French; from 
ſemblant.] | | 

7. Likeneſs ; reſemblance ; fimilitude ; re- 

_ preſentation, Milton. Waocdww, Rovers, 

2. Appearance; ſhow ; figure, Fairfax, 

SE'MBLANT. o@. { ſemblant, French. ] Like; 

reſembling; having the appearance 50 any 

„ e. 


- SEMBLANT, ſ. Show; figure; reſem- 
d 


SEM 
SE'MBLATIVE. a. [from ſemblant.] Suit. 
able; accommodate ; fit; reſembling, 

; Shakoſpeare, 

To SE'MBLE, v. a. | ſembler, French. ] To 

repreſent; to make a likeneſs, Prior, 

SEMI. ſ. [Latin.] A word which, uſed in 
compoſition, ſignifies half. 

SEMIANNULAR. a. | ſemi and annulus, a 

ring. ] Half round. Grew, 


SE'MIBRIEF, /. [ ſemibreve, French.] A 


note in muſick relating to time, Donne, 
SEMICUFRCLE. ſ. [ ſemicirculus, Latin,] A 
half round; part of a circle divided by the 
diameter, 
SEMICIV/'RCLED. 7 #. [| ſemi and circu- 
SEMICI'RCULAR. [ lar. | Half round, 
SEMICO'LON. ſ. [ ſemi and x3Xev, ] Half a 
colon; a point made thus [;] to note a 
greater pauſe than that of a comma, 
SEMIDIA/METER. /. | ſemi and diameter. 
Half the line, which, drawn through the 
centre of a circle, divides it into two equal 
parts. | More. 
SEMIDIAPHANE ITY, /. [ ſem! and dia- 
Phaneity, } Half tranſparency ; imperfect 
tranſparency. . . 
SEMIDIA'PHANOUS, 3. [ ſemi and dia- 
phancus.] Half tranſparent. M vodꝛvard. 
SE'MIDOUBLE. /. | ſemi and double.] In 
the Romitſh breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts 
as are celebrated with lefs ſolemnity than 
the double ones, Bailey. 
SEMIFLU'ID, a. [ ſemi and fuid.] Imper- 
fectly fluid. | Arbuthnet, 
SEMILU/NAR, a, | ſemilunaire, Fr.] 
SEMILU'NARY, Reſembling in form a 
half moon. Grew, 
SE'MIMETAL. ſ. [ ſemi and metal.] Half 
metal; imperfe& metal. 
SEMINA'LITY. /. [from ſemen, Latin.] 
I. The nature of ſeed, B . 
2. The power of being produced. Brown, 
SE'MINAL, a. [| ſeminal; French; ſeminis, 
Latin. ] | ZING 
1. Belonging to ſeed, 
2. Contained in the ſeed; radical. Seorf?, 
SE'MINARY, /. | ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminari · 
um, Latin. ] 
1. The ground where any thing is ſown to 
be afterwards tranſplanted, Mortimer, 
2. The plate or orignal ſtock whence any 
thing is brought. N ecdæward. 
3. Seminal ſtate. Brown, 
4. Original ; firſt principles, Harvey. 
5. Breeding place; place of education, 
from whence ſcholars are tranſplanted into 
life, | Swift, 
SEMINA'TION. ſ. [from ſemino, Latin, ] 
The act of ſowing, 
SEMINIFICAL. 1 4. | ſemen and facio, 
SEMINIFICK, ; Latin, ] Productive of 
ſecd, | Brown, 
SEMI- 


SEN 


SEMINIFICA'/TION. /. The propagation 


from the ſeed or ſeminal parts. Hale. 
SEMIOPA”COUS. a. | ſemi and opacus, 
Latin. ] Half dark. Boyle, 


SEMIO'"RDINATE. ſ. [In conick ſecti- 

ons. ] A line drawn at right angles to and 
biſected by the axis, and reaching from one 
ſide of the ſection to another. Harris. 

SEMIPE'DAL. a. | ſemi and pedits, Latin.] 
Containing half a foot. 

SEMIPELLU'/CID. a. | ſemi and pellucidus, 
Latin.] Half clear; imperfectly tranſpa- 
rent, Woodward. 


SEMIPERSPT'CUOUS. a. | ſemi and per- 


ſpicucus, Latin, ] Half tranſparent; imper- 
fectly clear, Ereru. 
1 . [In aſtronomy.] 
SEMIQUA*R TILE, An aſpect of the 
planets when diſtant from each other forty 
five degrees, or one ſign and a half. 
Bailey. 
SEMIQU A'VER. ſ. [In muſick.] A note 
containing half the quantity of the quaver. 
Bailey. 
SEMIQUI'NTILE, /. [In aſtronomy.] An 
aſpect of the planets when at the diſtance 
of thirty-ſix degrees from one another, 
Te Bailey. 
SEMISE'XTILE. f. [In aftronomy.] A ſe- 
miſixth; an aſpect of the planets when they 
are diſtant from each other-one twelfth part 
of a circle, or thirty degrees. 
SEMISPHE*RICAL. @. | ſemi and ſpheri- 
cal.] Belonging to half a ſphere. 
SEMISPHERO'IDAL., @. | ſemi and ſphe- 
roidal.] Formed like a halt ſpheroid, 
SEMITERTIAN. ſ. [ ſemi and tertian. ] An 
ague compounded of a tertian and a quo- 
tidian.  Arbuthnot, 


SEMIVO'WEL. /. [ ſemi and wowel.] A 


conſonant which makes an imperfect ſound, 
or does not demand a total occluſion of the 
mouth. 8 Broome. 
SE MPERVIVE. ſ. A plant. Bacon. 
SEMPITE*RNAL. a. | ſempiternus, Latin. ] 
1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, 
but no end. | Hale. 
2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 
SEMPITE'RNITY. ſ. [ ſempiternitas, Lat.] 
Future duration without end, Hale. 
SE'MPSTRESS. ſ. Creamervne, Saxon, ] 
A woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſew 5 a wo- 
man who lives by her needle. Gulliver, 
SENARY. . [ ſenarius, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the number ſix; containing fix, 
SE'NATE. ſ. ¶ ſenatus, Latin.] An aſſem- 
bly of counſellors; a body of men ſet apart 
to conſult for the publick good. Dexham. 
SE NATEHOUSE, ſ. [ ſenate and houſe.] 
Place of publick council, Sbaleſp. 
SENATOR. 1. ſenator, Latin. ] A publick 
counſellor. Granville, . 


SEN 
SENATO'RIAL. 7 a. [ ſenatorius, Latin. ] 
SENATO RIAN. $ Belonging to ſenators; 

befitting ſenators. 

To SEND, v. a. [rendan, Saxon; ſenden, 
Dutch, ] : 
1, To diſpatch from one place to another, 

Geneſis. Milton. Dryden. Sift. 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and 
act. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To grant as from a diſtant place. Gen. 
4. To inflict, as from a diſtance. Deutr. 
5. To emit; to immit; to produce. 

Cheyne, 
6. To diffuſe ; to propagate. Pope, 

To SEND. v. u. | 

1, To deliver or diſpatch a meſſage, 
Clarendon. 
2. To SEND for, To require by meſſage 


to come or cauſe to be brought. Dryden. 


SENDER. ſ. [from ſend. ] He that ſends, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SENE'SCENCE., ſ. [| ſeneſco, Latin. } The 
ſtate of growipg old; decay by time. 
Woodward, 
SE'NESCHAL. g. I 3 French. ] One 
who had in great houſes the care of feaſts, 
or domeſtick ceremonies. Milton. 
SE'NGREEN, ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 
SENILE, a. | fenilis, Latin, ] Belonging to 
old age; conſequent on old age. Boyle. 
SENIOR. /. ſenior, Latin.] | 
1. One older than another; one who on 
account of longer time has ſome ſuperiority, 


| Whitgifte. 
2. An aged perſon. Dryden, 
SENIO'RITY, /. [from ſenior, ] Elderihip g 
priority of birth, Broomes 
SE'/NNA, ſ. | ena, Latin,] A phyſical tree, 
Shakeſpeare, 


SE'NNICGHT, /. [Contrafted from ſeven- 
night.] The ſpace of ſeven nights and days; 
a week, | Shakeſpeare. 


SENO*CULAR, a, [ ſeni and oculus, Latin. } 


Having fix eyes. Derbam. 
SENSA“TION. f. [. ſenſatio, Latin. ] Per- 
ception by means of the ſenſes. Rogers, 
SENSE. ſ. [ ſenſus, Latin. ] 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jets are perceived. Davies, 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; ſenſation, 
| Dryden. 
3. Perception of intellect; apprehenſion of 
mind. Milton. 
4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs of 
perception. 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon, | Pope. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonable meaning. Dryden. 
7. Opinion; notion; judgment. Raſcam. 
8. Conſciouſneſs; conviction. Dryden. 
9. Moral perception, L' Eftrange, 
10, Meaning; import, Tillotſon. Watts, 
5Qz SE'NSED, 
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SE'NSED. part. Perceived by the ſenſes. 
Glanville. 
SE'NSEFUL. a. [from ſenſe and full. ] Rea- 
ſonable ; judicious, | Norris. 
SENSELESS. a. [from ſenſe.] | 
1. Wanting ſenſe; wanting life; void of 
all life or perception. Locke. 
2. Unfeeling z wanting perception. Rowe, 
3. Unreaſonable ; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; block- 
3th, Clarendon. 
4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary 
to reaſon. South. 
5. Wanting ſenfibility; wanting quick- 
. neſs or keenneſs of perception. Pracbam. 
6, Wanting knowledge ; unconſcious. 
A Soutberne, 
SE'NSELESSLY. ad. ¶ from ſenſeleſt.] In a 
ſenſeleſs manner; ſtupidly; unreaſonably. 
: Locke. 
SENSELESSNESS. ſ. [from ſenſeleſs.] Fol- 
ly; unreaſonableneſs; abſurdity; ſtupi- 
dity. | Cee. 
SENSIBULITY, F. [ ſenfioilite, French, ] 
1. Quickneſs of ſeniation. Addiſon. 
2. Quickneſs of perception. 
SENSIBLE. a. | ſenſibie, French.} 
2. Having the power of perceiving by the 


ſenſes. Raleigh, 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. Hooker, 
3. Perceived by the mind. Temple, 


4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes; 
having perception by the mind or ſenſcs. 
| Dryden. 
x. Having moral perception; having the 
quality of being affecte by moral good or 
III. f 3 Stabeſpeare. 
6. Having quick intellectual feeling; be- 
ing eaſily or ſtrongly affected. Dryden, 
» Conyinced ; perſuaded, Aaddiſen, 
3. In low converſation it has ſometimes 
- the ſenſe of reaſonable ; judicious ; wiſe, 
| n. 
SENSIRLENESS. ſ. [from ſenſible.] 
7. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes, 
- 2. Actual perception by mind or body. 
3. Quicknefs of perception; ſenſibility, 
Sharp, 
4. Painful conſciouſneſs. Hammond. 
SENSIBLY, ad. from ſerſible.] 
x, Perceptibly to the ſenſes. 
2, With perception of either mind or bedy. 
J. Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes, 
5 Hooker, 
4. With quick intellectval perception. 
* Jow language, judiciouſly ; reaſon- 
ably, | 
SENSITIVE, o. f ſenfitif, French.] Hav- 
ing ſenſe or perception, but not reaton, 
| | Hammend, 
id Plant. ſ. [mimoſa, Latin.} A 
plant. ; 
. Of this plant the humble plants are a ſpe- 
. Cies, which are ſo called, becguſe, upon 


SEN 


being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 

falls downward; but the leaves of the ſen- 
' fitive plant are only eontracted. Miller, 

SE'NSI'TIVELY, ad. [from ſenfitive,] In 

p a ſenſitive manner, Hammond, 
ENSO'RIUM. 

SE'NSORY, J J [Latin] 

1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 

perceptions to the mind; the ſeat of ſenſe, 

Bacon, 
2. Organ of ſenſation. Bentley. 
SE'NSUAL. a. [ -»ſuel, French. ] 

x. Conſiſting in ſenſe; depending on ſenſe; 
affecting the ſenfes, Pope, 
2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not ſpi- 

ritual, Hooker, 

3. Devoted to ſenſe; lewd; luxurious. 

Miltan. Atterbury, 
SENSUALIST. f. Ffrom ſenſual.] A carnal 
perſon; one devoted to corporal pleaſures, 
South, 
SENSUA'LITY. ſ. [from fenſual.] Addic- 
tion to brutal and corporal pleaſures. Dav, 
To SENSUALIZE. v. a. [from ſer ſual.] To 
fink to ſenſual pleaſures; to degrade the 
mind into ſubjection to the ſenſes, Pore. 
SE'NSUALLY. ad. [from ſenſual.] In a 
ſenſual manner. 
SENSUOUS. a. [from ſenſe, ] Tender; pa- 
thetick; full of paſſion, Milton, 
SENT. The participle paſſive of ſend, Exr. 
SE'NTENCE. ſ. [ ſentence, French. ] 

1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 

civil or criminal. Hooker, Atterbury, 

2. It is uſvally ſpoken of condemnation 

pronounced by the judge. Milton, 

3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral, 

Brome. 
4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 
| Daniel, 
To SE'NTENCE. v. 3. [ ſertencier, Fr.] 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
| Milton, 


2, To condemn, Temple, 


SENTENTIO'SITY. f. [from ſententiou.] 


Comprehenſion in a ſentence. Brown, 
SENTE'NTIOUS, 2, | ſentenciexx, Frerch.] 
Abounding with ſhort ſentences, axioms, 
and maxims, ſhort and energetick, 
Cra ſbatu. 
SENTENTIOUSLV. ad. [from ſententious. ] 
In ſhort ſentences ; with ſtriking brevity. 
| Bacon, 
SENTE'NTIOUSNESS, f. [from ſententi- 
eve, ] Pithineſs of ſentences ; brevity with 
ſtrength. 8 Dryden. 
SENTERY. ſ. One who is ſet to watch 
in a garriſon, or in the outlines of an army. 


Milton. 


SENTIENT, a. f ſentiens, Latin,] Pergeiv- 


ing; having perception. Hale. 
SENTIIENT. ſ. [from the adjective.] He 
that has perception, Glanville, 

| | SE'NTI- 
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To SE'PARATE,-v, a, [ jcparo, Latin; ſe- | ; 
parer, French, } | 1 SEPTE/NTRIONATE, VU, . [from 
1. To break; to divide into parts, ſcptentrio, Latin, ] To tend northerly. 
2. To diſunite; to disjoin. ilton, | | : Brown, 
3. To ſever from the reſt, Hey le. SE“ PTICAL. a, [H.] Having power 
4. To ſet apart; to ſegregate, Acts, to promote or produce putrefaction. f 
5. To withdraw. Gereſis, | | Brown, 
To SE'PARATE. v. n, To part; to be SEPTILA/TERAL. a. | ſeptem and lateris, 
diſunited. Locke, I. atin.] Having ſeven ſides. Brerun. 
SEPARATE. a. [from the verb.] SEPTUA*'GENARY. 4. [| ſeftyagenarius, 
1. Divided from the reſt, Burnet. Latin, ] Conſiſting of ſeventy. Brown. 
2. Diſunited fram the body; Aiſengaged. SEPTUAGE'SIMAL. a. | ſeptuagefimus, 
from corporeal nature. Locke, Latin. ] Conſiſting of ſeventy, Brown. 
SE'PARATELY. ad. [from ſeparate.] A- SE'PTUAGINT, /. [ ſeptuaginta, Latin. ] 
part; fingly ; not in union; diſtinctly. The old Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
| Dryden. ment, ſo called, as being ſuppoſed the worlæ 
SE'PARATENESS, /. [from ſeparate, ] Ihe of ſeventy-two interpreters, Burnet. 
ſtate of being ſeparate, SE'PTUPLE. 4. | ſepruplex, Latin, ] Seven 
SEPARA'”TION. ſ. [ ſeparatio, Lat. a- times as much, | 5 
ration, French. ] SEbU LCHRAL. a. | ſepulchralis, from ſe- 
1. The act of ſeparating ; die unction. pulchrum, Latin. ] Relating to burial; re- 
. Abbet. lating to the grave; monumental. Denne. 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate; diſunion. SE'PULCHRE. ſ. ,ſepulcbrum, Latin.] A 
. Bacon. grave; a tomb. Sandys. Dryden. 
3. The chymical analyfis, or operation of To SE PULCHRE. . a, To bury; to en- 
diſuniting vhings mingled. Dat, tomb. Ben. Johnſon, Prior. 
4. Divorce; disjunction from a married SE/PULTURE, ſ. | fepultura, Lat.] Inter- 
fate, . — Shakeſpeare, ment ; burial, Dryden. 
SEPARATIST, . [ ſcparatifte, Fren, from SEQUA*CLOUS. 4. [ ſequacis, Latin. ] 
| feparare.] One who divides from the 1. Following; attendant. - Drygen. 
church; a ſchiſmatick. South. 2. Ductile; pliant. „ 
SEPARA TOR. . from ſiarate.] Cne SEQUA'/CITY, ſ. [from ſeguax, Latin. ] 


SE PARATORY. a. [from ſeparate.] Uſed SEOQUEL. . [ ſequette, Fr. ſequela, Latin. } 
2 | 


SEP SEQ 
&/NTIMENT, /. [ ſentiment, French, ] SEPT. ſ. | ſeptum, Latin.] A clan; a race g 
1. Thought; notion; opinion, Locke. a generation. Boyle. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the SEPTA'NGULAR. 4. | ſeptem and angulus, 
Janguage or things; a ſtriking ſentence in Latin,] Having ſeven corners or ſides. 


a a compoſition, SEPTEMBER. ſ. [ Latin.] The ninth 
SE'NTINEL, ſ. [ ſentinelle, French.] One month of the year; the ſeventh from 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent March. Peacham, 
ſurpriſe. Davies, SE'PTENARY, 3. [| feptenarius. Lat.] Con- 
&E NTRY. f. ; ſiſting of ſeven, Watts. 
1, A watch; a ſentinel ; one who watches SEPTE'NARY, ſ. The number ſeven. 
in a garriſon, or army. Dryden. 5 Brown, 
2, Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentry. SEPTFE'NNIAL. a, | ſeprennis, Latin. ] 


Brown. 1. Laſting ſeven years. 


SEPARABULITY, Ys from ſcparable.] The 2. Happening once in ſeven years, Hoxvel. 
quality of admitting diſunion or diſcerption, SEPTE"NTRION. J. French. ] The north. 


Norris. Shakeſpeare, 
SEPARABLE. 4. [ ſ:paralle, Fr. ſeparabi- SEPTE'NTRION, [ a. ¶ ſeptentrionalis, 
lis, Latin. ] SEPTE'NTRIONAL, 5 Lat. | Northern. 


1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. Pbilips. 
2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething. SEPTENTRIONATITY, J. [from ſep- 
: | Arbuthnot, tentrional, ] Northerlineſs. 
SE'PARABLENESS, ,. [from ſeparable.] SEPTE/NTRIONALLY, ad. [from ſepten- 

Capableneſs of being ſeparable. Beyle. tricnal, } Towards the north; northerly, 

5 Browns 


who divides; a divider, Ductility; toughneſs, Bager. 


In ſeparation, heyne. 1. Concluſion; ſucceeding part. South, 

SEPILI'BLE. 4. ' ſ:pi2, Latin.] That may 2. Conſequence; event. Mila. 
be buried. 5 Bally. 3. Conſequence inferred; conſequential- 

SEPIMENT, ſ. | ſepimentum, Latin. A nefs. Whitgifte, 
hedge ; a fence, Bailey, SEQUENCE. ſ. [from ſeguor, Latin. ] 


SEPOSPY TION. /. | {:p-29, Latin.] The act 1, Order sf ſucceſſion, Shateſp. 
of ſetting agart ; ſegregation, | 2. Serics; 


S ER 


2. Seriss ; arrangement; method. 
SEQUENT. 2. [ fequens, Lat.] 

1. Following ; ſucceeding. 
1. Shakeſpeare, Bion. 


Jacen. 


2. Confequential. 

SE'QUENT. /. firrom the adjective ] A 

fiollower. 8 Shakeſpeare, 

To SEQUE'STER, v. @. | /equefter, Fr. je- 
27 ra, low Latin.) 2 

7. To ſeparate from others for the ſake of 


privacy. N Milton. 
2. To put aſide; to remove. Bacon. 
Hooker. 


3. To withdraw; to ſegregate. 
4 To ſet aſide from the uſe of the owner 
to that of others. 


F. To deprive of poſſeſſions. South, 
SEQUE*STRABLE. a. [from ſequeſtrate. ] 
x. Subject to privation. ? ] 
2. Capable of ſeparation. Boyle, 


To SEQUE/'STRATE. v. n=. To ſequeſter ; 

to ſeparate from company. Arbutbnet. 
SEQUESTRA*TION, .. [ ſequeftration, Fr.] 

x. Separation; retirement. South, 
2. Diſunion; disjunction. Boyle, 
2. State of being ſet afide, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Deprivation of the uſe and profits of a 
poſſeſſion, Sor ft. 
SEQUESTRA'TOR. f. [from ſequeſtrare. ] 
One who takes from a man the profit of 


his poſſeſſions. ts 
SERA'GLIO,” . A houſe of women kept 
for debauchery. Norris, 


SE'RAPH. {. . OW]! One of the orders 


ef angels. Lecke. Pepe. 
SERA*PHICAL. 7 @. [ ſerapbigue, French; 
SER A'PHICK, from jeraph, ] Ange- 


lick ; angelical. ay/or, 
SE'R APHIM. ſ. Angels of one of the hea- 

venly orders. 
SERE. a. [reanhian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; 

withered ; no longer green. Ailton. 
SERENA DE. /. | ſerenus, Latin.] Mufick 
or ſongs with which ladies are entertained 
by their lovers in the night. Cecoley. 
To SERENA DE. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To entertain with nocturnal muſick. 


N Specfator. 
SERE NE. a. [ ſcrenus, Lat.] 
1. Calm; placid; quiet. Pope. 
2. Unruffled; undiſturbed; even of tem- 
per. Milton, 
To SERENE. 2. 2. [| ſerener, Fr, ferens, 
Lat.] 
1. To calm; to quiet. 
2. To clear; to brighten. 
SERENELV. ad. | from ſerene. ] 
1. Calmly ; quietly. Pepe. 
2. With unruffled temper; coolly. ' Locke, 
SERENENESS. ſ. [from ſecrene.] Sere- 
nity. | | 
SERE*NITUDE. f. [from ſerene.] Calm- 
neſs ; coolneſs of mind, Motten. 


SERENITV. /. { ſererice, Fr.] 


Philips, 
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Milton. 


SER 


1. Calmneſs; temperature. Bentley, 
2, Peace; quietneſs; not difturbance, 

Temple, 

3. Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of ming, 

| Lecke, 

SERGE. ſ. [xerga, Spaniſh,] A kind of 

cloath, | Hale, 

SE'RGEANT, ſ. | ſergente, Italian, ] 


T. An officer whole bufineſs is to execute 


the commands of magiſtrates, 
Shakeſpeare. A, 
2. A petty officer in the army. 
4 Shakeſpeare, 
3. A lawyer of the H'gheft rank under a 
judge. | Bacon, 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the King's 
ſervants : as, ſergeant chirurgeons, 
SERGEANTRY, /. Grand ſergeantry is 
that where one holdeth lands of the king 
by ſervice, which he ought to do in his 
own perſon unto him : as to bear the king's 
banner or his ſpear, or to blow a horn, 
| when he ſeeth his enemies invade the land; 
or to find a man at arms to fight within 
the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf. Petit 
ſergeantry is where a man holdeth land of 
the king, to yield him yearly ſome ſmall 
thing toward his wars: as a ſword, dag- 
ger, bow, knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of 
mail, a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Corwel, 
SERGEAN TSHIP, /. [from ſergeant. ] The 
office of a ſergeant, 
SERIES. ſ. | ſeries, Lat.] 
1. Sequence; order. 
2. Succeſſion; courſe. 
SE RIOUS. a. [| ſericus, Lat.] 
1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not light 
of behaviour. | 
2. Important; weighty ; not trifling. 


Ward. 
P Pe. 


Shakeſpeare, 


SE'RIOUSLY, ad. [from ſerious, ] Grave- 
ly ; ſolemnly ; in earneft ; without levity. 
South, 
SE'RIOUSNESS, ſ. [from ſerious.] Gra- 
vity; ſolemnity; earneſt attention. 
Atterbury. 
SERMOCINA”TION, fe [| ſermecinatio, 
Latin. ] The act or practice of making 
ſpeeches, | 
SERMOCINA*”TOR. ſ. [ ſermacinor, Lat.] 
A preacher ; a ſpeechmaker, Heel, 
SE'RMON. /. | ſermon, Fr. ſermo, Lat.] A 
diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced by a di- 
vine for the edification of the people. 
| Hooker. Craſbaws 
To SE'RMON. v. a. | ſermoner, Fr.] 
1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. Spenſer, 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to 


leſſon, Shakeſpeare, 
SE'RMOUNTAIN, or Seſeli, J. | ler, 
Lat.] A plant. iller, 


SERO'SITY, f, [| ſersſite, Fr.] Thin or 
watery park of the blood, Arbuthnat, 
| SE'RQUSs 
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SE'ROUS. 2. [ ſeroſus, Latin. ] 


„Thin; watery. 
5 Adapted to the ſerum. Arbutbnot. 
SERPENT. ſ. [ ſerpens, Latin. ] An ani- 
mal that moves by undulation without 
legs. They are divided into two kinds; 
the wiper, which brings young, and the 
| ſnake, that lays eggs. Spenſer. Milton, 
SERPENTINE. a, [ ſerpentinus, Latin,] 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 7 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
: Sandys, 
SE'RPENTINE, * An herb. Ainſworth, 


SERPENTINE Stone. ſ. There were three 


ſpecies of this ſtone, all of the marble 
kind, The ancients tell us, that it was 
a certain remedy againſt the poiſon of the 
bite of ſerpents; but it is now juſtly re- 
jected. Hill. 
SERPEN T's Tongue. ſ. An herb. Ainſw. 
SE, RPET. ſ. A baſket. Ainſworth, 
SERPIGINOUS. a. {from ſerpigo, Latin, ] 
Diſeaſed with a ſerpigo, Wiſeman, 
SERPTGO, ſ. [Latin,] A kind of tetter. 
Wiſeman, 
To SERR. v. a. ¶ ſerrer, Fr.] To drive 
hard together; to croud into a little ſpace, 
2 Bacon. 
SE'RRATE, 
SE'RRATED. Formed with jags or 
indentures like the edge of a ſaw, 
Derbam. 
SERRA'TION. ſ. {from ſerra, Lat.] For- 
mation in the ſhape of a ſaw, 
SE'RRATURE. /. [from ſerra, Latin. ] In- 
denture like teeth of ſaws, | 
To SE'RRY. v. a. ¶ ſerrer, Fr.] To preſs 
| cloſe; to drive hard together, Milton, 
SE'RVANT. ſ. [ ſervant, French. 
1. One who attends another, and acts at 
his command. Milton. 
2, One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Unuſual, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. A word of civility uſed to ſuperiours or 
equals, » Sqworft. 
To SE'RVANT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſubieft, Not in uſe, Shakeſpeare. 
To — v. a. ¶ ſervir, French; ſervio, 
Latin. 
1. To attend at command. Milton. 
2. To obey ſervilely or meanly. Denbam. 
3. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. 
| Dryden, 
4. To bring as a menial attendant, 
= ; Bacon. Taylor. 
5. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 


Milton, 
6, To ſupply with any thing. | 
7. To obey in military actions. 
3, To be ſufficient to, Locke, 
9. To be of ule to; to aſſiſt. Taylor. 
10. To promote. Milton. 
11. To comply with. Hoster. 


Sidney. : 


. [ ſerratus, Latin. 


SER 
12. To ſatisfy; to content. South, 
13. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 
Pope. 
14. To SERVE bimſelf of. To make uſe 
of, | Digby. Dryden, 
: 5 To requite: as, he ſerved me ungrate- 
ully. 
16. [In divinity.] To worſhip the Su- 
preme Being, | Milton, 
17. To SERVE. a warrant, To ſeize an 
offender, and carry him to juſtice. 
To SERVE, ». n. 
1. To be a ſervant, or flave. Hof, Geneſis. 


2. To be in ſubjection. Iſaiab. 
3. To attend; to wait. Luke, 
4. To act in war, Knoles. 
5. To produce the end deſired. Sidney. 


6. To be fufficient for a purpoſe. Dryden. 

7. To ſuit; to be convenient. Dryden. 
8. To conduce; to be of uſe, Hebrews. 
9. To officiate or miniſter, 

SERVICE. /. ¶ ſervice, Fr. ſervitium, Lat.] 
1. Menial office; low bufineſs done at the 
command of a maſter, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Attendance of a ſervant, Shakeſpeares. 
3. Place; office of a ſervant, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 


ſuperiour, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Attendance on any ſuperiour. 
| Shakeſpeares 


6, Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent, / 


| Shakeſpeare. 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. 


Shakeſpeare, Tillotſon. 
8. Act on the performance of which poſ- 


ſeſſion depends. Davies. 
9. Actual duty; office. Rogers, 
10. Employment; buſineſs. Swift, 
11, Military duty. | Wotton, 
12. A military atchievement, Sbabeſp. 
13. Purpoſe; uſe, Spelman. 
14. Uſeful office; advantage. Pope. 
15. Favour, Shakeſpeare. 
16, Publick office of devotion, Hooker. 
17. Courſe; order of diſhes, Hakewill, 
18. A tree and fruit, [ ſorbus, Latin.] 
Peacham. 


SE'RVICEABLE. a. [ ſerviſable, old Fr.] 
1, Active; diligent; officiouss Sidney. 
2. Uſeful; beneficial, Atterbury. 

8 . {from ſervice- 
able, 


1. Officiouſneſs; activity. Sidney, 

2, Uſefulneſs; beneficialneſs, Norris, 
SE'RVILE. a. ¶ ſerwilis, Latin.] 

I, Slaviſh; dependant; mean, Milton. 

2. Fawning; cringing. Sidney. 


SE RVILELV. ad. | from ſervile.] Meanly; 


ſlaviſhly. Sævift. 
SE'RVILENESS. © p 1 | 
SERVT'LITY. | from ſervile.] 


1. Slaviſhneſs; involuntary obedience. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2, Mean 
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2. Meanneſs; dependance; baſeneſs. 
3 Naß. 
3. Slavery; the condition of a flave. 
| Sheteſpeare, 
SE'RVING-MAN, /. [ve and man.] A 
menial ſervant, Shakeſpeare, 
SE'RVITOR. ſ. | ferv:itear, French. } 


1. Servant; attendant. Davies. 
2. One of the loweſt order in the univer- 
. fity. Seorft. 


SE'RVITUDE. ſ. [ ſervirzi, Latin.] 


1. Slavery; ſtate of a ſlave; dependance, 


South. a 


2. Servants collectively. Ailton. 
SERUM. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 
from the reſt in any liquor, 
2. The part of the blood, which in coa- 
gulation ſeparates from the grume. | 
Arbuthnot, 


SESQUITA'LTER., 4. Lc uialter, 
SESQUIA'LTERAL.. Lat.] In geo- 


metry, is a ratio, where one quantity cr 
number cofitains another once and half as 
much more; as 6 and 9. 
SE'SQUIPLICATE, 2. In mathematicks.] 
Is the proportion one quantity or number 
has to another, in the ratio of one half. 


, | Cheyne, 
SE'SQUIPEDAL. 4. | ſeſquipeda- 
SESQUIPEDA*LIAN, lis, Lat. ] Con- 


taining 2 foot and a half. Arbutknct. 


SESQUITE'RTIAN. ſ. In mathematicks.] 


Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quantity 
or number contains another once and one 
third part more; as between 6 and 8. 

SE SS. Fa [for affeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; 
ceſs charged; tax. Das ies. 

SESSION. ſ. ¶ ſ en, Fr. ſeſſe, Latin.] 
. The act of fitting. Brown, 

2. An aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſenators, 

TE Chapman. Milton, 
3. The ſpace for which an aſſembiy fits, 
without intermitſion or receſs. Sri/ling fleet. 
4. A meeting of juſtices : as, the ins 
of the peace. 

SE'STERCE. ſ. ¶ ſeftertium, Lat.] Among 
the Romans, a ſum of about $1, 18. 5 d. 
half- penny fferlirg. Addi ſen. 

To SET. v. 4. preterite J ſer; part. pafl. 
Jam ſet. [e xxag, Saxon; ſetten, Dutch. ] 
1. To place; to put in any ſituation or 
place; to put. Jebn. 
2. To put into any condition, ftatr, or 
poſture. Hooker, 
3. To make motionleſs; to fix immove- 
ably. Garth, 
4. To fix; to ſtate by ſome rule. Addi/er, 
5. To regulate; to adjuſt, 

Suckling. Lecle. Prior. 

6. To fit te mufick; to adapt with notes. 
8 | Driden, Donre, 

7. To plant, not ſow: Latin, 


SE T 


8. To interſperſe or mark with any thing, 

Dryden, 
9. To reduee from a fractured or diſlocated 
ſtate; Herbert, 
10. To fix the affection ; to determine the 
reſolvtion. g . Milton. 
11. To predetermine; to ſettle. Hooker, 
12. To eſtabliſh; to appoint; to fix, 


Bacon, 
13. To exhibit; to diſplay z to propoſe, 
| Bacon. 

14. To value; to eſtimate; to rate. 
: Locke. 
15. To ſtake at play. Pr iur. 
16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
N | Shake (pear, 
17. To fix in metal, Dryden, 
18. To embarraſs; to diſtteſs; to per- 
plex, Aadiſin. 
19. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 
produce a particular eftet, Pſalm, 
20. To apply to ſomething. Dryden, 
21. To fix the eyes. Feremiah, 
22. To offer for a price, Eccliſ. 


23. To place in order; to frame. Knoll, 
24. To ſtation; to place. Dryden, 
25. To oppoſe. | Shakeſpeare, 
26. To bring to a fine edge: as, to ſea 
razor. 

27. To SET abeut. To apply to. Locle. 
28. To SET agarn/?. To place in a flate 
of enmity or oppbſitioñ. Duppa, 
29. To SET againſt, To oppole; to place 


in rhetorical oppoſition. Burnet, 

30. Te SET apart, To neglect for a ſea- 
ſon. Knulles, 

31. To Sr r afide, To omit for the preſent, 

| Tiilotſon, 

2. To SET afide. To reject. Woodward, 
33. To Sg ide. To abrogate; to an- 
nul. c Addiſon, 
34. To SeT bz. To regard; to eſteem. 


1 Sam. 
35. To SET by. To reject or omit for 
the preſent. | Bacon. 
36. To Str down, To mention; to ex- 
ploing to relate in writing. Clarendcn, 
37. 45 SrT d:*n, To regiſter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in writing, 
Shakeſpeare, 
38. To SxT daun. To fix on a reſolve. 


39. To SET down, To fix; to eſtabliſh, 


| Hoc ker. 

40. To SE forth, To publiſh; to pro- 
n 'iigate ; to make appear. Shakrſpeare. 
41. 7. SET forth, Toraiſe; to feud out, 
| Abbot. Knelles. 
42. Toa Stem forth, To diſplay ; to explain. 


| Dryden. 

43. To SKT forth, To arrange; to place 
in order, SLakeſpeare. 
44, 76 S2T forth, To ſhow; to exhibit. 
| Prout. 


45. % | 
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45. To Str forward, To advance; to 


promote. ö Job. 
46. To SET in, To put in a way to be- 
gin, Collier, 


47- Jo Sr off, To decorate; to recom- 
mend; to adorn ; to embelliſh, Waller. 
48. To SET on or upon, To animate; to 
inſtigate; to incite. Clarendon, 


49. To SET on or upon. To attack; to 


aſſault. Taylor, 
50. To SET on. To employ as in a taſk, 
; Shakeſpeare, 


51. To SET on or upon, To fix the atten- 
tion; to determine to any thing with ſet- 
tled and full reſolution. 
52. To SET out. To affign; to allot. Sp. 
53. To SET our, To publifh, Stoift. 
54. To SET out, To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace. Locke. 
55. To SET out, To adorn; to embelliſh, 

Po . Dryden, 


56. To SET cut. To raiſe; to equip. 


Addiſon. 


57. To SET out. To ſhow; to diſplay ; 


to recommend, | Atterbury. 
58. To SET out, To how; to proye. 
5 Atterbury. 
39. To SxT vp, To erect; to eftabliſh 
newly. Atterbury. 


50. To SET p. To build; to erect. 
5 Ben. Jobnſon. 


561. To SET wp, To raiſe; to exalt; to 


put in power, Suckling. 

62. To SET 4p, To place in view. 

| £ Addiſon. 
63. To SET up, To place in repoſe; to 
Ax; to reſt, Wake, 
64. To SET up, To raiſe with the voice, 

Dryden, 

55. To SET up. To advance; to propoſe 
to reception, | Burnet, 
66. Jo SET vp. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune. L' Eflrange. 


To SET. w. n. 5s 

1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun 
at evening. 
2. Jo be fixed hard. Bacan. 
3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 


fun at night. 1 Kings, 
4. To fit muſick to words, Shakeſpeare, 
5. To become not fluid. Boyle. 
6. To begin a journey, Shakeſpeare. 


7. To go, or paſs, or put one's ſelf into 
any ſtate or poſture, Dryden. 
S. To catch birds with a dog that ſers 
them, that is, lies down and points them 
out, | Boyle, 
9. To plant, not ſow, 
10. It is commonly uſed in converſation 
for fit.” | Shakeſpeare, 
i1. To apply one's ſelf. Hammond, 
tz. To ST about, To fall to; to begin. 
| Calamy, 


Sidney. 


Brown, 


SET 
T3. To SET in, To fix in a particular 
ſtate, Addiſon. 
14. To SET on or upim, To begin a march, 
journey, or enterprize. Lecke, 
15. To SET on, To make an attack, Br. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To have beginning, 
To begin a journey. 
Bacon, Hammond. 
To begin the world. 
Swift, 
19. To SET to, To apply himſelf to. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To begin a trade openly. 


16. To SET out, 
17. To SET out. 


18. To Ser out. 


20. To SzT up. 


Swift. 
21. To SET up, To begin a project of ad- 
vantage. Arbutbnet, 


22. To SzT yp, To profeſs publickly, 
| D 


ryden, 
SET. part. a, [from the verb.] Regular; 
not lux; made in conſequence of ſome 
formal rule, Knolles. Rogers. 


SET. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. A number of things ſuited to each other. 
| Broome. 

2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate 
of ſome growth into the ground. Mortimer. 
3. The fall of the ſun below the horizon. 
5 Sbaleſpeare. 

4. A wager at dice, Dryden. 
5. A game. | Shakeſpeare. 

SETA*CEOUS. a. [| ſera, Latin.] Briftly 
ſet with ſtrong hairs. | Derhbam, 

SE TON. ſ. A feton is made when the ſkin 
1s taken up with a needle, and the wound 
kept open by a twiſt of ſilk or hair, that 
humours may vent themſelves. Farriers 
call this operation in cattle rowelling, Wiſ. 

SET TEE. /. A large long ſeat with a back 
to it. 

SE'TTER. ſ. [from ſer.] 

1. One - bg fel] s Aſcham. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points 
the bird for the ſportſmen. 

3- A man who performs the office of a 
ſetting dog, or finds out perſons to be plun- 
dered, | South, 

SE TTERWORT. ſ. An herb; a ſpecies 
of hellebore. , 8 

SET TING Dog. ſ. [cane ſentacchione, Ital.] 
A dog taught to find game, and point it 
out to the ſportſman. Addiſon. 

SE”TTLE. ſ. [re vol, Saxon.] A ſeat; a 
bench, Ezekiel. 

To SE'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To place in any certain ſtate after a 
time of fluctuation or diſturbance, Ezekiel, 


2. To fix in any way of life, Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place, Milton, 
4. To eſtabliſh; to confirm, Prior. 


5. To determine; to affitm; to free from 
5K | 6. To 


SEV 


6. To fix; to make certain or unchange- 
able, Dryden, 
7- Tofix; not to ſuffer to continue 2 
ful in opinion, or Ny and waxering 
in conduct. Sxoift. 
8. To make cloſe or compact. Mortimer. 
9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 


Aaddiſan, 
10. To fix inſeparably. ' Boyle. 
11. To affect fo as that the dregs or Im- 
purities fink to the bottom. Davies. 


12. To compoſe; to h into a ſtate of 


Duppa. 
To SETTLE. v. Its 
1. To ſabſide; to fink to the bottom and 


repoſe there. Milton. 
2. To ſoſe motion or fermentation. 
Addiſon. 
To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſi. 
25 Arbulbnot. 
4. To chuſe a method of life; to eſtablich 
a domeſtick ſtate, Prier, 
5. To beceme fixed ſo as not to change. 
Bacon, 


6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for 
a methodical 1:fe. 


7. To take any laſting fate, Burnet. 


8. To reſt; to repole. Pape. 

9. To grow calm. Slabeſpeare. 

10. To make a jointure for a wife, 
Garth. 


11. To crack as work ſinks. Mortimer. 
SE"TTLEDNESS. . I from ſettle, ] The 
ſtate of being ſettled ; confirmed fiate. 


King Cbarles. 


SE*TTLEMENT, / 7H fertle.] 
1. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being 
ſettled. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal 
ſanction. Dryden. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife. Swift, 
4. Subfidence ; drees, Mortimer 
5. Att of quitting a roving for a gomeſtick 
and methodical life. L'Eftrange. 
6. A colony; a place where a colony is 
eſtabliſhes. | 
SE'TWAL. ſ. An herb. Di. 
SEVEN. a.. [reo on, Saxon.) Four and 
three; one more than fix. Genes, Raleigh. 
SE” YENFOLD. a. | ſeven and fad.] Re- 
peated ſeven times; kaving ſeven doubles. 
Deanne. 
SE'VENFOLD. of, Seven times. Genefis, 
SE'VENNIGHT. 7. | ſeven and nigbe.] 


1. A week ; the time from one day of the 


week to the next day of the ſame denomi- 
nation preceding or following. Sidney. 


2. It happened on Monday was ſevernight, 


that is, on be Menday before loft Monday 
it will be done on Monday ſcvenni = that 
is, an the Monday afier next Mo 
: ſon. 
SE"VENSCORE. a. ¶ even and 14 . Se- 
ven time: twcnty. Bacon. 


8E NV 
SE/VENTEEN. 4. [peopont3 a, rent! 


Seven and ten. 
SE'VENTEENTH. 2. [re o; on eopa, Sax. ] 
the ſeventh after the tenth. Hale. 
SE'VENTH, a. [re 0:0; a, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of ſeven ; the firſt after 


the ſixth. | Dryden, 
2. Containing one part in ſeven. 

Shakeſpeare, 

SE'VENTHLY. ad, [from ſeventh.) In 

the ſeventh place, Bacon. 


SE'VENTIETH. a. [from ſeventy. ] The 
tenth ſeven times repeated. 
SE'VENTY, @. Han dye oon, Saxon. ] 
Seven times ten, Taylor. 
To SE VER. v. a. [ ſeparo, Latin. ] 
1. To part by violence from the reſt. 
' - Granville, 
2. To divide; to part; to force aſunder. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3- To ſeparate; to put in different orders 
or places. Deqden. 
4. To ſeparate by chemical operating, 
Bacon, 
. To disjoin; to diſunite, Baeyle. 
6. To keepꝰ diſtinct; to keep apart. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
To SE'VER. v. =. To make a ſeparation; 
to make a partition. Xing Charks. 
SE'VERAL. 4. {from ſever.] 
1. Different; diſtin ; unlike one ano- 


ther, De. 
2. Divers ; many. Addiſen. 
3. Particular; ſingle. Dryden. 
4. Diſtinct; appropriate. Milton. 


SE'VERAL. ſ. [from the adjective, 1 
1. A ftate of ſeparation or partition. 
74er. 


2. Each particular ſingly taken. 
I. 


3. Any incloſcd or ſeparate place. Hooker, 
4. Incloſed ground, Bacon. 
SE'VERALLY. ad. [from ſeveral.] 9285 

tinctly; particularly; ſeparately. 

Hoeoter. Newton, 

SE VERALTv. . [from ſeveral.] State 
of ſeparation from the reſt. Motten. 
SE'VERANCE. ſ. [from ſever.] Separa- 
tion partition. rew, 
SEVE RE. a. [ ſeverus, Latin. ] 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious ; apt 


fo blame; hard; rigorous. Taylor. 

Rigid; auſtere; moroſe; harſh; not 

N hn, '# Milton, 

3. Cruel; inexorable, Wiſdom. 

4+ Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 

Milton. 

5. Exempt from all levity of appearance 

grave; ſober ; ſedate, Waller, 
6, Not lax; not airy; cloſe; ſtriftly me- 

thodical ; rigidly exact. Milten. 


7. Painful; afflictive. 
3. Cloſe; —_— i not luxuriant, P. 2. 


| SE X 
SEVE'RELY. ad. [from ſevere.] 
1. Painfully; afflictively. 

2, Ferocioufly; horrid iy. 


SEVERITY. / [ fevericas, Latin.) 


Dryde le 


1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of 
ment. | | 


puniſh- 
Bacon, 
2. Hardneſs; power of diſtreſſing. Hale. 
3. Striftnels ; rigid accuracy. Dryden. 
4. Rigour; auſterity z3 harſhneſs ; want of 
. mildneſs. | a | 
SEVOCA'TION, ſ. [ ſevoco, Lat.] The 
act of calling aſide. 
To SEW. for ſue. Spenſer. 
To SEW. v. n. | ſuo, Lat.] To join any 
thing by the uſe of the needle. Eccluſ. 
To SEW. v. a. To join by threads drawn 
with a needle, 2 = ark; 
To SEW ap. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To drain a pond for the 


To follow. 


To SEW. v. 4. 
, fiſh. 85 
SEWE'R. ſ. [aſſeonr, old French. ] 
1. An officer who ſerves up a fealt,, _ 
: Milton, 
2. [From iſſue, iſſuer. ] A paſſage for 
| water to run through, now corrupted to 
" Borts | Bacon. 
3. He that uſes a needle; 
SEX. ſ. [| ſexe, French; ſexus, Latin.] 
1. The property by which any animal is 
male or female. : Milton. 
2, Womafikind; by way of emphaſis. 
| ; | Dryden. 
SEXAGENARY. a. | ſexagenarius, Latin. ] 
Aged ſixty years, | | 
 SEXAGE'SIMA, ſ. fLatin.] The ſecond 
_ , Sunday before Lent. | 
_ SEXAGE'SIMAL. a, [from ſexageſimus, 
, Latin. } Sixtieth 5 numbered by fixties. 
SEX4"NGLED. a. from ſex and an- 
SEXA'NGULAR: | ęulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing ſix corners or angles; hexagonal, 
| Dryden. 
SEX A\/NGULARLY. ad. [from ſexangular.] 
With fix angles; bexagonally. 
SEXE NNIAL, 32. [ ſex and annus, Latin. ] 
Laſting ſix years; happening once in ſix 
years. | 
SE'XTAIN._/. {from ſextans, ſex, Latin.] 
A ſtanza of ſix lines, q 
SE'XTANT. ſ. | jextant, French, The 
ſixth part of a circle; 
SE'XTARY. ſ. A pint and a half, : 
SEXTARY, /. The ſame as ſaciiſty; 
SE'XTRY. | a veſtry, | Diet. 
SE'XTILE. a. [| ſextilis, Latin.] Is a po- 
ſition or aſpect of two planets, when ſixty 
degrees diſtant, or at the diſtance of two 


. figns from one another. Milton. Clan ville. 


SEXTON, . [corrupted from ſacriſlan. ] 
An nfger-officer of the church, whoſe bu- 
linefs ia to dig prayes, Greant, 


Ainſworth, 


SHA 

SE'XTONSHIP. /{. [from ſexton.] The 
office of a ſexton. 25 207 fr. 

SEXTU'PLE. a. | ſextuplus, Lat.] Sixfold; 
fix times told. | Brown, 

To SHAB. v. 2. To play mean tricks, 

SH A'BBILY. ad. [from /babby.] Meanly 
reproachfully ; deſpicably. 

SHA'BBINESS. ſ. [from abby.) Mean- 

. neſs ; paltrineſs. Addiſon, 

SHA'BBY, 2. Mean; paltry, Swift, 

To SHA'CELE, v. a. [ /haeckelen, Dutch, ] 
To: chain; to fetter; to bind, Smith, 

SHA*CKLES. Wanting the fingular. 
[reacvl, Saxon; ſchaeck/es, Dutch, ] Fets 
ters; gyves; chains. South 

SHAD: J. A kind of fim. 

SHADE. . [ca u, Saxon; ſchade, Dut. 
I. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 
ception of the light. Milton. 
2. Darkneſs; obſcurity, Roſcommon. 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the 
ſun, | Milton. 
4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove 
or cloſe wood by which the light is ex- 

cluded, „ 
5. Screen cauſing an exclufioh of light or 
heat; umbrage, Arbutbnet. 
6. Protection; ſhelter. a 

| p The parts of a picture not brightly co- 
oured, = Dryden. 
8, A colour; gradation of light. Locke, 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface cor- 
reſponding to the body by which the light 
is intercepted, : Pepe. 
10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo 
called as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the fight, not to the touch; 
a ſpirit; a ghoſt; manes. Tickell. 

To SHADE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To overſpread with opacity. Miltan. 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to 
overſpread, | Dryden. 
3. To ſhelter; to hide. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen, 
a N f Milton. 
g. To mark with different gradations of 
colours. | Milton, 
6. To paint in obſcure colours. 

SHA'DINESS. ſ. [from ſhady. ] The ſlate 
of being ſhady 3 umbrageovineſs, 

SHADOW. /. | pcavu, Sagen; ſchaduwe, 
Dutch. ] 8 
1. The repreſentation of a body by which 


the light is intercepted, _ Shakeſpeare. 
2. Opacity ; darkneſs 5 ſhade, Addi ſon. 
. Shelter made by any thimg that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or iafluence of the 
8 | Shakeſpeare; 
4. Obſcure place. Dryden, 
Dark part of a picture. Peachams 
. Any thing perceptible only to the fight. 

| Shakeſpeare: 
| 7 R * 7. AN 


S A- 

7. An imperfet and faiat repreſentation: 
oppoied to ſubſtance, Raleigh. 
8. Inſeparable companion. Milton. 
9. Type; myſtical repreſentation. Milton. 
10. Protection; ſhelter; favour. 

Pſalns, 

To SHADOW. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 
x. To cover with opacity. Ezekiel, 
2. To cloud; to darken. Shateſpeare. 
3- To make cool or gently gloomy by in- 
terception of the ght or heat, Sidney. 
4. To conceat under cover; to hide; to 
ſcreen. Shakeſpeare. 
4. protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ud. Shakeſpear?. 
6. To mark with various gradations of co- 


Jour, or light. Addiſon, 

7. To paint in obſcure cours, Dryden, 

$. To repreſent imperfectly, Mf. lton. 
9. To repreſent typically. Hooker, 
SHA"DOWY. 5. [from fbadiw.] 

1. Full of FA gloomy. , Fenton, 

2. Not brightly luminovs. Milton, 


3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. Milton. 

4. Unſubftantial ; unreal. Addiſon. 

1 Dark; opake. Milton. 
SHA DV. a. [from Hade.] 

1. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy. Dryden. 

2, Secure from the glare of light, or ſul- 


trineſs of heat, | Bacon, 
SHAFT. ſ. [reearr, Saxon.] | 
1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. Valler. 


2. [ Shaft, Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, per- 
pendicular pit. Arbutbnot. 
3. Any thing ſtrait; the ſpire of a church. 


Peacham, 
SHAG. ſ. [yce acga, Saxon.] e 


1. Rough woolly hair. Crew, 
2. A kind of cloth, f 
* PE 3 ſea bird. Carew, 
A*'GGED. 

SHA; GC. 5 © [from fog. ] 
T, Ruggedly ; hairy. Dryden. 
2. Rough; rugged, ton, 


SHAGRE'EN. /. [chagrin, French.] The 
ſkin of a kind of fiſh, or cin made rough 
in imitation of it, 

To SHA'GREEN, v. a. [cbagriner, Fr.] 
To irritate ; to provoke. | 

To SHAIL, v. 2. To: walk fideways; a 
low word, L' Eftrange., 

To SHAKE. v. a. preterit ſo90k ; part. paſſ. 
alen, or ſhock, | ſceacan, Sax. ſhecken, 
Dutch. 


1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 
move with quick returns backwards and 
forwards ; to agitate, Shakeſpeare, Neb, 
2. To make to totter or tremble. 
| Roſcommon. 
3. To throw down by a violent motion. 

| | Tater. 

off, 


a Sbateſpeare, 


4. To throw away; to drive 


SHA'LLOON.. . A flight woollen 


SHA 


5. To weaken; to put in danger. 
8 Atterbur . 
6. To drive from reſolution ; to 3 z 
to make afraid. 2 Thej, 
7. To SHAKE hands. This phraſe, from 
the action uſed among friends at meeting 
and parting, ſignifies to join 2oith, to rake 
leave of. Shakeſpeare. King Charles. 
8. Jo SnAk E off. To rid himſelf of; to 
free from; to diveſt of. 
| Waller. Stilling fleet. 
To SHAKE. v. . | 
1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion, 
2. To tottex. 
3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the 


body ſtill. Shakeſpear:, 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived «i 
firmneſs. | Dryden, 
SHAKE. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. Concuſſion. | Herbert, 
2. Vibratory motion. Addiſon, 
Motion given and received. Addi ſon. 


SHA RER. ſ. [from ſbate.] The perſon or 
thing that ſhakes. Pope, 

SHALE. {. [corrupted for Hell.] A huſk; 
the caſe of ſeeds in ſiliquous plants. 


Shakeſpeare, 

SHALL. v. defective. [fee al, Saxon. ] It 
has no tenſes but fall future, and ſhould 
imperfect, 
ſtuff. 


Swift. 
SHALL OP. ſ. [chaloupe, French. ] A ſmall 
boat. a Raleigb. 


SHA LLOW. 3. | 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no 
great diſtance from the ſurface. Bacon. 
2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
trifling; futile ; filly. Million. Addiſon. 
3. Not deep of ſound, Bacon. 
SHA'LLOW, ſ. A ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; 
a ſhoal; a place where the water 1s not 
deep. _ Bentley, 
SHA'LLOWBRAINED. 4. | fallow and 
brain.] Fooliſh; futile; trifling. South, 
SHA'LLOWLY. ad. [f:om foalloww.] 
3. With no great depth, Carew, 
2. Simply ; fooliſhly. Shakeſpeare. 
SHA*'LLOWNESS, ſ. [frem all.] 
1. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of underſtand- 
ing; futility. Herbert. 
SHALM. /. [German.] A kind of muſical 
pipe. Knolles, 
SHALT. Second perſon of ball. | 
To SHAM. v. 3. { ſpommi, Welſh, to cheat. 
r. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a 
fraud; to delude with falſe pretences. 
L'Eſtranęe. 
2, To obtrude bv fraud or felly. 
L'Eſtrange. 
SHAM, 


- A 


SHAM. g. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; 
deluſion; falſe pretence; impoſture. 


L' Eflrange. 
SHAM. 2. Falſe; counterfeit 3 fictitious; 
retended. Gay. 


A'MBLES. ſ. [| ſcannaglia, Ital.] The 
1 ee ws kill or ſell their 
meat z a butchery, Shakeſpeare, 
SHA"MBLING. a. Moving aukwardly and 
irregularly, Smith, 
SHAME. f. [rceam, Sax. ſchaemte, Dut.] 
1. The paſſion felt when reputation is 


ſuppoſed to be loft. x Locke, 
2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame 3 diſ- 
grace; ignominy. South, 
3. Reproach, Eccluſ. 


To SHAME. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make aſhamed ; to fill with ſhame, 
Shakeſpeare, Cleaveland. Dryden. 
2. To diſgrace. : Spenſer, 
To SHAME, v. n. To be aſhamed, 
Spenſer, Raleigh, 
SHA'MEFACED. a. [ ſhame and face.] 
Modeft ; baſhful; eafily put out of coun- 
tenance, 5 Sidney. Addiſon. 


SHAMEFA'CEDLY. ad. {from fbamefa- . 


ced.] Modeſtly ; baſhfully. 

SHAMEFA*CEDNESS. 1 [from ſbamefa- 

ced.] Modeſty; baſhfulneſs; timidity. 
Dryden, 
SHA'MEFUL, a. | ſhame and full.] Diſ- 
graceful ; ignomimous; infamous; re- 
proachful. 
SHA'MEFULLY. ad. [from ſbameful.] 
Diſgracetully ; ignominiaufly 3 infamoully, 
South, 
SHA'MELESS. 3. [from fame. ] Wanting 
ſname; wanting modeſty; impudent ; 
frontleſs; immodeſt; audacicus, South, 
SHA'MELESSLY. ad. [from ſhameleſs. ] 
Impudently; audaciouſly ; without ſhame. 
5 Fate. 
SHA*MELESSNESS. ſ. [from ſamele/s.] 
Impudence ; want of ſhame; immodeſty. 
Taylar. 


SHA'/MMER, ,. [from ſbam.] A cheat; 


an impoſtor. 


SHA MOS. . [cbameit, French.] See 


Cramors, A kind of wild goat, Sha. 
SHA'MROCK. ſ. The Iriſh name for 
three-leaved graſs. Sperſer. 


SHANK. ſ. Iyceanca, Saxon; ſchenckel, 


Dutch, ] 
1. The midde joint of the leg ; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the knee, 
L' Eftrange. 
2. The bone of the leg, Shakeſpeare, 
3. The long part of any inftrument. Mx. 


SHANKED. a. [from fhank.] Having a 


ſhank, 


SHA'NKER. ſ. [chancre, Fr.] A venereal 


excreſcence, 


Milton. + 


SHA 
To SHAPE, v. 4. preter ſpaped ; part. patf, 
ſhaped and ſbapen. [5 cyppan, Saxon 2 
pen, Dut. a | | 
1. To form; to mould with reſpect to ex- 
ternal dimenſions. Thomſon. 
2. To mould; to caſt; to regulate ;-to 


adjuſt, : Prior, 
3. To image; to conceive, Sbaleſpeare. 
4. To make; to create. Pſalms, 


SHAPE, /. [from the verb.] 
i. Form ; external appearance, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
; Addiſon, 
3. Being, as moulded into ſhape, Milton, 
4. Idea; pattern, Milton. 
SHA'/PELESS. a. [from ſbape.] Wanting 
regularity of form; wanting ſymmetry of 
dimenſions. Donne. 
SHA'/PELINESS. ſ. [from ſpbapely.] Beauty 
or proportion of form, 
SHA/PELY, a. [from Hape.] Symmetri- 
cal ; well formed. 
SHA'PESMITMH. ſ. | ape and ſmith. ] One 
who undertakes to improve the form. 
Garth, 
SHARD. /. [ ſchaerde, Friſick. ] 
1. A fragment of an earthen veſſel. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. A plant, | Dryden. 
3. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a frith or 
ſtrait, Fairy Queens 


4. A ſort of fiſh, 
SHA*RDBORN. a. [Hard and born. } Born 
or produced among broken itones or pots. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SHA'*RDED. 4à. [from Hard.] Inhabiting 
ſhards, Shakeſpeare. 


To SHARE. v. n. [rceanan, rey nan, Sax, ] 
1. To divide; to part among many. 
Carew. 
2. To partake with others. Spenſer. 
3. To cut; to ſeparate; to ſheer, 

8 | Dryden. 
To SHARE. v. n. To have part; to have 
a dividend, | Drydes, 
SHARE. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Part; allotment ; dividend. _ Temples 
2: A-parts-- Brown. 
3: [Sceap, Saxon, ] The blade of the 
plow that cuts the ground. Dryden. 
SHA'REBONE, /. [are and bone. ] The 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trunk 
from the limbs. Derbam. 
SHA“ RER. ſ. [from ſbare.] 
1. One who divides, or apportions to o- 
thers; a divider. | 
2. A partaker; one who participates any 
thing with others. Daniel. 


SHARK. 7. [canis charcharias, Lat.] 
1 bemjun, 
2. A 


1. A voracious ſea-tiih, 
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2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills 
his pockets by fly tricks. South, 
3. Trick ; fraud; petty rapine, South. 
To SHARK. v. a. To pick * — or 
lily. hakeſpeare, 
To SHARK. v. . © 2 
1. To play the thief; L'Eftrange. 
=». F6 hone: ine enk. 3 
SHARP. a. [rceanp, Sat. ſcberpe, Dutch.] 
1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; 
having an acute point. | Moæon. 
2. Terminating in a point or edge; not 
obtuſe. More. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
ventive. 
4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. Davies. 
5. Sour without aſtringency; ſour but not 
auſtere; acid. Dryden, 
6. Shrill ; piercing the ear with a quick 
noiſe-; not flat. Bacon. Ray. 
7. Severe; harſh ; biting ; ſarcaſtick. 
South; 
8. Severe; quick to puniſh ; cruel ; ſe- 
verely rigid. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Eager; hungry; keen upon a queſt, 
Milton, 
10. Painful; afflictive. Krnolles. Tillotſon, 
T2, Fierce; ardent ; fiery. Dryden, 
12. Attentive ; vigilant, Collier. Swift, 
13. Acrid ; biting; pinching ; piercing, as 
the cold. . Ray. 
14. Subtile ; nice; witty; acute. 
Hooker, Digby, 
T5. Rn work men.] Hard. Maxon. 
16. Emaciated ; lean. Milton. 
SHARP. ſ. [from the adjective. 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword ; ra- 
pier. Collier, 
To SHARP. ». a. [from the noun.] To 
make keen, | Ben. Jobnſon. 
To SHARP. v. =. [from the noun.] To 
play thieviſh tricks. L' Eftrange. 
To SHA*RPEN. v. a. [from ſharp. 
1, To make keen; to edge; to point, 
; = South, 
2, To make quick, ingenious, or acnte, 
| Alſcham, 


3. To make quicker of ſenſe. Milton. 


4. To make eager or hungry. Tillotſon, 
5. To make fierce or angry. 15 xvi. 9. 
6: To make biting, or ſarcaſtick. Smith. 


7. To make lefs flat; more piercing to the 
ears. Bacon. 
8. To make ſour. 2 
SHA RPER. /. [from Harp.] A tricking 
fellow; a petty thief; a raſcal. Pope. 
SHARPLY. ad. {from ſbarp.] 
1. With keenneſs; with good edge or 
point. , h AFR 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly. Spenſer. 
3« Keenly ; acutely 5 vigorouſly. 
: Bien. Jobnſon, 


Sidney. 


SHA 
4. Affigively; paitifully, 
5. With quickneſs, | 
6. Judiciouſly; acutely ; wittily, 
SHALPNESS. 1 {from fare.) : 
1. Keenneſs of edge or point. 
2. Not obtuſeneſs, 
3. Sourneſs witkout auſtereneſs. 


H. aun 


Bacon, 


Dryden, 
Weittoy, 
Watt, 


4. Severity of language; ſatirical ſarcaſm, 
: x 5 Spratt, 
g. Painfulneſs; aMiQiveneſs, South, 
6. Intellectual acuteneſs ; ingenuity; wit, 

4 | Dryden, Addiſm, 
7. Quickneſs of ſenſes. Hooker, 


SHARP- SET. f arp and ſer.] Eager; ve. 
hemently deſirous. idney, 


SHARP-VISAGED. a. Having a fhaty 


countenance. 


SHARP-SIGHTED. . [ ſharp and gl.]! 


Dawies, Clarendin. 
| Denham, L' Eftrarg:, 
To SHA'T TER. v. a, ¶ jchetteren, Dutch, ] 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to 

break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. Heyl. 
2. To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſ⸗ 

and continued attention. Norris. 
To SHA“ TIER. v. . To be broken, or 
to fall, by any force, into fragments. 


Having quick ſight. 


| Bacor, 
SHA'TTER. ſ. [from the verb.] One part 
of many into which any thing is broken at 
once, 
SHA'TTERBRAINED. 7 a. | from Huter, 
SHATTERPATED. brain and pate.} 
Inattentrve ; not confiſtent. | 
SHA*'TTERY. . [from fharter,] Diſunit- 
ed; not compact; eaſily falling into many 
parts, | Woodward, 
To SHAVE. v. @. preterit ſhamed, part, 
paſſ. haved or haven. [; ceapin, Saxon, 
ſebaeven, Dutch. | 
1. To pare off with a razor. Kinolla, 
2. To pate cloſe to the ſurface, Milren, 
3. To ſkim by paſſing near, cr ſlehily 
working. 7 ton. 
4. To cot in thin ſlices. Bacon, 
5. To trip; to oppreſs by extortion ; to 
pillage. 7 
SHA*'VELING, ſ. [from ſhave. ] A man 
ſhaved, a friar, or religious, Spenſer, 
SHA WER. /. [from ſpave.] 
1. A man that practiſes the art of ſbavirg. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own in- 
tereſt. Sevift, 
3. A robber, a plunderer. Knoles, 
SHA/VING, ſ. [from ſhave ] Any thin 
ſlice pared off from any body, MMzrtiimer. 
SHAW. 1 [ cua, Saxon ; ſchatve, Dutch. ] 
A thicket ; a ſmall wood. A tuft of trecs 
near Lichfield is called Gentle ſhawo. 
SHA'WBANDER, /, [among the Perſians. ] 
A great officer, a viceroy. Bailiy. 
SHA NMFOWL. . H and fowl, } An 
 artifical 


iT 
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* 
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ard, 
won, 


dey, 
tor, 
tr, 
lm, 


PP EE I ES 


| SHE, "or AW. 
|  Gothick ; peo, Sax. ſche, old Lal | 


ToSHEAL. v. 4. To ſhell. 
| To SHEAR. preter. are, or ſpeared, part. 


E SHEAR, 
SHEARS, 


I. SHEATHE, 


To SHED, v. u. Jo let fall its parts. 


SHE 


rificial fowl made by fowlers on purpoſe 


to ſhoot at, 


| SHA'WM. . [from ſchawme, Teutonick. ] 


ni 
A hautboy; a coronet. Pſalm. 
ronoun. In oblique caſes ber. 


1. The female pronoun demonſtrative: the 
woman; the woman before mentioned, 


Donne, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman ab- 
ſolutely. | Shakeſpeare. 
The female, not the male. Bacon. Prior. 


| SHEAF. / eaves plural, [pceap, Saxon z 


ſcbogf, Dutch. 

1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound toge- 
ther, that the ears may dry. Fairfax. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 
: Locke. 
Shakeſpeare. 


paſſ. born. [pceaian, pcyjien, Saxon, ] 
1. To clip or cut by interception between 
two blades moving on a riyet. - Bacon, 
2. To cut, Grew. 


1 1 [from the verb. ] f 


1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
blades moving on a pin. Shale ſpeare. 
2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 
e Mortimer. 
2. Any thing in the form of the blades of 


fears. 
4. Wings, in Spenſer, 


| SHEA'RED. ſ. II cead, Saxon. ] A frag- 


ment. Tja. xxx. 
Þ SHEA'RER. 4. [from bear. ] One that 
clips with ſhears, particularly one that 


fleeces ſheep. Rogers, 
SHEA'/RMAN. /. { Hear and man.] He that 
frears. | Shakeſpeare, 
SHEA'RWATER. ſ. A fowl. Ainſworth, 
SHEATH. f. [rede, Saxon. ] The caſe of 
any thing; the ſcabbard of a weapon. 


Cleaveland. Addiſon. 
{ v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To incloſe in a ſbeatb or ſcabbard ; to 


incloſe in any cafe. Boyle. 
2. To fit with a ſheatb. Shlakeſpeare. 
3. To defend the main body by an out- 
ward covering. | Raleigh. 
SHEATHWINGED. a. ¶ eath and ⁊ving.] 
Having hard caſes which are folded over 
the wings. Brown, 
SHEA”THY. a. [from foeath.] Forming a 


To SHEATE, 


ſheath. Brown, 
SHE'CKLATON. g. Gilded leather, 
Spenſer. 


To SHED. v. a. [7cedan, Saxon. 
1. To eftuſe; to pour out; to ſpill, 
| Davies. 


2. To ſcatter; to let fall. Prior. 


Mu timer. 


SHE 
. ering. Sandys 
1. A ſlight temporary covering. ., 
2. In compoſition, Effuſion; as, blood- 
ſped. "of 
SHE/DDER. ſ. [from ſhade. ] A ſpiller; one 
who e [ Exel. 
SE 4. Bright; glittering ; ſhewy. 
Wes, gg Fairfax. Milton. 
SHEEN. /. [from the adjective.] Bright- 
neſs; ſplendour. Millon. 
SHEEP. /. plural likewiſe ſheep. [Fceap, 
Saxon; ſcbaep, Dutch.) 
1, The animal that bears wool, remark - 
able for its uſefulneſs and innocence. Locke. 
2. A fooliſh filly fellow, Ainſworth. 
To SHEEPBI'TE., v. n, [ ſpeep and bite, ] 
To ule petty thefts. | Shakeſpeare. 
SHEE/PBITER. /. {from ſheepbite.] A pet- 
ty thief, | Tuffer, 
SHEE'PCOT. /. [Heep and cor. ] A little 
incloſure for h ilton, 
SHEEPFO'LD. /. [| ſheep and fold, ] The 
place where ſheep are incloſed, Prior. 
SHEE*PHOOK. . [ ſprep and book.] A 
hook faſtened to a pole by which ſhepherds 
lay hold on the legs of their ſheep. Dryden. 
SHEE*PISH. 4. { from ſeep.] Baſhful; o- 
ver modeſt; timorouſly and meanly diffi- 
dent. Locke. 
SHEE'PISHNESS. /. [from fherpiſh.] Baſh- 
fulneſs; mean and timorous diffidence. 
SHEET PMASTER. ſ. | ſheep and maſter.] 
An owner of ſheep, Bacon. 
SHEEPSHEA'RING, ſ. | ſheep and 1 
The time of ſhearing ſheep ; the feaſt made 
when ſheey are ſhorn. South. 
SHEEPS EYE. /. ¶ ſbeep and eye.] A mo- 
deſt diffident look, ſuch as lovers caſt at 
their miſtreſſes. . Dryden, 


SHEEPWA'LK. ,. [ ſoeep and walk. ] Pa- 


{ture for ſheep. ilton,. 
SHEER. a. [reyn, Saxon. ]. Pure; clear; 
unmingled. Atterbury. 
SHEER. ad. [from the adjective.] Clean; 
quick; at once. Milton. 
To SHEER. v. a, See SHEAR, 
To SHEER eff. v. n. To ſteal away; to lip, 
off clandeſſinely. | 
er % See SHEARS, 
.[ 


SHEET, rceat, Saxon. ] 
1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

| Acks x. 11. 

2. The linen of a bed. Dryden. 


3. [echoten, Dutch. ] In a ſhip are ropes 
bent to the clews of the ſails, which ſerve 
in all the lower ſails to hale or round off 
the clew of the ſail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail cloſe to the yard arms. Dict. 
4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
| Newton, 
5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper 
in a bock. | 6. Any 


SHE 


6. Any thing expanded. Dryden. 
SHEET-ANCHOR. /. | beet and anchor. ] 
In a ſhip, is the largeſt anchor, 

To SHEET, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with beers. 
2. To enfold in a ſpeer. 
3- To cover as with a. 


« Shakeſpeare. 
SHE'KEL. .. [Haw] An ancient Jewiſh 
coin equal to he Attick drams, in va- 
lue abgut 2s. 6d, Cooley. 
SHE'LDAPLE. ſ. A chaffinch. | 
„ rie J. A bird that preys upon 
es. 

SHELF, ſ. Creylp, Saxon 5 Jef, Dutch. ] 
1. A board fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that 
any thing may be placed upon it. Sour. 
2. A ſand bank in the ſea; a rock under 
ſhallow water. Boyle. 
3. The plural is analogically felwves; but 

| Dryden has Fs i | 

SHE'LFY. 3. [from felf.] Full of hidden 
. rocks or banks; full of dangerous ſhallows. 
Dryden. 
SHELL. 5 ſpe; H, pceall, Saxon; ſclale, 

ſcbelle, Dutch. ] | 
1. The hard covering of any thing; the 
external cruft, Loc te. 
2. The covering of a te taceous or cruſta- 
ceous animal. Ben. Jabnſon. 
3. The covcring of th: ſeeds of filiquous 


"** 


1 plants. Arbuthnat, 
4. The covering of kernels. Donne. 
5. The covering of an egg. Shakeſpeare. 


6. The outer part of an houſe. Addiſon. 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inftrument in 


poetry. De din. 
8. The ſuperficial part. Ayliffe, 
To SHELL. v. 4. from the noun. j} To 


tale out of the ſhell; to ſtrip off rhe ſhell. 
To SHELL. v. u. 
1. To fall off as broken ſhei!s, 
2. To caſt the ſhell. 
SHE LLD UCR. ſ. A kind of wild duck; 
Martirer. 
SHE'LLFISH. ſ. [Hell and £5.] Fiſh in- 
veſted with a hard covering, either teſta- 
ceous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lob- 
Pers. Woodward. 
SHE LLV. 3. from Heil. | 
1. Abounding with thells, Prior. 
2. Confiſting of ſnells. Bestiey. 
SHE LT ER. /. [rcyle, a ſhield, Saxon. 
1. A cover from any external injury or v10- 
lence. Dryden. 
2. A protector; defender; one that gives 
ſecurity. Pſal. Ixi. 3. 
3. The ſtate of being covered; protection; 
ſecurity. Denbam. 
To SHE LT ER. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To cover from external violence. Milt. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccour with 
" refuge ; to harbour, Dr;zd-n. 


Wi g man. 


I 1” 


7. To betake to cover. 
4+ To cover from notice, 
To SHE'LTER, ». n. 
1. To take ſhelter, 
2. To give ſhelter. 


þ Thomſmn, 
SHE LTERLESS. a. from Pelter,] Har. 
dourleſs; without home or refuge. 


Rowe, 
SHELVING. a. {from ſpelf.] Sloping ; in. 
clining ; having declivrry. Shakeſpeare, 


 SHE'LVY, a. [from fhelf. ] Shallow; rocky; 


full of banks. Sba be ſpeare. 

To SHEND. v. 4. preter. and part. paſſ, 

Hent. [feen dan, Saxon; ſcenden, Dutch.) 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil. Dod. 
2. To diſgrace; to degrade; to blame, 

| , Spenſer, 
3. To overpower; to cruſh ; to ſurpaſ;, 
R Spenſer, 
SHEPHERD. ſ. [rceap, ſheep, and h; jan, 
a keeper, Saxon, f ceapahyn'o. 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
| Milten. 
2. A ſwain; a rural lover. Raleigh, 
3. One who tends the congregation; 2 
ſtor. rin, 

SHE*PHERDESS. /. [from fhepherd.] 2 
woman that tends ſheep ; a rural laſs, 

; Dryden. 

SHEPHERDS Meed/e. ſ. | feandix, Latin. 
Venus-comb. An herb, 

SHEPHERDS Purſe, or Pouch. ſ. [bu 
Paſtoris, Latin. ] A common weed. 

SHE'PHERDS Red. ſ. 'Tealel, of which 
plant it is a ſpecies, 

SHE'PHERDISH. 4. [from ſepherd.] Re- 
ſembling -a ſhepherd; ſuiting a ſhepherd; 
paſtoral ; ruſtick. | Sraney, 

SHE RBET, /. ¶ harbat, Arabick.] The 
juice of lemons or oranges mixed with we- 
ter and ſugar, 

SHERD. . ſfcean't, Saxon, ] The frag- 
ment of broken earthen ware, Dryder. 

SHERIFF. ſ. [re: nene epa, Saxon, from 
rc ne, a ſhire, and eve, a ſteward.] An 
officer to whom is intruſted in each county 
the execution of the laws, Bachs. 


. I from ſperi f.] The 


SHE'RIFFALTY, 
SHE'RIFFDCM. eee Hoa 
SHE*'RIFFSHIP. 0 25 Or ur GiC tions! 
SHERIFFWICK, J © Beni, 
SHE'RRIS. . [from Xeres, a town 
SHE'RRIS See of Andaluſia in Spain.] 
SHERRY. A kind oi ſweet Spanifh 
wine, | Shakeſp care. 


SHEW, See Sow, 
SHIDE, /. from fceadan, to divide, Sar. 


A board; a cvtting, 
SHIELD. ſ. [ey, Saxon.] 
1. A buckler; a broad piece of defenfve 
armour held on the left arm to ward Of 
Shaheſprare. 
De 


- blows, 


4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. 


SHI 


g. Defence; protection. 5 : 
3. One that gives protection or ſecurity, 


; Dryden, | 


To SHIELD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a ſhield, 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure, 
; ; Smith, 
3. To keep off; to defend againſt. Spenſ. 
To SHIFT. v. . [Aipta, Runick, to 
change. | | 
1. To change place, Waoodward. 
2. To change; to give place to other 
things. | Locke. 
3. To change cloaths, particularly the 
SMS: | Young. 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difficulty, Daniel. 
5. o practiſe indirect methods. Ralergh, 
3 


o take ſome method for ſafety. L Eftr, 


To SHIFT. v. @, 
1. To change; to alter, L Eftr. Swift. 
2. To transfer from place to place. Tuſſer, 
3. To put by ſome expedient out of the 
way S Bacon. 
4. To change in poſition, KRaleigb. 
. To change, as cloaths. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To dreſs in freſh cloaths. Shakeſpeare. 
7, To SHIFT off. To defer; to put away 
by ſame expedient. Rogers, 
SHIFT, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty; 


difficult means. | More. 
2. Indirect expedient; mean refuge; laſt 
recourſe, Bacon, 
3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. Denham. 


4. Evaſion ; eluſory practice. South, 
5. A woman's linen. 
SHIFTER, /. {from foift.] One who plays 
tricks ; a man of artifice, Milton. 
SHTFTLESS. 3. [from fift.] Wanting 
expedients; wanting means to act or live, 
| s Derbam. 

SHYLLING, ſ. [rcyllinzg, Sax. and Erſe; 
ſcbelling, Dutch. ] A coin of various value 
in different times. It is now twelve pence. 

: 7 Locke. 
SHILL-I-SHALL-IT. A corrupt reduplica- 


tion of ſhall T? To ftand /bill-I-foall-I, is 


to continue hefitating. Congreve. 

SHI'LY, ad, [from foy.] Not familiarly; 
not frankly. | | 

SHIN. ſ. [reina, Saxon; ſchien, German.] 
The forepart of the leg. Shakeſp. Hudibras. 

To SHINE. v. n. preterite, I ſhene, I kave 
ſhone ; ſometimes I fhined, I bave ſhined, 
{xcinan, Saxon; ſchijnen, Dutch. ] 


1. To have bright reſplendence; to glit- 


ter; to gliſten; to gleam. Denbam. 
2. To be without clouds. Bacon. 
3. To be gloſſy. er. v. 28. 

Spenſer. 
; Dinciiad, 


j 


5. To be beautiful, 


* 


SHI 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. Addiſ. 
7. To be propitious. Numbers. 
8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 


SHINE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. Leckes 


2. Brightneſs ; ſplendour z luftre, 
| | Decay ef Piety. 
SHI'NESS. ſ. [from ſcy.] Uawillingneſs to 
be tractable or familiar. Arbutbnct. 
SHINGLE, .. e Germ.] A thin 
board to cover houſes. Mortimer. 
SHUNGLES. ſ. fcingulum, Latin. ] A kind 
of tetter or herpes that ſpreads itſelf round 
the loins. | Arbuthnot, 
SHFNY. a. [from pine. ] Bright; ſplendid z 
luminous, rydeng 
SHIP, [ycip, pcyp, Saxon; ſchap, Dutch, J 
A termination noting quality or adjunct, as 
lordſhip ; er office, as ftewardſhip, 
rw / {petp, Saxon; ſaber Dutch.F 
A ſhip may be defined a large hollow build- 
ing, made to paſs over the ſea with fails, 
To SHIP, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To put into a ſhip, TKnolles. 
2. To tranſport in a ſhip. Shakeſpearea 
SHIVPBOARD. ſ. [ Hip and board.] 
1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adver- 
bial phraſes: a ſhipboard, on ſbipboard, in 
a ſhip. 5 Dryden. 
2. The plank of a ſhip. Ezek. 
SHIPBOY. ſ. [Sp and bey.] Boy that 
ſerves in a ſhip. Shakeſpeares 
SHI'PMAN. ſ. [hip and man.] Sailor; ſea- 
man. Sbaleſpeare. 
SHI'PMASTER. f. Maſter of the ſhip. 


SHIPPING. /. [from fjp.] 
1. Veſſels of navigation, 
2, Paſſage in a ſhip. ohne 
SHI'PWRECK. /. [i and wreck, Þ* 
1. The deſtruction of ſhips by roeks or 
ſhelves. | Arbutbnot. 
2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction; miſcarriage. 
To SHIPWRECK. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or fhal- 


lows, | 5 Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a 
are. | Son Rf. © 
3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 
3 | Shakeſpeares 


SHI'PWRICHT. ſ. [ ip and wright, ] A 


builder of ſhips. Shakeſpeare. 


" Saxon 
county, 


Sue. 7 a from reiman, to divide, 


A diviſion of the kingdom; a 
| Spenſer. Prior. 


SHIRT. /. I eg Daniſh ; 7c;ne, peynac, 


Saxon. ] The under linen garment of a 
man. | i 
To SHIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] Ta 
cover; to clothe as in a ſhirt, Dryden, 
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SHI'RTLESS. a. [from ſpirt.] Wanting 2 
ſhirt, | 


PESTO Pope. 
SHI'TTAH. 1 /. A fort of precious wood, 
SHI'TTIM, ; of which Moſes made the 


| greateſt part of the tables, altars, and planks 
belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is 
hard, tough, ſmooth, without knots, and 
extremely beautiful, It grows in Arabia. 
Calmet. 

SHUTTLECOCK. ſ. A cork ſtuck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one te 


another with battledoors. Collier, 
SHIVE, 4 [ ſcbyve, Dutch. ] 
1. A lice of bread. Shakeſpeare, 


2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina cut off from 
the main ſubſtance, ED. Boyle. 
To SHI'VER. v. n. | ſcbavuren, a 
To quake; to tremble ; to ſhudder, as wit 
cold or fear, Bacon. Cleaveland. 
To SHIVER. v. 3. [from Ne To fall at 
© once into many parts or ſhives. Mocdro. 
To SHI VER. v. a. To break by one act 
into many parts; to ſhatter, Philips, 
SHI'VER. /. [from the verb.] One frag- 
ment of many into which any thing is 
broken. Shakeſpeare. 
SHFVERY, 3. [from ſbiver.] Looſe of co- 
herenc :; incompact; eafily falling into 


many fragments. Wiedward. 
SHOAL. /. Ircole, Saxon. ] > 
1. A croud; a multitude ; a throng. 
aller. 
2. A ſhallow; a ſand bank, Abbot. 


To SHOAL. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To croud ; to throng, bapman. 


Chapm 
2. To be ſhallow; to grow ſhallow, Milt. 


SHOAL. 3. Shallow; obſtructed or incum- 
bered with banks, 
SHOA'LINESS. /. [from ſoealy.] Shallow- 
neſs; frequency of ſhallow places. 
SHOA'LY. a. {from ſpoa.] Full of ſhoals ; 
a full of ſhallow places. den. 
SHOCK. ſ. [cbec, French; ſchocken, Dutch. ] 
1. Conflict; mutual impreſſion of violence; 
violent concourſe. Milton. 
2. Concuſſion; external violence. 
3. The conflict of enemies. - Milton, 


4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. Young. 


5. A pile of ſheaves of corn, Fob, Sandys. 
6. A rough dog. Lecke, 
To SHOCK, v. . [ ſchocken, Dutch, ] 
1. To ſhake by violence. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To offend ; to diſguſt. - Dryden. 
To SHOCK, v. n. To be offenſive. Addiſ. 
To SHOCK. v. =, [from the noun.] To 
_ build up piles of ſheaves. Tufſer. 
SHOD. for Speed, the preterit and participle 
paſſive of To ſoge, | Ver. 
SHOE. /. plural Shoes, anciently ſboon, [I ceo, 
reoe, Saxon; ſcbce, Dutch, ] The cover of 
the foot. Boyle. 
To SHOE. wv. 4. preterit, I hd; participle 
paſſive food, { from the noun, ] | 


— 


Hale. 


SHO 

1. To fit the foot with a ſbee, Shakeſp, 

2, To cover at the bottom, Drayton, 
SHOE'BOY, ſ. [ee and boy, ] A boy that 

cleans Moes. | wift, 
SHOE'ING-HORN, /. ee and Horn.] 

1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion 

of the foot into a narrow ſboe. 

2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is fa« 

cilitated. Oe Spefator, 
SHOEMA'KER. ſ. [he and maker.] One 

whoſe trade is to make ſhoes, 
SHOE'TYE. ſ. [/e and tye.] The ribband 


with which women tye /boes, Hudibrat. 


SHOG. /. [from fect. ] 
3 
Y 


To SHOG. v. a. To ſhake; to agitate 

ſudden interrupted impulſes. 
SHONE, The preterite of Hine. Milton. 
SHOOK. The preterite, and in poetry parti- 

ticiple paſſive, of bake. Dryden. 
To SHOOT. v. a. preterite, I foot ; parti- 
ciple, fot or ſpottten. [rceotan, Saxon, ] 
1, To diſcharge any thing fo as to make it 
fly with ſpeed or violence, Milton, 
2. To diſcharge from a bow or gun, 

Shakeſpeare, 

3. To let off, Abbet, 
4. To ſtrike with any thing ſbet. Excd. 
5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 


| Exe liel. 
6. To emit; to dart or thruſt forth. 
8 Addiſon, 
7, To puſh ſuddenly, Dryden, 
8. To puſh forward. Palms. 


9. To fit to each other by planing; a work- 
man's term, Maxon. 


10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 


To SHOOT, „ . 
1. To perform the act of ſhooting. Temple, 
2. To germinate z to increaſe in vegetable 
growth, Cleavoland. 
3. To form itſelf into any ſhape. 
4. To be emitted. 
5. To protuberate; to jet out. 
6. To paſs as an arrow. 


Burnet, 
Watts, 
Abbot, 

Addiſen, 


7. To become any thing ſuddenly, Dryd, 

8, To move ſwiftly along. Dryden. 
9. To feel a quick pain. 

SHOOT, /. [from the verb.] | 

1. The act or impreſſion of any thing 

emitted from a diſtance. Bacon, 


2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 
ſtrike with a miſſive weapon diſcharged by 
any inſtrument, Shakeſpeare. 
3. [Scheuten, Dutch,] Branches ifſuing 
trom the main ſtock. Milton, Eveyln. 

SHOO'TER. ſ. [from Hoct.] One that 
ſhoots ; an archer ; a gunner, 


SHOP, ſ. [reeop, Saxon.] _ 
1. A place where any thing is ſold. 
; 2 Shakeſpeare. 

2. 


/ 


iolent concuſſion, 


Carew. 


WA 


Fairfax. Herbert, 1 
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SHO 
2. A room in which manufactures are car- 
* ried on. | Bacon, 
SHOPBOA'/RD. /. hg and board.] Bench 
on which any work is done, 
SHO'PBOOK. ſ. [ and bot.] Book in 
Which a tradeſman keeps his accounts. 
0 : Mere Locke. 
SHOPKEE PER. ſ. [ /hop and Reep.] A 
trader who ſells in a ſhop ; not a merchant 
who only deals by wholeſale, Addiſon, 
SHO'PMAN, /. [L and man.] A petty 


trader. Dryden. 
SHORE. the preterite of ſhear, Sbaleſp. 
SHORE. ſ. [y cone, Saxon. ] 
1. The coaſt of the ſea. Milton, 
2. The bank of a river, Spenſer, 


» A drain; properly ſerver, 

4 [ Schooren, Beben 10 prop.] The ſup- 

port of a building; a buttreſs. 
To SHORE, v. a. | ſchooren, Dutch. ] 

I, To prop; to ſupport. Watts, 

2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe, Shakeſp. 
SHO'RELESS, a. [from ſhore. ] Having no 

coaſt, h Boyle. 


SHORN. The participle paſſive of hear. 


0 Dryden, 
SHORT. a, [rceort, Saxon. ] 


1. Not long; commonly not long enough. 


| Pope. 

2. Not long in ſpace or extent. Pope, 

3. Not long in time or duration. Dryden. 

4. Repeated by quick iterations. Smith, 

F. Not attaining an end; not reaching the 
purpofed point; not adequate, 

South. Locke. Addiſon. Newton, 


6, Not far diſtant in time, Clarendon, 
7. Defective; imperfeft. 
8. Scanty ; wanting. Hayward. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs. L' Eftrange, 


10. Not going ſo far as was intended. Dryd. 


South. . 


Wetton, © 


SHO 


2. In a few words; briefly. 
SHO'R TNESS. /. [from gert.] 
1. The quality of being ſhort, e:ther in 
time or ſpace, acon. 
2, Fewneſs of words; brevity; eonciſeneſs. 
Hooker. 
5. Want of retention. Bacon. 
4. Deficience ; imperfection. Glanville. 
SHO'RTRIBS. /. [ ſhort and ribs.] The 
baſtard ribs. : Wiſeman. 
SHO'RTSIGHTED. a. | fort and ſigbt. 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to 
ſee far, my Newitng 
2. Unable by intellectual fight to ſee far, 
f £ 0 Denbam. 
F ſ. [ Sort and 
Jig bt. | 
25 Bae of ſight, proceeding from the 
convexity of the eye. . 
2. Defect of intellectual fight, Addiſan. 
SHORT WAISTED. a, | fort and wait. J 
Having a ſhort body. + Dryden. 
SHORTWINDED. 4. [ert and wind, F 
Shortbreathed ; aſthmatick; breathing by 
quick and faint reciprocations. May. 
SHO*RTWINGED. a. [ — and wing. 1 
Having ſhort wings, So hawks are divided 
into long and ſbort winged, Dryden. 
SHO RV. a, [from foore.] Lying near the 
coaſt. Burnet. 
SHOT. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of port. Spenſer. 
SHOT. g. [ ſchot, Dutch. 
1. The act of ſhooting. Sidney. 
2. The flight of a ſhot. Geneſis, 
3. [Eſcor, French.] A ſum charged; a 
reckoning. Ns Dryden, 
SHOTE. /. | rceora, Sax.] A fiſh. Careto. 
SHO'TFREE. @, | foot and free.] Clear of 
the reckoning, Shakeſpearee 


SHO'TTEN. a. [from ſpoct.] Having ejected 


11. Defective as to quantity, Dryden. | a 

12. Narrow); contracted, Burnet, the ſpawn, | Shakeſpeare. 
23. Brittle ; friable, Walten, To SHOVE, v. a. [rcupan, Sax. ſcbuywany 
14. Not bending. Dryden. Dutch. ] 


SHORT. /. [from the adjective.] A ſum- 


mary account. Shakeſpeare. 
SHORT. ad. Not long. 
To SHO/RTEN. v. a, [from ſhort, ] 

1. To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace, 
x ; Hooker, 


2, To contract; to abbreviate, Suckling, ' 


3. To confine ; to hinder from progreſſion. 
h W Shakeſpeare, 
N enſer. 


4. To cut off; to defeat. 
r den. 


5 To 10 o 


P 
SHORTHAND. f. Port and band.]! A 


method of writing in compendious charac- 
ters, Dryden. 


SHO'RTLIVED. a. [ort and /ive.] Not 
Addi on. 


living or laſting long. 

SHO'R TLY. ad. [from port.] 

1. Quickly; ſoon; in a little time. 
| Calamy, 


Dryden. : 


1. To puſh by main ſtrength. Shakeſp. 
2. To drive a boat by a pole that reaches 
to the bottom of the water. „ 

3. To puſh; to ruth againſt, Arbutbnot. 


To SHOVE. v. u. 


1. To puſh forward before one. Gulliver. 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 

pole. Garth. 
SHOVE. /. [from the verb.] The act of 
ſhoving ; a puſh. Gulliver. 


An inftrument conſiſting of a long handle 
and broad blade with raiſed edges. 
To SHO!VEL. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. 
Shateſpeare. 
2. To gather in great quantities. Derbam. 
SHO'VELBOARD. ſ. [ foevel ard 'brard } 
5 82 Along 
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A long board on which they play by ſliding 
metal pieces at a mark. ryden, 
"VELLER, or Shovelard. ſ. [from bo- 
82 


dog; a ſhock. : Shakeſpeare. 

SHOULD. [ ſcude, Dutch; rceolban, 
Saxon.] This is a kind of auxiliary verb 
uſed in the conjunctive mood, of which the 
fignification is not eaſily fixed, Bacon. 

1 1 . Ireuldne, Saxon; ſeboller, 
Dutch. 

2. The joint which connects the arm to 
the body. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The upper joint of the foreleg. Addi/. 
3. The upper part of the back. Dryden. 


ſtrength. | oa, rake 
5.:A rifing part; a prominence. Moxon. 


o SHO'ULDER. v. 4. {from the noun.] 
1. To puſh with inſolence and violence. 
ee eee 
2. To put upon the ſhoulder, Clanville. 
SHOULD ER BELT. /. T and belt.] 

A belt that comes acroſs the ſhoulder. 
SHOULDERCLAPPER. /. Luer and 
clap, ] One who affects familiarity. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
SHOU'LDERSHOTTEN. 3. [boulder and 
Bor.] Strained in the ſhoulder, Shakeſp. 
SHOU"LDERSLIP. /. { ſoou/der and ſlip 
Diſlocation of the ſhoulder, Su. 
To SHOUT, v. 3. To cry in triumph or 
ex hortation. Waller. 
SHOUT. /. A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. Knolles. Dryden. 
SHOUT ER. J. [from peut. ] He ho ſhouts. 
| : Dryden. 
To SHOW, v. a. pret. e d and ſhown 
rt. pail. own, 2 aaf; Sax, tag 


utch.] 
J. To exhibit to view. L Eſtrange. 


2. To give proof of; to prove. Dryden. 
3. To publiſh ; to make publick ; to pro- 
claim, 1 Peter, 
4. To make known, Milton. 
5. To point the way; to direct. Soft, 
6, To offer; to afford. As. Deuter, 
7. To explain; to expound. Daniel. 
8, To teach; to tell. Milton. 


To SHOW. v. . | 

. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 
ance. Dryden, Philips. 
2, To have appearance. Shakeſp. 
SHOW, ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. A ſpectacle ; fomething publickly ex- 
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8 A bird. S 
. SHOUCH, /. [for oct.] A ſpecies of ſhapgy 


4. The ſhoulders are uſed as emblems of | 


poſed to view for money. Addiſon, 
2, Superficial appearance, Milton. 
3. Oftentatious difplay. _Gramille, © 
4. Object attracting notice, Addiſon. 
5+ Splendid appearance, Milton. 


SHR 
6. Semblance ; likeneſs, 2222 
7. Speciouſneſs; plauſibility. Whitgitte, 
8. External appearance. Sidney. 
9. Exhibition to view. Shakeſpeare, 
10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. Hacen. 


11. Phantoms; not realities, Dryden. 
12. Repreſentative action. Aadiſen. 


SHO*'WBRFAD, or 'Shewbread. /. IL to 
and bread.] Among the jJewe, they thus 
called loaves of bread that the prieſt of 
the week put every Sabbath-day upon the 
golden table which was in the ſanctum be- 
fore the Lord. They were covered with 
leaves of gold, and were twelve in number, 
repreſenting the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 
They ſerved them up hot, and at the ſame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which 
could not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. 
This offering was accompanied with frank. 
_ incenſe and ſalt. Calmet. 
SHOW ER. /. ¶ ſcbenre, Dutch, ] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. Bacon, 

2. Storm of any thing falling thick. Pepe, 

3. Any very liberal diſtribution, Shateſp, 
To SHO WER. v. 4. [from the noun. 

1. To wet or drown with rain. Milton. 

2, To pour down, | 

3. To diftribute or ſcatter with great libe- 
| rality, £ 3 Watton, 
To SHO'WER, v. 3. To be rainy. 
SHOWERV. a. [from ſhower, Rainy. 
8 ; Bacon, Addiſon. 
SHO'WISH, or Sh:wy. 4. [from .. 

1. Splendid; gaudy. Seorfr, 

2, Oſtentatious. Addijor.. 


SHOWN. pret. and part, pail. of To ſhow. 


Exhibited. Mitten. 
SHRANK, The preterite of runk, Gen, 
To SHRED, v. a. pret. ſhred. [ Fenea dan, 
Saxon. ] To cut into ſmall pieces. Hooker, 
SHRED. ſ. [from the verb.] : 
1. A ſmall piece cut off, Pacen. Pore. 
2. A fragment, Shakeſpeare. 
SHREW. ſ. [ ſchreyen, German, to cla- 
mod.] A peeviſh, malignant, clamorous, 
ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman, 
Shakeſpeare, 
SHREWD, a. [ Contfacted from fhrexwed.] 
1. Having the qualities of ahrew ; mali- 
ciovs ; troubleſome, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Maliciouſly ſly ; cunning, Tlletſor, 
3. Bad; ill-betokening. South, 
4. Painful; pinching; dangerous; miſ- 
chie vous. Scutb. 
SHREWDLV. ad. [from ſbrerud.] 


1. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. Motter. 
2. Vexatiouſly, h Scuth, 
3. With ſtrong ſuſpicion. Locke, 


SHRE/WDPNESS. ſ. [from 
1. Sly cunning ; archneſs. 
2. Miſchievouſneſs ; petulance, 


ſore. ] 
Shakeſpear es 


SHREWISH, a, [from ſbrero.] Having the 


qualities 


3 Tre. 8 * - 
r J 
FCC W 9 8 


ihon, © 


SHR 


| | qualities of a fhrew; forward; petulantly 


| clamorous FUE Shakeſpeare. 
SRE WIS HL. ad, [from Þrewijh.] Pe- 


| tulantlyz peéeviſly; clamorouſſy; fro- 
Shakeſpeare. 


: wardly. - 
* SHREW/ISHNFSS, ſ. [from ÞÞrewiſh.] 


The qualities of a ſhrew; frowardneſs; pe- 
tulance; chamorouſneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
SHREW' MOUSE. {- [reneapa, Saxon, ]' A 
mouſe of which the bite-is generally ſup- 
| poſed venemous : which is falſe, her teeth 
being equally harmleſs with thoſe of any 
other mouſe, eee 
To SHRIEK. v. #. [ ftriegar, Daniſh; ſcric- 
ciolare, Ralian, ] To cry out inarticulately 
with anguiſh or horrour ; to ſcream, 
Dryden. 
SHRIEK. . [frieg, Daniſn; ſcriccio, Ital.] 
An inarticulate ery of anguiſh or horrour. 
Dryden, 
SHRIFT. . [remipr, Saxon. ] Confeſſion 
made to a prieſt. 25 Rowe, 
SHRIGHT, for foriehed. Spenſer. 
SHRILL. Sounding with a piercing, tre- 
mulovs, or vibratory ſound, Shakeſpeare. 
To SHRILL, v. n. [from the adjektive.] 
To pierce the ear with quick vibrations of 
found, Spenſer. Fenton, 
SHRVLLY, ad. [from forill,] With a ſhrill 
noiſe, : 
SHRYLLNESS. ſ. [from f-ri//.] The qua- 
lity of being ſhrill, 
SHRIMP, .f, [ ſchrumpe, a wrinkle, Germ.] 
1, A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 
Carew. 
2. A little wrinkled man, a dwarf, 
bh Shakeſpeare. 


* SHRINE. / [renun, Saxon; ſcriniums Lat.] 


A caſe in which ſomething ſacred is repo- 

ted. Watts. 

To SHRINK. v. n. preterite, I ſhrunk, or 

fran; participle, ſhrunken, { penincan, 
Saxon. ] 1 | 

1. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 

rive ; to be drawn together by ſome in- 

ternal power. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw as from danger. Dryden. 

3. To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 

ſhrugging, or contracting the body. 

4 Shakeſpeare, 

4. To fall back as from danger. South. 

To SHRINK. v. a. participle paſſ. ſprunł, 


ſorank, or ſbrunken, To make to ſhrink, 


Shakeſ} are. Taylor . 
SHRINK, ſ. [from the verb. 


1. Corrugation ; contraction into leſs com- 


paſs. | Woodward, 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or 
horrour. Daniel. 


SHRINKER. /. Tom print.] He who 
ſhrinks, | 


To SHRIVE. . a, [rchipan, Saxon.] To 


hear at conſeſſion. Cleaveland. 


SHU 
To SHRPVEL. v. n. e DotS.] 
To contract itſelf into wrinkles, Arbutb. 
To SHRY'VEL. v. a, To contract into 
SHRIVER. /. [from rise! A nor 
I . [from Prive,] A confeſſor. 
1 7 FS)ßate pere. 
SHRO D. ſ. [renud, Saxon. 
1. A ſhelter; a cover. Milton, 
2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſail ropes, ; Shakeſpeare, P 
To SHROUD. v. a. [from the noun. I 
1. To ſhelter; to cover from danger. 
2 "Knolles. Ralaigb. Waller. 
2. To dreſs for the grave. Donne. 


3. To clothe; to drefſs. 
Dryden. Adaiſ. 


4. To cover or conceal. 
To defend; to protect. 

To SHROUD. v. n. To harbour; to take 

ſnelter. :  Mikoms 


. , | ＋ 
SHRO\VETIDE. 2 J. {from fbrove, 
SHRO'VETUESDAY. 5 the preterite of 


ſerive.] The time of confeſſion; the day 
before Aſh-wednefeay or Lent. Jer. 
SHRUB. ſ. [repibbe, Saxon.] 
1. A buſh; a ſmall tree. T.cke. 
2. Spirit, acid, and ſugar mixed. 
SHRU'BBY. a. [from forab.] | 
1. Reſembling a ſhrub. Mortimer. 
2. Full of ſhrubs ;-buſky, Tſihon. 
To SHRUG. v. n. [| ſchricken, Dutch to 
tremble.] To expreſs horrour or diffatiſ- 
faction by motion of the ſhoulders or whole 
body. . Donne. Swift, 
To SHRUG. v. a. To contract or draw 
up. : udibras. 
SHRUG, ſ. [from the verb.] A motion of 
the ſhoulders uſually expreſſing diſlike or 


o 


averſion. Cleaveland. Swift, 
SHRUNK, The preterite and part. paſſ. of 
rink, 1 Maccabees, 
SHRU'NKEN, The part. paſſive of forink. 
- | Bacon. 


To SHU'DDER. v. 4. ¶ ſcbudren, Dutch. J 

To quake with fear, or with averſion. 

Dryden. Smith. 

To SHU'FFLE. v. a. [ITV xe ling, Saxon, a 
buſtle, a tumult. 


1. To throw into diſorder; to agitate tu- 


multuouſly, ſo as that one thing takes the 

place of another, Blackmore. 

2, To remove, or put by with ſome arti- 

fice or fraud. | Locke. 

2. To ſhake; to diveſt, Shakeſpeare. 

4. To change the poſition of cards with 

reſpect to each other. Bacon. 

5. To form tumultuouſly, or fraudulently, 

To SHU'FFLE. v. n, 

1. To throw the cards into a new order, 

ö Granville. 

2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; 

to evade fair queſtions. South. 

3- To 
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3. To ſtruggle; to ſhift, 


4. To move with an i 


SHU FFLE. /. gon the verb.] 
1. The act of diſordering things, or mak- 
ing them take confuſedly the place of each 

other. Bentley. 
2. A trick; an artifice, L' Eftrange. 

SHU FFLECAP. ſ. [ uffle and cap.] A play 
at Which money is ſhaken in a hat. 

| | 1 Arbuthnot, 

 SHU'FFLER. /. [from fyffle.] He who 
plays tricks o og * 

SHU'FFLINGLY. ad. {from ſbuffie.] With 

an irregular gait. 

To SHUN, v. 4. ſarcunian, Saxon.] To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to eſcape; 


SBakeſpeare. 
r gait, 


Shakeſpeare, 


to eſchew. Waller, 
SHU”NLESS. @. [from fbun.] Inevitable ; 
_ unavoidable, | ' "Shakeſpeare, 
ut; part, 


To SHUT. wv, a. preterite, 7 
| paſſive, t. [percran, Saxon; ſcbutten, 
t 


2. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 


© greſs; to make not open. Milton, 
2. To incloſe; to confine, Gal. 
3. To prohibit; to bar. Ailton. 
4. To exclude. Dryden. 


5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

g 8 | Deut, 

6. To Snur out, To exclude; to deny 

admiſſion, 
7. To SHuT 2p. To cloſe; to confine, 

Raleigb. 

8. To SHUT up, To conclude. Knoles, 

To =: V,n. To be cloſed; to cloſe 

1 . 


1 ak participial adiecli ve. Rid; clear; 


. IL Efirange, 
SHUT. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe; act of ſhutting. Dryden. 
4 = Small door or cover. Wilkins, 
*TTER. ſ. [from pur.] 
1. One that ſhuts. | 
2. A cover; a door, Dryden. 


SHUTTLE. . [ ſcbieeſpoele, Dutch; tatul, 
Iſlandick.] apes, with 4 the 
weaver ſhoots the croſs threads. Sandy:. 

SHU"TTLECOCK. ſ. [see SnirTLe- 
cock. ] A cork ftuck with feathers, and 
beaten backward and forward, Spenſer. 

SHY. a. ¶ ſchowe, Dutch; ſchifs, Italian. ] 
1. Reſerved ; not familiar; not free of be- 


haviour, Addiſon. 
2. Cautious ; wary ; chary. Hudibrat. 


3- Keeping at a diſtance; unwilling to 
approach, 
4. Suſpicious ; jealous; unwilling to ſuffer 
near acquaintance, | Southern, 


STBILANT. a. [ ſib:lans, Latin.] Hiſſing. 


older. 
SIBILA*TION. .. {from fi, Latin.] A 
hiſſing ſound, Bacon, 


Dryden, 


Locke, 7 


SVCKLER. 
SVCKLINESS. ſ. [from fickly.] Diſpoſition 


SI'CKLY. 3. 


Worris. 


0 
SI'CAMORE. J [ fcamorus, Latin.] A tree, 


eachay, 
To SVCCATE, v. a. [ ficco, Latin.] To dr, 
SICCA*TION. /. [from ficcate.] The 24 
of drying. ; 
SICCI'FICK. 4. [ ficcus and fro, Lat.] Cauſ. 
ing drineſs. 
SI'CCITY. /. [| ficcite, Fr, fiecitas, from 
Accus, Latin.] ,Drineſs; aridity; want of 
moiſture, | i ſemas. 
SICE. ſ. [ fx, French.] The number fx at 
dice, Dryden, 
SICH. ad, Such. See Svcn, Spenſer, 
SICK. . [reoc, Saxon; fieck, Dutc T 
1. Afflicted with diſeaſe. Cleaveland. 
2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion; 
ill in the ſtomach. 


3. Corrupted. Shakeſpeare, 

4. Diſguſted. Pope, 
To SICK. v. n. [from the noun. ] To fick- 
en; to take a diſeaſe, . Shakeſpeare, 
To SFCKEN. v. 4. from fich.] 

1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe. Prior. 

2. To weaken; to impair, Shakeſpeare, 


To SI'CKEN. v. . 
1. To grow fick; to fall into diſeaſe. 


| Bac, 
2. To be ſatiated; to be filled to diſguſt, 


Shakeſpeare, 
3. To be diſguſted or diſordered with ab- 
horrence. . Dryden, 


4. To grow weak; to decay; to languiſh, 
7 P 5 
STCK ER. a. [ ficker, Welſh; ſcher, Dutch.) 


Sure ; certain; firm. Spenſer. 
SI'CKER. ad. Surely; certainly, Spenſer, 
SI'CKLE. ſ. [ricol, Saxon; ichel, Dutch, 

from ſecale, or ficula, Latin.] The hook 

with which corn is cut; a reaping hook, 
Spenſer. South, 

SICKLEMAN. 7 /. [from fickle. } A reaper. 
| - Shakeſpeare. Sandy:, 


to ſickneſs; habitual diſeaſe. 
Shakeſpeare, Graunt. 


'SYCKLY. ad. [from fick.] Not in health. 


t Shakeſpeare, 

— 2 1 
thy; not ſound; not well; 
ſomewhat diſordered. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
2, Faint; weak; languid. Prior. 
To SI'CKLY. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To make diſeaſed; to taint with the hoe 


1. Not heal 


of diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 
SI'CKNESS. /. [from cl.] 

1. State of being diſeaſed. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Difeaſe ; malady, Matthew, Watts. 


3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. g. ſive, Saxon; fjde, Dutch. ] 
1, The parts of animals fortified by the 
ribs, l Spen ſer. 
2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any 
£4 7 4 PF Wilks. 
3. The 


other part, 
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4. The right or left. 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
5. Any kind of local reſpect. 
1 party; intereſt; faction; ſect. 8 
Sbaleſpeare. Spratt. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
oppoſition to another, Knoles. Tillorſon. 
SIDE. a. [from the noun.] Lateral; ob- 
lique; not direct; being on either ſide. 
Hooker, Exodus. 
To SIDE. v. n. [from the noun,] To take 
a party; to engage in a faction. 5 
King Charles. Digby. Swift. 
S]/ DEBOARD. ſ. { fide and board. ] The 
fide table on which conveniencies are placed 
for thoſe that eat at the other table, 
| 205 Dryden. 
SI'DEBOX, f L fide and box.] Seat for the 
ladies on the fide of the theatre. Pope. 
SI'DEFLY, ſ. An inſect. Derbam. 
To SVDLE, v. n. [from ſide.] To go with 
the body the narroweſt way. Swift. 
SI'DELONG. 3. [ fide and lang.] Lateral; 
. oblique; not in front; not direct. 
Dryden. Locke. 


Milton. 


SI'DELONG. ad. 
1. Laterally; obliquely; not in purſuit; 
not in oppoſition. Dryden. 
2. On the ſide. Evelyn. 

SIDER. ſ. See CIP Ea. 


SIDERAL. a. [from dus, Latin. ] Starry; 


aſtral. | Milton, 
SIYDERATED. a. [from fideratus, Latin. ] 
Blaſted ; planet - ſtruck. Brown. 
SIDERA'TION. q. [ fderation, Fr. ſideratio, 
Latin.] A ſudden mortification; a blaſt ; 
or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe. Ray. 
SIDESADDLE, /. Lide and ſaddle.] A wo- 
man's ſeat on horſeback. 
SI'DESMAN.. ſ. [ fide and man.] An aſſiſt- 
ant to the church- warden. Ayliffe, 
SIDEWAYS. 7 ad. [from fide and way, or 
SI'DEWISE. 2vije,] Laterally ; on one 
fide, op apt Newton, 
SIEGE. . [ge, French. ] 
1. The act of beſetting a fortified place; 


a leaguer. Knolles, 
2. Any continued endeavour to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion, : Dryden. 
3. [Siepe, French. ] Seat; throne, Spenſ, 
4. Place; claſs; rank, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Stool. ö Brown, 
To SIEGE. v. a. [Heger, French.] To be- 
ſiege. Spenſer. 


SIEVE, /. [from fift.] Hair or lawn ſtrained 


upon a hoop, by wiich flower is ſeparated 


from bran; a boulter; a ſearce. Dryden, 


1F<an, Saxon; /iften 
Dotch. ] e ee 
1. To ſeparate by a ſieve. Wotton, 
2. To ſeparate; to part, Dryden, 
To examine; to try. Hooker. 


81 Frkk. J. (from ft.] He who f. 


4 
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s10 was ufed by the Saxons for victory: as, 


Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigward, vic= 
torious preſerver. Gibſon, 


To SIGH, v. n. Fe rice xxan, Saxon ʒ 


ſuchten, Dutch. 


To emit the breath au- 
dibly, as in grief, | 


Mark. Prior. Arbutbnot and Popes 
To SICH, v. a. | 


SIGH. /. [from the verb.] A violent and 


To lament; to mourn. 
Prior. 


audible emiſſion of breath which has been 
long retained. g Taylor. 


SIGHT. { [zep15e, Saxon; ficht, gefichts 


Dutch. ] a 
I. Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of ſee- 
ing. | Bacon. 


2. Open view; a ſituation in which no- 


thing obſtructs the eye. Dryden. 
3. Act of ſeeing or beholding. Dryden. 
4. Notice; knowledge. abe. 
5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. Dryden. 


6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
points fixed to guide the eye: as, the /ipbfx 
of a quadrant, Shakeſpeare 
7. Spectacle ; ſhow ; thing wonderful to 
be ſeen, Sidney, Exodus. 
SI'GHTED. a, [from fight.) Seeing in a 
particular manner, It is uſed only in com- 
poſition, as guichſigbt, ſbortſigbied. | 

| e AYE. 
SI'GHTFULNESS, ſ. Ifrom fight and full. 


Perſpicuity; clearneſs of fight, Sidney. 
SI'GHTLESS, a. [from fighbt.] 
1. Wanting ſight; blind. Popes 


2. Not ſightly; offenſive to the eye; un- 
pleaſing to look at. Shakeſpeare. 
SI'GHTLY. a. [from fight. Pleaſing to 
the eye; ſtriking to the view. 
SI'GIL. /. | fgillum, Latin,] Seal. Dryden. 
SIGN. . | figne, French; fgnum, Latin. 
1. A token of any thing; that by whi 
any thing is ſhown, Hooker. Holder, 
2. A wonder; a miracle. Exzek. Milton. 
3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice 
what is ſold within. Donne. 
4. A monument; a memorial. Numb. 
5. A conſtellation in the zodiack. Dryd. 
6. Note of reſemblance. ' 


7, Enſign. _ Milton, 
8. Typical repreſentation ; ſymbol. 
_ Brerewood, 


9. A ſubſcription of one's name: as, a 
ſign manual, | 
To SIGN. v. 4. [ge, Latin. ] 
1. To mark, Shakeſpeare. 


2. [ Signer, French. ] To ratify by hand or 
Dryden 


ſeal. rydens 
3. To betoken; to ſignify; to repreſent 
typically. | Taylor. 


SIGNAL. ſ. [ fgnal, French; ſennale, Spa- 

niſh. ] Notice given by a fignal ; a fign that 
gives notice. ; Dryden, 
SI'GNAL- 
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SI'GNAL. 4. V French,] - Eminent; 
memorable; i 1 Cds 


| 8 J. {from fgnal.] Qual lity of 


8 remarkable or memo 
5 S. 
To SPCNALIZE. ». 4. naler, French. ] 
To make eminent; to 3 
Sæuiſt. 

SUGNALLY. ad. ¶ from fignal.] Eminent- 


uy ;. remarkably; memorably. South, 

FAT JON, m Latin, | Sign 

2585 ; aft of ane 1. 
ATURE. ſ. LHgrature, French. ] 

fgn- or mark imprefied upon any 

8 . a mark, Watts. 

* k upon any matter, particularly 


9 ants, by which their nature or me- 
inal uſe is pointed out. More. 
Proof; evidence. Rogers. 
Fox 4. [Among printers. ] Some letter or figure 
inguiſh different ſheets, 

SVGNATURIST. from. fgnature.] One 

who holds the doctrine of fignatures, 
Brown, 

Nr. . e, French.] A feal 
commonly uſed the ſeal-manual of a 
— " Dryden. 

SIGNIFICANCE, 

SIGNTFICANCY. $ f [from fab. 
1. Power of fignifying; meaning. Stilling. 
2. Force; ener ower of impreſſing 
_—_ . 
3· Importance; moment; conſequence, 

Addiſon. 

SIENIFICANT, a. [ fignifiant, Fr. fignifi- 
cam, Latin, ] 

1. Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the ex- 
ternal mark. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Betokening; ſtanding as a fign of ſome- 
thing. Raleigh. 
3. Re- or repreſentative in an emi- 
ment degree. Hoaſer . 
4. Important; momentous, 

SIENVFICANTLY. ad, | from fignificant.] 
With force of expreſſion. Soutb. 


SIGNIFICA”TION. ,. [ fgnificatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of making known by figns, 


South, 


2. Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 
. Holder. 
SICNIFICATIVE. a. [ fgnifcatif,, French, 
from ſignify. ] 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 
Brerewood, 
2. © orcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive. Camden. 
SIGNVF ICATORY. . {from gniſy. 1 That 
which fignifies or betokens. Taylor. 
To SYGNIFY. v. 4. [ fgnifico, Latin. 
x. To declare by ſome token or ſigu. Dryd. 
2. To mean; to expreſs, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To import; to weigh, Taylor. 
4 To make Known. Swift, 


SIL 


To SI'GNIFY, v. n. To expreſs Meaning 
with force. Ben. Tobnſo, 
SI'GNIORY. /. [| frignoria, Italian: | Lord. 
ſhip; dominion. Daniel. 
SI/GNPOST. ſ. [In and p2f.] Thar upon 


which a ſign hangs, | Ben. Fabnſm, 
SIKER, ad. The old word for ſure, or 
of urely, Spen enſer. 


SPKERNESS, . [from fiker,]- Sureneſs; 
ſafety. 
1 3 — 8 5 . [Hlence, French; flentiun, 
tin | 
1. The Rate of holding peace. Milton, 
2. Habitual taciturnity; not Joquacity, 


Shakeſpeare, 

3. Seerecy. 
4. Stilnefs; not noiſe. Pope. 
Not mention. Million. 


SILENCE. interj, An authoritative reſtraint 


of ſpecch. Shakeſpeare, 
To SPLENCE. v. 4a. [pm the noun, | To 
Mill; to oblige to hold peace. 
Shakeſpeare. che 
STLENT. a. { filens, Latin] 
1. Not ſpeaking; mute. Pſalms, 
2, Not talkative; not loguacieus,: 


3. Still; having no noiſe, Milton, 
4. Wanting efficacy, Milton, 
$5 Not mentioning. Millan. 
SFLENTLY. ad. (pom fllent.] 
1. Without ſpeec Dryden, 
2. Without noiſe. Dryden. 
„Without mention. Lecke, 


SLI CIOs. 4. [from cilicium,] Made of 
hair. Brown 

SILVCULOSE. 4. [ flicula, Latin. ] Hoſky ; 
full of huſks. Didi 

SILVGINOSE. 4. [ fligineſas, Lat.] Made 


of fine wheat. Dia, 
SFLIQUA. J. 8 1 
1. Ncarat of which fix make a ſcruple. 


2. The ſeed-veſſel, huſk, cod, or, ſhell of 
ſuch plants. as are of the pulſe Kind. Di#, 
SI'LIQUOSE, 1 3. [from fliqua, Latin. ] 
SI'LIQUOQUS, $ Having a pod, or capſula. 


. Arbuthnot, 
SILK. 1 Creole, Saxon, ] 
1. The thread of the worm that turns af- 
terwards to a butterfly, Sbaleſpeare. 
2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread. 


Knolle, 

SI'LKEN. a. {from filk,}] 
1. Made of it. Milton. 
2. Soft; tender. | Dryden. 
3. Dreſſed in filk. Shakefdeare. 


SILKME'RCER. /. L/ and mercer.] A 
dealer in filk. 


SILKWE/AVER. J. Li and wenne. ] One 


whoſe trade is to weave filken rae = 


SI'LEWORM. / ili and worm. =} "Ihe 
worm that 1 ak. 
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SULVER, a. 


 S'MILAR, 


SIM 
SILKY: 4. [from ill.] 
1. Made of filk, 


2. Soft; f liant. . 


SILL. .. Irsl, Saxon; ſulle, Dutch. | The 
timber or ſtone at the foot of the door, 

Swift. 

SIYLLABUB. ſ. Curds made by milking up- 


on vinegar. | Wotton, . 
SI'LLILY, ad. [from filly.] In a ſilly man- 


ner; ſimply ; fooliſhly, Dryden. 
SI'LLINESS. f. [from filly.) Simplicity; 

weakneſs; harmleſs folly, L' Efirange, 
SI'LLY. a. | /elig, id pon 


1. Hatmleſs ; innocent; inoffenſive ; plain; 


artleſs. : 
2. Weak ; helpleſs. Spenſer, 
3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. Watts. 


$I'LLY HOW. /. Crelix, happy, and heopx.] 
The meinbrane that covers the head of the 
fœtus. Brown. 
SILT, ſ. Mud; lime, Hale. 
SI'LVAN. a. [from ſilua, Latin. ] Woody; 


full of woods. Dryden. 


SILVER, ſ. Creolpen, Sax. filver, Dutch. ] 
I. Silver is a white and hard metal, next 
in weight to gold. Watts. 
2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. Pope. 

Money made of filver, 


1. Made of filver, ; Gen:fes, 
2. White like filver, Spenſer, 
3. Having a pale luſtre. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Soft of voice. | Spenſer. 
To SILVER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I, To cover ſuperficially with filver. 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. To 2dorn with mild luſtre, Pope. 


SELVERBEAT ER. ſ. J ver and bear. ] One 
that foliates ſilver. Boyle. 
SILVERLY. ad. {from ſilver.) With the 
appearance of filver, SEakeſpeare. 


 SILVERSMITH. ſ. [Aver and ſmith.] 


; One that works in ſilver. Acts. 

FLVERTHISTLE. 

SILVERWEED. / Plants. 

SI'LVERTREE. ſ. [ conocarpedendron, Lat.] 
A plant. Milton, 


SILVERY. a. [from fiiver,] Beſprinkled 
with filyer. Dunciad. 
SI'MAR, f. [| fmarre, French.] A woman's 
robe, Dryden, 
a, ¶ fimilaire, Fren, from 
S{UMILARY, foralis, Latin. ] 
1. Homogeneous ; having one part like 
another, Beyle. 
2. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. 
Hate, 
SIMILARITY, ſ. {from fimilay.] Like- 
nels. Arbuthnot. 


1 [Juni, Latin. ] A compariſon 
a 


by which any thing is illuſtrated or apgran- 
&zed, Shakeſpeare. 


SIM 


SIMTLITUDE. ſ. [ fmilitudo, Latin. ] 

1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance, Bacon. South, 
2. Compariſon ; ſimile, Motton. 

SI'MITAR, ſ. A crooked or falcated ſword 
with a convex edge. 

To SI'MMER. v». u. To boil gently; to 
boil with a gentle hiſſing. Boyle. 

SUMNEL. /. [ /imnellus, low Latin. ] A kind 
of ſweet bread or cake. 

SI'MONY. 1 [ fmonie, French; ſimonia, 
Latin.] The crime of buying or ſelling 
church preferment. Garth, 

To SU/MPER. v. a. [from rp; mbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holiday, Skinner, ] To ſmile; 
generally to ſmile fooliſhly, Sidney. 

SI'MPER, /, [from the verb.] Smile; ge- 


nerally a fooliſh ſmile. Pope. 


SIMPLE. 2. [ frplex, Lotin.] 

1. Plain; artleſs; unſkilled; undeſigniang; 
ſincere; harmleſs. Hooker, 
2. Uncompounded; unmingled ; fingle ; 
only one; plain; not complicated. Watts. 
. Silly ; not wife; not cunning. Prov. 
SIMPLE. ſ. { fmple, French. ] A ſimple in- 
gredient in a medicine; a drug; an herb, 
; Temple. 

To SIMPLE. v. n. To gather ſimples, 
| : Garth, 
SI'MPLESS. ,, [ fimplefſe, French. ] Simpli- 


city ; fillineis, folly. Spenſer. 


y 
SI' MPLENESS. ſ. ſtrom fimgle.] The qua- 
lit of being ſimple. Shakejp. Digby. 
SI'MPLER. ſ. from firiple.}] A ſimpliſt; 

an herbariſt. | 

SY/MPLETON, ſ. [from fimbie,] A fiily 
mortal; a trifler ; a fooliſh fellow. ; 
| I. Eftrange. 

SIMPLICITY. f. # fmpiicitas, Latin. } 
1. Plainneſs; articfineſs; not ſubtilty; 


net cunning; not deceit. Sine. 
2. Plainneſs; not ſubtilty; not abfiruſe- 
neſs. Hammond. 
3. Plainneſs; not finery. Dryden. 
4. Singleneſs; not compoſiticn ; ſtate of 
being uncompounded. Brown. 


5. Weakneſs; ſillineſs. Heoler. Prov. 
SI'MPLIST, ,. [from fimple.] One ſkilled 

in ſimples. Brerun. 
SI'MPLY. ad. [from fimple.] 

1. Without art; without ſubtilty; plain, 


ly ; artleſsly. | Milton. 
2. Of itſelf; without addition. FHeoker. 
3. Merely; ſole'y, Hooker, 
4. Fooliſkly ; ſillily. 

SI'MULAR.” / [from fimule, Latin.] One 


that counterteits. Spakeſpeare. 
SIMULATION, .. T fimulatio, Lat, | That 
part of hypocriſy which pretends that to 
be which is not. Hacer., 
SIMULTANEOUS, 4. [ fimultareus, Lat.] 
Acting together ; exiſting az the ſame time. 
. 8 Glarwilles 
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SIN 


SIN. / fr in, Sax]. 


1. An act againſt the Jaws of God; a vio- 
lation of the Jaws of religion, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Dariel. Watts. 


To SIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1, To neglect the laws of religion; to vio- 
late the laws of religion, Pſalms, 
2. To offend againſt right, Shakeſpeare. 


SINCE. ad. formed by contraction from 


Sithbence, or fith thence, from rise, Sax. ] 
1. Becauſe that. Locke. 
2. From the time that. Pepe. 
3. Ago; before this. Sidney. 


SINCE, prepeſtion. After; reckoning from 


ſome time paſt to the time preſent. 


SINcE-RE. 2. [ fincerus, Lat, ſincere, Fr.] 
2. Unhurt; uninjured, | . e 
''To SING. v. 4. 5 


2. Pure; unmingled. Atterbury. 
3. Honeſt; undiſſembling; uncorrupt. 


f | Milton, 
SINCERELY. ad. [from fincere.] Honeſt- 


ly ; without hypocriſy. Watts, 


. SINCE'RENESS. i 
SINCERITY, / [/ncorite, Fr. 


2. Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 
8 : ers. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy, Pope. 


- SYNDON. /. [Latin.} A fold; a wrapper. 
Bacon. 
SINE. F. f fnus, Latin.] A right fine, in 
geometry, is a right line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly upon the di- 
ameter drawn from the other end of that 
arch. Harris, © 


SINECURE. ſ. [ fine, without, and cara, 


care, Lat.] An office which has revenue 


without any employment. Garth, 
SI'NEW. ſ. ſren;e, Sax. ſenexven, Dut.] 


x. A tendon ; the ligament by which the 
Dryden. 


compactneſs ; as, money is the fecit of 
# , 0 | - - Dryden, 
3- Muſcle or nerve. Davies. 


- To Sl NEW. v. 4. from the noun.] To 

Enit as by ſinews. Not in uſe, Sbabeſp. 
SINEWED. a. [from /inexw. ] NM 

1. Furnithed with finews. 


Dryden. 
2. Strong; firm; vigorous. Shakeſpeare, 


- SYNEWSHRUNK, . { fnew and forunk, ] 
A horſe is iaid to be /ineww /orunkt when he 


has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued that 
he becomes gaunt-beliied.. Farriy's Dies. 


- SYNEWY. 4. from neu.] „ | 
1. Conſiſting of a finew ; nervous. Derne. 


2. Strong; nervous; vigorous ; forcible, 
| * "Shakeſpeare. Hale. 


4 , 


Milt on, 


-* uy 


SIN 


2. Wicked ; not obſervant of religion; 
contrary to religion, Milton, Souib. 


SINFULLY. ad. [from finful. Þ Wickedly, 


not piouſly ; not according to the ordinance 
of God. South, - 


 SINFULNESS, /. [from finful.] Aliens 


tion from God; neglect or violation of the 
duties of religion; contrariety to religiou 
goodnefs, | Milton. Mali. 

To SING. v. a. preterite, I ſang, or ſurg; 
participle paſſ. ſung. [rin zan, Saxon; ir. 
gia, Iſlandick; finghen, Dur. ] 


1. To form the voice to melody ; to arti. 

culate mufically. + Du. 

2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately, 
5 Cant, 

3. To make any ſmall or fhrill noiſe, 

| Shakeſpeare, 

4. To tell in poetry. Pricr, 


1. To relate or mention in poetry. Milter, 

2. To celebrate; to give praiſes to, 

3. To utter harmoniouſly, Sbateſpeart. 
To SINGE. v. a. [rænzan, Sax. 2 

Dutch. ] To ſcorch; to burn ſlighthy or 

ſuperficially, ; L' Eftrange, 
SINGER. ſ. [from ing.] One that fings; 

one whoſe profeſſion or buſineſs is to fing, 


M aller. 
SLNGINGMASTER. . [ fng and mafter.] 
One who teaches to fing. Addiſon, 


SINGLE, a. [ fngatzs, Lat.] 
x. One; not double; not more than one, 


South, 
2. Particular; individual. Watt, 
3- Not compounded. ' Watt, 
4. Alone ; having no companion ; having 
no aſſiſtant. = 5 Den ban. 
5. Unmarried. h Dryden, 
6. Not complicated; not duplicated, 
| | Bacon, 
7. Pore; uncortupt; not double minded; 
fimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. Matt. 
3. That in which one is oppoſed to one. 
1 Dryd, 


To SINGLE. v. a. {from the adjective.] 
1. To chuſe out from among others. 

5 ; Breton. Milt, 

2. To ſequefter ; to withdraw. Hooker, 

3. To take lone. Heoker, 

4. To ſerarate. _ | Yah 

SIUNGLENESS. ſ. [from ſingle. ] Simpli- 

city; ſincerity ; honeſt plainneſs. Hooker, 

SI'NGLY.” ad. {from figle. n 
t. Individually; particularly. Taylor. 
2. Only; by himſelf. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Withour partners or aſſociates. Pope. 
4. Honeſtly ; ſimply; ſincerely. : 
SINGULAR. 8. | firguiicr, Fr. ſingulans, 

Lat.] 
1. Single; not complex; not compound. 
2 * * atti, 
2. [In 


** 


SI 


1 [lo grammar.] Expreſſing only one; 
not plural, © Locke. 
3. Particular 3 vnexampled, 


Denham, Female Quixotte. 


4. Having ſomething not common to 0- 


thers. Tillotfon. 
5. Alone that of which there is but one. 
; Addiſon, 


SINGULA'RITY. ſ. [ fngularite, Fre] 
1, Some character or quality by which one 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. Tillotſen. 
2, Any thing remarkable; a curioſity, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 
Hooker. 
4. Character or manners different from 
thoſe of others. | South, 
To SINGULARITZE: v. a, [ ſe fingulari- 
er, Fr.] To make ſingle. 
SINGULARLY. ad. from fingnlar.] - Par- 
ticularly ; in a manner not common to 
„ South, 
SI'NGULT. g. [ fngultus, Lat.] A ſigh. 


Spenſer. 

SI'NISTER. 3. | finifter, Latin. ] 

1. Being on the left hand; left; not right; 
not dexter. | Dryden. 
2. Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating 
from honeſty ; unfair, South, 
3- Unlucky ; inauſpicious. Ben, Johnſon, 

SINISTROUS. &. [ fnifter, Lat.] Abſurd; 
perverſe ; wrong-headed. 

SINISTROUSLY. ad. from finiftrous.] 
1. With a tendency to the left, Brown, 

2. Perverſely ; abſurdly. 

To SINK. v. n. pret. I ſurk, anciently ſank ; 
part, ſunk or ſunken, [rencan, Saxon 
enten, German.] | 
1, To fall down through any medium; 
not to ſwim ; to go to the bottom. Milton, 
2. To fall gradually. 2 Kings. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 

| <1 Jaw; 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 

Addiſen. 

5. To loſe or want prominence. Dryden, 

6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 

| Milton, 

7. To be received ; to be impreſſed. Locke, 

8. To decline; to decreaſe ; to decay, 

; : Addiſon, 

9. To fall into reſt or indolence. Addiſon. 


10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 


former; to tend to ruin, 
To SINK. v. 4. | 
1. To put under water; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floating. | Bacon, 
2. To delve; to make by delving. Boyle. 
3. To depreſs 3 to degrade. Prior. 
4. To plunge into deſtruction. 
5. To make to fall. Woodward, 
6. To bring low; to diminiſh in quantity. 


Addiſon, 


Dryden. 


B entley, | 


Shakeſp. 


SIR 


7, To cruſh; to overbear; to depreſs, ©! 
f - Pope. 

8. To leſſen; to diminiſh. Rogers. 

9. To make to decline. Rowe. 


10. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal ; to intervert, 


Swift, 

SINK. ſ. [rinc, Saxon. ] 
1. A drain; 2a jakes. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
| Ben. Fobnſon. 


SI'NLESS, a. {from fin.] Exempt from 
fi A 


in. Milton. Rogers. 
SI'NLESSNESS, /. [from finleſs. ] Exempti- 
on from fin. | Boyle. 
SINNER. ſ. [from n.] 
1. One at enmity with God; one not tru- 


ly or religiouſly good. South, * 


2. An offender; a criminal. Pope. 
SI'NOFFERING. /. [ fin and offering.] An 
expiation or ſacrifice for fin, Exodus. 
SI'NOPER, or Sinople, ſ. A ſpecies of 
earth ; ruddle, | Ainſworth, 
To SI'NUATE. v. 4. [us, Latin. } To 
bend in and out, Weodawward. 
SINUA'TION, ſ. [from finuate, ] A bending 
in and out, Hale. 
S'NUOUS. 2. { finueux, Fr, from finus, 
Latin, ] Bending in and out. Brown, 
SI'NUS. ſ. [Latin.] i 
1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the 

land. 7: Burnett. 
2. Any fold or opening. | 
To SIP. 5 a. [res Saxon; ſpppen, Dut.] 
1. To drink by ſmall draughts. Pope. 
2. To drink in ſmall quantities. Milton, 
3. To drink out of. Dryden. 
To SIP. w. =». To drink a ſmall quantity. 


Dryden, : 
SIP. /. [from the verb.] A-ſmall draught ; 


as much as the mouth will hold. Milton, 
SI'PHON. ſ. ſoigor.] A pipe throu 

which liquors are conveyed. Thomſon. 
SI'PPER. ſ. [from p.] One that fips, | 
SVPPET. ſ. [from p.] A ſmall fop, + 


SIR. [ fre, Fr. 1 Ital. ſenor, Spaniſh. ] 
0 


I. The wor reſpe& in compellation. 
Shakeſpearg. 

2. The title of a knight or baronet, 
Bacon. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 

1 | Shakeſpeare. 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which. 

one of our kings knighted in a fit of good. 

humour. 3 

SIRE. ſ. [ fire, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 
1, A father, in poetry, Prior. 
2. It is uſed of beaſts: as, the horſe had a 
good fre, f 


3. It is uſed in compoſition : as, grand- 


fire. 
SI'REN. ſ. [Lat.] A goddeſs who enticed 
men by ſinging, and devoured them. Shes 


3 siRV. 


Audiſn. 
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' SISTERHOOD. ,. [from f#r.] 


r 
SIRVASIS. f. [eiglacig.] An inflimma- 


tion of the brain and its membrane, through 
an exceſſive heat of the ſun. Did. 


SIRIUS. 4 [Latin.] The dogftar. 
SIRQO'CCO, 


J. [Italian.] The ſouth-eaſt 
or Syrian wind. .* Milton, 
SI'RRAH. /. [ fir, ba! Minſbew.] A com- 
pellation of reproach and inſult. 
L' Eftrange, 
STROP. 9 f. [Arabick.] The juice of 
SI'RUP. | 
Sidney. 
STRUPED. 2. [from firup.] Sweet, like 
firup; bedewed with fweets. Drayton. 
SI'RUPY. @. [from firup.] Reſembling 
ſirup. „ 
SIS E. ſ. Contracted from affize. Donne. 
SI'SKIN. ſ. A bird; a green finch. 
SISTER. /. [rpeorren, Sax. zufter, Dut.] 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 
correlative to brother. Job. 
2. One of the ſame faith; a chriſtian. 
One of the ſame nature, human being. 


James. 
3. A weman of the ſame kind. 
= | Shakeſpeare. 
4- One of the ſame kind; one of the 
dame office. - _ Pope. 
SI'STER in law. ſ. A huſband or wite's 
ſiſter. Ruth, 
1. The office or duty of a fifter. Dantel. 
2. A fer of fifters. 


3. A number of women of the ſame order. 


; Addiſon, 
SYSTERLY. 2. [from ger.] Like a fitter ; 
: becoming a fifter, Shakeſprare. 
To SIT. v. ». preterite, I far. [n, Go- 
thick; preran, Sax. ſerten, Dutch. } 
7, To reſt upon the buttocks. May. 
2. To perch. Bourd, 
3. To be in a ſtate of reft, or idlenefs, 
Milton. 
4. To be in any local poſition, Milian. 
4. To reſt as a weight or burthen. Tayhy. 
6. To ſettle; to abide. Alilten. 
7. To brood; to incubare. Bacon, 
8. To be acjufted ; to be with reſpect to 
Stneſs or unfitneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
9. To be placed in order to be painted. 
| Garth. 
10. To be in any fitoaticn or condition. 
| Bacon. 
1. To be fixed, as an aſſembly, 
12, To de placed at the table, Lube, 
3. To exerciſe authority. Milton. 
14. To be in any folemn aſſembh as a 


mem er. : x Mac; 

14. To SiT den. To begin a fiege, 
BT” Fi. Clarendon, 
3%. To $17 . To teſt; to ceaſe ſa- 
tryh2c. 8 Repers, 


vegetables boiled with ſugar, 


| SIX 
17. To Str down, To ſettle 3 to fix 2. 
bode. Spenſer, 
18. To S1T out, To be without engage. 
ment or employment. Sanderſon, 
19. Ts Str up. To riſe from lying to 
fi:ting. Luke, 
20. To SIT up, To watch; not to g0 


to bed. Ben. Jobnſon, 
To SIT. v. 3. 
1. To keep the ſeat upon. Pricr. 


2. To place on a ſeat. Bacon. 
3. To be ſettled to do bußneſs. Addiſon, 
SITE. ſ. [Lhus, Lat.] Situation; local po- 
ſition. i ES) 7 Bentley, 
SI'TFAST. ſ. [it and faf.] A hard knob 
growing under the ſaddle, 
SITH. ad. [ ride, Saxon.] Since; ſeeing 
that, | Heer, 
SITHE. F. [rife, Saxon.] The inſtrument 
of mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right 
angles to a long pole. Peacbam. Craſhaw, 


SFTHENCE. ed. Since; in latter times, 


| Sper er. 

SITHES. /. Times. Spenſer, 

SI'THNESS. ad. Since. Spenſer, 
war bug [from it.] 

1. One that fits. _ Baton, 

2. A bird that broods. Mortimer. 


SFTTING. /. [from fir. ] 
I. The poſture of fitting on a ſeat. 
2. The att of reſting on a ſeat. Pſalm, 
3- A time at which one exhibits himſelf 
to a painter. | Dryden, 
4- A meeting of an aſſembly. Bacon, 
5- A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. Locke, 
6. A time for which one fits without riſ- 
ing. | Dryden. 
7. Incubation, Add. ſon. 


 SFTUATE. , t. a. from fitvs, Latin. ] 


1. Placed with reſpect to any thing elſe, 


Bacon, 

2. Placed ; confifling. Milton. 
SITUATION. 1. [from fituate. ] 

7, Local reſpe& ; poſition. Addiſon, 

2. Condition ; ſtate. Rogers. 


SIX. g. {| fx, French.] Twice three; one. 


more than five, Brown, 
SIX ard ſeven. ſ. To be at fix and ſeven, 
is to be in a ſtate of diſorder and confuſi- 


on. Shakeſpeare. 
SI'XPENCE. /. [/ and pence.] A coin; 
helf a ſhilling. Pope, 


SIXSCOFRE, a. [fix and ſcore.] Six times 
twenty. Sandys, 
SIXTEEN, 3. [rix gj ne, Sax. ] Six and ten, 
aylor, 


SI'XTEENTH. a, [rixzes; a, Sax, ] The 


fixth from the tenth. | 1 Chron, 
SIXTH. a. ſfixca, Sax.] The firſt after 
the fifth; the ordinal of fix, Bacon. 


SIXTH, /. [from the adjective.] A fixth 
; 4 Chezne. 
SI'XTBLY- 


part. 
f + 


In. 
SKE'PTICK. g. [oxtnTojucs, 


SKE 


6 /XTHLY. ad. from fix. ] In the fixth 
place. Bacon. 
SI'XTIETH. a. ſ[r:x=e070pa, Sax.) The 
tenth fix times repeated, 
SI'XTY. @. [TI xxIZ, Sax.] Six times ten. 
= Brown. 
SEE EH 
1. Bulk; quantity of ſuperſicies; compa- 
rative magnitude, | Raleigh. 
2. A ſettled quantity, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Figurative bulk; condition, Swift, 
4. Any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance, 
To SIZE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To adjufi, or arrange according to ſize. 
a Dryden, 
2. To ſettle; to fix, Bacon, 
To cover with glutinous matter; to be- 
mear with fize. 
SI ZED. a. [from fize,] Having a parti- 
cular magnitude. Shakeſpeare, 
SI'ZEABLE. a. {from ſize, ] Rezfonably 
bulky, Arbutbnat. 
SI'ZER, or Serwitor. ſ. A certain rank of 
ſtudents in the univerſities. Corbet. 
SIZ ERS. ſ. See SCISSARS. 
SI'ZINESS, f. [from y.] Glutinouſ- 
neſs; viſcoſity. Fleyer. 


SIZ V. 4. [from e.] Viſcous; glutinous. 


Arbuthnot, 
SKA'DDLE. ſ. [rec atnpre, Sax. ] Hurt; 
damage. Diet. 


SKA DDONs. . The embryos of bees. 
sSkrION. ,, 


Bailey. 
eſcaigne, French. ] A knot 
of thread or filk wound. Ben. Jobnſen. 
SKAI'NSMATE. ſ. A meſſmate. 

Shakeſpeare. 
SKATE. /. [re ada, Saxon, ] 
1. A flat ſca fiſh. x 
2. A fort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſlid- 
ing 6n the ice. Themſon, 
SKE"AN. ſ. A ſhort ſword; a knife, 
| | Bacon, 
SKEG. . A wild plum. | 
SKE'GGER. ſ. Skeggers, are bred of ſuch 
ſick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea. 
| Waltsn, 


SKELETON, fende, Greek.] 


1, Ihe bones of the body preſerved toge- 
ther as much as can be in their natural 
ſituation, | Dryden. 
2, The compages of the principal parts. 
1 5 8 Hale. 
SKE'LLUM. /. [Aelm, German.] A vil- 
lain; a ſcoundrel. Skinner. 
SKEP, ſ. [et phen, lower Sax, to draw. 
Skep 1s a ſort of baſket, narrow at the 
bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn 
Tuſjer. 
One who 
duubts, or pretends to doubt of every thin: , 
| Decay of Piety, Blackmore, 


Digby. 


SKI 
SKE'PTICAL. a. [from fleptick.} Doubt- 
fol; pretending to univerſal doubt. 


Bentley. 
SKE'PTICISM, ſ. Univerſal doubt; pre- 
tence or profeſſion of univerſal doubt. 
q Dryden. 
SKETCH, q. ¶ ſchedula, Latin.] An out- 
line ; a rough draught; a firſt plan. 
| Addiſons 
To SKETCH. v. ». [from the noun, ] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 
2, To plan, by giving the firſt or principal 
notion. N 
SKE'WER, ſ. [ Atere, Daniſh.] A wooden 
or iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form, 
King. 
To SKE/WER. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To 
faſten with ſkewers. 
SKIFF, ſ. [eſguife, Fr. ſcapha, Latin.] A 
ſmall light boat. Brown, Swift, 
SKVLFUL. a, [il and full,} Knowing; 
qualified with kill, | Tatler. 
SKI'LFULLY. ad. [from far/ful.} With 
ſkill ; with art; with uncommon ability; 
dexterouſly, Broome. 


SKI'LFULNESS. ſ. [from ftilful.] Art; 


ability; dextrouſneſs. ſalus. 
SKILL. ſ. { fil, Iſlandick.] | 
1. Knowledge of any practice or art; rea- 
dineſs in any practice; knowledge; dex- 
terity. Milton. 
2. Any particular art. Hooker, 
To SKILL. v. . [ filia, Iſlandick.] 
1. To be knowing in; to be dextrous at. 
EE”  Whitgifies 
2. To differ; to make difference to in- 
tereſt; to matter. ; Hooker. 


SKI'LLED. a. {from fill.] Knowing; 


dextrous; acquainted with. Milton. 
SKULLESS. 4. [from fill.) Wanting art. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SKI'LLET. ſ. [eſcuellette, Fr.] A ſmall 
kettle or boiler. Shakeſpeare. 
To SKIM. v. a. [properly to ſcum. ] 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by 
paſſing a veſſel a little below the ſurface, 
| 15 Prior. 
2. To take by ſkimming. Addiſon. 
3. To bruſh the ſurface ſlightly ; to paſs 
very near the ſurface, Dryden, 
4. To cover ſuperficially, Dryden. 


To SKIM, v. 2. To pals lightly; to glide. 


along. Pope. 
SKI'MBLESKAMBLE. a. Wandering 3 

wild, | Shakeſpeare. 
SKI'MMER, /. [from im.] A ſhallow 

veſſel with which the ſcum is taJen off, 


Mortimer, 


SKI'MMILK, ,. Aim and mit.] Milk 
from which the cream has been taken. 


SKIN. . [ finc', Daniſh. 
J. Lin, | J — 


King. 
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SK1. SK 


1. The natural covering of the fleſh. It SKI'RRET, ſ. [/fſarum, Lat.] A plant, 
conſiſts of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or Miller, 
ſcarf ſkin, which is *thin and inſenfible, SKIRT. /. [ ftiorte, Swediſh. ] 

and the cutis, or inner ſkin, extremely 1. The looſe edge of a garment; that 
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ſenſible. | Dryden. part which hangs looſe below the waiſt, 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is 2 from Sbale ts 
animals to make parchment or leather. 2. The edge of any part of the dre 
3- The body; the perſon. L Eftrange. Addiſon, 
To SKIN. v. a. [from the noon, ] 3. Edge; margin ; border; ne part, 
1. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt of the ſkin, Spenſer, 
94 To SKIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
2. To cover with the ſkin. border; 10 run along the edge. Addiſon, 
3. To cover ſuperficially. 42. SKI'TTISH, 4. [ fixe, Daniſh ; ſchew, 
SKINK. . [rcenc, Saxon. e 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 1. Shy; eaſily frighted. 1 Eftrange, 
2, Pottage. | Bacon, 2. Wanton; volatile; haſty ; precipitate, 
To SKINK. v. 1. Tree ncan, Sax. ] To ſerve Hudibras, 
drink. 3. Changeable; fickle. Shakeſpeare, 


SKI'NKER. from 11. ] One that 
ſerves 7 [ og Dryden. ; 
Ain.] Having the 


SKINNED. 4. — 
nature of ſkin or leather. Sharp. 

MINER. . [from in.] A dealer in 

ins 

SKI'NNINESS, from fir The 
quality of * * Peg) 

SKINNY, 2. 
of ſkin; wanting fleſh, Shakeſpeare. 


| To SKIP, v. *. [ ſguittire, Italian.] 


1. To fetch quick bounds ; to paſs by 

. quick leaps; to bound lightly and joyfully, 

Drayton, Hudibras. 

2. To paſs without notice. Bacon, 
To SKIP, v. a. [e/guirer, Fr.] To miſs; 

to paſs. Shakeſpeare, 


* . [from the verb.] A light leap or 
bound, Si 


dney. More. 

a + L and jack ] An 

L*ESrange, 

an- ip and kennel.) A 
* a — $4 * J 


SKIPPER. 15 e Dutch.] A thip- 


SKI RMIS H. 2 [from ys, and carm, Wat 
w 


run in 


SKREEN. J 


[from is.] Confiting only | 


Sbakeſpear Cs 


SKFTTISHLY. ad. [from flittifh,] Wan- 
tonly ; uncertainly ; fickly. 
SKFT'TISHNESS. /. [from 1 Ai. Wan- 
tonneſs; ficklenels. ' 
SKONCE. . See Sconce, 
[eſcrien, French. ] 
1. Riddle or coarſe ſieve. Tuſſer, 
2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather 
is kept off, 
3. Shelter; concealment, "Dryden, 
To SKREEN. v. 9. * the noun. 7 
1. To riddle; to 
2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. 
3- To keep off light or weather. Dryden, 
4. To ſhelter; to protect, Speclator. 
SKUE, a. Oblique ; fidelong. Bentley. 
To SKULK. v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear 
or malice, Dryden, 
SKULL, . | Riela, Iſlandick. 
1. The bone that incloſes the head: it is 
made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
joined together, form a conſiderable i cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and 
it is proportionate to the bigneſs of the 


maſter or Con wy. brain. Quincy. Sbaleſpeare. 
SKI PPET. 25 [Probably from Ao 2. [tceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal, 
|; ſmall boat. 555 Walton, 


SKU LLCAP. ſ. A headpiece, 


the ſhout of war; eſcarmouche, French.] SKU LLCAP. /. 5 Latin.] A plant, 
1. A ſlight fight; lefs than a ſet battle. Miller. 
Philips, SKY. Td [Y, Daniſh | 
1 2. A conteſt; a contention. he region which . this earth 
Ui | | Decay of Piety. dekond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the 
1 To SKVRMISH, », . r Fr.] whole region without the earth. Roſcommon, 
. To fight looſely ; to fight in parties before 2. The heavens. | Davies. 
1 or after the ſhock of the maia battle. The weather. Shakeſpe are, 
ih Arterbury. SK EV. a. Oy y.] Ethereal, 
1 SKTRMISHER. /. [from ſtirmiſp. ] He who Shakeſpeare. 
4 ſkirmiſhes, SKY COLOUR. 4 Ay and colour) An 
2 To SKIRRE. v. a. is word ſeems to azure colour ; the 2 of the ſky. 
4 be derived from cin, Saxon, pure, clean, ] Boyle. 
i To ſcour; to ramble over in order to clear. SKV COLOURED. 2. fly and colour. | 
To SEIRRE. v. 2. To ſcour; to ſcud; to Blue; azure; like the ſky, Addiſon. 


SKY'DYED. a, [Ay and dye.] Coloured 
like the ſky, oy | Pope. 
SKV ED. 


SLA 

BKY'ED. 4. [from fly.] Envelloped by 
_ the ſkies, Thomſon. 
SKY'ISH, 4. [from ſty.] Coloured by the 
ether. "Shakeſpeare. 


SKY'LARK, . [ and lart.] A lark 
Spectator. 


that mounts and fings. 
SKY LIGHT. ſ. [ and ligbt.] A win- 
dow placed in a room, not laterally, but 
in the cieling, Arbutbnot and Pope. 
SKY'!'ROCKET, /. y and rocket.] A kind 
of firework, which flies high and burns as 
it flies. ; Addiſon. 
SLAB. ſ. 
1. A puddle. Ainſeoorth, 
2. A plane of ſtone: as, a marble ſlab, 
SLAB, a. Thick; viſcous; glutinous. 
To SLA'BBER, v. n. | flabben, flabberen, 
Dutch. 
1. To be the ſpittle fall from the mouth 
to drivel, | | 
2. To ſhed or pour any thing. 
To SLA'BBER. v. 8. . | 
1. To ſmear with ſpittle. Arbuthnet. 
2. To ſhed; to ſpill. | Tuſſer. 
SLA*BBERER. /. [from flabber.] He who 
ſlabbers. . | 07 
SLA'BBY. a. [The ſame with fab. 
t. Thick; viſcous, Wiſeman, 
2, Wet; floody. | „„ 
SLACK. a. [plc ac, Saxon. ] 
1. Not tenſe; not hard drawn; looſe. 
1 Arbutbnot. 
2. Remiſs; not diligent; not eager. 
5 Feooker, 
3. Not violent; not rapid. Mortimer. 
4. Relaxed; weak; not holding faſt. 
' Milton. 
To SLACK. v. n. [from the adjec- 
To SLA CKEN. tive. ] 
1. To be remiſs; to neglect. Deuteronomy. 
2. To loſe the power of coheſion. Mexon. 
3. To abate. Milton. 
4. To languiſh; to fail; to flag, Ant. 
To SLACK. 
To SLA CKEN. 1“ © 
To looſen; to make leſs tight. Dryden. 
To relax; to remit. Davies. 
To eaſe; to mitigate. Spenſer. Philips. 
To remit for want of eagerneſs. 
| Ben. Jobnſon. 
. To cauſe to be remitted. Hammond, 
To relieve; to unbend, _ Denbam. 
7. To with-hold; to uſe lefs liberally. 
5 | Shazeſpeare. 
8. To crumble; to deprive of the power 
of coheſion. Mortimer. 
9. To neglect. !! 
10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or 
forcible, | 6: Addiſon. 
SLACK. . Small coal; coal broken in 
ſmall parts, 2 


au +» w. B 


Fa 


SLAIE. ſ. A weaver's reed. Ainſworth. 
SLAIN, The participle paſſive of 7 


To SLAKE, v. 4. To quench; to extin- 
To SLAKE. v. 2. To grow leſs tenſe; to 


 SLA'NDEROUS. a. [from Pander.] 


SLATCH, /. [A ſea term. ] The middle 


SLA 
SLA*CKLY, ad. [from flack.J // 
1. Looſely; wel four e cloſely, _ 
2. Negligently ; remiſsly. Shakeſpeares 
SLA*CKNESS. / I from flack.] 

1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. | 
2. Negligence ; inattention; remiſfneſs. 
Fam. Hooker 
3. Want of 3 Sbarp. 
4. Weakneſs; not force; not intenſeneſs. 
155 Breretosod. 
SLAG, /. The droſs or recrement of * 


Iſaiab. 


guiſh. Craſbato. 
de relaxed. Davies. 

To SLAM. v. 8. [ ſeblagen, Dutch,] To 
Navghter ; to cruſh, FN 

To SLA'NDER. v. a. [eſclaundrie, French. ] 
To cenſure falſely; to belie. MWhitgiftes 

SLANDER, F. [from the verb.] 
1. Falſe invective. Bien. Fabuſon. 
2. Diſgrace; reproach. Shakeſpeares 
3. Diſreputation ; ill name, Shakeſpeare, 

SLA'NDERER. . [from flander.] One 
who belies another; one who lays falſe 
imputations on another. Taylor. 


1. Uttering reproachful falſhoods, Shakeſp, 
2, Containing reproachful falſhoods; ca- 
lumnious. 1 _ South. 
SLA*NDEROUSLY. ad. [from flandereozs. ] 
Calumniouſly ; with falſe reproach. 

| | Daniel. 


SLANG, The preterite of fling. 1 Sam. 


SLANK, . An herb. 3 
SLANT. 4. [from flanghe, a ſer- 
SLANTING. pent, Dutch. Skinner. } 


Oblique; not direct; not perpendicular. 
| | Blackmore, 
SLA'NTLY. 8 ad. [from flant.] Ob- 
SLA'NTWISE. liquely ; not perpendi- 
cularly ; ſlope. _ Tuffer 
SLAP. ſ. [ ſchlap, German.] A blow, © 
SLAP, ad. [from the noun, ] With a ſud- 
den and violent blow. Arbutbnot. 
To SLAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
with a flap. Prior. 
SLA“ PDASH. interj. [from flap and dafh.] 
All at once. | Prior. 
To SLASH. v. a. | flaſa, to ſtrike, Ilan. ] 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 
2. To laſh, Slaſh is improper, King. 
To SL ASH. v. . To ſtrike at random with 
a ſword, ; 
SLASH. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Cut; wound. ; 
2. A cut in cloath. Shakeſpeare. 


part 


SLE 
. ſ. Irlee g, Saxon; fleggia, Iſland. 
ick. 


1. A large heavy hammer. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very 

low wheels. . Mortimer, 
plates, which are uſed to cover houſes, or SLEEK. /. { ſeych, Dutch.) Smooth; nitid; 

to write upon. revo. gloſſy. 6 Ben. Fobnſon. Drayton. T- 

To SLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To To SLEEK. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 


SLE 
38 a rope or cable that 
ofe; | ; Bailey, 
SLATE. ſ. [from flirt: ſlate is in fome coun- 


ties a crack; or from eſclate, a tile, Fr.] 


A grey foſſile ſtone, eaſily broken into thin 


hangs down 
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cover the roof; to tile. Sevift. 1. To comb ſmooth and even, Milton, 
M SLA'TER. /. [from ſlate. ] One who covers 2. To render ſoft, ſmeoth, or gloſly. F: 
. with ſlates or tiles. | 775 Boyle. 
2-4 SLA'TTERN. ſ. [ faetti, Swediſh.] A wo- SLEE'KLY. ad. [from fleek.] Smoothly; 
"$14 man negligent, not elegant or nice. Dryd. gloſhly, Shakeſpeare, 
wh SLA*TY. a. [from flate.] Having the na- To SLEEP. v. n. [rloe pan, Saxon; flacpen, 
ture of flate. Weodward, Dutch. ] 


1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the men- 
tal powers. cm [Hog Crafhary, 
2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. Sbakeſp, 
3. To live thoughtleſsly. Atterbury, 
4. To be dead; death being a fate from 
which man will ſometimes awake, 
| 1 Thefſ. Ayliſſe. 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant. Shate/, 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended, Shake/, 
SLEEP. ſ. {fromthe verb.] Repoſe; ret; 
ſuſpenſion of the mental powers; ſlumber, 


SLAVE. ſ. [eſclave, French.) One manci- 
pated to a maſter; not a freeman; a de- 
pendant. South. Addiſon. 
To SLAVE. . n. {from the noun.] To 
drudge; to moil; to tail, N 
SLAVER. /. [ ava, Lat. flæſa, Ilandick. ] 
 "Spittle running from the mouth; drivei, 
f Bren, 
To SLA'VER. v. n. [from the noun. | 
. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. Sbabeſp. 
2. To emit ſpittle, ; Sidney. 
To SLA'VER. v. 4. To ſmear with drivel. 
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Dryden. 
SLA'VERER. . aerd, Dutch; from 
aver. ] One who cannot hold his ſpittle ; 


a driveller; an idiot, 


SLA'VERY. ſ. [from flave.] Servitude; 
e kn ne a flave; the offices of a 
| flave. King Charles. 


SLA'UGHTER. /. [onplau3rs Sax, ] Mal- 
*  facre; deſtruction by the ſword, Dryder. 
To SLA'UGHTER. », a. from the noun. ] 
To maſſacre; to lay; to kill with the 
ſword, Shakeſprare. 
SLA'UGHTERHOUSE. /. [ faughrer and 
beuſe.) Houſe in which beaſts are killed 
for the butcher. Shakeſpeare. 
SLAUGHTERMAN. , [ faugbter and 
man.] One employed in killing. Shakvſp, 
SLAUGHTEROUS. 2. | from flaugbrer.] 
Deſtructive; murderous. Shak-ſpeare. 
SLA'VISE. a. [from ſlave.] Servile ; mean; 
baſe; dependant, Miltan. 
SLATVIS HI. V. ad. {from fwifp. ] Servile- 
ly; meanly. | 

SLA'VISHNESS. {. ſrom favils.] Servi- 
lity z meanneſ:. — 

To SLAY. v. a. preter. ; part, paſſ. 
Alain. [ flaban, Gothick 1 * 3 
flachten, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To kill; to 
butcher; put to death. Cenefs, Pricy, 

SLAYER. J. [from ſlay.] Killer; murder- 

er; deſtroyer, Abb. 

SLE'AZY. a. Weak; wanting ſubſtance, 

SLED. /. [d, Daniſh; f{-4de, Dutch. ] A 

_ carriage drawn without wheels, Dryden, 

ay 22 Lan 4. [from fl-4.] IMounted on a 


l. Se leſpea e. 


SLEE”PFR. /. from ſlecp.] 
. One who ſleeps; one who is not awake. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. A lazy inactive drone, 


3. That which lies dormant, or without 

effect. . Bacon, 

4. A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
SLEE'PILY. ad. [from fey] 

1. Drowſily; with deſire to lleep. 

2. Dully; lazily. Raleigb. 

1. Stupidly. | ; Atterbury, 
SLEE/PINESS. ſ. [from ſleepy. ] Drowſineſ:; 


diſpoſition to lleep; inability to keep a- 


wake, Arbutbnet. 
SLEE'PLESS., a. [from ſlerp.] Wanting 

ſleep. : Miliun, 
SLEEPY. . {from ſleep. 

1. Drowſy; diſpoſed to ſteep, 

2. Not awake, Dryden, 

3. Soporiferous; ſomniferous ; cauſing 

ſleep. Gulliver, 


SLEET. ſ. [perhaps from the Daniſh, 4555 
A kind of ſmooth or ſmall hail or ſnow, 
not falling in flakes, but ſingle particles. 

| Dryden. Cheyne, 

To SLEET. . [from the noun.] To 
ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with 
rain, 

SLEE'T'Y,. 4. 


ffrom the noun, ] Bringing 
fleet, ; 


SLEEVE. ſ. [ li-, Saxon. ] 


1. The part of a garment that covers the 
arms, : Spenſer. 
2. Slerve, in ſome provinces, ſign.fies a 

' knot or kein of ilk. 
3. A fiſh. 


Ati n root ö. 
SLEE'VED, 


8. L.1 
&LEEVED, a. [from ſleeve.) Having ſleeves, 
SLEE/VELESS, a. [from /leeve. ] | 
1, Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. 


2. Wanting reaſonableneſs ; wanting pro- 
priety ; wanting ſolidity. Hail. 


| SLEIGHT. ſ. [ flagd, cunning, Iſlandick. ] 


Artful trick; cunning artifice 3 dexterous 
ractice. Heoker, Shakeſp. 5 Swift, 


SLE/NDER, a. [ flinder, Dutch 
1. Thin; ſmall in circumference com- 


pared with the length; not thick. Miſion. 


2. Small in the waiſt; having a ſine ſhape. 
Dryden. 


3. Not bulky ; flight; not ſtrong, Pepe. 


4. Small ; inconſiderable; weak. Trllorf. 
5. Sparing; Jeſs than enough. Arburb. 
5. Not amply ſupplied. Philips: 
SLE'NDERLY, ad. {from ſtender. ] 

1. Without bulk. | 

2. Slightly; meanly. 2 Mac, 
SLE'NDERNESS, /. {from flender.] 

1, Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference, 
9 | Wexoton. 

2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. Arbutbhnot. 
3. Slightneſs ; qveakneſs; inconſiderable- 
neſs, . Whitgifte. 

4. Want of plenty, | | 

SLEPT. The preterite of ſleep. Pope, 
SLEW. The preterite of „lay. Knoles, 
To SLEY. v. n. [See to SLzavz. ] To part 
or twiſt into threads. Shakeſpeare, 
To SLICE, v. n. [j1.ran, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut into flat pieces, Sandys. 
2. To cut into parts. Clea ve land. 
3. To cut off. | Gay. 


4. To cut; to divide, Burnet. 
SLICE. ſ. [rlize, Saxon. ] 
1. A broad piece cut off. Swift, 
2. A broad piece. | Pope. 


3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 


a ſpatula, | Hakewill, 
SLICK. a. [ flickt, Dutch. See SLEtx.] 

, a Brown. 
SLID. :The preterite of ſlide. Dryden, 
SLI'DDEN, The participle paſſive of fide. 

| Feremiab, 


To SLYDDER., . „. [ flidderen, Dutch. ] 
To flide with interruption. Dryden, 
To SLIDE, v. #, „lid, preterite; ſiidden, 
participle paſſ. [li dan, pli dende, Saxon; 
Sijden, Dutch. 
1. To pals along ſmoothly; to flip; to 


glide, _ Bacon, 
2. To move without change of the foot. 
Milton. 

3- To paſs inadvertently, Eccluſ. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. Sraney, 


5. To paſs along by filent and vnobſerved 
progreſhon, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To paſs filently and gradually from good 
do bad. : ' South, 
7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 
| | | Pope. 
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8, To move upon the ice by a ſingle ims 

pulſe, without change of feet. Mall. 

9. To fall by errour, Bacon. 

10. To be not firm. | TH 

r 1. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
ow. 


To SLIDE, V. a. To put imperceptibly, 


| Watts. | 
SLIDE. /. Ros the verb.] 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage, Bacon. 
2. Flow ; even courſe, Bacon. 
SLI DER. /. {from flide.] He who ſlides, 
SLIGHT. a, | flicht. Dutch. ] 
1. Small; worthleſs ; inconſiderable. 
. ö Dryden, 
2. Not important; not cogent ; weak; 
Locke. 
3. Negligent ; not vehement; not doge 
with effect. Milton. 
4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind. Hudibras. 
5. Not ſtrong ; thin; as a ſligbt ſilk. 
SLIGHT, .. [from the adjective.] 
1. Neglect; contempt ; act of ſcorn, 
2. Artifice ; cunning practice. Arbuths 
To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To neglect; to diſregard. Locke. 
2, To throw careleſsly. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To overthrow ; to demoliſh. Junius. 
4. To SLIGHT over, To treat or per- 
form careleſly. Bacon. 
SLIGHTFR, /. [from ſlight.] One who 
_ diſregards, . 
SLI'GHTINGLY, ad. Le lighting. J 
Without reverence; with contempt. Boyle, 
SLI'GHTLY: ad, [from ſligbt.] | 
1. Negligently; without regard, Hookers 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly. Philips. 
3. Weakly; without force. Milton. 
4. Without wortn. | 
SLI'GRTNESS. ſ. [from ſligbe.] 
1. Weakeneſsz want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention. 
Decay of Piety. Dryden, 
SLIM, ad. Slender; thin of ſhape, Addiſ. 
SLIME. ſ. [plam, Saxon; fligm, Dutch. 1 
Viſcous mire; any glutinous ſubſtance. 
| ; . Raleighs 
SLYMINESS, ſ. { from ſlimy. ] Viſcoſity ; glu- 
tinous matter. Floyer. 
SLIM. a. [from ſli me.] 
1. Overſpread with flime. Shakeſpearts 
2. Viſcous ; glutinous. Milton, 
SLIUNESS, /. [from fy.] Deſigning 2 
n. 
SLING. [rlinzan, Saxon; ſlingen, Dark 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and 
two ftrings ; the ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, 
and thrown by looſing one of the ſtrings. 
| obs 
2. A throw; a ſtroke. | Mikes: 
3. A kind of hanging bandage. 
To SLING. +; a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw by a ling, 
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2. To throw; to caſt. Addi ſon. 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. Dryden. 
To move by means of a rope. Dryden. 
SLINGER. /. {from ſling. ] One who ſlings 
or uſes the ling. 2 Kings, 
To SLINK. v. =. preter. ſunk. [ Tlinzan, 
Saxon, to creep. ] To ſneak ; to ſteal out 
. of the way. | Milton. 
To SLINK. v. a. To caſt ; to miſcarry of. 
＋ ' f 8 
o SLIP. v. 3. pan, Saxon; ſlippen, 
Dutch.) [rlipan ppen 
1. To ſlide; not to tread firm, South. 
2. To flide ; to glide, Sidney. 
3. To move or fly out of place. Wiſeman. 
4. To ſneak ; to ſlink. Spenſer. 
S. To glide; to paſs unexpeRedly or im- 
perceptibly, Sidney. 
6. To fall into fault or errour. Eccluſ. 
7. To creep by overſight. Adv. to Dunciad. 
3. To eſcape; to fall out of the me- 


_ mory, Hooker, 
Ts SLIP. v». 3. 
1. To convey ſecretly. Arbuthnot. 


2. To loſe by negligence. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To part twigs from the main body by 
tion. Mortimer, 
4- To eſcape from; to leave lily Shakeſp. 
5. To let looſe. Dryden. 
6. To let a dog looſe. Dryden, 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
| Sevift. 
$. To over negligently, Atterbury. 
SLIP, ſ. [from the verb.] 
2. The act of ſlipping ; a falſe ftep, 
2. Errour; miſtake ; fault. Watton. 
3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
Hocker, Shakefpeare. Bacon. Milton. 
Dryden, Ray. 
4. A leaſh or firing in which a dog is held. 
| Bramball. 
5. An eſcape; a deſertion. Hudibras. 
6. A long narrow piece. Addi ſon. 
SLTPBOARD. ſ. { fip and board.] A board 
lliding in grooves. Gulliver. 
SLFPKNOT, ſ. { fip and trot.] A bow- 
- knot ; a knot eaſily untied. fi e 
LI'PPER, or Sligſboe. ſ. from ſlip. } A ſhoe 
without oe] into which - the 
foot ſlips eaſily. Raleigh, 
SSLI'PPERINESS, ſ. [from ſlippery. ] 
x. State or quality of being ſlippery; ſmooth- 
neſs ; glibneſs. Sharp, 
2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. 
SI PPERY. a. [rlipun, Saxon; fiperrg, 
Swediſh, ] 
1. Smooth; glib. Arbuthnot. 


2. Not affording firm footing, Cooley. 


3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. Dryden. 


4. Not Randing firm. Shakeſpeare. 
. Uncertain ; changeable ; mutable ; in- 
3-vie. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Not certain in its effect. L'Eſfirorge, 


SLO 


7. Not chaſte. | Slakeſponre, 


SLIPPY. ad. [from ſiip.] Slippery; eaſily 
f Fl. 


ſliding. | oyer, 
SLI'PSHOD. a. [Le and foed.] Having the 
ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, but barely 
ſlipped on. Swift, 
SLIYPSLOP. /. Bad liquor. 
SLISH. f. A low word formed by redupli. 
cating ſlaſh. Shakeſpeare, 
To SLIT. v. 3. pret. and part. flit and 
fitted, [ylix an, Saxon,] To cut long wiſe, 
| Brown. Newton, 
SLIT. /. [rlir, Saxon. ] A long cut, or nar- 
now-opening. 
To SLIVE. v. a: [rlipan, Saxon.] To 
To SLIVER. ſplit; to divide longwiſe; 


to tear off longwiſe, Shakeſpeare, 
SLI'VER. ſ. [from the verb.] A branch 
torn off, | Shakeſpeare, 


SLOATS. ſ. Of a cart, are thoſe underpieces 
which keep the bottom together, Bailey, 
SLO'BBER. /. [glawoerio, Welſh. ] Slaver, 
To SLOCK. wv. n. { flocken, to quench, Swe- 
diſh and Scottiſh, ] To ſlake; to quench, 
SLOE. ſ. Crla, Saxon.] The fruit of the 
blackthorn. Blackmore, 
SLOOP. /. A ſmall ſhip. | 
To SLOP, v. a. {from lap, lp, flep.] To 
drink groſly and greedily. : 
SLOP, ſ. [from the verb.] Mean and vile 
liquor of any kind, L'Eftr. Dryden, 
SLOP. ſ. Cylop, Sax. foove, Dutch, a cover- 
ing.] Trowſers; open breeches. Shakeſp, 
SLOPE. a. Oblique ; not perpendicular. 


4 2: Bacon. 

SLOPE. /. [from theadjeRtive.] 
1. An oblique dirg8tion ; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. 5 
2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity. ” EN Pope. 
SLOPE. ad. Obliquely; not perpendicu- 
. Milton. 
To SLOPE. v. =. [from the adjective.] To 
form to obliquity or declivity; to direct 
obliquely. | Pope. 
To SLOPE. v. n. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. Dryden, 
SLO'”PENESS. ſ. [from flope.] Obliquity ; 
declivity ; not perpendicularity. Motten. 
SLO PEWISE. a, | flope and wiſe. ] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly, Carew, 
SLO'PINGLY. ad. [from ſloping. ] Ob- 


SLOT. ſ. L flod, Iſlandick.] The track of a 
deer. $A i : 
SLOTH. / Lines, rleps, Saxon. ] 


1. Slowneſs ; tardineſs. Shaleſpeare. 
2. Lazineſs; ſluggiſhneſs; idleneſs, - 
Shakeſpeare, 


3+ An animal of ſo low a motion, mw 


= 


SLO 


he will be three or four days at leaſt in 


climbing and coming down a tree, 
SLO'THFUL, a. { florb and full.] Idle; 
lazy; Nluggiſh; inactive; indolent; dull 


of motion. 8 Proverbs, 


SLO'THFULLY. ad. [from ſlothful.] With 


ſloth. 
SLO'THFULNESS. ſ. [from florbful.] Idle- 
neſs ; lazineſs ; fluggiſhneſs; inactivity. 
: m. a 3 * 
SLOUCH. /. „ Daniſh, ſtupid, 
1. A . a depteſſion of the 
head. Sꝛoi ft. 
2. A man who looks heavy and elowniſh. 


ay. 

To SLOUCH,. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To 
have a downcaſt clowniſh look. 

SLO'VEN. ſ. [ floef, Dutch; yslywn, Welſh. ] 

A man indecently negligent of cleanlineſs ; 

2 man dirtily dreſſed. Herbert. 


_ SLO'VENLINESS. ſ. [from ſlovenly.] In- 


decent negligence of dreſs ; neglect of clean 
lineſs. Morton. 
SLO'VENLY. 8. [from ſl.en.] Negligent of 
dreſs; negligent of neatneſs; not neat; 


not cleanly. L' Eftrange. 
SLO'VENLY. ad. [from flowen,] In a coarſe 
inelegant manner. Pope. 


SLO'VENRY. ſ. [from ſloven.] Dirtineſs ; 
want of neatneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
SLOUGH. . [rloz, Saxon. ] | 
1. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt, 
| Hayward, 
2, The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at 
his periodical renovation. Shakeſp. Grew, 
3. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore, 
Wiſeman. 


- SLO'UGHY. 4. [from flough.] Miry ; bog- 


gy 3 muddy. wift, 
SLOW. 4. [rlap, rleap, Saxon; 2 
Friſick.] 
1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion; not 
| ſpeedy ; not having velocity; wanting ce- 


lerity. Locke, 

2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time, 
Milton, 

3- Not ready ; not prompt ; not quick. 


Addiſon. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy ; ſluggiſh. Dryd. 
5. Not haſty ; acting with deliberation ; 
not vehement, Common Prayer. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. Pope. 
SLOW. in compoſition, is an adverb, ſlowly. 
Donne. Pope. 
To SLOW. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay; to procra- 
ſtinate, Shakeſpeare, 
SLO'WLY. ad. [from ow ; 
1. Not ſpeedily ; not with celerity ; not 


with velocity. Pope. 
2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a hitle 
time, Dryden, 


3+ Not haſtily ; not raſhly, 


SLU 


4. Not promptly ; not readily, 
5. Tardily ; ſluggiſhly. 
SLO'WNESS, ſ. [fram flow. ] 
1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed 5 want 
of velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwift- 
neſs. | Matis. 
2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to paſs; not quickneſs. 
| DD Hooker. 
3. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. 
| : Bentley, 
4. Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs, 
5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 
6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination. 
SLO'WORM, ſ. [xlayypm, Saxon, ] The 
blind worm; a ſmall viper, venomous, but 
ſcarcely mortal, Brown, 
To SLU'BBER, v. a, [Probably from lub- 
ber, 
1. 45 do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or 
with idle hurry. | Sidney. 
2. To ſtain; to daub. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſly. Wotton. 
SLU'BBERDEGULLION, /. A paltry, dir- 
ty, forry wretch, Hudibras, 
SLUDGE. /. Mire; dirt mixed with water. 
| Mortimer, 
SLUG. ſ. [ fg, Daniſh, and ſock, Dutch, 
ſignify a glutton, ] 
1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, 
fleepy, lazy wretch, Shakeſpeare. 
2. An hindrance; an obſtruction. Bacon, 
3- A kind of flow creeping ſnail, 
4. [Slecz, an hammerhead, Saxon.| A 
cylindrical or oval piece of metal ſhot from 
a gun, f Pope. 
To SLUG. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie 
idle; to play the drone; to move ſlowly, 
: yas 
SLU'GGARD. ſ. [from flug.] An idler; a 
drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. Dryden. 
To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. a. [ from ſtaggard.] 
To make idle; to make droniſh. Shakeſp. 
SLU*GGISH. a. | from fug.] Dull; drowſy ; 
lazy; flothful, Fg Waller. 
SLU*GGISHLY. ad. [from ſſuggiſb. ] Dully; 
not nimbly; lazily ; idly ; ſlowly. 
SLU*GGISHNESS. ſ. [from Suggiſh.] Dul- 
neſs ; ſloth ; lazineſs; idleneſs ; inertneſs. 
Locke, 
SLUICE. g. [/luyſe, Dutch; eſcluſe, French; 
ſcluſa, Italian. ] A watergate; a floodgate; 
a vent for water. Milton. 


To SLUICE. v. @. [from the * To 


emit by floodgates. Ilten. 
SLU ICY. a. {from fluice.] Falling in ſtreams 

as from a ſluice or flood gate. Dryden. 
To SLU MBER. v. n. [rlumenan, Saxon; 

ſluymeren, Dutch. 

1. To fleep lightly; to be not awake nor 


in profound ſleep, Milton, 
2. To ſleep; to repoſe. Sleep and flum- 
ber are often confounded, | Job. 
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g. To de in a ſtate of negligence and ſupine- 


neſs. 


To SLU*MBER. v. a. 


1. To lay to ſleep. 
2. To ſtupify; to ſtun. Spenſer, 
SLU'MBER. #4 from the verb.] 

x. Light ſleep ; ſleep not profound. Pope. 
2. Sleep; repoſe. 85 
NMBEROUS, 

ey | a. [from ſlumber, ] 

1. Inviting to ſleep ſoperiferous ; cauſing 

Jeep. Pope. 

2. Sleepy; not waking. Shakeſpeare. 

SLUNG. The preterite and participle paſ- 
ſi ve of fling. 

SLUNK, The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of link. Milton. 


To SLUR. v. a. [ orig, Dutch, naſty; 


Here, a ſlut. ] 
1. To fully; to ſoil; to contaminate. 
2. To vaſs lightly; to baik ; to miſs, 


Cudacortt. 

2. To cheat; 3 to trick. Hudibras. 

SLUR, . ftrom the verb, J Faint reproach ; 

flizht Git race. Soars, 
SLUT. / F Ade, Dutch. 1 

I. A ices woman. King. 

2. A word of ſlight contempt to àa woman. 


L" Eftrange. 

SLU'TTERLY. f. from flue. } The quali- 
ties or practicg of a flut. Shateſp, Drayt. 

SLU"TTISH. 2. {from far.] Naſty; not 


nice; not cleanly; d:rty ; indecentiy ne- 


gligent of cleanlinem. Raleigh, 
SLU"TTISHLY. ad. {from Fanta, In a 
flutuſh manner; naſtily ; dirt ily, 
SLU!TTISHNESS, f. [from flattiſb.] 7 The 
qualities or practice of a flut; naſtineis; 
dirtineſs. Sidney. Ray. 
SLY. a. frliS, Sazon; flægur, Iſlandick. 
Meanly artfol ; fecretly intiduous, 
Fairfax. Watts, 
SLY'LY, ad, ffrom ſiy,] With tecret arti- 
fice ; infidiouſly, 
To SMACK. v. =, [rmæckan, Sax. ſmacce 
hen, Dutch. } 
1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with 
any particular taſte, 
2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the 
lips ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a 
taſte. 
4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the 
lips. Cay. 
To SMACK. . a, 


1. To kiſs. Donne. 


2. To make any quick ſmart noiſe. 
SMACK. /. ¶ſnacci, Dutch. ] 

1. Taſte; favour. 

2. Tincture; quality from N mix- 

. | 4 Spenſer, 


3. A plesfing taſte, 


7er. 


Dryden. 


SMA RTNESS. ſ. [from ſmart.] 


S MA 


4. A ſmall quantity ; a taſte, Dryden, 

5. The act of parting the lips FE 

after a pleaſing taſte, 

6. A loud kiis. Donne. 

7. [Snacca, Saxon. ] A ſmall ſhip, 
SMALL. a, {rwall, Saxen ; ſma/, Dutch,] 

1. Little in quantity; not great, Dryd, 


2. Slender; cxile ; minute, Deuter, 
3. Little in degree. Acts. 
4. Little in importance; petty; minute, 
Cen- Is, 

5. Little in the principal quality, as jmall 
beer; not ſtrong ; weak. Soft. 
SMALL. J. [from che adjective.] The mal 
or na part of any thing. Sidney. 
SMALLAGE. /. A plant. It is a ſpecies 


of parſley, Miller. 
SMA*LLCOAL. ſ. [Vall and ccal.] Little 
wood coals uſed to light fires. Spectater. 
SMA'LLCRAFT, . ſmall and craft.) A 
little veſſel below the denomination of ſhip, 
Dryden, 

SMALLPO'X. /. ¶ ſmalland pox. ] An erup- 
tive diſtemper of great malignity ;-wariole, 


Wiſeman, 

ON -LNESS. ſ. [from ſmall.] 
. Lirtleneſs ; not greatneſs, Bacon, 
2. Littleneſs ; want of bulk; minuteneſs ; 
exility, Bacon. 


3. Want of ſtrength; weakneſs. 
SMALL, ad. [from "ſmall. In a little 
e 3 ; with minuteneſs; ; in a little or 
low degree. Aſcban. 
SMALT. 8 A beautiful blue ſubſtance, two 
parts of zaffre being fuſed with three parts 
common ſalt, and one part potaſh, Hill. 
SMA'RAGDINE. a. [/ maragdinus, Latin, ] 
Made of emerald ; 5 emerald. 
SMART. (. [rmeonrta, Sax. fmert, Dutch; 
ſmarta, Swediſh. 
1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. Sidney. 
2. corporal or intellectual. Aiterb. 
To SMART. v. #. Irmeonxan, Sax. ſmer- 
ten, Dutch. 
1. Lo ſeel quick lively pain. South, Arb. 
2. To feel pain of body or mind. 
Proverbs. Pope. 
SMART. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. Pungent ; arp; cauſing ſmart. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Quick; vigorous ; active. Clarendon. 
3. Pa oducing any effect with force and vi- 
gour. . Dryden, 
4. Acute; witty. Tillotſan. 
8. Briſk; vivacious ; lively, Addiſon, 
SMART, ſ. A fellow affedting briſkneſs and 
vivacity. 
SMA'RTLY. ad. [from ſmart, ] After a 
ſmart manner; ſharply ; driſkly; vigo- 
rouſly, = Clarendon, 


2. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs; 
Yigoure Boyle. 
i 2, Lie- 


SME'RLIN. , 


SMI 
2, Livelineſs ; briſkneſs; wittineſs. Svoift. 

SMATCH, ſ. [corrupted from ſmack. ] 

1. Taſte; tincture; twang, Holder, 
2. A bird, 

To SMA TTER. v. . | 
1. To have a ſlight raſte; to have a light, 
ſaperficial, and imperfect knowledge. 

© I Watts, 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 
Hudibras. 

SMATTT ER. ſ. [from the verb.] Superfi- 
cial or ſlight knowledge, Temple, 

SMA'TTERER., ſ. [trom ſmatter.] One 
who has a {light or ſuperficial knowledge. 

Sevifr. 

To SMEAR. v. a.+[rmenan, Sax. ſmeeren, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 
and adheſive; to beſmear. Milton. 

2. To ſoil; to contaminate, Shakeſpeare, 

SMEA'/RY, a. {from ſmear. ] Dawby ; ad- 
heſive. Rave, 

SMEATH. ſ. A fea fowl. 

To SMEETH, or ſmutch, v. n. 3 
Saxon.] To ſmoke; to blacken with 
ſmoke. ; 

SME'GMATICK, a. [H. Soapy; 
deterſive. 8 Dic. 

To SMELL. v. a. [from ſmoel, warm, 

Dutch, becauſe ſmells are encreaſed by 
heat, Siinner. ] 

1, To perceive by the noſe. Collier. 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. L' Eftr, 
To SMELL. v. u. 
1. To ftrike the noſtrils. Bacon. 
2. To have any particular ſcent. Breton. 
3. To have a particular tincture or ſmack 
of any quality. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Lo practiſe the act of ſmeiling. Addi}. 

SMELL. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Power of ſmelling; the ſenſe of which 

the noſe js the organ, Dawes, 

2. Scent; power of affecting the noſe, 
Bacon. 

SME'LLER. ſ. [from ſmell.] He who ſmells, 

SME'/LLFEAST. f, | ſmell and feaft.] A pa- 
rafite; one who haunts good tables. L' Er. 


9 The preterite and participle pail, 
of ſmeli. 
SMELT, f. [rme Ir, Saxon.] A ſmall fea 


fiſh Cares. 


To SMELT. v. a. | ſmelten, Dutch. ] Jo 


melt ore, ſo as to extract the metal. 


1 > Moodævard. 
SME'LTER, ſ. [from ſmelt.] One who 
melts ore, Woodward, 


To SMERK. v. a. Iyme ncian, Saxon.] To 


ſmile wantonly. Swift, 
SME'RKY.7J a. Nice; ſmart; jaunty. 
SMIRK, Spenſer, 


A fiſh, | Ainſworth, 
SMVCKET, /. The under garment of a 
woman, : 


— 


SMO 5 


To SMIGHT, For ſmite. | Spenſer 
To SMILE. v. . | ſmuylen, Dutch, ] 
21: To contract the face with pleaſure; to 


.- expreſs gladneſs by the countenance. 


Tatler. 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt. Camden. 
3. To look gay or joyous. Milton. 
4. To be favourable; to be propitious. 
Milton. 
SMILE. ,. Lu the verb.] A light con- 
traction of the face; a look of pleaſure, 
or kindneſs, Motton. 
SMILINGLY. ad. [from ſmiling.] With 
a look of pleaſure. 
To SMIRCH, v. a. {from murk, or murcky,J 
To cloud; to duſk; to ſoil Sbateſpeare. 
SMIT, The participle paſſive of ſmite. 
CA Tickell. 
To SMITE. S. 4. preterite ſmote; participle 
paſſ. ſmit, ſmitten.] Iymixan, Sax. ſmijteny 
Dutch, ] : | 
1. To ftrike; to reach with a blow. 


Ezekiel, 
2. To kill; to deſtroy, 2 Samuel. 
3. To afflict; to chaſten, Male. 
4. To blaſt. . 
5. To affect with any paſſion, Milton. 
To SMITE. v. =, To ſtrike; to collide. 
. k Nabum. 
SMI TER. ſ. {from ſmite.] He who ſmites. 


5 1jaiab, 

SMITH, g. | rmi&, Saxon; ſmetb, German 
ſmid, Dutch. ] | 
I. One who forges with his hammer ; one 
who works in metals, Tate. 
2. Je that makes or effects any thing. 

Dryden. 

SMVTHCRAFT. ſ. [rmidchæpr, Saxon. ] 
The art of a ſmith, Raleigh. 

SMI'THERY. ſ. [from ſmith. ] The ſhop 
of a ſmith, 

SMI'THING. ſ. [from ſmith.] An art ma- 
nual, by which iron is wrought into an 
intended ſhape. Moxon, 

SMTI'THY. ſ. [rmi6Ze, Saxon. ] The ſhop 
of a ſmith, Dryden. 

SMI'TTEN, The participle paſſive of ſite. 

Exodus. 

SMOCK. ſ. [rmoc, Saxon.] The under 
garment of a woman; a ſhitt. Sandys. 

SMOCKFA CED. a. | {mock and face.] Pale- 
faced ; maidenly. Fenton, 

SMOKE. ſ. [rmos c, Sax, ſmoock, Dutch. ] 
The viſible effluvium, or ſooty exhalation 
from any thing burning. Cooley. 

To SMOKE. v. z. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

: Ee Milton. 
2. To burn; to be kindled. Deuter. 
3. To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kin- 
dle. ü 5 Dryden. 
4. To ſmell, or hunt out. Hudibras. 
5. To uſe tobacco. | 
| 7e 
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SMOTE. The preterite of ſmite. 


SMO 


6. To ſuffer to be puniſhed. Shakeſpeare, 
To SMOKE. V. 4. 

1. To ſcent by fmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 

Arbutbnot, 

2. To ſmell out; to find out. Shakeſpenre. 
To SMOKE-dry. v. a. [ ſmoke and dry.] To 

dry by ſmoke. Mortimer. 

z. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke, 

2. One that uſes tobacco. t 


SMO/KELESS, 2. [from ſmoke. ] Having no 


ſmoke. Pope, 
SMOKY. 3. [from fmote. 

1. Emitting — Shakeſpeare. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of 

fmoke, Harvey. 
3. Noiſome with ſmoke. Milton, 
SMOOTH, [rme 8, moe 8, Saxon; mwyth, 


Welſh. ] 
2, Even on the ſurface ; not rough; level. 
Milton. 
2. Evenly ſpread; gloſſy. Pope. 
Equal in pace; without ſtarts or ob- 
ction. Milton. 
4. Flowing; ſoft ; not harſh, Milton. 
5. Bland; mild; adulatory. Milton. 


To SMOOTH. v. 2. [from the adjeQive, ] 


2. To level; to even on the ſur- 
face. Shakeſpeare, 


u. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs. Ray, 


3- To make eaſy; to rid from obſtruc- 


tions. | Pope. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harſh- 
neſs, | Milton, 
To palliate; to ſoften, Shakeſpeare. 

8. To calm; to mollify. Milton. 
7. To eaſe. Dryden. 
3. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſh- 
ments. Shakeſpeare. 
To SMOO”THEN. v. 42. To make even 
and ſmooth. Moxon. 


SMO OTHFACED. 2. [ fmooth and face.] 
Mild looking ; having a ſoft air. Sbaleſp. 
SMO”OTHLY. ad. from ſmooth, ] 
1. Not roughly; evenly. 
2. With even glide. Pope. 
3. Without obſtruction; eafily ; readily. 
Hooker, 
4. With ſoft and bland language. 
SMO'OTHNESS. 2 —— ſmooth. ] | 
1. Evenneſs on urface ; freedom from 
aſperity. Bacon. 
2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 
2 | Philips. 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 


Milton, 
To SMO'THER. v. a. [fmonan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by exclu- 
Kon of the air. | Sidney. 
2. To fupprefs,  Hoker, 


SMO'ULDRY. 


SNA 


SMO'THER. ſ. [from the verb.] 


t. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Bay, 

2. Smoke; thick duſk, | Collier, 
To SMO'THER. v. n. {from the noun, ] 

1. To ſmoke without went, Bacon, 


2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. Collier. 
SMO'ULDERING. 7 [rmonan, Sax. to ſmo- 
| ther; ſmoel, Dutch, 
hot. ] Burning and ſmoking without yy, 
8 De en, 
SMUG, 4. [ ſmuck, dreſs, ſruc len, to Irefy 
Dutch, ] Nice; ſpruce ; drefied with af. 
fectation of niceneſs. Speclator. 
To SMU'GGLE. . . | ſmockeler, Dutch. 
To import or export gods without paying 
the cuſtoms. ” 
SMU'GGLER, /. [from ſmuggie.] A wretch, 
who imports or exports goods without pay. 
ment of the cuſtoms. 
SMU'GLY. ad. [from ſmug.] Neatly; 
ſprucely. i ay, 
SMU'GNESS. ſ. [from ſmug. ] Sprucenels; 
neatneſs. | | 
SMUT, J [rmx ra, Saxon; ſmette, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew, Mortimer. 
To SMUT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ftain; to mark with ſoot or coal. 
Es Auadiſi. 
2. To taint with mildew. Bacon. 
To SMUT. v. =. To gather muſt. Mori, 
To SMUTCH. v. 4. from ſmut.] To black 
with ſmoke. Ben, Johnſon, 
SMU”TTILY, ad. [from ſmutty.] 
1. Blackly; ſmokily, 
4 „ F | 
MU”TTINESS. ſ. [from ſmutty. 
1. Soil from TAL 1 J 
2. Obſceneneſs. 
SMU”TTY, 2. [from ſmur.] 
1. Black with ſmoke or coal. Swift, 
2. Tainted with mildew. Lacke, 
3- Obſcene ; not modeſt. Collier, 
SNACK, ſ. [from ſnatch.] A ſhare; a part 
taken by compact. Dryden, 
SNA'COT, ſ. A fiſh. Aunſwortb. 
SNA'FFLE, ſ. | ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe.] 
A bridle which croſſes the noſe. Shakeſp. 
To SNA'FFLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bridle; to hold in a bridle ; to manage. 
SNAG. /. | 
1. A jag or ſharp protuberance, Spenſer, 
2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding be- 
yond the reſt. 1 Prior. 
SNA“ GGED. 7 4. [from r.! Full of 
SNA'GGY. $ ſnags; full of ſharp pro- 
tuberances ; ſhooting into ſharp points. 
; More. 
SNAIL. 45 Irnœzl, Saxon; ſaegel, Dutch.] 
1. A ſlimy animal which creeps on plants, 
ſome with ſhells on their backs, — 
| 4. 


Temple, 


SNA 


2. A name given to a drone from the Now 


motion of a ſnail, Shakeſpeare, 
$NA'IL-CLAVER, or Snail-trefal. . An 
herb. Ainſworth, 
SNAKE. ſ. [rnaca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch. ] 
A ſerpent of the oviparous kind, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the viper. The ſnake's bite 
is harmleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
SNA'KEROOT. ſ. [ ſnake and root. ] A ſpe- 
cies of birthwort growing in Virginia and 
Carolina. | 
SNA'KESHEAD Iris, [bermodactylus, Lat.] 
A plant, 1 - 
SNA'KEWEED, or Biſſort. ſ. I biftorta, 
Latin.) A plant. 
SNA'KEWOOD. ſ. The ſmaller branches 
of the root of a tall trait tree growing in 
the iſland of Timor, and other parts of the 


- Eaſt, It has no remarkable ſmell ; but is 


of an intenſely bitter taſte, 

SNA'KY. a. [from ſnake. ] | 
1. Serpentine; belonging to a ſnake; re- 
ſembling a ſnake, Milton, 
2. Having ſerpents. Ben, Johnſon, 

To SNAP. v. a. [the ſame with &nap. ] 

1. To break at once; to break ſhort. 
Bramball. Digby. 
2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, ſnap, 
or ſharp knap, Pope. 
3. To bite, ' Wiſeman. 
4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpeRedly. 
; Motten. Dryden. 
5. To treat with ſharp language. Granv. 

To SNAP. v. n. 

1. To break ſhort; to fall aſunder. Donne. 
2. To make an effort to bite with eager- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 

SNAP, ſ. [from the verb.] 

I. The a& of breaking with a quick mo- 
tion, 

2. A greedy fellow. L' Eftrange. 
3. A quick eager bite, Carew. 
4. A catch; a theft, 

SNA PDRAGON. /. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raifins thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid 
to take out; but which may be ſafely 
ſnatched by a quick motion, and put blaz- 


ing into the mouth, which being cloſed, 


the fire is at once extinguiſhed. 
*#NA'PPER. /. [from ſnap.] One who ſnaps, 
EN | Shakeſpeare, 
SNA'*PPISH. a. [from ſnap.] 
I, Eager to bite. 
2. Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. 
3 ad, [from ſnappiſb.] Pee- 
viſhly; tartly, + 
SNA'PPISHNESS. ſ. [from ſnappiſh.] Pee- 
SNA'PSARK. .. 
K. . ack $weditſh, A 
loldier's bog, [ nappſack, ] 


S peFators 


SNE 
SNARE. f. [ ſnara, Swediſh and Iſlandick 3 
ſnoor, Dutch, ] 
1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a 
gin ; a net. Milton. 
2. Any thing by which one is or 
intangled. aylor. 
To SNARE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
| intrap; to intangle, 
To SNARL. v. ». ¶ ſnarren, Dutch. ] 
I. To growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 
Fl 3 


2. To ſpeak roughly ; to talk in rude terms. 


To SNARL. v. a. To intangle; to embar- 
raſs. Decay of Pi 
SNA'RLER. ſ. [from ſaarl.] 5 hs 
ſnarls; a growling, ſurly, ſome, 
inſulting fellow. | * 
SNA*RY. a. [from ſnare.] Intangling; in- 
ſidious. | E 
SNAS T. ſ. The ſnuff of a candle. Bacon, 
To SNATCH, v. a. [| ſnacten, Dutch. 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily. Hooker, 
2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. Car. 
To SNATCH, v. u. 
eagerly at ſomething. 


Shakeſpeares 


SNATCH. /. [from the verb. 


I. A haſty catch, 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. — ate 
3. A ſmall part of any thing; a br 


part , Br nn. 
4. A broken or interrupted action; a ſhore 
fit, Wilkins, 


5. A quip; a ſhuffling anfwer. Sbaleſp. 
SNA'TCHER, /. [from ſnarch.] One that 
ſnatches. Shakeſpeare. 


SNA*1CHINGLY, ad. {from ſnatching.] 


Haſtily ; with interruption. 

To SNEAK, v. n. [rn:can, Saxon; ſnige, 
I, To creep ſlily; to come or go as if afraid 
to be ſeen. Dryden. Watts. 
2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility; 
to crouch, ; 

SNEA*KER, ſ. A large veſſel of drink. 

| | Spect᷑ator. 

SNE'AKING, participial a, [from ſneał.] 
1. Servile; mean; low. 

2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parei- 


monious. ä 
SNE'AKINGLY. ad, { from ſneaking. } 
Meanly; ſervilely. Herbert. 
SNEA'KUP. ſ. [from ſneak, | A cowardly, 
creeping, inſidious ſcoundrel. Shakeſpeare, 
To SNEAP. v. a. 
1. To reprimand ; to check. 
2, To nip. Shakeſpeare. 


SNEAP. ſ. {from the verb.] A reprimand ;' 


a check, Shakeſpeare, 
To SNEB. v. 2. [Properly to ſnib, See 
Snza>.] To check; to chide; to repri- 
mand, Spenſer. 

To SNEER, », n. 
| 1, To 


To bite, or catch 
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v. To ſhow contempt by looks. 
4. To inſinuate contempt by covert ex- 


preſſions. Pope, 
3. To utter with grimace. Congreve, 
Tatler. 


4. To ſhow aukward mirth. 
SNEER. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. Pope. 

2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. Fats. 

To SNEEZE. v. =. [nie pan, Saxon; nieſen, 
Dutch.] To emit wind audibly by the 
noſe, Wiſeman. 

SNEEZE. ſ. [from the verb.] Emiſſion of 
wind audibly by the noſe. Brown, 

SNE'EZEWORT. /. [prarmica, Latin, ] A 

lant. 

SNET. . [Among hunters.] The fat of a 
deer. a 

SNEW. The old preterite of To row. 

To SNIB. v. a. ¶ ſnibbe, Daniſh. ] To check; 
to nip; to reprimand, Spenſer, 

SNICK and Snee. ſ. A combat with knives, 

8 8 W:femar., 
To SNFCKER, or Snigger, v. v. To laugh 

flily, -wantonly, or contemptuouſly. | 

To SNIFF. v. n. ¶ fifa, Swediſh, ] To draw 
breath audibly up the noſe. - Fav ft. 

o SNI'GGLE. v. n. Snigglixg is thus per- 
formed: take a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied to 
a firing about a yard long; and then into 

one of the holes, where an eel may hide 

- Herſelf, with the help of a ſhort ſtick put 
in your bait leiſurely : if within the fight 

of it, the eel will bite: pull him out by 

degrees. Walton. 
To SNIP. v. @. ¶ ſniſ per, Dutch.] To cut 

at once with ſciſſars. * Arbutbnot, 
SNIP. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A fingle cut with icifſars, Shoteſprare, 
2. A ſmall ſhred, Wrieman. 
3. A ſhare; a ſnack, L' Efrange. 

SNIPE. ſ. [ ſneppe, German; rnire, Sax. ] 
1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 
F loyer, 

2. A fool; a blockhead, Sbateſf care. 
SNIPPER. ſ. from /rip. ] One that ſnips. 
SNIPPET. ſ. [from jnip. ] A imall part; a 
- hare. Hludibras. 
SNI'PSNAP., ſ. Tart dialogue. Pope, 
SNITE. ſ. Irnixa, Saxon. } A ſnipe. Carew, 
To SNITE. v. a. [rnyian, Saxon,} To 

blow the noſe. Grew, 
SNIVEL. /. [ee , German.] Srot; the 
running of the noſe, X : 

To SNI'VEL. v. . [from the noun, ] 

1. To run at the noſe. 
2. To ery as children. L* Eftrange, 

SNI'VELLER. ſ. ¶ from ſaivel.] A weeper; 

2a weak lamenter. | "0 Faul ft. 

To SNORE. v. 2. | ſnarc ben, Dutch.] To 

breathe hard through the noſe, as men in 
ſleep. * Roſcommon. Stilling fleet. 

SNORE. ſ. [rnona, Saxon. ] Audible retpi- 
ration of ſicepers through the noſe. Shak, 

To SNORT. v. n. | jno:chengr Dutch.] To 


SNU 
blow through the noſe as a high mett!eg 


horſe; Feremiab. 
SNOT. J. [rnore, Saxon; ſnot, Dutch.] 


The mucus of the noſe. Sift, 
SNO'TTY. a. [from ſnot. ] Full of ſnot, 
Arbutbnot. 
SNOUT, /. [H anyt, Dutch. ] 
1. The noſe of a beaſt. Dryden, 


2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. 

Sæviſt. 

3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 
SNO'UTED. 4. {from ſnour.] Having a 
ſnout, EE Grew, 
SNOW. ſ. [rnap, Saxon; ſnee, Dutch.] 
The ſmall particles of water frozen before 
they unite into drops. Locke. Sandys. 
To SNOW. v. n. [rnapan, Sax. ſaceutven, 

Dutch.] To have ſnow fall. 

To SNOW. v. a, To ſcatter like ſnow. 
Dorne. 
SNO'WBALL. ſ. [ ſnowv and Ball.] A round 
lump of congelated ſnow. Hayward, 
SNO'WBROTH, /. | ſnow and bretb. | Very 
cold liquor. Shakeſpeare, 
SNO'WDROP. . {narcifſoleucerum, Latin.]| 
An early flower, Boyle, 
SNOW-WHITE. a. | ſnow and whire.| 


White as inow. Dryden, 
SNO WV. a. [from ſnew.] 

1. White like ſnow. Reæbe. 

2. Abounding with ſnow. Miiten. 


SNUB. g. [from fnebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or 
knubel, a. joint of the finger.] A jag; a 
| ſnag; a Knot in wood- Spenſer. 

To SNUB. vv. a. | 
1. To check; to reprimand, 
2. To nip. | 

To SNUB. v. a. [ ſnuffen, Dutch.] To ſob 
with convulſion. 

To SNUDGE. v. n. | ſniger, Daniſh.] Fo 
lie idle, cloſe, or ſnug. Herbert. 

SNUFF. /,-{ /nuf, Dutch, ſnot} 

1. Snot. . 
2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle. 
Dorne. 
3. A candle aſmoſt burnt out. Sbabeſp. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 
after the flame. | Addiſon, 
5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting ; per- 
verſe reſentment, L' Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
Pope, 


To SNUFF. v. a. | ſnyffen, Dutch.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. Addiſon; 
2. To ſcent. | | T ickell, 
3- To crop the candle, Taylor. 

To SNUFF. v. n. 

1. To ſnort; to draw breath by the noſe. 
. Dryden. Xirg. 
2. To ſnift in contempt. Mal. ii. 
SNU*'FFROX. { Huff and box,] The box 
in which ſnuff is carried, Pope. 
SNU/FFERS. /. { from ſruff.] The inſtrumen: 
with which the candle 1s clipped, _ 
To 
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SOA 
To SNU'FFLE, v. . [ ſnuffelen, Dutch. ] 
To ſpeak through the noſe z to breath hard 
- through the noſe, Sidney. Dryden. 
To SNUG. v. n, [| ſniger, Dutch.] To lie 
cloſe; to ſnudge. L' Eflrange, 
SNUG. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Cloſe ; free from any inconvenience. 


Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. Suit. 
3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe, Dryden, 


To SNU'GGLE. v. n. [from ſnug.] To lie 


cloſe; to lie warm. 


So. ad. [rpa, Sax, ſ»», Dut.] 


1. In like manner. It anſwers to as ei- 
ther preceding or following. 
2. To ſuch a degree. 
3. In ſuch a manner. 
4. Io the ſame manner, 
5. Thus; in this manner. Bentley. 
6. Therefore; for this reaſon ; in colts: 
quence of this, Hammond, 
7. On theſe terms; noting a conditional 
petition. Rawe. 
3. Provided that; on condition that. 
Cr Atterbury, 
9. In like manner ; noting conceſſion of 
one propoſition and aſſumption of another, 
anſwering to 41. Swift, 
10. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. Dryden, 
11. At this point; at this time. 

: Shakeſpeare, 
12, It notes a kind of abrupt beginning, 
Well. Ben. John ſon. 
13. It ſometimes is little more than an ex- 
pletive, though it implies ſome latent or 
ſurd compariſon. Arbutbnot. 
14. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. 

Shakeſpeare, 
15. A form of petition. Shakeſpeare, 
16. So ſo, An exclamation after ſome 


Ben. Jobnſon. 
Milton, 


thing done or known, Shakeſpeare, 
27. 80 45 Indifferently; not much amiſs 
nor well. Felton. 


18. So then. Thus then it is that; there- 
fore. | Bacon, 
To SOAK. v. n. [rocian, Sax. ] 
1. To lie ſteeped in moifture. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To enter by degrees into pores. Bacon. 
3. To drink gluttonouſly and intemper- 
ately, Locke, 
To SOAK. v. a. X 
1, To macerate in any moiſture; to ſteep z 
to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed; to 
drench, Dryden, 
2. To drain; to exhauſt, Bacon, 
SOAP. ſ. [pape, Sax. ſape, Lat.] A ſub- 
ſtance uſed in waſhing, made of a lixivium 
of vegetable alkaline aſhes and unctuous 
ſubſtance, | Newton, 
SOAPBOFLER, {, [ſoo and beil.] One 
whoſe trade is to make 7 Addiſon, 
SOAPWORT. /, Is a fpecies of campion. 


| To SOAR, v. n, { ſorare, Italian. 


SO 


1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; 


properly to fly without viſible action of the 
| Milton, 


wings. N 
2. Jo mount intellectually; to tower with 
the mind, x 
3. To riſe high. Milton. 
SOAR. /. [from the verb.] Towering flight. 
Milton. 
To SOB. v. . [reob, Saxon,] To heave 
audibly with convulſive ſorrow ; to figh 


with convulſion. Fairfax. 
SOB. /. {from the verb.] A convulfive ſigh; 
a convulſive act of reſpiration. obſtructed by 
ſorrow. | Sæoift. 
To SOB. v. a. To ſoak. A cant word. 
| Mortimer. 


SO“ BER. 4. ſobrius, Lat. ſobre, French. ] 
1, Vemperate, particularly in liquours; 
not drunken. | Taylor, 
2. Not overpowered by drink. 
3- Not mad ; right in the underftanding. 

Dryden. 
4. Regular; calm ; free from inordinate 
paſſion, Abbot, 
5. Serious ; ſolemn ; grave, Shakeſpeare, 

To SO'BER, v. a. | from the adjective. ] To 
make ſober, | Pope, 

SO'BERLY. ad. [from ſober.] 
1, Without intemperance, 

2. Without madneſs, 

3. Temperately; moderately. 
4. Coolly ; calmly. 

SO'BERNESS, /. {from ſcber. ] 
7. Temperance in drink. Common Prayer. 
2. Calmneſs; freedom from . 
coolneſs. Dryden, 

SOBRIETY, ſ. [ fobrius, Lat.] 

1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. 
2. Preſent freedom from the pon er of 
ſtrong liquour. | . 


3. General remperance. Hooker, 

4. Freedom from inordinate paſſion. 
Ropers,” 

5. Calmneſs; coolneſs, Dryden, 


6. Seriouſnels ; gravity. Denham. 

SO'CCAGE. ſ. | ſoc, French, a plough- 
ſhare.] A tenure of lands for certain in- 
ferionr or huſbandly ſervices to be perform. 
ed to the lord of the fee. All ſervices due 
for land being knight's ſervice, or ſoccage; 
ſo that whatever is not knight's ſervice, is 
ſoccage. : Coxvel. 

SO'CIABLE, a. [ ſeciable, French; ſecia- 
bilis, Lat.] 


1. Fit to be conjoined, Hooker, 
2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt, 

| Addiſon, 

3. Friendly; familiar, Milton. 


. Inclin'd to company. Motten. 
SO'/CIABLENESS. ſ. (from ſociable.] 
1. Inclination to company and converſe. 

More. 


Addiſon, ' 


Hooker. 
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2. Freedom of converſation ; good fellow- 


Hip; Hayward. 


80 CLABLY. ad. [from ſociable.] ed 
ably ; as a companion. | Milton. 

SO'CLAL. 4. L fecia/rs, Lat.] 
I. Relating to a general or publick inter- 
eſt. Locke. 
2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gaiety. Pope. 
3. Coutiting in union or converſe with an- 
other. Milton, 


SO'CIALNESS. ſ. [from ſecial.] The qua- 


ity of being ſocial. 

SOCIETY. f. [ fociete, French; ſocietas, 
Latein.] 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt. 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt; com- 
munity. Tillotſon, 
3. Company; converſe. Shakeſpeare, 
4+ Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. 


. Dryden, 

SOCK. . [ feccus, Lat. rocc, Sax. ſoche, 
Dutch, ] 

1. Something put between the foot and 

toe, Bacon. 


2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors. 


Milton. 
SO'CKET. g. [ fouchette, Fr.] 


1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow- 


of a candleſtick. Colher, 
2. The receptacle of the eye. Dryden. 
3. Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 
ſerted. Bacon. 


SO*CKETCHISEL. /. A ſtronger ſort of 
chiſeis. 


Moxon. 

SOCLE. ſ. [with architeRs. ] A flat ſquare 
member, under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſta- 
tues and vaſes; Bailey 


 $O*CMAN,, or. Soccager, ſ. [rocap man, 
Sax. ] A ſort of tenant that holds lands 
and tenements by ſoccage. Cros l. 


SO COME. ſ. A cuſtom of tenants being 
— to grind their corn at their lord's 


Bailey. 
805. 1 [ ſeed, Dutch. ] A turf; aclod. 


SOD. The preterite of ſce:be. a 


bapman. 
SODA'LITY. Je | ſodalitas, Lat.] Ak 1 
SO/DDEN. e participle paſſive of cethe. 
Boiled ; ſeethed. : 25 ] 
To SO/DER, v. 2. [ ſouder, French; * 
deren, Dutch. ] To cement with ſome me- 


. 


tallic k matter, 1 ab. 
SO DER. ſ. Metallick cement. Hier. 
SOE. ſ. A large wooden veſſel with hoops, 
for olding water; a cowl, More. 


SOEVER. ad. [ and ever.] A word 
s properly joined with a pronoun or adverb, 
. is whoſoever ; ——— howſoever. 


Temples 


SOT 
SOFA. ſ. [I believe an eaſtern word.] A 
ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. Guar- 
SOFT. a. [ropr, Sax. ſaft, Dutch, ] 
1. Not hard. Bacon, 
2. Not rugged ; not rough. Matthery, 
3. Ductile ; not unchangeable of form. 


Milton. 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute ; yield- 
ing. King Cbarla. 
5. Tender; timorous. Pape. 

6. Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere. 
bh, . Milton, 

7. Meek; civil; complaiſant. 

8 Shakeſpeay:, 
8. Placid; ſtill; eaſy. ilton, 


9. Effeminate ; ; viciouſly nice. Davies. 

10. Delicate; elegantly tender. Milton. 

11. Weak ; ſimple, Glanwille, 

12. Gentle; not loud; not rough, 

13. Smooth; flowing. Pope, 

14. Not forcible ; z not violent, Milion. 
SOFT, interj, Hold; ſtop; not ſo faſt. 


Sucklings 
To SO 'FTEN, v. 4. [from ſo 
I, To make ſoſt; ta make 95 hard, 


Baton, 

2. Fo intenerate ; to make leſs fierce or eb. 
ſtinate. Addiſon, 

3. To make eaſy; to compoſe; to make 
placid, Pope, 
4. To make leſs harſh, Dryden. 

To SO'FTEN, v. n, 

1. To grow leſs hard. Bacon, 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 
nate., Shakeſpeare, 


SO'FTLY. ad: [from ſoft. 
1. Without Aur ag J 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly, Bacon. 


3- Not Joudly, Dryden, 
4. e. 2 Dryden. 
8 ildly; tenderly. Dr 
SOFT NER. /. {from ſof:.} _ 
1. That which makes ſoft, 
2, One who palliates. Szorft, 
SO'FTNESS 1 lem. 
2 The quality of being ſoft. | 
2. Quality contrary to hardneſs, Bacon, 
3. Mildneſs; kindneſs, Watts, 
4. Civility ; gentleneſs, Drydes, 
5. Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy, Tyler, 


6. Timorouſneſs; puſillanimity. Grew. 
| 9 Quality contrary to harſhneſs, Bacon. 
3. Facility; gentleneſs; candour; eaſi- 
neſs to be affected. 7 Hooker, 


9. Mildneſs; meekneſs, Hallen. 


SOHO. interj, A form of calling from 2 
diſtant place. 

To SOIL. v. 4. [y:ihan, Sax, ſoviller, Fr.] 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; to ftain; 
to ſully. Baron, 

2. To 
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2. To dung; to manure, 
501LL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; foulneſs, 

Shakeſpeare, 

2, Ground; earth, conſidered with rela- 


South, 


tion to its vegetative qualities, Bacon, 
3. Land; country, Milton. 
4. Dung; compoſt. Mortimer. 
sOLLINESS. ſ. [from ſoil.] Stain; foul- 
neſs. Bacon. 


SOV LURE. ſ. [from ſoil.] Stain; pollution. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To SO' JOURN, v. . [ ſejourner, French. ] 


To dwell any where fora time; to live as 


not at home; to inhabit as not in a ſettled 
| habitation, Donne, 
$O'JOURN. Ff. | /ejour, French; from the 
verb.] A temporary reſidence; a caſual 
and no ſettled habitation, Milton. 
SO'JOURNER, /. {from ſejourn.] A tem- 
porary dweller. Million. 
To SO LACE. v., @. | ſolacier, old French; 
ſolazzare, Italian; ſolatium, Latin. ] To 
comfort; to cheer; to amuſe. Milton. 
To SO LACE. v. n. To take comfort, 
| | ; Shakeſpeare, 
SOLACR. f. | folatium, Lat.] Comfort; 
pleaſure ; alleviation; that which gives 
comfort or pleaſure, Hooker, Milton, 
SOLA*'NDER. ſ. [ foulandres, Fr.] A diſ- 
eaſe in horſes. Dif, 


SO'LAR, a. | ſolatre, French; ſola- 
SO'LARY, ris, Lat, ] 
1. Being of the ſun, Boyle, 
2. Belonging to the ſun, | Brown, 


3. Born under or in the predominant influ- 
. ence of the ſun, Dryden. 
4. Meaſured by the ſun, Holder. 
1 The preterite and participle paſſive 
of ſell. | 
SOLD. ſ. [ /ouldee, old Fr.] Military pay; 
warlike entertainment, Spenſer. 
SO'LDAN, ſ. [for ſultan.] the emperor 
of the Turks, Milton, 
SO*'LDANEL. ſ. [ ſo/danella, Lat.] A plant, 
To SO'LDER. v. a. | ſouder, Fr. ſoldare, 
Ital. ſolidare, Lat.] See Sop ER. 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of 
metallick cement, Newton, 
2, To mend; to unite any thing broken, 
Hooker. 
SO'LDER, /. [from the verb.] Metallick 
cement, *- \ Swift. 


SO'LDERER. /. [from ſolder.) One that 


ſolders or mends. 
SO'LDIER, /. [ ſolidarius, low Lat.] 
1. A fighting man; a warriour, 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
2. It is generally uſed of the common 
men, as diſtin ſrom the commanders, 
SO'LDIERLIKE. 1 @. | ſoldier and libe.] 
SO'LDIERLY, --$ Martial; warlike; mi- 
litary; becoming a ſoldier. Clarendon. 


SOL 
SO'LDIPRSHIP. ſ. {from ſo/dier.] Military 
character; martial qualities; behaviour be- 
coming a ſoldier. Sbakeſpearts 
SO/LDIERY. /. [from ſoldier.] 

1. Body of military men; ſoldiers collee- 
tively. ; Swifts 
2. Soldierſhip; martial ſkill, Sidney. 
SOLE. ſ. [ ſolum, Lat.] 

1. The bottom of the foot. Shaleſpeare. 
2. The foot. Spenſer. 
3. The bottom of the ſhoe, Afrbutbnot. 
4. The part of any thing that touches the 
ground. Moxon. 
5. A kind of ſea-fiſh. Carew. 
To SOLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To fur- 
niſh with ſoles : as, to ſole a pair of ſhoes, 
Grew, 

SOLE. a. [l, old French; ſous, Lat.] 
1. Single; only. Raleigh, 
2, In law.] Not married. Aylffe, 
SO'LECISM. ſ. [omMoaxrute.] Unfitneſs 
of one word to another, Addiſuns 
SO'LELY. ad, [from ſole, ] Singly 5 only, 
Browns 
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SO LEMN. a. [ ſolemnis, Lat.] 
1. Anniverſary ; obſerved once a year. 


| e 
2. Religiouſly grave, ilton. 


3. Awful; ſtriking with ſeriouſneſs. 
| Spenſer. 


4. Crave; affectedly ſerious, Swifts 


SO'LEMNESS. 4 
SOLEMNITY. 3 J [from folems.] 
1, Ceremony or rite annually performed, 


Pope. 
2, Religious ceremony, 
3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion, Bacon, 
4. Manner of acting awfully ſerious. 
Sidney s 
5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſs. Addiſon. 
6. Awful grandeur ; grave ftatelineſs ; ſo- 
ber dignity. Witton. 
7. Affected gravity. Shakeſpeare. 
SOLEMNIZA'TION, ſ. [from ſo/emnize,] 
The act of ſolemnizing ; celebration. 
8 Bacon. 
To SO'LEMNIZE. v. a. from ſclemsn.] 
1. To dignify by particular formalities : 
to celebrate. Hooker . 
2. To perform religiouſly once a year, 
Hookers 
SO'LEMNLY. ad. [from ſolemn. ] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies. 
2, With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs, 
Bacon. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. With formal fate, 
4. With affected gravity. Dryden, 

. With religious ſeriouſneſs, Sqwifte 
To SOLVCIT, v. a. [ folicito, Lat.] 
1. To importune; to intreat. Milton. 
2. To call to action; to ſummon; to a- 


wake; to excite, Rogers. 
3. To implore; to aſk. Sidney. 
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4. To attempt; to try to obtain. Pope, 
5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. Milton. 
SOLICITA*TION. /. [from ſlicit.] 
1. Importunity ; act of importuning. 


ilton, 
2. Invitation ; excitement. Locke, 
| SOLICITOR, . from Je] 
1. One who petitions for another. 
Addiſon, 


2. One who does in Chancery the bufineſs 
which is done by attorneys in other courts, 
| Bacon. 
SOLTCITOUS. 8. [ folicitous, Lat.] Anxi- 
| ous ; careful; concerned, Taylor. Clarendon. 
- + SOLICITOUSLY. ad. [from ſ-licitous. ] 
Anxionſly; carefully. Boyle. 
SOLFCITUDE. /. | ſelicituds, Lat.] Anxi- 
ety; carefulneſs. Tillotſon. 
SOLVFCITRESS, ſ. [Feminine of ſolicitor.] 
A woman who petitions for another, 

Dryden, 

SO'LID. a. [ folidus, Latin; ſolide, Fr.] 
1. Not liquid; not fluid. Milter. 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter; compact; 
denſe. Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 


Arbuthnot, 

4. Strong; firm. Addiſon. 
4 Sound; not weakly, Watts, 
- Real ; not empty; true; not fallaci- 
ous. King Charles. 
7. Not light ; not ſuperficial ; grave ; pro- 
found, Dryden. 


SO'LID. /. [In phyſick. ] The part con- 
raining the fluids. Arbuthnat. 
SOLFDITY, /. ffrom ſolid. ] 
1. Fulnefs of matter; not hollowneſs. 
2. Firmneſs; hardneſs ; compactneſs; den- 
fity. | Weaodward. 
3. Truth; not fallacivuſneſs ; intellectual 
ſtrength ; certainty. Addiſon. Prior. 
SO LIDLV. ad. ¶ from ſolid. }] 
1. Firmly ; denſely ; compactly. 
2. Truly; on good ground. Digby. 
SO'LIDNESS. ſ. [from ſviid.] Solidity; 
firmneſs ; denſity. Howel. 


| 


SOLIDU'NGULOUS. a. [ ſolids and ungu- 


la, Lat.] Wholehooted, Brown. 
SOLIFFDIAN. g. ¶ ſalus and fides, Latin. ] 
One who ſuppoſes only faith, not works, 
necellary to juſtification. Hammond. 
SOLFVLOQUY. . [lu and loguer, Latin. ] 


A diſcourſe made by out in ſolitude to him- 


ſelf. Prior. 
SO'LIPEDE. ſ. f {clus and pedes, Lat.] An 


animal whole feet are not cloven. Brozun. 


 SOLITA'IRE. /. [ ſohraire, French, ] 
1. A recluſe; a hermit. Pope. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
SU'LITARILY. ad. [from ſolitary.] In 
1 folitude; with lonelineſs; withour com- 
tany. a | His 


SOL 
SO'LITARINESS., /. en ſelitary.] So- 
litude; forbearance of company; habitual 
retirement. Donne. 
SO'LITARY, a. 1 ſolitaire, Fr. ſolitarius, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Living alone; not having company, 
Milton. Dryder, 
2. Retired ; remote from company. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Gloomy ; diſmal, : 
4. Single. Brown, 
SO'LITARY. . [from the adjective.] One 
that lives atone ; an hermit. Pope, 
SO LITUD E. ſ. | folituds, Lat.] 
1. Lonely life; ſtate of being alone. Hacor, 
2. A lonely place; a deſert. 
SO'LLAR, /. | ſolarium, low Lat.] A garret. 
Tuffer, 
SOLO. ſ. [Ttalian.J A tune played ty a 
fingle inſtrument, 
SO'LOMON's Loaf. ſ. A plant. 
SO'LOMON's Seal. ſ. ¶ polygonatum, Lat.] 
A plant, 
SO'LSTICE. ſ. ¶ſelſtitium, Lat.] 
1. The point beyond which the ſun doe: 
not go; the tropical point; the point at 
which the day is longeſt in Summer, or 
ſhorteſt in Winter. 
2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the 
Summer ſolſtice, 3 Brown, 
SOLSTFTIAL. 2. [from ſollſlice.] 
1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. Brown, 
2. Happening at the ſolſtice, Philips, 
SO'LVIBLE. &@. {from ſolve.] Poſſible to 
be cleared by reaſon or inquiry, Hale, 
SO LUBLE. a. [ ſolubilts, Lat.] Capable of 
diſſolution or ſeparation of parts. 
e Arbutbnot. 
SOLUBILTTV. g. [from ſoluble.] Suſcep- 
tiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. Glanwill:, 
To SOLVE. v. @. | foivs, Lat.] To clear; 
to explain; to untie an intellectual knot, 
Tickell, 
SO'LVENCY. ſ. [from ſolvent.] Ability to 


pay. 
SO'/LVENT, @. [ ſolvent, 2 
1. Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. 
. Boyle. 
2. Able to pay debts contracted. 


SO*LUND-GQOSE. ſ. A fowl in bigneſs. 


and feather very like a tame gooſe, but his 
bill longer; his wings alſo much longer. 
Grew. Cleaveland. 

SOLUTION. ſ. [ felutio, Lat.] 
7. Diſruption; breach; disjunction; ſe- 
paration. e Bacon. 
2. Matter diſſolved; that which contains 
any thing diſſolved. Arbuthnot, 
3. Reſolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty, Milton, 
SO'LUTIVE, 8. [from ſolvo, Lat.] Laxa- 
tire; cauſing 3 Bacon, 
SOMA- 


SOM 

SOMATO'LOGY, . [o6;ae and Mya, ] 
The doctrine of bodies. | 

SOME. A termination of many adjectives, 
which denote quality or property of any 
thing: as gameſome, | ſaam, Dutch. ] 

SOME, a. [rom, rum, Sax. ſom, ſommig, 
Dutch. ] 


1. More or leſs, noting an indeterminate 


quantity. Raleigh. 
2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
number. Bacon. 
3. Certain perſons, Some is often uſed ab- 
ſolutely for ſome people. Daniel, 
4. Some is oppoſed to ſome, or to others. 
| Spenſer, 
5. One; any without determining which, 
Milton, 


$O'MEBODY. J. [ ſome and dy. ] 
1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſcrimi- 


nate and undetermined, Bacon. 
2. A perſon of conſideration. Acts, 
SO'MEDEAL. ad. {pumveal, Sax. ] In fome 
degree. Spenſer, 


1 f. [Sommer, a beam, 

$O'MERSET. and ſault, French, a 
leap, ] A leap by which a jumper throws 
himſelf from a beam, and turns over his 
head, | \ 

SO'MEHOW, @, [ ſome and bow.] One 
way or other, 2 Cbeyne. 

SO MET HING. ſ. [rumd inx, Saxon. 
1. Not nothing, though it appears not 


what; a thing indeterminate. Pape. 
2. More or leſs. Pope. 
3. Part. Waits, 


4. Diſtance not great. Shakeſpeare, 
SO'METHING. ad. In ſome degree. 


Temple "HO 


SO'ME TIME. ad. ¶ ſome and time.] Once; 
formerly, : Shakeſpeare, 
SO'METIMES, 2d. [ ſome and times. 
I. Not never; now and then; at one 


time or other. Taylor. 
2. At one time, oppoſed to ſometimes, or to 
anotber time. f Burnet. 


SO MEWHAT. ſ. I. ſome and abt. 
I. Something; not nothing, though it be 
uncertain what, | Atterbury, 
2. More or leſs. Grew, 
3- Part greater or leſs, Dryden. 
SO'MEWHAT. ad. In ſome degree. Dryd. 
SO'MEWHERE, ad. { ſome and where. ] 
In one place or other; not nowhere. 
Newton, 


_ SO'MEWHILE. /. { ſome and 2vbile.] Once; 


or a time, Spenſer, 
SOMNI'FEROUS. 4a. | ſemnifer, Latin. ] 
Caufing ſleep; procuring fleep ; ſoporifer- 
ous; dormitive. Walton. 
SOMNITICK. a, | ſomnus and facio, Lat.] 
Cauſing ſleep. 
SO'MNOLENCY. /. [ ſemnolentia, Latin. ] 
Slecpineſ.; inclination to Neep, 


SOO 
SON. . | ſunus, Gothick ; puna, Saxon; 
ſobn, German; ſon, Swediſh z ſons, Dutch; 
n, Sclavonian. ] | x 
1. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother, Sbakeſp. 
2. Deſcendant however diſtant, Iſaiab. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man. 


: S bakeſpear Cs 

4. Native of a country. Pope. 
5. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 

| Mattherw, 


6. Product of any thing. Brown, 
7. In ſcripture, ſons of pride, and ſors of 
light, denoting ſome quality. 
SON-IN-LAW, ſ. One married to one's 
daughter, Dryden. 
SO'NSHIP, ſ. [from ſon.] Filiation. 
Decay F Piety. 
SONATA. ſ. [Italian.J A tune. Prier. 
SONG, ſ. [from ze runzen, Saxon. } 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 


Milton. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; 
a ballad. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A poem; lay; train, Dryden. 
4. Poetry; poeſy. Pope, 
5. Notes of birds. Dryden. 
6. An old Song. A trifle. More. 


SO'NGISH, a, [from ſeng.] Containing 
ſongs ; conſiſting of ſongs. Dryden. 
SO NGSTER. /. [from ſeng.] A finger. 
H 


owel. 
SO'NGSTRESS, ſ. [from ſong. ] A female 
ſinger. Thomſen, 
3 ſ. [ fonnet, French; ſonnecrs, 
Italian, 
1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen 
lines, of which the chymes are adjuſted 
by a particular rule, It has not been uſed 
by any man of eminance fince Milton. 
2. A ſmall poem. Sbakeſpeare. 
SONNETTE'ER. ſ. [| ſonnetier, Fr. from 
ſonnet.] A ſmall poet, in contempt. Dryd. 
SONI'FEROUS. 42. | ſorus and fero, Lat. 
Giving or bringing found, Derbam. 
SONORIFICK,. a. [ ſonorus and facio, Lat.] 
Producing ſound, Wat, 
SONO'ROUS. 3. { ſororus, Latin, ] 
1, Loud ſounding ; giving loud or ſhrill 


found, Milton. 
2. High ſounding; magnificent of ſound. 
f ifen, 


SONO/ROUSLY. ad. [from ſonorous.] With 
higb ſound ; with magnificence of ſound. 
SONO*ROUSNESS, /. [from ſenorcus. ] 

1. The quality of giving ſound. Boyle. 
2. Magnificence of ſound. | 
SOON. ad. [ rona, Saxon; ſaen, Dutch. 

1. Before long time be paſt; ſhortly after 
any time aſſigned. 3 898 Dryden, 

2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed : op- 

poſed to late, . 
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SOP 


3. Readily ; willingly. 
Soon as. Immediately. 


Addiſen. 
Exodus, 


4. 
8OO NL. V. ad. [from Jon. ] Quiekly; | 


ſpeedily. are. 
SO©'QPBERRY. /. { ſapindus, Lat.] A plant, 
Miller. 
SOOT. ſ. [por, Sax. foot, Iſlandick; ſeet; 
Dutch. ] Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 
Howel, 
SOO'TED. 2. {from ſoor.] Smeared, ma- 
nured, or covered with ſoot. Mortimer, 
$SO'OTEREKIN. /. 
fabled to.be produced by the Dutch women 
from fitting over their ſtoves. Swift, 
$0OOTH. ſ. Cros, Sax.] Truth; reality, 
Shakeſpeare, 
SOOTH. a. [roS, Saxon.] Pleafing ; de- 
lightful. = Milton, 
To SOO'TH, v. a. [DTFe ro Sian, Saxon. ] 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe. Dryden, 
a. To calm; to ſoften; to mollify. 
| | Dryden, 
3. To gratify; to pleaſe. Dryden. 
$O*'OTHER. /. [from foorb.] A flatterer; 
one who gains by blandiſhments. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To SOOTHSA'Y. v. 2. | ſocth and ſay.] 
To predict; to foretell. A:. 


SOOTHSA'YER. ſ. [from ſootbſay.] A 
foreteller; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SOO'TINESS. /. [from ſoory.} The quality 
of being ſooty. 
SOO'TY. 2. [from ſoot. ] 


x. Breeding ſoot, ; kon. 
2. Confifting of ſoot, Wilkins, 


3. Black; dark; duſſcy. Milton. 
SOP. ſ. [rop, Saxon; ſoppe, Dutch.] 

1. Any thing ſteeped in liquour to be eaten. 
ä Dryden. 
2. Any thing given to pacify. Soft. 
To SOP. v. 4. To ſteep in liquour, 
SOPE. ſ. See Soar. 
SOPH. ſ. [from ſopbiſia, Latin.] A young 

man who has two years at the uni- 


verſity. 8 Pope. 
SO'PHI. ſ. [ Perſian.] The emperor of 
Perſia. Congreve. 


SO'PHISM. ſ. [ ſophiſma, Lat.] A falla- 
- cious argument; an unſound ſubtilty. 
: Watts, 
SO*PHIST. .. [ ſopbifa, Lat.] A profeſſor 
of philoſophy, 25 | Temple 
SO*PHISTER. ſ. [ ſopbifte, French.]- 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle; an art- 
ful but inſidious logician. Rogers, 
2. A profeſſor of philoſophy z a ſophiſt. 
[ Hooker, 
SOPHTI'STICAL. 4. ¶ ſepbiſtigue, Fr. from 
fepbift.] Fallaciouſly ſubtle; logically de- 
ceitful. 
Wich fallacious ſubtilty, 


Swift, 


A kind of falſe birth 


Stilling fleet. 


SOPHI'STICALLY. ad. [from ſepbiſtcal.] 


SOR 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. 57 
Fr, from ſophift,] To Aae — 
rupt with ſomething ſpurious. 
7 Shakeſpeare, Beyl. 
SOPHISTICATE. part. a. {from the verd. 
Adulterate; not genuine. Glan vill, 
SOPHISTICA'TION, he [ ſophiſtication, Fr,] 
Adulteration; not genuineneſs. Glannyll, 
SOPHISTICA'TOR, f. [from Sophiſticate,] 
Adulterator; one 
genuine, 
SO/PHISTRY, . Lfrom ſepbiſt.] Fallaciou 
ratiocination. Sidney, 
To SO'PORATE. v. 3. [ ſoporo, Lat.] To 
lay aſleep. : 
SOPORI'FEROUS, @, [| fepor and fers. 
Productive of ſleep; cauſing ſleep ; narco. 
tick ; opiate, Bacen, 
SOPORTI'FEROUSNESS. ſ. {from ſoper;/e. 
rows, |] The quality of cauſing ſleep, 
SO PORT FICK. a. | ſopor and facis.] Cau!. 
ing ſleep; opiate; narcotick. Locke, 
SO'PPER. /. [from ſop.] One that ſteert 
any thing in liquour. | 
SO/RBILE. a. [from ſorbes, Latin.] That 
may be drunk or ſipped. 
SORBI'TION, /. [ forbirio, Lat.] The 20 
of drinking or ſipping. | 
SORBS. ſ. ¶ ſorbum, Lat.] The berries af 
the ſorb or ſervicetree. | 
SO'RCERER. /. | forcier, Fr.] A conjurer; 
an enchanter; a magician, Sbaleſpeare. 
SOR*CERESS, /. [Female of ſorcerer,] A 
female magician; an enchantreſs, Bacor, 
SO'RCERY. /. Magick; enchantment; 
conjuration. Tatlir. 


SORD. ſ. [from ſward.] Turf; graſſy 


round. Shakeſpeare, 
SO"RDES, ſ. [Latin.] Foulneſs; dregs. 
Woodward, 
SO'RDET. ? fe [ fourdine, French; ſer- 
SO/RDINE. dina, Italian. ] A ſmall pipe 


put into the mouth of a trumpet. 

SO'RDID. 3. | fordidus, Latin. ] 
1. Foul; groſs; filthy; dirty. Dryden, 
2. [ Sordide, French, ] Intellectually dirty; 
mean; vile; baſe. South, 

. Covetous ; niggarely. Denham. 

SO RDIDLV. ad. | from ſordid. ] Meanly; 
poorly ; covetouſly. 

SO'RDIUNESS, ſ. [from ſordid.] 

1. Meanneſs; baſeneſs. ___ Cowley, 
2. Naſtineſs ; not neatneſs, Ray. 


Bailty, 


: SORE. ſ. [ran, Sax.] A place tender and 


painful; a place excoriated z an ulcer. 


ö Bentley, 
SORE. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tender to the touch, Locke, 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 


TPi.llotſan. 

3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
ment. Com mon Pr ayers 
Eh Sba leſpeare. 


<, Criminal. 
| , SORE. 


at makes things not 


7 
a 


SOR 


2% pur, BB $0RP;: ad. With painful or dangerous ve- 
© cor. hemence, Common Prayer. 


| <0/REHON. 7 /. [Iriſh and Scottiſh.] A 


Bol, SORN. kind of arbitrary exaction 
verb. or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, as 
il, WW likewiſe in Ireland; whenever a chieftain 
Fr.) had a mind to revel, he came down among 
vill. the tenants with his followers, and lived 
are. on free quarters. When a perſon obtrudes 
not himſelf upon another, for bed and board, 


a be is ſaid to ſarn. | Macbean. 
1 S0 REL. ſ. The buck is called the firſt year 
ine, | a fawn; the third a ſorel. Shakeſpeare, 
To WF SO'RELY. ad. from ſore.] 
; 1, With a great degree of pain or diftreſs, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. With vehemence dangerous or afflicti ve. 
. | Shakeſpeare, 
| SO'RENESS. ſ. [from fore, ] Tenderneſs 
| of a hurt. X Temple. 
SORV'TES.. g. [engel rue, properly an heap, ] 


cumulated on another, Watts. 
F SORO*RICIDE. ſ. [ſoror and cædo.] The 
murder of a ſiſter. a 
S0 RRAGE. ſ. The blades of green whea 
or barley. Dit. 
E SO'RRANCE. ſ. [In farriery.] Any diſeaſe 
or ſore in horſes, if, 
| SO'RREL, 1 pune, Sax. ſorel, French.] 
A plant like dock, but having an acid taſte. 
| Miller. 
SO'RRILY. ad. [from ſorry.] Meanly; 
poorly.; deſpicably ; wretchedly ; pitiably, 


idney. 
SO'RRINESS, ſ. [from ſorry.] — 3 


SORROW. . [| forg, Daniſh.] Grief; 


ing. Milton. 
To SO'RROW. v. 3. [ronxian, Sax. ] To 
grieve; to be ſad; to be dejected. Milion. 


SO'RROWED. 4. {from ſorrow.] Accom- 


panied with ſorrow, ' Shakeſpeare, 
SO 'RROWFUL. a. [ ſorrow and L : 


1. Sad for ſomething paſt; mournful; 
grieving, 1 5 Tob. 
2. Deeply ſerious, 1 Sam. 
3. Expreſſing grief; accompanied with 
grief. Job. 


SO RRV. a, [rantz, Saxon. ] 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt, - Sevift, 
2. Vile; worthleſs ; vexatious. 

Glanville. Milton. 

SORT. ſ. | forte; French. ] NEE 
1. A kind; a ſpecies. Tillotſon. Walſp, 
2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 

Spenſer, 
3. A degree of any quality. n. Dryden, 
4. A claſs, or order of perſons, 


5, A company; a knot of people, Shak, 
6, Rank; condition above the vulgar, Sb, 


An argument where one propoſition is ac- 


wretchednefs ; pitiableneſs; deſpicableneſs. 


pain for ſomething paſt; ſadneſs; mourn- 


Hooker. Atterbury, part 


SOU 


7. Alot; 

3, A pair; a ſet, 
To SORT. v. a. | ſortiri, Latin. ] 

1. To ſeparate into diſtinct and proper 

claſſes, | SD Heoker, 
2. To reduce to order from a ſtate of con- 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, 


fuſion. | Shakeſpeare. 


3. To conjoin ; to put together in. diſtri. 

bution, Dawes, 

4. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect. Chapman. 
To SORT. v. n. 

1. To be joined with others of the ſame 


ſpecies. | Woodward. 
2. To conſort; to join. Bacon. 
3. To ſuit; to fit. Pope. 
4. To terminate; to iſſue. Bacon. 
5. To have ſucceſs. Abbot. 
6. To fall our, Shakeſpeare, 


SO'RTTANCE, ſ. [from ſort] Suitableneſs; 
agreement, Shakeſpeare. 

SO'RTILEGE. ſ. [ forti/egium, Lat.] The 
aQ of drawing lots. 

SO'RTMENT, ſ. {from ſort. ] 
1. The act of ſorting ; diſtribution, - 


2. A parcel forte? © 4iAributed, 
To SOSS, Y. „n. cont word.] To fall 
at once into a Swifts 


SOT. g. [ror, Saxon; for, Dutch. ] 
1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ſtupid fel- 
low ; a dolt. . South. 
2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. Roſcom, 
To SOT. v. a. To ſtupiiy; to beſet. Dryd, 
To SOT, v. n. To ipple to ſtupidity, 
SO TTISH. a. from for. ] 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſeleſs; infatuate 3 
doltiſh. Hayward. 
2. Dull with intemperance. 
SO'TTISHLY. ad. | from ſortiſh.] Stupid - 
ly; dully ; ſenſeleſsly. Bentley, 


SO'TTISENESS. /. | from ſottiſb.] Dull- 


neſs; ſtupidity ; inſenfibility. South, 
SO'VEREIGN. a. [ ſouverain, French. 
1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperi- 
our, Dryden, 
2. Supremely efficacious; Hooker, 
SO*VEREIGN, ſ. Supreme lord. Dryden. 
SO'VEREIGNLY, ad; from ſovereign] 
| Supremely ; in the highef degree. 7 * 
SO'VEREIGNTY. /. {-ſraverainnte; Fre] 
Supremacy; higheſt-placez bhigheſt degree 
of excellence. Davies. 
SOUGH. { {from ſors, Fr.] A ſubterra- 
neous drain. Ray. 
SOUGHT. The preterite and participle paſſ. 
of ſeek. arab, 
SOUL. .. [rapel, Saxon; fel; Dutch. 
1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of 
man. Dab. 
2. Vital principle. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Spirit; eſſence; quinteſſence; principal 
15 Sbale ; 
: Shak e. 


4. Lateriour power, 
: 5. 4 
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SOU | 


8. A familiar appellation expreffing the 
gualities of the mind, Watts. 
6. Human deing. Addiſon. 
7. Active power. Dryden. 
8. Spirit; fire; grandevr of mind. 
9. Intelligent being in general. Milton. 
SOU'LED. 3. {from ſcul.] Furniſhed with 
mind. 
SOU'LLESS. @. [from ſou!,] Mean; low; 
ſoiritleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
SOU'LSHOT. . [| foul and bot.] Some- 
thing paid for a ſoul's requiem among the 
Romaniſis. | Ayliifes 
SOUND. a. [rund, Saxon. ] 
2. Healthy; hearty ; not morbid. Dryden. 


2. Right ; not erroneous, Hooker. 
3. Stout; ftrong ; luſty, Abbot, 
4. Valid; not failing. Spenſer. 
g. Faſt; hearty, Milton, 


SOUND, ad. Soundly; heartily; com- 
pletely faſt. | Spenſer, 
SOUND. fe [ fonde, French. ] A ſhallow tea, 
ſuch as may be ſounded. | 
Camden. Ben. Jobnſon. 
SOUND. ſ. [| fonde, Fr.] A probe, an in- 
firument uſed by chirurgeons to feel what 
is ont of reach of the fingers. Sharp. 
To SOUND. v. 8. 


1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try 


depth. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. To try; to examine. Addiſon, 
To SOUND. . . To try with the ſound- 

ing line, Act. Locke. 
SOUND. ſ. The cuttle-fiſh. Ainſworth, 
SOUND. | fonus, Latin. ] 

1. Any thing audible; a noiſe ; that which 

is perceived by the ear. Bacon, 

2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. 


Lacke, 
To SOUND. v. 3. 

1, To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe. Mil. 

2. To exhibit by likeneſs of ſound. : 
Sbaleſpeare. Ben. Jobnſen. 
To SOUND. v. 9. 7 4 
I. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to ores. 
THO, 
2. To betoken or direct by a found. Wal. 
3. To celebrate by ſound. Alilton. 
SO'UNDBOARD. 
Board which propagates the ſound in or- 
| Milton, 


gans. 
SO UN DING. 8. [from ſound.] Sonorous; 


having 2 magnificent ſound. 
SO'UNDLY. ad. [from found. ] 
1. Healthily ; heartily. 
2. Luſtily; Routly; ſtrongly. 
Coopman, Swijt, 


3. Truly; rightly. Bacon. 
4. Faft; cloſely, Locke, 
SOU"NDNESS. /. [from ſcund.] | 
1. Health; hcartineſs. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Truth; rectitude ; incorrupt ſtate. 
Hes ler. 


Dryden. 


f. [| feund and beard.] 


SOU 


3. Strength; ſolidity, 


Hool, 
SOUP, . ¶ ſoupe, French.] Strong decoc. 


tion of fleth for the table. 
SOUR. ſ. [run, Saxon. }] 1 
1. Acid; auſtere; pungent on the palate 


Stoift, 


with aſtringency. Dryden, 
2. Harſh of temper; crabbed ; peeviſh, 

| Tatler. 
3. Afflictive; painful. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Expreſſing diſcontent. Swift. 


SOUR. f. [from the adjective.] Acid ſub. 
ſtance, * Spenſer, 


1. To make acid. Decay of Piety. Drydn, 
2. To make harſh. ns of Ow Wee 
3. To make uneaſy; to make leſs pleaſ. 


To SOUR. V. 4. 


ing. 8 Dryden, 
4. To make diſcontented. Shakeſpeare, 

To SOUR. ». », 
1. To become acid. Arbuthny, 


2. To grow peeviſh or erabbed, Addiſmn, 
SOURCE. /. | ſource, French. ] 


1. Spring; fountain; head. Aadiſn, 
2. Original; firſt courſe. Milian. 
3. Firſt producer. Waller, 


SO'URISH. a. {from ſour.] Somewhat ſour, 


Boyle, 
SO'URLY. ad. [from four. ] 
1, With acidity. 
2. With acrimony, - Dryden, 


SO'URNESS. ſ. from four. ] 
1. Acidity; auſtereneſs of taſte. Denban. 
2. Aſperity; harſhneſs of temper. 


Addiſon, 


SO'URSOP. ſ. Cuftard-apple. Miller, 
SOUS, . [ fol, French.) A ſmall denomi- 
nation of money. EEE, 

SOUSE, 2 [ four, ſalt, Dutch. 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in a ſalt pic- 
kle. . | Tuſſer. 
To SOUSE. v. a, {from the noun.] 
7. To parboil, and ſteep in pickle. Pepe. 


2. To throw into water, Shakeſpeare. 
To SOUSE. v. 2. To fall as a bird on its 
Dryden. 


rey. 
To SOUSE. v. a. To ftrike with ſudden 
violence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey, Shak. 
SOUSE, ad, With ſudden violence, A low 
word. 
SO'UTERRAIN. ſ. ¶ fouterrain, French. 
A grotto or cavern in the ground. 
8 f Arbuthnot, 
SOUTH. /. fru*, Saxon; ſuyd, Dutch. } 
1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon, 


| Bacon, 
2. The ſquthern regions of the globe. 
| Milken. 
3. The wind that blows from the South. 
; Shakeſpeare: 
SOUTH. a. [from the noun, ] Southern; 
meridional. Job. 


S@UTH, 4. 


x, T's 


» © 


FF = 


8 0 


I. Towards the Work. | Slakeſpeere. 
2. From the ſouth. Bacon. 


&0'UTHING. a. [from, the  Hoiin, ] Going 


towards the ſourh; Dryden, 
SOUTHEA'ST. ſ. | ſouth and 21. J The 
point between the caſt and ſouth. Bacon, 
SO'UTHERLY. «a. {from forth, ] 
1. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 
\ hated from the ſouth ; not abſolutely ſou- 
- ther, 
2. r towards the ſouth. Graunt, 
Coming from about the ſouth. Sbakeſp, 
SOUTHERN, 3. [;ufer.ne, Saxon; from 


out 


.be 
"Fo bang to the ſouth; meridional. 

a Shakeſpeare, 

2. Lying towards the ſouth. 

3. Coming from the ſouth. Dryden, 
SOUTHERN WOOD. g. [poYenhpucu, 
Saxon, 4 This plant agrees in moſt parts 

d 


. with the wormwood. Miller, 
$0'UTHMOST, a. {from ſouth.] Fartheſt 
toward the ſouth. Million. 


S0 UTH SAT. . [properly . Pre- 
diction. enſer. 


To SOUTHSAY, v. fs Le Ps ape og ] 


To predict. Camden. 
SOUTHSAY'ER. * [properly ſootbſayer, ] 
A prediQer. 
$0'UTHWARD. ad. [from ſeurb.] To- 
-wards the ſouth. Raleigb. 
SOUTHWE'ST. F [ ſouth and weſt, ] Point 
between the ſouth and weſt. Bacon, 
SOUVENANCE. ſ. {French.] Remem- 
brance; memory. Spenſer, 


SOw. . Cruxn, Sax. foeg, ſourve, Dutch. ] 
1. A female pig; the emale of a boar. 
| 2 
3. Ah oblong maſs of lead. 
0 inſeft z a millepede. 
: BREAD, ſ. [cyclameny Latin.] A 
ant. 
To SOW. . #. [rapan; Saxon ; ſacyen, 
Dutch. ] To Radke ſeed in order * Ge: 
_ veſt; Leviticus, 
To SOW. v. 4. part. paff. ſexon. 
1. To ſcatter in the ground in order to 
growth. Bacon. 
2. To ſpread ; to propagate. Milton. 
3. To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed. Iſa. 
4. To beſprinkle. Milton, 
To SOW. v. 4. For ſew. 
To SOWCE. v. a. To throw into the wa- 
"Efirange 


ter, s 
50 WER. from 6 

1, He 7 2 the ſeed, 27 Matthew Matthew, 

2. A eee, wy Hakireoill, 

3. A breeder ; a promoter, Bacon. 
0 WIR. J. Flummery, ſomewhat ſour'd 

and made of oatmeal. Swift, 


To SOWI. v. a. To pull by the ears. 


* 


so WN. The partiviple of , 


8 5 4 


SO WTRHISTLE. , A meet, © Backs 
SPAAD. /. A kind of mineral. - 'Weoadw, 
SPACE. /. [ ſpatium, Latin. 


1. Room; local extenſion: Zane 
2. Any quaditity of place. Burner. 

3. Quantity of time. Wilkins 
4 A ſmall time; a while, | Spenſer. 


SPA/CIOUS. 2. [ ſpacieux, Fr. ſparioſus, 


Latini] Wide; extenfive; roomy ; not 


narrow, Cooley. 

SPACIOUSN ESS. /. [from ſpackout, ] Roomi- 
neſs; wide extenſion. 

SPADDLE. /. [timinutive- of Back. A 

little ſpade. Mortimer. 

SPADE. ſ. ſrpa's, Saxon; ſpade, Dutch. J 
1. The inſtrument of dieging. Brown, 
2. A deer three years old: =afinfevorth, 
3. A ſuit of cards. 

SPA/DICEOUS, v. f ſpadizerr, Lat. Light 
red, Brown, 

SPADVLLE. ſ. [ ſpadille, or  eſpadille, Fr. ] 
The ace of ſpades at ombre. 

SPAGY RICK. 4. [ Jpagyricies, Lat.] Chy- 
mical. 

SPA'GYRIST,. /. A chymiſt. _ 7 

SPAKE, The old preterite of ſpeak. It: 

SP. ALL. 7. [eſpaule, French. Shoulder. 


27 51 
SPALT, or Spelt, f. A white, ſealy, 
ing Kone; frequently uſed to wore the 
fuſion of metals. Bailey. 
SPAN. ſ. Irpan, rpenne, Saxon; ſpanna, 


Italian; ſpan, Dutch. 
1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb 


to the end of the little finger extended, 
H 


2. Any ſhort duration, > Walks: 
To SPAN. v. 4. | | 
1. To meaſute by the hand extended. 
5 Tictell. 
2. To meaſure, © f 
SPAN. The preterite of ſpin. Droytes. 
SPA'NC@QUNTER., from ſan. couns 
SPA'NFARTHING, 1 ter, and . Lak 1 
A play at which money is thrown within 
SPANCLE.  f * F 
A'NGLE e, German, a locker. 
t. A — of ſhining metal. 


2. Any thi kling and ſnihing. 
n Glarwille. 


To SPA'NGLE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
beſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining co 
on new 


SPANIEL. hi molus, Latin. 
1. A dog 45 Y rt in 3 
able for ſagacity and obedience. Dryden: 
2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow. Sale. 
To SPANIEL. v. . Love _ —_— - 
fawn on; to play the ſpaniel. he 
SPANISH Bre. f. A plant bo called. 
2 Nat, J. { fſyrincbium, 7 end, 


lant; * 
[ 1 coin. Des bann. 
* * ras 
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SPA 
SPARNCER. f The lock of » foe or 


SPAR. 1. 
1. Marcaſite. 
2. A ſmall beam; the bar of a ga te. 

To SPAR. v. 3. + To Gght with ns > 


ſtrokes. 
To SPAR, v. 8. [rpapran, Saxon ; ſper- 


8 


ren, German. ] To mut; mah 3 ; to har, 
Shateſp. Spenſer. 


SPA'RABLE. F. [ypannan, Saxon, to faſ- 
ten.] Small nai 

1 4. in pharmacy. I A cere- 

8 Wiſeman. 

Te SPARE. v. 4. [rpanan, Sax. , 

2 Dutch; e er, French. ] 

e frugally ; not to waſte; not to 

ume. Milton. 

2. To baye unemployed; to fare 2 
particular uſe, 

3 To do without; Wo fofe whey: 


Ben. Tebrſn 
. To omit 3 to forbear, 
5. To uſe tenderly ; z fo forbear ; to treat 
with pity. ' © Common Prayer. 
6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
Roſcommon. 
7. To forbear to inflict or impoſe, . 
To SPARE. . 2. 
. To live frugally; to be parcimonious; 
t be not liberal. 2 
2. To forbear; to be ſcrupulous. 
3. To ufe merey; phage; — 


: S PA 


3. Any thing vivid or active. Shakeſp, 
4. A lively, — ſplendid, gay man, 


Collier, 

To SPARK. Vs n. [from the noun.] To 
. emit particles of fire; to ſparkle. Spenſer, 
SPA'RKFUL, 3. [ ſpark and full.] Lively; 

briſk ; airy, Ca 
SPA“ RK ISL. a. [ from ſpark. 

1. Airy; gay. [ Ke Wilp, 

2. Showy ; well dreſſed ; fine, L'Epr, 
SPARKLE. 1 {from ſpark] 
1. A ſpark; a ſmall particle of fire, 


- Dryden 
2. Any luminous particle. 
Hooker, Davies. P. 
To SPARKLE. v. = 


. [from the noun, 
1. To emit ſparks. + _ 
2. To iſſue in * 4 


SPA RELINGNESS. 
Vivid and twinkling luſtr 


SPARROW. /. [rpeappa, Saxon.) A al 


bird. Watt, 
SPA RROWHAWEk, or Sparbawk, . 
' [rpeaphazoc, Saxon,] The temale of the 


muſket hawk, 
SPA'RROWGRASS. /. [Corrupted from 
. aſparagus. King. 
PARRY, 4. [from ſpor.} Conſiſting of 
, ſpar. | WW. vad . 
SPASM. 2  [onaoua.] Convulſion; vio- 


F hog lent and involuntary contration. Arbil. 
SPARE. 6 SPA'SMODICK. 4. [ ſpaſmedigue, French. 
*. Scanty; ; not abundant ; ; parcimonious. Convulſive. 
Bacon. SPAT, The preterite of ſpit. Goſpel; 
2. Superfluous ; Santos, Bacon, SPAT..f. The young of ell fiſh. Weodw. 
3- Lu wanting fleſh ; macilent. . To SPA/TIATE. v. 3. | ſpaier, Lat.] To 
: Milton. ove ; to range; to ramble at — 
SPARE. . [from the verb.] Parcimony; | 
vie ; huſban Bacon. 70 SPA'TTER. V, 4. [7par, ſpit, — 
STAR . 10 bebe, 1. To ſprinkle with dt or any f . 


Sr. RERIB. J. beg: 1b] Some pr 

(nor from e . { ſpargo, Latin. ] 
83 — cw 
as rom 

. Scarce; little. 1 

* — n . 

beral. 8 


ARK. . IFpeanes, Sar. rke, Dutch. 
A e panic article of be or tart 


rr wank 
Locks, 


* 1 F4 L E 7 ; . == a 
+ = Se - 
X * 


Bacon, | 


fenſi ve. Addiſen, 
2. To throw out any thing _—_— 


3. To aſperſe; to defame. : 

To SPA'TTER. v. . To ſpit ; to ſputter 
. as at any thing nauſeous taken into the 
mouth, Milten. 

SPA*TTERDASHES. , { ſpatter and deff. 
ee _— for the legs by which the wet is 


kept off, 5 
SPA TTLING P White behen. A 
plant, 21 J Miller. 


SPATULA, ſ. A ſpattle or ſlice, uſed by 
apothecaries and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſ- 
ters or ſtirring medicines. Quincy. 

SPA/VIN. J. ſeſpavent, French; ſpavansy 
Italian.] This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony 
excreſcence or cruſt as bard as a bone, that 
grows on the infide of the hough. 

Furrier't Dig. 
e SPAW. 


SPE 
PAW. ,. A place famous for mineral war 


ters; any water, 


To PAWL v. n. Teo lan, to ſpit, Sax, ] 


To throw moiſture out of. the mou 


Sift. 


WI. rl, * Spittle; moif - 
gp Fey An the mouth. Dryden, SP 


PAWN, e, ſpenne, Dutch, 
ö 1. The e of 3 Teas. 
| product or pring. Tillotſom. 
To A. v. a. {from the noun. ] - 
1. To produce as fiſhes do eggs. Sbaleſp. 


2. To generate; to bring forth, Swift. 
To SPAWN. VU, N. 

x. To iſſue as eggs from fiſh, | 

2. Toiſſue ;; to proceed. Lotke, 


SPA'WNER, from „.] The female 
nd J. [from ſpawn. ] 1 


alton. 


To SPAY. v. a. [pods Latin. + To caſ- 
trate female anim Mortimer. 


To SPEAK, v. a. [Preterite ſpake or ſpole; 


participle paſſive ſpoben; Fpecan, Saxon; 
I, Dutch.) 


1. To utter articulate ſounds; ; to expreſs 


thoughts by words. Holder, 
2. To harangue ; to make a ſpeech. 
$a Clarendon, 
3. To talk for or againſt; to diſpute, 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To Wilourle 3 to make mention. 
Tillotſon, 
5. To give ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To SPEAK with, To addreſs z to con- 
verſe with, uo. les. 
To SPEAK. v. 4. 
1. To utter Mith the mouth; to pro- 


nounce. Judges. 
2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. Anh 

3. To addreſs; to accoſt. Eecluſ. 

4. To exhibit. Milton, 


SPEA'K ABLE. a. N ſpeaks 
1. Poſſible to be ſpoken, 
2. Having the power of 5 Milton. 
e ſ. [from ſpeat.] 
7, One that ſpeaks. Watts. 
2, One that ſpeaks in any particular man- 


ner, Prior. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims or men- 
tions. Shakeſpeare, 


4. The prolocutor of the commons, Dryd. 
SPEA'KING T rempet, ſ. A ſtentoropho- 


nick inſtrument; a trumpet by which the 


voice may be propagated to a great diſ- 
Dryden. 


SPEAR. 2 [rpene, Saxon; ſpere, Dutch. 


1. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed 
in thruſting or throwing z a lance. Cotuſey. 
2. A lance generally with prongs to kill 
fiſh, Carew. 
To SPEAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To kill 
or pierce with a ſpear. 
To SPEAR, v. a. To ſhoot or ſprout. 
2 Aſorti mer,. 


SPE a £ [ſpear and graſs. Hong 
5 0 LAN. Lear and Di: 


EAR 
| SPECT 


— — uſes a launce in fight. Prior, 


SPEA'RMINT, . A plant; a ſpecies of 
mint. 
ORT. /. An herb. A 
. [ ſpetial, Fr, ek Fae 


oting a ſort or ſpecies. 
0 Particular; peculiar. Hooker. 2 


3+ Appropriate; deſigned for reger 


purpoſe. Davis. 
4> Extraordinary; uncommon. Spratte 
5. Chief in ex ce. S re. 

SPE'CIALLY. ad. [from ſpecial.] 
1. Particularly aboye others. Deuter. 


2 Not in a common way ; peculiarly, 


Hale. 
SPECIALTY. } 4. [ ſpecialite, Fr. "oy 
SPECIA'/LITY, ſpecial, Particularity, 


. . 
SpE' CIES. /, [ ſpecies, Latin,] 
1, A ſort ; a ſubdiviſion of a general — 
Watts 


2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of "beings, 


3. Appearance to the- ſenſes 3 1 43 
or ſenſible repreſentation, 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. Dade 
5. Show z. viſible exhibition, _ Bacon. 
6. Circulating money.  Arbithnet. 


Simples that have place in a compound. 
SPECIFICAL, Me Ye 
SPECVEICK. J Leaf Fr.! 

1. That which makes a thing of the ſpecies 
of which it is, Newton, Norris. 
2. Appropriated to the cure of ſome par- 
ticular diſtemper. 
SPECIFICALLY. , ad. [from ſperifick.] In 
ſuch a, manner as to conſtitute a. ſpecies z 
according to the nature of the ſpecies, 
Ben 
To SPECFICATE, v. a. [from ſpecies and 
fac. ] To mark by notation of N 
g. particular ites. 
SPECIFICA "TION. /. [from Jpecifick — 
cification, French. ] 
7. Diſtin& notation z determination by a 
peculiar mark, 1, W#ates, 
2. Particular mention. Ayl. 
To SPE CIF V. v. a. [from Jpecievg ſpeci- 
fer, French.] To mention; to ſhow: by 
ſome particular marks of diſtinftion, Pope 
SPE'CIMEN, 7 [ ſpecimen, Latin. ] A = 
ple; a part of a 
| reſt may be known, ſon. 
SPECIOUS: a. ¶ ſpecieuxz, Fren.  ſpecioſus, 
Latin. ] 


1. :Showy;zipleaſing to the view. 7uton. 
2. Plauſible; ſuperficially, not ſolidly.right. 


' Dryden, Rogers. Atterbury. 


SPEICIOUSLY. ad. {from! fpeczenr} With - 
H 


fair appearance. ammond. 


5 12 SEKCK. 


Wi ſeman. 


ny ching en hibited that the 
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5 E 


8PECK. f frpetee, Saxon.) A Tmall dif- 

" coloration; a ſpot. Dryden. 

1 v. 4. To ſpot ; to ja in 

rops 
SPECRLE: /; on] Small ſpeck ; 
little ſpot. 

To SPECKLE. v. 9. from the noun, To 

mark with ſmall ſports." 
SPECEKT, or Speight. f. A woodpecker. 

| Ainſevorth, 

SPECTACLE. f. | ſpefacke, Fr. Pecracu- 

Latin 

1. A ſhow; a gazing ftock; any thing 

„ fe to the view as eminently remark - 

Shakeſpeare. 

os 2 Gay thing perceived by the fight, 

Denbar:. 

1 lin the plural. ] Glafſey to aſſiſt the 

Eacon, 

SPECTACLED. 4. from the noun. ] Fur- 

niſhed with ſpeQacles, Shakeſpeare. 

SPECTATION. / { ſpeAttie, Latin. Re- 

re ; Harw 


£1 ey. 
SPEOT AR. ateur, Fr, Gator, 
Latin. ] A WAY 2 a behold is 
Shakeſpeare. 
SPECTA” TORSHIFP. 7 95 * } 
Act of beboldrng. Shakeſpeare. 
SPECTRE. 53 [ fpeftre, Fr From, Lat. ] 
Apparition ; appearance of erfons dead. 
" Stilling fleet. 


SPECTRUM. 7. bu. An image; a | 


viſihle form. Nexaten, 
SPECULAR. C [ ſpecularis, Latin, ] 
'7, Having the qualities of a mirrour or 


Jooking-glafs. Denne. 
2. Aſſiſting fight. big. 
To SPE/CULATE. v. n. f ſpeculer, Fr. be. 


br, Lat.] To meditate ; ro contemplate; 


ic take a view of any thing with the mind, 


Digby. 
To SPE'CULATE. wv. a, To conſider at- 


tentively; to lock through with * — 


SPECULA'T ION, g. { ſpeculation, Fr. — 


7. = RY by the eye; view. 
2. Examiner; ſpy. Shakeſpeare, 


J. Mental view; intellectual examination; 


cantemplation. Heller. 
4. A i of thoughts formed by medita- 
Ae Non. Temple, 
5. Mental ſcheme or reduced to practice. 
Temple, 
6. Power of fight. | Shakeſpeare, 


SPECU LATTVE. a: ¶ from ſpeculate. 
J. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative. 
Hooker. 
2. Theoretical; nctional ; ideal; not prac- 
tical, Bacon. 
IPE'CULATIVELY, ad. {from ſpeculative, ] 
1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 


s. — n theoretically; not ; 


Milton. 


S$PECULA*TOR; T: Throw ſpeculate.) 
1. One whe forms theories. 

" 1 Feculateur, French. * obſerver ; 
* qe * = "Brown, 
he ; a watcher, . Broome, 

SP ui TORY. 4. [from ſpeculate.) 


Exercifipg ſpeculation, 
SPECCULUM. 1 [Latin,] A mirrour; 2 


looking-glaſs. Boyle 
SPED. The preterite and parte g of 
is 24, Knelle, 


SPEFOHT, ſ. [from ſpeak. ] 

1. The power of articulate utterance ; the 
wht of exprefiing thoughts by vocal 
words, © Warr, 
2. Language; words conſ dered as expreſs. 
ing thoughts. Miltm, 
3. Particular language as diſtin from o- 


thers. Common Prayer. 
4. Any thing ſpoken, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Talk; mention. Bades. 
6. Oration; harangue. Scifi. 
7. Liberty to ſpeak. Milton. 


SPE-ECHLESS. a. ffrom ſpeech. ] 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpealcing ; 


made mute or dumb, =» - Rateigh, 
2. Mute; dumb. Shakeſpeare, 
To SPEED. v. n. pret. and part. pail. ped 


and ſpeeded. ſpoeden, Dutch. 
1. To make haſte; to move with celerity, 

Milton. Philips, 
2. To have ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To have any condition good or bad. 


Waller, 
1. To diſpatch in hafte, Fairfex, 
2. To furniſh in haſte, 

3. To difpateh; to deſtroy; to a 


To SPEED. v. a, 


ryan, 
4. To miſchief; to ruin. 
5. To haften; to put into quick motion, 


Shakeſpeare, 

6. To execute; to diſpatch. Auyliſſe. 

7. To aſſiſt; to help forward. - Dryden. 

8. To make proſperous. Se. Paul. 
SPEED. , | fpred, Dutch. ] | 

1. Quickneſs; gelerity, More. 


2. Haſte; hurry ; diſpatch. Decay of Pitty. 
35 The courſe or pace of a horſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 
4. Succeſs; event. © Shakeſpeare. 
SPEEDILY. ad. [from ſpeedy.) With haſte; 


quick] Dryden. 
SPE'EDINESS. , =» wes ſpeedy.] The 857 
liry of bein 
SPEEDWELL. /. 7. [verevics, Latin.} Flu 
SPEEDY. « Tho f rf; 
. 4. m ſpeed. wift; 
nimble; quick of Hesel. Ml Dryden. 
SPELL, ſ. frpe1, Saxon, a word.] 
1. A charm cn "i fury words of 
occult power, . Milton, 


2. A tum of work, Carew. 
2 5 | To 


„„ VO 


To SPELL; „. a. | f ſpellen; Dutch.) © 


SPE 


1. To write, with the proper letters. 


Dryden, 
2. To lads by naming letters 6ngly, 
| 4 | Shakeſpeare. 
To charm. Dryden. 


175 SPELL. v. 2. | 
1. To form words of letters, 


Locle. 
9. To read. 2 Million. 
3. To read unſkilfullß. South. 


To SpELr. v. u. To ſplit z to break. 
Mortimer. 
SPELTER. . A kin of Pry Newt, 
To SPEND? v. 4. [ppentan, Saxon.) 
1. To conſume; to exhauſt; to lay out. 
; Milton, 


2. To beſtow as ho tone, ; to expend. : 
Boyle. 
3. To effuſe. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Fo ſquander ; to laviſh, Wale. 
5. To pats. Fob, 
6. To waſte; to wear out. Burnet, 
7. To Fatigue 3 ; to harraſs. Addiſon. 
To SPEND. v. n. | 15 
1. To wake expence.” Scuth. 
2. To prove in the uſe. Temple. 
3. To be loſt or waſted. Bacon. 
4. To be employed to any uſe, © Bacon. 
SPE'ND ER. ſ. {from ſpend. / 
1. One who ſpends. Taylor. 


2. A prodigal; a laviſher. Bacon. 
SPE'NDTHRIF T. fe { ſpend and thrift. ] 
A prodigal ; a laviſher. ' - Swoifr, 
SPE'RABLE. a. [ ſperalilis, ages, Such 
as may be hoped Bacon. 


9 erme, Fr. ſperma, Latin. 
2 Tees the ipecies is 2 

— Bacon. 
SPE'RMACETI, f, ¶ Latin. ] Corruptedly 
pronouneed parm 00 2 tit Quincy. 
SPERMA'TICAL as | ſpermatigue, Fr. 
SPERM@TICK. 1 from ſperm. | 
' #/ Seminal; conſiſting of feed, Wore. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm, - + Ray. 


To SPE'RMATIZE, . n. [from ſperm.] 


To yield ſeed. Brown, 
SPERMATOCE'LE. . ne and nx. 
A rupture cauſed by the contraction of the 
feminal veſſels. 5 Bailey. 
SPERMQUEOGIST. if." [cmigno)elbs. J One 
who gathers'or treats of ſeeds. 
To SPERSE, v. a. [ ſperfus, Latin.] To 


diſperſe ; to ſcatter, Spenſer, 
To SPET, < V. 4. To bring or pour abun- 
dantly. Mikon. 


To SPEW, v. a. krre as, Saxon 3 ſpeunven, 
Durch, ] 
1 To. vomit; to ejet᷑t from the ſtomach. 


Spenſer. 

2. To eject; to caſt forth. 
3. To eject with loathing, Bacon, 
To SPEW. v. 2, To vomit; to eaſe the 
ee Bun. . 


Dryden, 


SPI 


To 'SPHAYCELATE!: +, e. To with 


a gangrene. ' Sharp, | 
To SPHACELATE. . . 70 mortity 


to fuffer the gangrene. 0 Sharp. 
SPHA'CELUS, aun. A gangrene 
enen N 
SPHERE. = [ſphara, Latin. 
1. Ag! an orbicular body; a body of 
which the center is at the me diſtance 


from eyery point of the circumference. 

Milton. 

2. Any globe of the . ſyſtem, Spenſ 
3: A Slade repreſenting the earth or 25 

Dryden. 

. Orb; circuit of motion.. _ _ Milt 
5. Province; compaGs of | knowleiige or 
action. Sbaleſpeurs. 

To SPHERE: v. a. [from the noun. } - : 
r. To place in a ſphere. Spakeſpenre, 

3 2. To form into roundneſ. 

PRE'RICAL., 

SPHE'RICK.. S [from Haben ! 
1. Round; orbicular; globular. Neil. 
. Planetary; 5 relating to orbs of the pla- 

nets. Shakeſpear 

SPHE*'RICALLY. ad. [from ſpherical, ] I 
form of a ſphere, 

SPHE*RICALNESS. J. [from 6 

SPHERICITT. Roundneſs; 
tundity, | Di 

SPHE'ROID. / E 22 and e.; 2 
roide, Fr.) A ody oblong or oblate, ap- 
proaching to the form of a ſphere: Cheyre, 

SPHEROIFDICAL., a. {from Je beraid.J 
Having the form of a ſpheroid. . 

SPHE'RULE. fe [ jpharula, Men A lit- 
tle globe; Cheyne, 

SPHINX. F. [y.] The ſobins was 2 
famous monſter in Egypt, having the face 


of a virgin and the body of a lion. 
Peacham, 


 SPVAL. /. [eſpial, French. ] A ſyy; a ſcout; 


a watcher, Obſolete. Fairfax, 
SPICE. ſ. [eſpices, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, lanes to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 
matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. Temple, 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing 
ſeaſoned, Brown, 
To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſea- 
ſon with ſpice. Donne, 
SPI'CER. ſ. {from ſpice.] One who deals 
in ſpice. Camden. 


SPYCERY. f. Leſpicerier, French. ] 


1. The commodity of ſpices. | {5 — 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices, Addiſon, 
$PICK and SPAN. Qite new; now firſt 
uſed: Burnet, 


SPI'CKNEL, ſ. The herb . or 
bearwort, | 3 

We CY. a. [from „ 
1. Producing ſpice; abounding with aro- 
n Ph Dryden, 
2. Aro- 


; 
ö 
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Pope 
ITY. Latin. || The qu 
3 2 —. n J 


SPIDER. by A The adimal ths has» web 
for flies. _ Drayton, 

SPI'DERWORT. [. [ Latin. 
A plant with a bi — 0 


Srl. f , Laus A ph. 


Sproor. / 
1 


SPIE. bbs, Latin] / 
: 123 — 1 Denbam. 
3: bee ion or wood; » long ro 
of iron ſharpene Addiſon, 


Miller. 


prjcker, Dutch. A pin or 
faucet to keep in the li- 
15 8 


8 e. 


To SPIKE. . 4. 
2. To faſten with. long nails. 
Maxon. Mortimer. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. Wiſeman. 


SPUKENARD. . {ſpice mardi, Latin. ] 
There are three ſorts of ſpikenard, whereof 
the Indian ſpikenard is moſt famous: it is 
2 congeries of fibrous ſubſtances adhering 
to the upper part of the root, of an agree- 
able aromatick and bitteriſh taſte: it grows 
1 make in Java. It bas been known to 


M. 7 T. writers of all ages. E . ('/ 


r [ {ps pijlen, Dutch, ] 
ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of 


I 21 f money ney. Ape 
2. quantity of money. Me 
To 2 v. 4. [Tpillan, Saxon 3 Hillen, 
: 1. To ſhed,; to loſe by ſhedding. 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. Davies. 
3- To throw iway. +... 2 Tacked. 
. To. waſte ; to be laviſh, . Sidney, 
2. To be bed; to be loſt by being ſhed. 
** Watts. 


SPULLBR, Gf I know not whence derived. 


A kind o ing line, 4 | Carew. 
SPILTH; ſ. [from Any thing poured 
out or — d. 1 Sbale ſpeare. 


To SPIN. wo. preter. ſpur or ſpan; part. 
ſpar, Tpinnan, Saxon; 5 Dutch. ] 
1. To/draw-out into threads. Exodus. 


2: To form threads by drawing out and 


twiſting any filamentous matter. Dryden. 
3. To protract; to draw out. 


Collier, Addiſon, 
To form by degrees; to draw out te- 
dioufly. Digby. 


To SPIN. v. . 
3. 3 9 More, 


8P1 
2. To firearm our im # thread er fell cor 


rent: | Drayton, 
* * Row WIT a ſpindle. _—_ 

INA ſpinachta, Latin, 
SPINAGE. I > plas he 
SPINAL. a. [ ſpina, Latin. } Belongi 

the back bon _ 17 


SPI'NDLE. . [rpms], rpintel, Sax 
1. The pin by which the thread is 
: and on which it is r 


per Maine, 
2. A my ſlender — ng 3 Mortimer, 
3- Any thing 


To SPINDLE. v. Its n the noun. 1 To 
ſhoot into a long ſm Bacon. 
SPINDLESHANKED. a. { ſpindle and 
ank.} Having ſmall legs, Audiſen. 
INDLETREE. F Prickwood. A plant, 
SPINE. þ- [ Pina, Latin. } The back bone, 
Dryden, 


. SPINEL. /. A fort of mineral. Waodsear, 
SFPTNET. ſ. [efpinetre, 5 A ſmall 


. harpficord, an inſtrument with * 


SPINI'FEROUS. 2. [Hina PETER =_ 
Bearing thorns, 
SPI'NNER. /. [from ſfoin.] | 
1. One in ſpinning. Craunt. 
2. A garden ſpider with long jointett leg. 
Shakeſpeare, 
SPINNING Feel. 1 [from ſpin. } The 
| wheel' by which, ſince the diſuſe of og 
rock, the thread is drawn. 
SPINO'SITY. . [ ſprinoſus, Latin. ] — 
- bedneſs; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Glancullt, 
SPI'NOUS, a. [ ſpinoſus, Latin. ] r ; 
full of thorns. 
SPI'NSTER. ſ. [from ſpin.]J 
1. A woman that ſpins. Shakeſpeare, | 
2. The general term for a girl or maiden 
woman. akeſpeare, 
SPI'NSTRY. . [from ſpinfer.] The work 
of ſpinning 
SPI'NY, a; fe, Latin. ] Thorny; bri- 
perplexed. | Digby. 
SP! RACLE L ſpiraculum, Latin:} A 
breathing b 


; a vent; a ſmall aperture. 

Woodward. 

SPI'RAL, 4. [from ſpira Latin. J. Curve; 
winding; citcularly involved, Blackmore. 
I ad. ann J In a 15. 


SPIRE. /, Lire Latin. ] 
1. A curve Ins; any thing wreathed or 


contorted ; 4 curl; a twiſt; a wreath. 


Dryden, 
2+ Any thing growing: up taper z. a round 
pyramid ; a fteeple. Hale. 


3. The top ox uppermoſt point. Shakeſpe 
To SPIRE. v. 3. | from the noun.. 
4. To _ up pytamidically. or timer, 


4. 1a 


SEF 
. To breathe, 7 2:84 Spenſer, 
SPIRIT. J. [ſpiritus, Latin. be 
1. ; wind in motion. Bacon. 


2. An immaterial ſubſtance. — Davies, 

5 The foul of man. Bible, Sbaleſo. 
4. An apparition. Laute. 
5. Temper; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 

ö Mikon, Tillotſon, 
6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehe- 
mence of mind. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Genius; vigour of mind. Temple. 
3. Turn of mind; power of mind moral 


or intellectual. Coro 
9. Intellectual powers diſtin from t 
body. ere 
10. Sentiment; perception. Shakeſpeare, 
11. Eagerneſs ; deſire. outh, 
12. Man of activity; man of life, 

| Shakeſpeare, 
13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
the mind, Dryden. 


14. That which gives vigour or cheerful- 
nels to the mind. Shakeſpeare, 
15. The likeneſs; eſſential qualities, 


156. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 
Shakeſpeare, 
17. That which hath power of _ 


28. An inflammable liquor raiſed by di- 
ſtillation. Beyle. 


19. In the old poets, ſpirit was commonly 


a monoſyllable. er. 
To SPYRIT. v. 4. | Yer 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit. 


re 

2. To excite; to animate j to encourage. 
Swift, 
To draw; to entice. Brown. 


SPIRITALLY. ad. [from ſpiritus, Latin, ] 
By means of the breath. Holler. 


SPIRITED. 4. — ſpirit. ] Lively; 5 vi- 


vacious; full o 

SPIRITEDNESS: | 

poſition or make 4 mind. 
SPIRITFULNESS. 4. [ from . £2 — 

Full.} Sprightlineſs ; 
SPIRITLESS. a. [from ſpirit.] Do 

low ; 3 Eeprived of vigour ; depreſſed. 3 


SprRrrous. a, [from ſpirit. - 


I. Refined ; defecated ; advanced near to 
ſpirit,  MAfilon. 

2, Fine; ardent; active. 

SPIRITOUSNESS' . / from ſpiritous. ] Fine- 
neſs and activity of parts. 


7: Diſk 

1. » Dj n& from matter; immaterial ; in- 
oreal, | Bakr. 
ental ; intellectual. Seut b. 

1 Not groſs ; ; refined from external things ; 

| relative N to the mind, Calam. 


To SPVYRITUALIZ! 


Wotton. 


livelineſs. 3 


Beyle. 
SPIRITUAL, a. [ſprrituel, French; from 


SPI 
4. Not temporal; oe” we — 
& heaven. 
1. Incorporeity z imma thn 
- diſtin from matter. 
2. Intellectual nature, South, 
acts of the ſoul ; mental refinement. South, 
- 4+ That which belongs to any one as am 
eccleſiaſtick. 2. 
SPI*RITUALTY, /. [from ſprint] 
. SPIRITUALIZA'TION. 1. [rom | ſpiritue= 
lize,] The act of ſpiritualizing. 
. v. a, To refine the 
of the Lorle. Hammond. Ropers. 
SPIRITUALLY. ad. from ſhivieual 
Without corporeal grofineſs; with atten- 
SPIRITUOUS. 4. [ſpiritueus, Fr. rom 
ſpirit.] 
1. Having che quality of ſpirit, tenvity and 


SPI'RITUALITY, . 
3. Acts independent of the body; pure 
| fraſtical body. 
intellect; to purify from the feculencies 
tion to things purely intellectual. Taylor. 
activity of parts. Arbuthnet, 


2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy, Wotton, 
SPIRITUO/SETY. 17 /. [from ſpirituous. 
SPIRITUOU'SNESS. J The vality 


being ſpirituous; tenuity and: 


. To SPIRT. v». n. | fpruyten, Buch. To 


ſpring out in a ſudden fiream z to ſtream 
out by intervals, Pope, 
To SPIRT, v. a. To throw out in a jet. 
To SPUYRTLE. v. . {A corruption of 
ſpire. ] To diſſipate . 
SPIRY. . [Fram ſpire] 
1. Pyramida Pepe. 
2. Wear z curled, ] cl c » 
SPISS; 4. us, Latin. ole ; . 
thick, toi Brovewoed, 
SPI'SSITUDE, ſ. [from 7722 Lat.] N 
neſs; thickneſs. 


opt, w-— 5 pix an, Saxon; ſpit — 
J, [from hired] Bi: i= Laden. ick 


1. A long prong on which meat is driven 
to be turned before the fire. Wilkins, 
- 2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one ation of the ſpade, Mortimer. 
To SPIT, 2. 4. preterite ſpat; participle 
pail, ſprr, or ſpitted, 
1. To put upon a ſpit. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To thru through. Dryden. 
To SPIT. v. a. [rperan, Saxon; fpycter, 
Daniſh, ] To eject 1 from the mouth. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To SPIT, . ». To throw out ſpittle or 
moiſture of the mouth. South, 
SPI'TTAL, 45 [Corrupted from Beſpital.] A. 
charitable foundation. 
To SPI'TCHCOCK. v. 4. To cut an eel 
in pieces and roaſt him. Ling. 
A f. [Hit, Dutch. ] 
1. Malice ; ragcour; wo malignity z 


WL 7 Sydney. 
2. SPITE 


—_——  — * 


— ́%.e . heres» 


! 
| 
|; 
; 


SPL 
. Sr of, or in Sri of. * Notwith- 
 Randing ; in defiance of. .-_- Rowe. 


To SPITE. ©. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To miſchief; to treat malicioully ; : to 


vex; to thwart mapa Sbhateſp. 
2. To fill with f. —— 3 to offend. Tempe. 
tt 


SPFTEEUL. 4. gi and full.] Malicious; 
malignan un 
SPPTEFULLY. ad. [from ſpiteful.) 1 


ciouſſy; malignantly. . 

SPI'TEFULNESS. . ¶ from ſpicefe!. ] Ma- 

4 z deſire of vexing. Kal. 
TT 


ED. . [from er. Shot out into 


— ' Bacen, 
SPIT TER. . [from ſpit. 1. | 
2. One who puts meat on 2 Git. 
2. e. E 
young deer. "1 1 Ainſevorth, 


| II.) . [Corrupted from hoſpiral.] 


Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland. 


- SPITTLE. J. Irpœxliaa, Saxon. } Moiſture 


of the mouth. Abutbnot. 


$PI'TVENOM. f. { ſpir and venom. ] Poi- 


ſon ejected from the mouth. Hooker. 
SPLANCHNO'LOGY. £4 
. A treatiſe or 


228 SPLASH. WV. d. [ piahha, Swediſh, } To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 
SPLA'SHY. 4. {from ſplaſs.] Full of dirty 

as water; apt to daub. 
LA'YFOOT. 4. Having the foot turned 
„ — he Pepe 


SPLA"YMOUTH. , { {play and — 
Mouth widened by deſign. _ Dryden 


amy ve and 
ion of the 


SPLEEN, /. [ {plen, Latin. ] 


. The milt; one of the viſcera, It is 
; ſuppoſed the ſeat of anger and 3 
; Wiſeman, 
2. Anger; ſpite; ill- humour. Donne, 
3. A fit of anger. 
4. Melancholy; bypochondriacal ay eh 
Co 
rue, NED. 8. [from ſpleen.] Deprived of 
| Arbutbnot. 
421 r 4. ** and Full.] An- 
gry; peeviſn; fretful. Shakeſp. 
SPLE*ENLESS. 4. [from ſpleen.] Kind; 
gentle; mild. 


SPLE'ENWORT. fe [ſpleen and wort.] 


Miltwafte. A plant. 

SPLEENY.s. {from ſcien.) Angry ; peeviſh. 
akeſpeare. 
1 4. [ ſelerdens, Latin. kin. 
Newton, 
Sl abi a. { ſplendidus, Lat.] Showy ; 
magnificent; ſumptuous. Pope. 
SPLE'NDIDLY. ad. [from ſplendid] Mag- 
_nificently ; ſumptuouſſy. Taylor. 

SPLE'NDOUR. . [ ſplendor, Latin. } 
1, Luſtre; power of ſhining, Arburhnor, 
. Maenificence; pomp. South. 
SPLE'NETICK. 2. [ plenctignt French, ] 


4 


Shakeſpeare. 


SPO 


| Tronbled with the ſpleen ; freful; Peer 


Tatler, 


SPLENICK. Fr. fol 
Belonging 15 [rigs 0 . _] 


SPLE'NISH. . a. {from plan.] Fre, 


peeviſh. Dray ts 


; SPLE'NITIVE. 2. [from ſplaen.] Het; 


fiety; paſſionate. Not in ule. Shakeſp, 

SPLENT. Je. Spient is a callous hard fn). 
ſtance, or an inſenfible ſwelling, which 
breeds on or adheres to the ſhank- bone, 
and when it grows big ſpoils the ſhape of 
the leg Farrier's Die, 

To SPLICE, v. 4. | ſpliſſen, Dutch; plce, 
Latin. ] To join the two ends of a rope 
without a knot. 

SPLINT. ſ. [ ſplinter, Dutch, ] A thin piece 
of wood or other matters uted by chiror- 

8 goes. 8 hold the bone newly ſet, ien. 
0 T. 

To SPLUNTER, *. . [firm the noun.] 
1. To ſecute by ſplints. Sbok: are, 
2. To ſhiver; ot 699% of into — 

SPLINTER. /. [ ſplinter, Dutch, ] 
1. A fragment ot any thing broken with 

g violence. 0 Dtydin. 
2. A thin piece of wood. Grew, 

To SPLI'NTER. v. . — the noun.] To 
be broken into ſragments. 

To SPLIT, v. 4. pret. ſplit, [{pletten, ſi lt. 
ten, Dutch, ] 

1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitu- 
dinally in two. Cleaveland, 
2. To divide; to part. Atterbug. 

3. To gaſh and break on a rock. 

Decay of Piet. 
4. To divide; to break into diſcord. 


South, 
To SPLIT, v. ». 
1. To burſt in {under ; to , crack z to ſuffer 
diſruption. Boyle, 
2. To be broken 80 rocks, Audi ſen. 
SPLUTTER. J. {from ſplit.] One who ſplits, 
Swifts 
SPLU'TTER. ſ. Buſtle; tumult. A low 
word. , 
To SPOIL. v. a. [ ſpolio, Latin.] 
1. To rob; to take away by force. 
Milton. 
2. To plunder; to Hrip of goods, Pepe. 
3. To With z to mar; to make uſeleſs; 


_ - Coloſhans, 
To SPOIL, . 

1. To practice robbery or plunder. Spenſers 
2. To grow uſeleſs ; to be corrupted, Locle. 

SPOIL. J. [ ſpoliurm, Latin.) 
7. That which is taken by violence; plun⸗ 
der; pillage; booty. . 
2. The act of robbery, $hakeſpeares 
3. Corruption; cauſe of corruption. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſlough ; the caft-off kin of a ſer- 

: Pest. p : Bacen. 
SPOILER. 


SP DO 
$POI'LER. /. [from poll. 
1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 
| Ben, Jobnſon. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SPOI'LFUL. a. [ ſpoil and full.] Waſteful; 
rapacious. 3 
SPOKE. ſ. [rpaca, Saxon.] The bar of a 
wheel that paſſes from the nave to the 
felly. Shakeſpenre, 
SPOKE. The preterite of ſpeak, Spratt. 
SPOKEN. Participle paſſive of ſpeak. Holder. 
SPO'KESMAM. ſ. [ ſpoke and man.] One 
who ſpeaks for another. E xodus, 
To SPO'LIATE. v. 4. | ſpolio, Latin.] To 
rob; to plunder, 2 


SPOLIA*TION. /. ¶ ſpoliatio, Lat.] The 


act of robbery or privation. Ayli fe. 
SPO'NDEE. /. [ " aa Latin, ] A foot of 
two long ſyllabtes. Broome, 
S$PO'NDYLE. ſ. [on6%\0-.] A vertebra 
a joint of the ſpine, Brown. 
SPONGE. ſ. { ſpongia, Latin.] A ſoft po- 
rous ſubſtance ſuppoſed by ſome the nidus 
of animals. It is remarkable for ſucking 
up water, | | Sandys. 
To SPONGB. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
blot; to wipe away as with a ſponge, Hock. 
To SPONGE. v. . To ſuck in as a ſponge ; 
to gain by mean arts, 
SPO'NGER. ſ. {from ſporge.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others. L'Eftr. 
SPOINGINESS, /. [from ] Softneſs 
and fulneſs of cavities like a ſponge, 
; | Harvey. 
SPO*NGIOUS, a. [from e.] Full of 
ſmall cavities like 3 ] Cheyne, 
SPO'NGY. a. {from ſponge. ] | 
1. Soft and full of {mall interſtitial holes. 


Bacon. 
2. Wet; drenched ; ſoaked. Sbakeſp. 
SPONK. f. Touchwood. 
SPO'NSAL, a. { ſponſalit, Latin.] Relating 
to marriage, 5 
SPONSION. g. [ bono, Latin. ] the act of 
becoming ſurety for another. : 
SPONSOR. ,. [Latin.] A furety ; one who 
makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity for ano- 
ther. | Ayhfe. 
SPO'NT ANEITY. /. [ ſpontaneiras, Lat.] 
Voluntarineſs; willingneſs; accord un- 
compelled, Bramhall. 
SPONTA/NEOUS. a. [from ſpente, Lat.] 
Voluntary; not compelled; acting with- 
out compulſion. Hale. 
SPONTANEOUSLY. ad. {from ſpontane- 
o.] Voluntarily; of its own accord. 
SPONTA'NEQUSNESS. /. {from ſpontane- 
.] Voluntarineſs; freedom of will; ac- 
cord unforced. : Hale, 


SPOOL. ſ. [bl, Dutch.] A ſmall piece 


of cane or reed, with a knot ft each end; 
or a piece of wood turned in that form to 


wind yarn upon; a quill, | 


S?PO/ONFUL. f. [ ſpoon and full.) 


Swift, 


$PO 
To SPOOM. v. n. To paſs ſwiftly. Dryd. 
SPOON, ſ. | ae n, Dutch, ] A concave veſ- 
fel with a handle, uſed in eating liquids. 
| Shakeſpeares 
SPO'ONBILL, F. | ſpoon and biil.] A bird, 
The end of its bill is broad. Derbam. 


1. As much as is generally taken at once 
in a ſpoon, Bacons 
2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. Arbutb. 

SPO'ONMEAT, £ [ ſpoon and meat, ] Li- 
quid food ; nouriſhment taken with a ſpoon. 

SPO'ONWORT, or Scurvypraſs. ,. 

To SPOON. v. ». In ſea language, is when 
a ſhip being under ail in a' ftorm cannat 
bear it, but is obliged to put right before 
the wind, Bailey. 

SPORA'DICAL, a. [eg. A ſpo- 
radical diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, 
what im a particular ſeaſon affects but a few 
people. Arbutbnot. 

SPORT. . 

1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick and 

tumultuous merriment. Sidney. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth, T:llstſon, 

3- That with which one plays. Dryden. 

4. Play; idle gingle. Broome. 

5. Diverſion bf the field, as of fowling, 

hunting, fiſhing, Clarendon, 

To SPORT. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 

2. To divert; to make merry. Sidney. 
2. To repreſent by any kind of play. 


Dryden, 
To SPORT. . «=. 

I, To play; to frolick; to game; to 
wanton, Broome. 
2. To trifle, Tillotſon. 
SPO'RTFUL. 4. [ert and full.] Merry; 
frolick ; wanton ; ludicrous ; done in jeſt, 
| Bentley. 
SPO*RTFULLY. ad. [from ſporrful.} Wan- 

tonly ; merrily, | | 


SPO'R'FULNESS. ſ. [from ſportful.] Wan 


tonneſs; play; merriment; trolick, Sidney. 
SPO RTIVE. a. [from ſpert.] Gay; mer- 
ry ; frolick; anton; playful; ludicrous. 


| Popr. 
SPO'RTIVENESS. / {from ſportive.] Cai- 


ety ; play. | alton, 
SPO'RTSMAN, ſ. [ ſport and man.] One 

who purſues che rectęations of the field. 
Aaddiſen. 


SPO RTULE. . [ ſportule, French; ſportula, 


Latin.] An alms ; a dole, Aylife, 


SPOT. J. [ /prtre, Danith ; ſporte, Flemiſh, ] 
I, A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration, 


| Dryden, 
2. A tairt; a diſgrace z a reproach. _ 
3. A ſcandelous woman. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. A ſmall extent of place. Addiſen. 
5. Any particolar place. Otæway. 
6. rr ; without changing Pas 
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To SPOT. v. a.. [from the noun. ] 

1. To mark with diſcolorations; to macu- 
late. Tate. 
2. To corrupt; to diſgrace 3 > to taint. 


. SPO*TLESS. a. [from ſpot.] 
; 1. Free from ſpots. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity; im- 
macukate ; pure. Walker. 
SPO'TTER. /. N ſpor. ] One that ſpots; 
one that ma ry. 5 
SPO TTV. a. from pet.] Fu ots; 
ä 
SpOU SAL. a. [from ſpouſe,} Nuptial; 
l e z conjugal ; connubial; . 
| Cra 
SPOUSAL. A. [eſpouſailles, Fr. Jpſalia, 
Lat.] Marriage ; nuptials. 
SPOUSE. /. [ ſponſa, Lat. efpouſe, Fr. 7 On 
joined in marriage; a huſband or wife, 
: Shakeſpeare, 
SPOU'SED. a. [from the noun.] Wedded ; 
eſpouſed; joined together as jn matrimony. 
: ilton, 


 SPOU'SELESS. a. [from ſpouſe. ] ts” wg 
P 


: a huſband or wife. Fe; 
POUT. from ſpuyt, Dutch 
1. A 1 ny of a pipe or veſſel ont 
of which any thing is poured. Brown, 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataraQ, 
Burnet. 
To SPOUT, . 4. [from the noun.] To 
pour with violence, or in a collected body 
as from a ſpout. 
To SPOUT, . 2. To inne as from a ſpout. 
Wiedward. 
To SPRAIN, v. a. : [Corrupted from ſtrain. ] 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diſlocation of the bone. Gay. 
SPRAIN, ſ. [from the verb.] Extenſion 
of ligaments without diſlocation of the 
Joint. Temple. 
SPRAINTS. ſ. The dung of an otter, 


Did. 
SPRANG, The preterite of ſpring. 
Tillotſon, 


SPRAT. fe [prer, Dutch.] A ſmall: ſea 


To SPRAW adle, 2 
0 P L. Y. N. Daniſnh; * 
telen, Dutch. ] Up r 


1. To ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. 


Hudibras. 

2. To tumble with agitation, Dryden, 
SPRAY. ſ. 

1. The extremity of a branch. Dryden. 


2. The foam of the fea, commonly written 
Arbuthnot. 


den, Dutch 


oP 
'To r 4. Iyphe dan, Sax, ſprey- 


2. To extend; to expand; to make to 


cover or fill a large ſpace. Bacen. 
2. To cover by extenſion, Granuille, 
3. To cover over, Laiab, 
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4. To ſtretch; to extend. Mitts, 
5. To publiſh ; to divulge ; to diſſeminate, 
Mattbery, 
6. To emit as effluvia or emanations. 
Milton. 
To SPREAD, v. n, To extend or expand 
itſelf. Bacon. 


SPREAD. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Extent; compaſs. Addiſon, 
2. Expanfion of parts, Bacon, 
SPREA DER. . . ſpread.] 
1. One that ſpreads. Hooker, 
2. Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. 
Sepift, 


SPRENT. t. enan, Sax. ſprenpen 
Dutch. r it; 5 2 
2 þ j y/orig,, Welſh, ] A ſmall 
branch; a ſpray. Bacon. 
SPRIG.  Chryjtal ſ. Chryſtal found in 
form of an hexangular column, adhering 
at one end to the ſtone, and near the o- 
ther leſſening gradually, till it terminates 
in a a point. Weedward, 
SPRIGGY, a. [from Jſprig.] Full of ſmall 
branches, 
SPRIGHT. /. [ContraQtion of ſpirit, ſpiri- 
tus, Lat.] 
I. Spirit; ſhade ; ſoul; . agent, 
Spenſer, Pop, 
2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition. Locke, 
3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or cou- 


rage. Sidney. 
4. An arrow. Bacon. 
To SPRIGHT, &, a. To haunt as a ſpright. 
Shakeſpeare. 


SPRUGHTFUL, 4. [ſpright and full. 
Lively ; briſk 3 gay; vigorous, Otꝛvay. 
SPRFGHTFULLY. ad. {from ſprigbtful.] 
Briſkly ; vigorouſly, Shakeſpeare. 
SPRIGHTLINESS. ſ. [from ſprighth.] 
Livelineſs; briſkneſs; vigour 3 gaiety 

vivacity. Aadi ſon 
SPRIGHTLY. a. [from ſprigbt.] Gay ; ; 
briſk ; lively ; vigorous; airy e nt 
Nor. 


To SPRING. v. ». preterite ſprung or ſprang, 
Kn 


gen, Dutch 
7. To ariſe out of the ground ___— by 
vegetative power. Pope. 
2. To begin to grow. Ray. 
3. Fo proceed as from ſeed. Milton. 
4. Fo come into exiſtence ; to iſſue forth. 
P opts 
5. To raiſe; to appear. Fudger. 


6. To iſſue with effect or force, Popes 
7. To proceed as from anceſtors, 


Ben. Johnſon. 
$. To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon, Milton, 
9. To grow; to thrive, Dryden. 
10. To bound 3 to . to Pony: d 

. is: To 


offer unexpectedly. 


SPRI'N 
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11. To fly with elaſtick power. 

; Mortimer, 
12. To riſe from a covert, Otebay. 
13. To iſſue from a fountain. Geneſis, 
14. To proceed as from a ſource. Craſhaw. 
15. To ſhoot ; to iſſue with ſpeed and vio- 


lence. | Dryden, 
To SPRING. v. 4. | 
1. To ftart; to rouſe game, Donne, 


2. To produce to light. Dryden. 
3. To make by ſtarting a plank, Dryden, 
4. To diſcharge a mine. Addiſon. 
5. To contrive à ſudden expedient ; to 
Swift, 
6. To produce haſtily, 
SPRING, 4 [from the verb.] 
1. The ſeaſon in which plants ſpring and 
vegetate. Shakeſpeare. 


2. An elaſtick body; a body which when 


_ diſtorted has the power of reſtoring itſelf, 
Moxon, 
3. Elaſtick force. Newton, 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which 
motion is produced or propagated, Rymer, 
5. A leapz a bound; a jump; a violent 
effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. Addiſon, 
6. A leak; a ſtart of a plank. 
Ben. Johnſon, 


7. A fountain; an iſſue of water from 
Davies. N 


8. A ſource; that by which any thing is 


the earth. 


Dryden. 


ſupplied. 
1 Sam. 


9. Riſe; beginning. 
10. Courſe; original. | 
SPRING. ad. [from the noun. ] With elaſ- 
tick vigour. ; Spenſer, 
SPRI/NGAL, ſ. A youth, Spenſer, 
SPRINGE, /, [from ſpring.] A gin; a 
nooſe which catches by a ſpring or jerk. 
{SOM Dryden. 
SPRINGER. /, [from ſpringy.] One who 
rouſes game. | 
SPRINGHALT. {: | ſpring and halt.] A 
lameneſs by which the horſe twitches up 
his legs, Shakeſpeare, 


| SPRINGINESS. /. [from ſpringy.] Flaſti- 


city; | ny of reſtoring itſelf, Boyle, 
LE. /. 2 87 ſpring.] A ſpringe; 

an elaſtick nooſe. n arew, 
SPRI'NGTIDE. ſ. [ ſpring and tide.] Tide 
at the new moon; high tide, Grew, 
SPRI'NGY. a. [from ſpringe.] 
1, Elaſtick ; having the power of reſtoring 


itſelf. Newton, Bentley, 
2. [From ſpring.] Full of ſprings or foun- 
tains, N Mortimer. 


To SPRUNKLE. v. a. [ ſprinkelen, Dutch. ] 
z. To ſcatter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes 
Exodus. 

2. To ſcatter in drops. Numbers, 
a To beſprinkle z to waſh, wet, or duſt 
1 {prinklio L Daun. 


Swift, 
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To SPRINKLE, v. . To perform the act 
of ſcattering in ſmall drops. Aylife. 
To SPRIT. v. a. [rpnytran, Sax. ſpruy- 
ten, Dutch, ] To throw out; to eject 
with force. ( RO | 
To SPRIT. v. . [rpnytran, Sax, ſpruy= 
ten, Datch.] To ſhoot; to germinate g 
to ſprout, D = 
SPRIT, .. [from the verb.] Shoot; ſprout, 
| Mortimer. 
SPRI'TSAIL, ſ. [ ſprie and ſail.] The fail 
which belongs to the boltſprit-maſt, 
| Wiſeman, 
SPRITE, ſ. [Contrafted from ſpirit. ] A 
ſpirit 5 an incorporeal agent. Pope, 
SPRITEFULLY, ad. Vigorouſlyz with 


life and ardour, Chapmans * 
SPRONG, The preterite of ſpring, Obſo- 
lete, : ooker, 


To SPROUT, v. 2. rpnhyvxvan, Sax. ſpruy- 
ten, Dutch. 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation; to germinate, 
Prior. 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications, Bacon. 
3. To grow. Tictell. 
SPROUT. /. [from the verb.] A ſhoot of 
a vegetable. 85 Bacon. 
SPRUCE. 42. Nice; trim; neat, | 
Donne, Milton. Boyle. Tatler,' 
To SPRUCE, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs with affected neatneſs. f 
SPRU'/CEBEER. /. [from ſpruce, a kind of 
fir, ] Beer tinctured with branches of fir. 
| Arbuthnotg 
SPRU'CELEATHER, /. [Corrupted for 
Pruſſian leather, Dryden. 
SPRU'CENESS. ſ. [from ſpruce.] Neat - 
neſs without elegance, | 
SPRUNG. The preterite and participle paſe 
five of ſpring. | Pope 
SPRUNT, ſ. Any thing that is ſhort and 
will not eafily bend, | 
SPUD. 1. A ſhort knife. Swift, 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn. ſ. Are fuch as are 
employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. Di&, 
SPUME. ſ. [ una, Lat.] Foam $ frothy 


rowns 
To SPUME, v. . [ ſpumo, Lat.] To foam 


to froth, 
SPU!MOUS, 1 4. [ ſpumeus, Lat.] Frothylz 
SPU'MY. foamy. Brows 


SPUN. The preterite and part. pail, of 
| Ro. 


ſpin, 
BUNGE. ſ. [porgia, Lat.] A ſponge. 
| Shakeſpeares 
To SPUNGE. v. n, [Rather To ſponge. } 
To hang on others for maintenance, Swift, 
SPU'NGINGHOUSE, /. [ ſpunge and hou 921 
A houſe to which debtors are taken befor 
commitment 7 prifon, ] | | 
SU NV. a. [from ſpunge, ] | : 
LEE 2, Full 
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S PU 


2. Full of ſmall holes, and foft like a 
. punge. Dryden. 
£ Wet; moiſt ; watery, Shakeſpeare, 
„Drunken; 3 wet with liquor. Shakeſp. 
SPUNK. sf nden wood; touchwood. 
Browns, 
SPUR. * Lrpupa, Sax. ſpore, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſharp point fixed in the rider's heel, 
Knoles, 
2. Incitement; inſtigation. Bacon. 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick ; any thing that 
galls and teazes. Sbakeſpeare, 
4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock. 


Kay. 
5: Any thing ſtanding out; a ſnag. 1 
Shakeſpeare. 
To SPUR. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To prick with the ſpur ; to drive with 


the ſpur, Collier. 
2. To inſtigate; to incite; to urge for- 
ward. . | Lecke. 
To drive by force. Shakeſpeare. 
Ts SPUR. . 4 pee 
I. To travel with great expedition. 
Dryden. 
2. To preſs forward, Grew, 


SPU'RGALLED. 4. { ſpur and gall.] Hurt 
with the ſpur. Shakeſpeare, 
SPURGE, ſ. [eſpurge, French; purgie, 
Dotch. ] A plant violently purgative. 
SPURGE Lanrel, or AMezercon, ſ. [thyme- 
lea, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
SPU'RIOUS. a. | ſpurivs, Lat.] 
3. Not genuine ; counterfeit ; adulterine, 


Swi - 

Not le En > baſtard. Addiſon. 
SP «> * ſ. [oſperian, French. ] A ſmall 
Tu ſſer. 


To — M ©. a. [rponnan, Sax. 
1. Ta kick; to firike or drive with the 
foot. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To rejeft; to ſcorn; to put away with 
contempt ; to diſdain, Sbgheſpeare. 
. To treat with contempt, Locke. 
To SPURN. V. . 
1. To make contemptuous oppolities. 


Sake ſpeare. 
2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or 


ſtruggle. Gay 
SPURN, FL. from the verb.] Kick; — 


lent and contemptuous treatment. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8PU'RNEY. ſ. A plant. | 


SPU'RRER. J. {frem ſpar.] One who uſes 


ſpurs. | 
SPU'RRIER, ſ. [from pur] One who 
makes ſpurs, 
SPU'RRY. /. [ ſpergaia, Lat.] A plant, 
Mortimer. 
T9 SPURT. v. 2. [See To Syixr. ] To 
out with 2 quick ttream. W:jeman. 
276 1 toad [pur and f-] A ugrſe· 


SQU 
way; 2 bridle-road ; diſtin from a read 
carriages. 
SPUTA'TION. . [ſpurum, Lat.] 22 
of ſpieting. Harvey. 
To SPU”T TER. v. s. [ ſputo, Eat.] 
1, To emit moiſture in ſmall flying ae as 


2 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome 
noiſe, Dryden. 
3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely. 
; reve, 


To SPU'TTER. u. a. To throw out with 
noiſe, Swift, 

SPU'TTERER. ſ. [from ſputter.) One that 
ſputters. 

SPY. . U G5 Welſh; eſeien, French; ſpie, 
Dutch. ] One ſent to watch the conduct 
or motions of others. 

Clarendon. Atterbury, 

To SPY. v. a. [See Sev. /.] 

1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance. 
Donne, 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination, 
Decay of Piety. 
3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. 
Numbers, 
To SPY. u. 2. To ſearch narrowly. 
Shakeſpeare, © 

SFY'BOAT. /. y and Sat.] A boat fent 
out for intelligence. Ar buthnet, 

SQUAB. 3. 

1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. King, 
2, Fat; thick and out ; aukwardly bulky, 


Bettert, 

SQUAB. . A kind of ſofa or couch; 2 

ſtuffed cuſhion, Swift, 
SQUHAB. ad. With a heavy ſudden fall. 

L Eftranye, 

SQUA'BPIE. . [/a and pre.] A pie 

made of many ingredients. King. 


* v. n. To fall down plump or 
at 
SQUA*BBI$H. 3. [from ſuab.] Thick; 
heavy ; fleſhy. 
To SQUA'BBLE. v.n. [kabla, Swediſh] 
bo quarrel ; to debate peeviſhly ; to wran- 
Collier. 
$CUA'BBLE. . [from the verb.] A low 
brawl ; a petty quarrel, Arbutbnet. 
SQU A'BBLER. ſ. [from 3 ] A quar- 
relſome fellow ; a braw 
SQUADRON. 7 [eſcadren, Fr, ſguadrone, 
Italian. } 
1. A body of men drawn up ſquare. 
Milton. 
2. A part of an army; a troop. Knollet, 
3. Fart of a fleet, a certain number of 
ſnipe. Arbuthnot. 
SQUA'DRONED, a. [from ſquadron, ] Form- 
ed into ſquadrons. Milton. 
SQUA'LID. 4. . Hquelidus, Latin. ] Foul; 


#223 3 filthy. Prom 
To 


SQU $.0 U 


8 To SQUALL, v. n. [ ſguala, Swediſn.] To . To aceommodate; to ſit. Milian, 

| ſcream out as a child or woman frighted. 6. To reſpect in quartile. South, 

ig Szoift, To SQUARE. v. a. | 
ALL. /. [from the verb.] 1. To ſuit with; to fit with. Woodward, 


1. Loud ſcream, Swift, 2, To quarrel; to go to opppoſite ſides. 

2. Sudden guſt of wind. | Sbaleſpeare. 
SQUA'LLER, . [from ſquall.] Screamer; SQUA'RENESS, ſ. [from ſquare.] The 

one that ſcreams. | ſtate of being ſquare, Moon. 
SQUA'LLY. 4. [from ſquall.] Windy; SQUASH, /. [from guaſh.] 
| | 1, Any thing ſoft and eaſily eruſned. 


euſty, | 
SQUA'LOR, ſ. [Latin] Coarſeneſs; naſti- Shakeſpeare, 

neſs. _ Burton, #2. | Melopepo.] A plant. Beyle. 
S$QUA*MOUS, FA [ Sſquameus, Lat. Scaly ; 3. Any thing unripe; any thing ſoft. 

covered with ſcales. ood ward. Shakeſpeare. Z 
To SQUA'NDER, v. @. {[werſchwenden, 4. A ſudden fall. Arbuthnot. 14 


- Teutonick, ] 5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. Swift. 
1. To ſcatter laviſhly z to ſpend profuſely, To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 
| Savage. To SQUAT. v. n. [gquattare, Italian, ] To 
2, To ſcatter; to diſſipate; to diſperſe. ſit cowering ; to fit cloſe to the ground. 
Dryden, SQUAT. a. [from the verb.] 
SQUA'NDERER, ſ. [from ſquander.] A 1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. Sift, 
ipendthrift ; a prodigal ; a waſter. Locke, 2. Short and thick; having one part cloſe. 
SQUARE. @. [| y/gwer, Welſh; guadratus, to another, as thoſe of an animal con- 
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Latin, ] | tracted and cowering. Grew. 
1. Cornered ; having right angles. Prior. SQUAT. . | 

2. Forming a right angle, Moxon, 1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 
3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever | Dryden. 
content. : Wiſeman. 2. A ſudden fall. Herbert. 


4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. Shateſpeare, 
5. Strong; ſtout ; well ſet. 


6. Equal; exact; doneſt; f ir. Sbaleſp. 


7. In geometry.] Square root of any 
number is that which, multiplied by itſelf, 
produces the ſquare, as 4 is the ſquare 
root of 16. : 


SQUARE. /. [quadra, Lat.] 


1, A figure with right angles and equal 


ſides, - Milton. 
2, An area of four fides, with houſes on 


each fide. Addiſon, 
3- Content of an angle. Brown, 


4. A rule or inſtrument by which work- 
men meaſure or form their angles. 
5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion. 
| Spenſer, 
6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. | 
| N Sbabeſt cares, 
7. Quaternion; number four. Sale ee. 
8. Level; equality, Dryden. 
9. Quartile; the aſtrological ſituation of 
Planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each 
other. Milton. 
30. Rule; conformity, L' Eftrange. 
11. SQUARES go. The game proceeds, 


SQUAT. ſ. A ſort of mineral. Wapdwward, 
To SQUEAK. v. n. [ ſqzvaka, Swediſh, ] 
1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry. 
2, To cry with a ſhrill acute tone, 


Shakeſpeare. 
3- To break filence or ſecrecy for fear or 
pain. Dryden. 


SQUEAK. F. [from the verb.] A fhrill 
quick cry, | 
To SQUEAL. v. 3. 2 Swediſh. 
To cry with a ſhrill 
with pain. 

SQUEA'MISH. a. [for uamiſb or qualmiſp, 
from ualm.] Nice; faſtidious ; eaſily 
diſguſted ; having tbe ſtomach eaſily turn- 
ed. Sidney. Southern. 


SQUEA*MISHNESS. ſ. [from ſqueamiſs.]. 


Niceneſs ; delicacy ; faſtidiouſneſs. 


Stilling fleet. | 


To SQUEEZE, v. 4. [epiran, Sax, ] 
1. To preſs ; to cruſh between two bodies. 


Dryden. 


2. To oppreſs; to cruſh; to haraſs by 

extortion, | ; L* Eflrange, 

3. To force between cloſe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. v. n. 


Dryden. 


arp voice; to cry 
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| | L'Efirange. 1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of com- 

To SQUARE. v. a. [quadro, Lat.] preſſion, | Newtong "ly 
1. To form with right angles. Boyle, 2. To force way through cloſe bodies. +608 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. Pricr. SQUEEZE. ſ. [from the verb.] Compreſ- "48 
3- To meaſure; to reduce to a meaſure, fion ; preſſure. Philips, - 'L 


: Shakeſpeare. SQUELCH, ſ. Heavy fall. 
4. To adjuſt ; to regulate; to mould; to | Hudibras, L' Eftrange. 
haps, ©  Sbateſpeare, SQUIB, . [ ſckieben, German. J 
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. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wild- 
re 


. Bacon. 
2. Any petty fellow. ' Tatler, 
 SQUILL. . [/quilla, jeills, Lat.] 
1. A plant. Roſcommon. 
2. A fiſh. 
3. An inſect. Grew, 


SQUYNANCY. . f /azinancie, Fr.] An 


inflammation in the throat; a quinſey. 
Bacon, 
T. 4. | uinte, Dutch.} Looking 
* obliquely ; looking not directly; looking 
ſuſpiciouſly. 


look not in a direct line of viſion. Bacon, 
To UINT. VU, ts . 
x. To form the eye to oblique viſion. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To turn the eye obliquely. Bacon. 
SQUI'NTEYED. a, [ ſquint and eye. ] 
1. Having the fight directed oblique, 
Knolles. 
2, Indirect; oblique ; malignant. 
| Dienbam. 
SQUINTIFE'GO. 2. Squinting. Dryden. 
To SQUINY, v. =. To look aſquint. 
| Shak:ſpeare. 
IRE. { [ContraCtion of eſguire ; eſcuper, 


rench. 5 


7. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 
Dryden. 


3. An attendant at court. Shakeſpeare. 


SQUYRREL. fo Jeſcurueil, French; ſcrurus, 


Tat.] A ſmall animal that lives in woods, 
leaping from tree to tree. Drayton. 


To SQUIRT. v. a. To throw out in a quick 


ſtream. Arbutbnot. 
To SQUIRT. v. =. To prate; to let fly, 


L' Eftrange. + 


SQUIRT. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. An inſtsument by which a quick ſtream 
1s ejected. Pope, 


2. A ſmall quick ſtream. Bacon, 


SQUYRTER. /. [from ſquire.] One that 
plies a ſquirt. 
To STAB. v. 4. Haven, old Dutch. 
1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. To wound mortally or miſchieyouſly, 


Philips, 
STAB. /. [from the verb.] 5 
1. A wound with a ſharp pointed weapon. 


2. A dark injury ; a fly miſchief, 
3. A ftroke; a blow. _ South, 
ST A'BBER, /. [from fab.] One who ftabs ; 
a private murderer, 
STABILIMENT, ſ. [from fabilis, Latin. ] 
Support ; firmneſs ; act of making firm. 


—— 


Milton. 
To SQUINT. v. n. To look obliquely ; to 


Arbutbnot, | 


Shakeſpeare, 


STA 
STABILITY. / [ fabilite, French.) 
1. Stablenels ; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to Rand, 


| Blackmore. Cotton. 

2. Fixedneſs ; not fluidity, Beyle, 

3. Firmneſs of reſolution, : 
STA'BLE. 8. [ fabilis, Latin, ] 
1. Fixed; able to ſtand. | 


2, Steady; conſtant, Daviet. 
3. Strong; fixed in ftate, Rogers, 
STA'BLE. /. [ fabulum, Lat.] A houſe for 
beaſts. Ezra, 


To STA*BLE, v, n. [ flabulo, Latin.] To 
kennel; to dwell as beaſts. Miltor, 


STA'BLEBOY. ſ. | fable and bey, or 
STA'BLEMAN, man.] One who at- 
tends in the ftable. Swift, 


STA'BLENESS. ,. [from fable. ] 
1. Power to ſtand, 5 
2. Steadineſs; conſtancy; ſtability. 
Shakeſpeare, 


STA'BLESTAND. /. [In law.] Is one ef 


the four evideaces or preſumptions, where. 
by a man is convinced to intend the ſteal- 
ing of the king's deer in the foreſt ; and 
this is when a man is found at his ſtanding 
in the foreſt with a croſs bow bent, ready 
to ſhoot at any deer; or with a long bow; 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with grey- 


hounds in a leaſh, Convel, 
To STA*BLISH. v. a. [eſtablir, Fr.] To 
eſtabliſh ; to fix; to ſettle. Done. 


STACK. /. [ Hacca, Italian.] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood. 
Motton. Newton, 
2. A number of chimneys or funnels. 


Wiſeman, 


To STACK, v. 4. from the noun.] To 
pile up regularly in ricks. Mortimer. 
STACTE. ſ. An aromatick ; the gum that 
diſtils from the tree which produces myrrh, 
| Exodus. 
STA PLE. 7 [feavel, Sag. | 
1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to | 
another, | 
2. A ftaff; a crutch, Spenſer, 
3- A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 


common uſes, as poſts or rails, Bacon, 
To STA'DLE. v, a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh with ſtadles, Tuſſer. 


STA DTHOLDER. ſ. [ fad: and bouden, 
Dutch.] The chief magiſtrate of the U- 
nited Provinces, | 

STAFF. ſ. plur. faves. [rxæę, Sax. flaff, 
Daniſh ; faf, Dutch, ] l yy 
1. A ſtick with which a man ſupports 
himſelf in walking. 

2. A prop; a ſupport. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ A ſtick uſed as a weapon a club. 


L' Eftrange. 
4. Any long piece of wood, Aadiſon. 
An enſign of an office. Hayward. 


. 6, LS, Ilandick.] A ſtanza; a mT 
| het” 


$STA 


- of verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, 


when the ſtanza is concluded, the ſame | 


order begins again.. Di den. 
STA'FFISH. 4. [from af. Stiff; harſh, 
Aſcbam. 

STA'FFTREE. ſ. A ſort of evergreen pri- 
vet, : 

STAG. ſ. The male red der; the male of 
the hind, 

STAGE. .. [Hage, French. } . 
1. A floor raited to view on which any 
ſhow is exhibited. 

2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick en- 
tertainments. 


tranſacted or performed. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A place in which reſt is taken on a 
journey. ; Hammond, 
5. A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. 
Rogers, 
To STAGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
- exhibit publickly. Shakeſpeare, 
STA*'GECOACH. ſ. [ fage and coach.] A 
coach that keeps its ſtages; a coach that 
paſſes and repaſſes on certain days for the 
accommodation of paſſengers, Gay. 


STA'GEPLAY. f. [age and play.] Thea. 


trical entertainment. 
STA“ GER. /. [from fage.] 
r. A player. en. Johnſon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of 
life; a practitioner, Swift, 

STA'GEVIL, /. A diſeaſe in horſes, 
STA/GGARD, /. [from fag. ] A four year 
old ſtag. Ainſworth, 
To STA*GGER. v. n. | faggeren, Dutch. ] 
1. To reel; net to ſtand or walk ſteadily. 
"Tg Boyle. 


Dryden. 


2. To faint; to begin to give way. 
7 | Addiſon, 
3. To heſitate; to fall into doubt, Bacon. 
To STA'GGER. . a. | 
1, To make to ſtagger; to make to reel, 
Shakeſpeare, 


2, To ſhock; to alarm. L'Eftrange. . 


STA'GGERS. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Madneſs; wild conduct, Shakeſpeare, 
STA'GNANCY. /. [from flagnant,] The 
ſtate of being without motion or ventila- 
tion, | | 
STA'GNANT. a. | fagrans, Latin, ] Mo- 
tionleſs; ſtill; not agitated ;' not flowing; 
not running. 
To STA'GNATE. v. a. [ fagnum, Latin, ] 
To lye motionleſs; to have no courſe or 
1 — ＋ ] 
AGNA”TION. ſ. [from flagnate.] Stop 
of courſe; — 50 CT Addi ſon. 
S TAlb. part. adj. [from flay.] Sober; 
gtave; regular. Milton. 
STA/IDNESS.. / * ai] Sobriety; 
gravity ; regularity, ' Dryden, 


Milton. 


nolles. 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly 


N odavard. 


Arbuthnot. 


STA 
To STAIN. v. a. [ y/aenio, Welth.] 
1. To blot; to ſpot; to maculate, 


| Sha he; ſpeares 


2. To diſgrace; to ſpot with guilt or in- 
famy. ; Ne Milton. 
STAIN. . 


1. Blot; ſpot ; diſcoloration, | 
Addiſon. Pope. 
2. Taint of guilt or infamy. Broome. 
- Cauſe of reproach; ſhame. Sidney. 


STAINER. /. [from lain. ] One who 


ſtains; one who blots, 
STA'INLESS. a. [from fain.] | 
1. Free from blots or ſpots. Sidney. 
2. Free from fin or reproach. Shakeſpeare. 
STAIR. [rræge n, Saxon; feghe, Dutch.}] 
Steps by which we riſe an aſcent from the 
lower part of a building to the upper, 
Clarendon, Milton, 


STA'/IRCASE. /. ¶ fair and caſe.] The part 


of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs. 
STAKE, /. [yraca, Saxon; flaech, Dutch. 

1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 
' Hooker 
2. A piece of wood, | D en. 
3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 


: ; Milton. 
4. The poſt to which a deaſt is tied to be 
baited, Shakeſpeare. 


5. Any thing pledged or wagered. Cooley. 
6. The ftate of being hazarded, pledged, 
or wagered, Hudibras. 
7. The fake is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon a ſmall iron foot on the work bench, 
to remove as occafion offers; or elſe it hath 
a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom let into 
ſome place of the work-bench, not to be 
removed, Moxone 
To STAKE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
r. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts 
ſet upright. Evelyn. 
2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
| f South. 
STALACTITES. .. [from gag. } Sta- 
lactites is only ſpar in the ſhape of an ici- 


cle, | Woodward. 
STALA'CTICAL, 2. Reſembling an icicle. 
Derbam. 


STALAGMI TES. ſ. Spar formed into the 
ſhape of drops. Wadward. 
STALE. a. [Halle, Dutch. ] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. 
; | Prior. Spectater. 
2. Uſed *till it is of no uſe or eſteem. 


Hayward. | 


STALE. /. [from pezlan, Saxon, to fteal. } 
T. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpoſe, Sidney. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to fignify a pro- 
ſtitute. „ 

3. { From ale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 
4. G18 beer; beer ſomewhat acidulared. 
| g. [Cel 
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N 
&. FStele; Dutch, a ſtick.] A handle. 
Mortimer, 
To STALE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To wear out; to make old. wa jo 
To STALE, v. =. [from the noun.] To 
make water. Hudibras. 
STA'LELY, ad. [from fale.] Of old; long 
time. Ben. Fohnſon. 
STA'LENESS, /. [from flale.}] Oldneſs; 
ſtate of being long kept; ſtate of being 
corrupted by time, | Bacon, 
To STALK. v. u. 1 Saxch.] 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. 
Dryden. Addiſon, 
2. To walk behind a ſtalking - horſe or co- 
ver, | Bacon, 
STALK. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. 
: Addiſon. 
2. The ſtem on which flowers or fruits 
grow, : Dryden. 
3. The ſtem of a quill. — 
STA'LKINGHORSE. . [| faltirg and 
which a fowler ſhelters himſelf from the 
ſight of the 3 2 maſk. Hakew:ll, 
STA'LKY., @. [from galt.] Hard like a 
ſtalk. 
STALL, ſ. frr-al, Saxon; fall, Dutch; 
alla, Italian. bh 
1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where 
any horſe is kept in the ſtable. Chapman, 
2. A bench or form where any thing is ſer 
to ſale. Swife, 
3. A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 


trades are practiſed. | Spenſer. 
4. The ſeat of a dignified clergyman in the 
choir. : Warburtcn, 


To STALL. V. d. 

1. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. 
2. To inveſt. Sbaleſpeare. 
To STALL. v. . 

1. To inhabit; to dwell, Shakeſpeare, 

2. To kennel, 1 5 
STA'LLFED. a. | fall and d.] Fed not 
; "= graſs but 55 feed. 5 Arbut brot. 

TALLION. ſ. Lyſdalꝛuyn, Welſh ; eftai- 

lion, French 7 ) A — 
kept for mares. | Temple. 
STAMINA. ſ. Latin. ] 

1. The firſt principles of any thing. 

2. The ſolids of a human body. 

3. Thoſe little fine threads or capillaments 

which grow up within the flowers of plants, 

encompaſſing round the ſtyle, and on which 
the apices grow at their extremities. 

STA*MINEOUS, 3. { /amineus, Latin, ] 
1. Confiſting of threads. 


Dryden. 


2. Sramineous flowers are ſo far imperſet 


as to want thoſe coloured leaves which are 
called petala, and conſiſt only of the ſtylus 
and we ſtamins; and ſuch plants as theſe 
con. Atte a large genus of plants, 


A horſe either real or fictitious by 


Mortimer. 


8 T A 

To STA'MMER. v. n. [rramen, Saxon; 
Hamelen, flameren, to ſtammer, Dutch. ] To 
ſpeak with unnatural heſitation ; to utter 
words with difficult). Sidncy. Shakeſp, 
STA'MMERER.: /. [from flammer.] One 
Who ſpeaks with heſitation. Taylr, 

To STAMP, v. a. | fampen, Dutch. ] 
r. To ſtrike by prefling the foot haſtily 
downwards. _ Dryden, 
2, To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 
| Ws Bacon, 
3. To impreſs with ſome mark or figure, 
; Dy | South, 
4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. South, 
5. To make by impreſſing a mark. Locle. 


6. To mint; to form; to coin. Sbakeſp, 
To STAMP, v. 2. To ſtrike the foot ſug. 
denly downward, Dennis. 


STAMP. ſ. [efampe, Fr. flampa, Italian.] 


1. Any inſtrument by which a hollow im. 
preſſion is made. Malle, 
2: A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion, 

Locke, 
3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Shake, 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal. Act, 
5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cul. 
toms to the government. Swift. 
6. A character of reputation good or bad. 


South, 
| J. Authority; currency; value. L'Ejr, 
. Make; caſt; form. Addiſon, 


STA MPER. /. [from ffamp.] An inſtru- 
ment of pounding. . Carer, 
STAN, amongſt our forefathers, was the 
termination of the ſuperlative degree: fo 
Atbelſlan, moſt noble; Betſtan, the beſt; 
Wiſtan, the wiſeſt, 1 Gibſon, 
To STANCH. v. 4. ſeftancher, French. ] To 
ſtop blood; to hinder from running. Bacon, 
To STANCH. v. n, To ſtop. Luks, 
STANCH. 2. 
1. Sound; ſuch as will not run out. Beyl:. 


2. Firm; ſound of principle; truſty; 
hearty ; determined. Addiſon, 
3- Strong ; not to be broken, Locle. 


STA'NCHION. . [eftangon, French.] 4 


prop; a ſupport, | 
STA*NCHLESS. a, [from flanch.]. Not to 
be ſtopped. Shakeſpeare. 


Te STAND. v. 8. preterite I flood, I bv? 
Hood. [ran dan, Saxon; Parr, Dutch, } 
1. To be upon the feet; not to ſit or lie 
down. 

2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 
5 Milton. 


3. To be placed as an edifice. _— 
4. To remain erect; not to fall, Million. 
5. To become erect. Dryden. 


6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward. 
; Shakeſpeart. 
7. To be at a ſtationary point without pro- 
Popes 
8. To 


greſs or regreſſion. 


38. To remain ſatisfied. 


$ To be in a Rate of firmneſs, not vacil- 
lation. * Davies. 


9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtence or 
defence. Shakeſpeare, 


10. To be in a ſtate of hoftility. Hayo. 


11. Not to yield; not to f 3 not to give 


wa Bacon, 


12. To flay; not to fly, Clarendon, 


13. To be placed with regard to rank or 


order. Arbuthnot, 
doh To remain in the preſent ſtate. 
1 Corin. 


15. To be in any particular ſtate. Milton. 
16, Not to become void; to remain in 


- force, ; Hooker. 


17. To conſiſt; to have its being or eſ- 


18. To be with reſpe& to terms of a con- 


tract. Carew. 


19. To have a place. Clarendon. 


20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 


Clarendon, 


| 21, To be in a permanent fate, 5hateſp, 


To be with regard to condition or for- 
tune. . Dryden. 


23. To have any particular reſpect. South, 


24, To be without action. 
25. To depend; to reſt; to be ſupported, 


Ban fie. 

26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
Galat. 
27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted ; to be 
ſafe, . Addiſon, 
23, To be with reſpect to any particular. 
Shakeſpeare, 


29. To be reſolutely of a party, Pſalms, 
30. To be in the place; to be repreſenta- 


tive, Lecke, 
31. To remain; to be fixed, Milton. 
2. To hold a courſe, Pope, 


3. To have direction towards any local 


' point. 5 Boyle, 


34. To offer as a eanditums; 

35. To place himſelf; to be placed. 
Kuolles. 

36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. Dryden. 

37. To be with reſpect to chance. Rœrtve. 


39. To be without motion. Shakeſpeare, 
40. To make delay. Locke, 


41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words. 


2 Maccabees, 


42. To be expoſed, Shakeſpeare, 
43. To perſiſt; to perſevere. Taylor. 
44. To perſiſt in a claim, Shakeſpeare, 
= To adhere; to abide, Daniel, 
To be conſiſtent. Felton. 


I To-STAanD y. To ſupport; to de- 
fend; not to deſert, Calamy. 


48. To STAND by. To be preſent with- 
out being an actor. Shah+ſpearg. 


79. To STAx» by, To ri on; to 
reit i in. Pope, 


Shake [peare, 


STA 


8 To 3745 for» To propoſe one's 
2 


If a candidate. Dennis. 
5 1. To STanpD for, To maintain; to 
profeſs to ſupport. Ben. Johnſon. 


52. To STAND off. To keep at a diſtance. 


Drydena 


53. To STAND off, Not to comply. 
Shakeſpeare, 


54. To STAND off. To forbear friendſRip 


or intimacy, GE: 
55. To STAND off, To have relief; 

appear protuberant 'or prominent. now 
56. To STAND out, To hold reſolution g 


to hold a poſt, N. gone 
57. To STARP out, Not to comply ; 

ecede, Dry Pos 
58. To STAND eut, To be prominent or 
protuberant. Pſalms. 
59. To STAND to; To ply; to perſevere- 
Dryden. 

60. To STAND fo. To remain fixed in 2 
purpoſe, Herbert, 
61. To SrAxp under. To undergo; to 
ſuſtain, | Shakeſpeares 
62. 7: STAND up; To arife in order to 
gain notice. Acls. 
63. 2% STAND up. To make a party. 
Shakeſpearee 

64, To STAND wp, To coneern; to 
intereſt, Hudibras. 


65. To-STAND upon. To value; to take 


pride. ) Ray a 
66. To STAND pon. To inſiſt. 


To STAND. v. a. 


1. To endure; to reſiſt withous gying or 
yielding. * Smiths 
2. To await; to abide; to ſuffer. Ald: ſore 
3. To keep; to maintain with een 

Dryden. 


STAND. ſ. [from che verb.] 


1. A ſtation; a place where one waits 
ſtanding. Addiſon. 
2, Rank; poſt; ſlation. Daniel. 


2. A ſtop a halt. Clarendon. 
4. Stop; interruption. IV oodzward, 
5. The aft of oppoſing. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Higheſt mark; fiationary point, Dryd. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed, Pro's 
8. Difficulty ; perplexity embarraſſment ; 


heſitation. Lite 


9. A frame or table on which veſſels are 
placed, Dryden, 


STA'NDARD. ; [ efPandart, French, ] 


1. An enſign in War, particularly the en- 
fign of the horſe. Milton 
2. That which is of undoubted authority; 
that which is the teſt of other things of the 


ſame kind. Spratt, 
2. That which has been tried by the proper 
teſt. Swift,” 
4. A ſettled rite, Bacon, 


5. A ſtanding ſtem or trees  Ewvelyns 
6 A 


' STA Ne = 


+ «© 


"STA. 
ANDARDBEARER, . dard 
e e lr e . 


ſign. i ator, 
STADE 1. A . An . 70 

ANDEL. þ. | trom fand. tree of long 
ſtanding. n 145 Horvel. 
STANDER. ſ. [from fand.] 

1. One who ſtands 


2. A tree that has ſtood long. Aſcham. 


» STA'ndzs by, One preſent; à mere 
? Qator. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'NDERGRASS. ſ. An herb, Ainſw, 
STA'NDING. . @. [from land.] 
1. Settled; e bliſhed. Te 


2. Laſting; not tranſitory. Addiſon. 

3. Stagnant; not running, Milton. 

4. Placed on feet. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'NDING. /. [from ce 

1. Continuance; long poſſeſſion of an of- 

ſice. Waondavard, 

2. Station; place to ſtand in, MKnolles, 


3. Power to ſtand. Pſalms, 
4. Rank; condition. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Competition; candidateſſip. Halton. 
STA*NDISH. ſ. [and and dh. A caſe 
for pen and ink. Addiſon, 

SFANG. ſ. [rtznx, Saxon. } A perch. 
Soi ft. 
JANE: a. Weak; worn out. Spenſer, 
TANK. The preterite of „int. Exad. 
STA'NNARY. a. [from faznum, Latin.] 
Relating to the tinworks, Carew, 
STA'NZA, ſ. [ fanza, Ital. fance, Fr.] 
A number of lines regularly adjuſted to 
each other; ſo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meaſure or relation of 
STAPLE. /. [ * F 3 

APPLE. ſ. [efape, Fren. „Dutch. 
A ſettled * taliſhed begs 
Arbuatbnet, 
STA'PLE. 3. {from the noun. ] 

1. Settled; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 
Dryden. 

2. According to the laws of commerce. 
Swift, 
STA'PLE. ſ. [prapul, Saxon, a prop.] A 


loop of iron; a bar bent and driven in at 


both ends. | Peacbam. 
STAR. ſ. [Irre onna, Saxon; ferre, Dutch.] 


x. One of the luminous bodies that appear 
ia the nocturnal ſky, Watts. 
2. The pole ftar, Shateſpeape. 


3- Configuration of the planets ſuppoſed to 
influence fortune. Shakeſpeare, 
4. A mark of refcrence. Watts, 


STAR of Bethlehem. ſ. ¶ornitbogalum, Lat.] 


A plant, It hath a lily-flower, compoſed 


of fix petals, or leaves ranged circularly, ' 


whoſe centre is poſſeſſed by the pointal, 
which afterwards turns to a roundiſh fruit. 
| | Miller. 
STA RAPPLE. /. A plant, Miller. 
STA RBOARD. . [cc ofbond, Saxon. ] 


F 


STA 


Is the right-hand fide of the ſhip, as lar. 
board is the left. Harris. Bramball. 


STARCH. { from flare, Teutonick, Riff, } 
v 


A kind of viſcous matter made of flower or 
potatoes, with which linen is ſtiffened. 
| Fletcher, 
To STARCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtiffen with ſtarch. . Cay. 
STA RCHAURER. ſ. Fcamera Galas. 
Latin. ] A kind of criminal eourt cf equity, 
e 
STA RCHED. . [from flarch.] 
1. Stiffened with ſtarch. 
2. Stiff; preciſe; formal. _ Swift, 
STA'RCHER. /. {from flarch.] One whoſe 
trade is to ſtarch, | 
STA*RCHLY. ad. [from forch.] Stiffly; 
preciſely, ; 
STARCHNESS. . [from flarch,] Stif. 
neſs ; preciſeneſs, 
To STARE, v. a. [rranian, Sax, fterrer, 
Dutch. ] | 
x. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, 
horrour. X Sperſer. 
2. To STARE in the face, To be unde» 
niably evident, Lecke, 
3. To ſtand out. Mortimer, 
STARE. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Fixed look. N Dryden. 
2. [Sturnus, Latin,] Starling. 
STA'RER. ſ. [from flare. } One who looks 
with fixed eyes. Pepe, 
STA'*RFISH.. f. | flar and fa] Avh 
branching out into ſeveral points. Nocdꝛo. 
STARGA'ZER. f. [Aar and gaze.] An 


aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. L' Eftranye, 
STA'RHAWK. ſ. [aſur, Latin.] A fort 

of hawk. a Ainſworth, 
STARK. a. Irre ne, pranc, Saxon; ferch, 

Dutch, 

1. Stiff; ſtrong; rugged. Ben. Jobnſen. 

2, Deep; full. - Ben, Jobnſon. 


3. Mere; ſimple; plain; groſs, Collier. 
STARK. ad, Is uſed to intend or augment 

the fignification of a word: as flark mad, 
mad in the higheſt degree. Abbot, 
STA'RKLY. ad, [from flark.] Stiffly ; 


ſtrongly. | Shakeſpeare. 
STA*RLESS, a. from flor. } Having no 
light of ſtars. | Milton. 


STARLIGHT. ſ. [ far and Iigbt.] Luſtre 


of the ſtars. | Miiten. 
STARLIGHT. 2. Lighted by the my 


STA'RLIKE. 2. [ far and /ike.] 3 

1. Stellated; having various points reſem - 
bling a ſtar in luſtre. Mortimer. 
2. Bright; illuſtrious, Boyle, 
STARLING. ſ. [rrænling, Sax.] A ſmall 
finging bird. * > 
STA'RPAVED. a, and pate. tud- 
ded with ftars, Een Milton. 
STA R- 


STA 
$TA'RPROOF. a. [Mar and proof. ] Im- 
petyious to ſtatlitht. ilton, 
STAR-READ. /. [far and read.] Doctrine 
of the ftars, Ra : 
STARRED. a. I ſtom far.] Ze 
1. Influenced by the ftars with reſpect to 
fortune, 15 | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Decorated with ſtars, ilton. 
STA RRV. @. [from far.] 


1. Decorated with ſtars. Pope. 
2. Confifting of ſtars; ſtellar, Dryden. 
. Reſembling ſtars. | 
STARRING. 4. [from ſtar.] Shining with 
ſtellar — og rf . „ 
STA RSHOOT. f. ar an L n 
emiſſion from a Kr. : Boyle, 


To START. v. n. [ fartzen, German. 
1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch 


or motion of the animal frame. Bacon, 
2. To rife ſuddenly. Roſcommon, 


3. To move with ſudden quickneſs, 
oy Cleaveland. 
4. To ſhrink; to winch, Shakeſpeare, 
To deviate, Creech, 
. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 


Denham, 
7. To ſet out on any purſuit, Walter, 
To START. v. 8a, 
1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly. Shale. 
2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a 
hiding place. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to 
view or notice, | 
4. To difcover; to bring within purſuit, 
| Temple, 
5. To put ſuddenly out of place, Viſem. 
START, ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. A motion of terrour; a ſudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame. Dryden, 
2. A ſudden roufing to action; excitement, 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
fuſion, L' Eftrange. 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
ED ä Ben. Jobnſon. 
by A quick ſpring or motion, Grew, 
Firſt emiſſion from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. 
7. To get the START, To begin before 
another; to obtain advantage over another. 
STARTER f . 
RTER. ſ. [from ] One that 
ſhrinks from 5 . Hudibras., 
STA'RTINGLY. ad. [from flarting.] By 
ſudden fits; with frequent intermiſſion. 


Shakeſpeare. 


To STA'RTLE. v. n. [from fart. To 
ſhrink; to move on feeling a ſudden im- 
preſſion. . : Addifon, 

To STA'RTLE. v. a. To fright ; to ſhock ; 
to impreſs with ſudden terrour. 


STA'RTLE, J. [from the verb.] Sudden 


Spratt, 


Baton, 


STA 


alarm; ſhock; ſudden impreſſion of ter- 
rour. 4 E Spectator. 
STA“ RTUP. ſ. [att and up.] One that 
comes ſuddenly into notice, Shakeſpeare, 


To STARVE. v. n, Irre inan, Saxony 
feilen, Dutch, to die.] Oe 
1. To periſh; to be deſtroyed, Fairfax. 
2. To periſh with hunger. Locke, 
3. To be killed with cold. Sandys. 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Pope. 
5. To be deſtroyed with cold, Moodio. 
To STARVE. v». 4. 
1. To kill with hunger, Prior, - 
2. To ſubdue by famine, Arbutbnot, 
3. To kill with cold. Milton. 
4. To deprive of force or vigour, Locke, 


STARVLING. ſ. [from flarve.] An ani- 


mal thin and weak for want of nouriſh- 
ment. + Donne, 

STA'RWORT, ſ. [er, Latin.] Elecam- 
pane. | 

STA'TARY. 4. [from fatur, Lat.] Fixed; 
ſettled. | 

STATE. ſ. ¶ Patus, Latin.] Eh | 
1. Condition; circumſtances of nature or 
fortune. Milton. 
2. Modification of any thing. Boyle. 
3. Stationary point 3 criſis 3 height, 


4. Eſtate; ſigniory; poſſeſſion, Daniel. 
5. The community; the publick; the 
commonwealth. | Shakeſpeare, 
6. A republick ; a government not mon- 

archical. 


Wiſeman, z 


| Temple. 
7. Rank; condition; quality, Fairfax. 


8. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs, 
. Roſcommon, 
9. Dignity z grandeur, Milton. 
10. A ſeat of dignity. | Shakeſpeare. 
11. A canopy; a covering of dignity. 
| Bacan, 
12. A perſon of high rank. Latymer. 
13. The principal perſons in the govern- 
ment, | Milton, 
14. Joined with another word it fignifies 
publick, Bacon. 
To STATE. v. a, {conflater, French. ] 
1. To ſettle; to regulate, Colliers 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 
modi cation. : Hammond, 
STA'TELINESS, /. [from Pately.] 


1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; au- 


guſt manner; dignity. More. 
2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 


| | Beiterton. 
STA'TELY. ad. [from flate.]J 
1. Auguſt; grand; lofty; elevated. 
. 
2, Elevated in mien or ſentiment. Dryd. 
STA'TELY, ad. from the adjective.] Ma- 
jeſtically. _ Milton. 
STA'TESMAN, ſ. [ fate and un.] 
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S.CT A 

v. A politician ; one verſed in che arts of 
government. Ben. e 

2. One employed in public k affairs. 
Seb. 
STATE SWOMAN. ſ. [ fate and tvoman. ] 
A woman who meddles _ publick af- 
fairs: Ben. Joh nſon. 


STA! ric Al. 2.0. [from the noun. ] Re- 
STA'TICK. lating to the ſcience of 
weighing. Arbutbaet. 


STA'TICKS. /. . The ſcience which 


conſiders the weight of bodies. Bentley. 
rag ay . ¶ flatio, Latin. ] 


The act of ſtanding. Hooker. 


I 
2. A ſtate of reft, Brown. 
3. A place where any one is placed. 
Hayward. Creech, 
&. Poſt ed; 3 office. Million. 
S. Situation, poſition. Prior. 
6. Employment; office. | Swift, 
7. Character ; ſtate. Milton. 
8. Rank; condition of life. Dryden, 


To STATION. v. a. {from the noun, ] To 
lace in a certain poſt, rank, or place, 
STA TIONARV. 4. [from fatien. ] Fixed ; 


not progreſſive, Newner., 
STA'TIONER. . [from fation, ] 
1. A bookſeller. Dryden, 


2. A ſeller of paper. 
STA'TIST, ſ. [from fiate.] A ſtateſman; 
a politician, Mil Dy 
STA'TUARY. [from flatua, Latin. ] 
1. The art of carving images or repreſen- 


tations of life, Temple. 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art 
of making ſtatues. Cuff. 


STATUE. /. Þ fatua, Latin.] An image; 
a a ſolid repreſentation of any living being. 
Wilkins. 
To STATUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
place as a ſtatue. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'T URE. .. ¶ fatura, Lat.] The height 
of any animal, Bron. 
STA/TUTABLE. 2. [from flature,]. Ac- 
cording to ſtatute. Addiſon, 
STATUTE. /. | Batutum, Latin.] A law; 
an edict of the legiſlature. 
Shakeſpeare, Tillatſon. 
To STAVE, v. 4. [from flop. ] 
Dryden. 


1. To break in pieces. 
Pen. Johnſon, 


4. 10 puſh off as with a ſtaff. 
3. To pour out by breaking the caſk. 


Sandys. 
4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. 
Knoles. 
To STAVE. v. n. To fight with faves. 
5 | Hudibras, 


To STAVE and Tail, v. a,. To part dogs 


* a ſtaft, and by pulling the 


STAVES. ,. The plural of ff. Sperſer. 
$TA'VESACRE, /, Larkſpur, A plant, 


To STAY. v. n. [ fer, Dutch. 
1. To continue in a place; to forbear "A 


parture. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To continue in a ſtate, Dryer, 
3. To wait; to attend, Dryden, 
4. To ſtop; to be long. Bacon. 
5. To dyell; to be long. Dryden. 
6. To reſt confidently, Tjaiab, 


To STAY. v. a. | 
1. To ſtop; to withhold ; to repreſs. Ro/, 
2. 'Po delay; to obſtruck; 3 to hinder from 


nn Sperſer, 
Jo keep from departure. Dryden, 

4 To prop; to ſupport z to hold up. 
Hocker, 


STAY. /. [efaye, French.) 
1. Continuance in a place; forbearance of 
2 Bacon. 
Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. Hayw. 
a A flop ; an obſtruction; a hindrance 
from progreſs, Fairfax, 
4. Reſtraint ; prudence z caution, Pacer, 


5. A fixed ate, ..* .*  Donpe, 
6. A prop; a ſupport, Million. 
7. Tackling, Pope. 
8. Boddice. 


Steadineſs of conduct. 

STA'YED. part. a. [from lay. 

1. Fixed; ſettled ; ſerious ; not volatile. 
6; Bacon. 
2. . Stopped. 

STA'YEDLY, ad. [from fayed.] Compeſed- 
ly ; gravely ; 5 ſoberly. 

STA YEDNESS. [. [from flayed. ] 

1. Solidity ; wei ght. Camden. 
2, Compolure ; - prudence z gravity 3+ judi- 
ciouſneſs. 

STA'YER. ſ. [from fay.] One who ſtops, 
holds or ſupports, Philips, 

STA'YLACE. . [Hay and lace. ] A lace 
with which women faſten boddice, ah 

STAYS. ſ. Without ſingular. 

1. Boddice; a kind of Riff waiftcoat worn 
by ladies. 
2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 


falling, 2 5 

3. Any ſupport; any thing that keęp 

another extended. 3 
STEAD, ſ. [Irre d, Saxon. ] 

1. Place. Sperſer 


2. Rcom ; place which another had or 


might have, 1 Chrong 
3. Ule ; help, Aiterbury. 
4. The frame of a bed. Dryden, 


STEAD, fed, being in the name of a place 
that is diſtant from any river, comes from 
the Saxon red, rd, a place; but if it 
be upon a river or harbour, it is to be de- 
rived from rec, a ſhore or ſtation for 
ſhips, Gibſons 

To STEAD. v. a. | 
1, To help; to advantage; to ſupport; 
to alfſh, 1 Narbe. 
2. To 


STE 
2. To fill the place of another. 
STEA/DFAST, a. | flead and faf.} 
1. Faſt in place; firm; fixed. Spenſer. 
2, Conſtant ; refature; Kceluſ. 
STEA'DFASTLY. ad, [from , 
Firmly ; conſtantly. Wake. 
ST wn 'DFASTNESS, ſ. [from ffeadfaſt.] 
Immutability; fixedneſs. Spenſer, 
. Firmnels ; conſtancy ; ; reſolution, 
STEA” DILY. ad. [from feady.] 
1 Without tottering;z without ſhaking. 
South, 
2. Without variation or irregularity. 
Blackmore. 
STEA/DINESS. fe {from fleady.] 
1. State of being not tottering nor eaſily 
ſhaken, 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. | 
. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. 
TEA DV. a. [rrœ dix, Saxon, ] 
1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. Pope. 
2. Not wavering z not fickle ; not change- 
able with regard to reſulution or attention. 
Lecke. 
STEAK. ſ. [ fyct, Iſlandick.] A flice of 
fleſh broiled or flied; a collop. Swift, 
To STEAL, v. à. preterite I flole, part. 
paſſ. Helen. [rrelan, Sax. Belen, Dutch. ] 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtine- 
ly; to take without right. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To draw or convey without Rs | 
Spenſer. 
2. To gain « or effect by private means. 
| Calamy. 


Arbuthnct, 
Collier. 


To STEAL, v. u. 
1. To withdraw privily; ; to paſs ſilently. 


dney. 
2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief. 
Shakeſpeare. 
STEA'LER. 4. rom fleal, J One who ſteals; 
a thief, . Shakeſpeare, 
STEA'LINGLY. ad. [from ftceling,] Slily ; 
by inviſible motion. Sidney. 


STEALTH. . [from feal. ] 
1. The act of ſtealing; theft, Sbakeſp. 
2. The thing ſtolen, Raleigh. 
3. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. 
Dryden. 
STEA LTHY. a. hs fealth,] this 
clandeſtinely; performed by ſtealth. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
STEAM, ſ. [preme, Saxon.] The ſmoke or 
V2pour of any thing moiſt and hot, 
Dryden. Woodward, 
To STEAM. v. n. [rreman, Saxon. 
1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſend up vapours. Milton. 
3. To pals in vapours, Boyle. 
STEAN for fane. 
STEA”LOMA, fe [ced rofaa. ] Matter in a 
wen compoſed of fat, Sharp. 


EEF 


Shakeſp, STEED. . Irreda, Sazon-] A horſe for 


. ſtate or war. 
STEEL. ſ. [rral, Saxon; 3 fael, Dutch 38 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and pu- 
rified by the fire with other ingredients, 

u which renders it white, and its grain cloſer 
and finer than common iron, Steel, of - 
all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well tem- 
pered ; whence its great uſe in the making 
of tools and inſtruments of all kinds. 


| Chambers 
2. It is often uſed for weapons or armour, 

| . Dryden. 
3. Chalybeate medicines. Afrbutbnot. 


4. It 15 uſed proverbially for hardneſs : as 
heads of feel, 


To STEEL. v. a. [from the noun.  « 
1. To point cr edge with fteel. Shakeſp.. 
2. To make hard or firm. Addilon. 

STEELY. a. [from feel. ] 

1. Made of ſteel, Gay. 
2. Hard; firm. Sidney. 


STEE'LYARD. Heel and yard.) A kind 
of balance, in which the weight 1s moved 
along, an iron rod, and grows heavier as it 
is removed farther from the fulcrum, 

STEEN, or Stean, ſ. A fiftitious veſſel of 

clay or ſtone, | Airſworths 

STEEP. a. [reap, Saxon.] Riſing or de- 
ſcending with little inclination, Addiſon. 

STEEP, + Precipice; aſcent or deſcent 
approacliing to perpendicularity. Dryden. 

To STEEP. v. a. [A ippen, Dutch. I To 
ſoak ; to macerate ; to imbue; to dip. 

Bacon. 

STEEPLE. ſ. [rreopl, peypel, Saxon. ] A 
turret of a church generally furniſhed with 
bells. Shakeſpeare. 

STEETPLV. ad. [from feep.] With preci- 
pitous declivity. 


STEE'PNESS, /. [from Peep-] Precipitous 


declivity, Addiſon. 
STEE'PY. a. [from Kap.] Having a preci- 
pitous declivity. Dryden. 


STEER. ſ. [pryne, Saxon; ; ſier, Dutch. J 
A young bullock, Spenſer. 
To STEER.. v. a. [rteonan, ptynan, Sax. 
tieren, Dutch, ] To direct; to guide in a 
pafſage. Spenſer, 
To STEER. v. n. To direct a courſe, ke | 
STEERAGE. ſ. [from fleer.] 
1. The act or practice of ſteering. 
2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. That by which any courſe is guided. 
4. Regulation or management of any thing. 
Sevift. 
g. The tern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
STEE'RSMATE, 8 . {| Heer and man, or 
STEE*RSMAN. mate.] A pilot; one 
who ſteers a ſhips L' Eft ange 
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Fo STEM. v. a. 


STE 
STEGANO'GRAPHY. f. [rryen; and 
ne art of lecret writing by 


Bailey. 


characters 
STEGNO'TICK. eyphns tyyzlixcg. ] . 4 * 


rendering N 
8E ILE. /. Irrel, Sax. fele, Dutch.} A 
ftalle ; a handle. 

STELLAR, 4. [from fella.) Aſtral; re- 
lating to the ſtars Mon. 
STE'LLATE. . | fellatus, Latin.] Point- 

ed in the manner of a painted ftar. Boyle, 
STELLA'TION. ſ. [from fella, ] Emiſhon 
of light as from a ftar. 


STELLL *FEROUS. 4. [ flells and fero.] 
Dif. 


ſtars. 


STELLION. J L. Halle, Latin.] 5 


—— F. | Hellianatas, Latin.) 


of erime which is committed by 
4 deceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe 
than it really is: as, if a man ſhould ſell 
that for his own ts which 1 is actually 


1 man's. Bacon. 

STEM. ſ. [nm, Latin. 

x. The 22 z_the twig. Walker. 
2. Family; race; generation. Sbakeſp. 


. [Stammen, Swediſh, } The prow or 
rt of a ſhip. Dryden. 
Tſlandick, ] 


To oppoſe a current ; to pals croſs or for- 
ward notwithſtanding the ſtream. D 
STENCH. . 1 Fxencan, Saxon. 7 2 
ſtink; a bad Bacon. 
Te STENCH. . 4. Ifrom the noun. 5. To 
make to ſtink. 
STENO'GRAPHY. ſ. [cus and yeagw. ] 
Short- hand. Clea veland 
STENTOROPHO NICK. 4. 


from — 


tur, the Homerical herald.] Loudly ſpeak- 


ing or ſounding. Derham, 
To 2 v. 1. [ Txœppan, Saxon; fappen, 


2. To move by a fingle change of the 
place of the foot. | Wilkins. 


2. To advance by a ſudden gy e 


bakeſpeare. 


3. To move mentally, Watts, 
. & To go; to walk. Shake} 

5. To take a ſhort walk. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To walk gravely and ſlowly. Xnolles. 


STEP. ſ. [rræp, Saxon; flap, —_— 
1. Progreſſion by one removal of the foot. 
Addiſon. 
2. One remove in climbing. Kuollet. 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by 
. i removal of the foot. Arbutbnot. 
4+ A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace, 1 Sam. 
5. Walk; paſſage. 
6. Progreflicn ; act of advancing, Newt, 
7. Footſtep ; print of the foot. Dryden, 
8. Gait; manner of walking. 
9% Aktion; inftance of conduct, Pope. 


Dryden. 


STE 
STEP, i in compoſition, ſignifies one Who i 13 
related only by marriage. 
Hockey. Dryden: Arbuthno;, 
STE'PPINGSTONE. / ep Ns ard fone,] 
Stone laid to catch fr dot, and ſave ] 
from wet or dirt. Swift, 
STERCORA'CEOUS. 4. TI Percoraceus, 
. Latin. ] Belonging to dung. Arbuthr:e;, 
STERCORA'TION. /. [from ftercora, Lat.] 
The act of dunging. Evelyn. Ray, 
STEREO'GRAPHY. /. [regct; and yedpu, ] 
The art of drawing the forms of ſolids 
upon a plane. Harris, 
STEREO'METRY. », . raged; and ue 
Tetw, ] The art of meaſuring all forts of 
ſolid bodies. Harris. 
STERIL. 4. [ Ferile, Fr. ferilis, Lat.] 
Barren; unfruitful ; not productive; 
wanting fecundity. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Brown. More. 
STERILITY. « | ferilicas, Lat.] Barren- 
neſs ; want of fecundity ; ; unfruitfulneſs, 
Bentl 


To STERILIZE. v. a. [from feril.] Ts 


make barren ; to deprive of fecundity. 
Savage. 
STERLING. a. [from the e whe 
were employed as coiners. ] 
1. An epithet by which genuine Englifk 
money is diſcriminated. Bacen. 
2. Genuine; having paſt the teſt. 


Swift, 
STERLING. . ¶ ferlingum, low Lat.] 
1. Engliſh coin; money. Gartb. 


2. Standard rate, 


STERN. a. [rrypn, Saxon. ] 


1. Severe of countenance; trueulent of 


aſpect. 8 Kmrolles, 

2. Severe of manners; harſh ; ir a 

ing, Dr 
Shake te, 


15 Hard; afflictive. 
STERN. 2 [rreon, Saxon.] 
1. The hind part of the ſhip where the 
rudder is placed. Watts. 
2, Poſt of management; direction. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. The hinder part of any thing. Spenſer, 
STE'RNAGE. /. [from flern.] The ſteerage 
or ſtern, Shakeſpeare, 
STERNLV. ad. [from fern.] In a ſtern 


manner ; ſeverely. 0 Milton, 
STE'RNNESS. /. rom fern, 
1. Severity of I AG ] Spenſer, 


2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. * 
Dry Its 
STE” RNON, /. [eig.] The breaſt - bone. 


Viſeman. 
STERNUTA'TION. 21 Hernutatio, Lat.] 
The act of ſneezing. Quincy. 


STERNUTTATIVE. a. [ flernutatif, Fr. 
from fernuto, Latin.] Having the quality 
of ſneezing. ' 

| STER- 


$T1 
ERNIE FATORY. F- [ fernutatoire, Fr.] 
Medicine that provokes to 5 | 
rocon. 


STE'VEN, 1 Crrepen, Saxon,] A cry, 
or loud clamour, Spenſer, 
To STEW, v. a. [eftuver, French; floven, 


Dutch.] To ſeeth any thing in a flow 


moiſt heat, | Sbabeſp. 
To STEW. v. u. To be ſeethed in a flow 


moiſt heat. 


STEW. ſ. [eftuve, Fr, Hufa, Italian; 
elufa, Spaniſh.] 
1. A bagnio; a hot- houſe. Abbot. 
2. A brothel; a houſe of proſtitution. 

| | a Aſcbam. 

3. A ſtorepond; a ſmall pond where fiſh 
are kept for the table. 

STE W ARD. /. [rripand, Saxon.] 
1. One who manages the affairs of ano- 
ther. Swift. 
2. An officer of ſtate. Shakeſp. 

STE'WARDSHIP. f. [from feward.] 
The office of a ſteward. : 2 


STI'BIAL, a. [from ftibium, Latin, ] An- 


timonial. Harvey. 
STI'CADOS, . [ fticadir, Latin.] An 
herb. f Ain 5. 
STICK. ſ. Trricca, Sax. flecco, Italian; 


fteck, Butch. ] A piece of wood ſmall and 

long. Dryden. 
To STICK. v. a, preterite fuck; participle 

paſſ. fuck, [prican, Saxon, ] To faften 

on ſo as that it may adhere, Addifox, 
To STICK. v. n. . 


1. To adhere ; to unite itſelf by its tena- 


city or penetrating power. Ralegh. 
2. To be inſeparable z to be united with 
any thing. Sanderfon. 
3- Toreſt upon the memory painfully. 
Bacon. 
4. To ſtop ; to loſe motion. Smith, 
5. To refiſt emiſſion. Shakeſp.. 


6. To be conſtant ; to adhere with firm- 
neſs, Hammond, 
7. To be troubleſome by adhering. 

| 3 P 


8. To remain; not to be loſt, 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. Locle. 

1. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple. Sevift, 
11. To ſeruple; to hefitate, Bacon. 
12. To be ſtopped; to be unable to pro- 
ceed, Clarendon, 
T3. To be embarraffed ; to be puzaled. 

Mats. 

14. To STicx out, To be prominent 
with deformity. . 
15. To STICK out, To be unemployed, 

To STICK, v. a. [rp xician, Sax. ſehen, 
Dutch. ö 

1. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed in- 
ſtrument. Grew, 
2. To fix upon a pointed body. 


ope. 
Fatts. 


"IT 
3. To faſten by transfixion.. 
4. To ſet with ſomething pointed, 


STICKINESS, /, [from flicly.] Adhe- 
five quality; 4 5 9 te- 


nacity. 


To STI'CKLE, Y, N. 


1. To take part with one fide or other. 
Hudibras. 
2. To conteſt; to altereate; to contend 
rather with obſtinacy than vehemence. 
| Cl . 


3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe. Dryd. 
STI'CKLEBAG, ſ. {Properly flickleback.] 
The ſmalleſt of freſh-water fiſh, Waltan. 
STI'CKLER, ſ. [from flickle.] 
1. A fideſman to fencers; a ſecond to a 
duelliſt. Sidney. 
2, An obſtinate contender about any thing, 
TWIFTs 
STICKY. a. from fick.] Viſcous; Ho 
heſive; glutinous. acen. 
STIFF. a. [Trip, Saxon; fi, Daniſh; 
Riis, Dutch.] | 
1. Rigid; inflexible; reſiſting flexure 3 
not flaccid, ; Milton. 
2. Not ſoft; not giving way; or > fluid. 


ur net. 

3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. Denbam. 

4. Hardy; ſtubborn; not eafily ſubdued, 

Shakeſp. 

5. Obſtinate ; pertinaciouss Taylor, 

6. Harſh; not written with eaſe; con- 

trained, | 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremo- 
nies, 


To STYFFEN, v. 6. [pripian, Sax. 


1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible 3 to 
make unpliant, * 
2. To make obſtinate. Dry 

To STVFFEN, U. Nl, 

1. To grow Riff; to grow rigid; to be- 

come unpliant. Dryden, 
2. To grow hard ; to be hardened. 


3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; 
to grow obſtinate. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED. 2. [Fi and bearr.} 
Obſtinate; ſtubborn ; contumacious. 
| Exet. 
STIFFLV. ad. [from ſti f.] Rigidly; in- 
flexibly; ſtubbornly. Hooker. 
STI'FFNECKED. a. [Vi and neck. ] 
Stubborn; obſtinate; contumacious. 


Spen ſer. 

STIFFNESS. /. [from f. | 
1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardneſs; in- 
eptitude to bend, L' Eftrange, 
2. Ineptitude to motion. Denham, 
3. Tenſion j nat laxity. Dryden. 
4. Obſtinacy; fiubdornneſs; contuma- 
ciouſnefs. Locke, 
| 6. Un- 
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STI 
* Umpleafing formality ; conſtraint. 
Atterbury, 
6. Rigorouſneſs ; harſhneſs. Spenſer, 
7. Manner of writing, not eaſy but harſh 
8 onſtrained. ; Felton, 
To STIFLE. v. @. [eſtou fer, Ame, 
x2. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; 
to ſuffocate. Milton, Baker. 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion. 
15 Newton. 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering communi- 
_ cation. 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 
|  Atiſen 
5. To ſuppreſs; to conceal. Otꝛbay. 
STIGMA. /. [ figma, Latin. ] 
2. A brand; a mark with 2 hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy, : 
STIGMA'T ICAL. a. [from fligma.] 
STI'GMATICK. Branded or marked 
with ſome token of infamy. Shakeſp. 
To STI'GMATIZE. Y. 4. [ frgmarijer, 
| French. ] To mark with a brand; to 
" diſgrace with a note of reproach, Swift. 
STILAR. &. [from file.] Belonging to 
the ſtile of a dial. Axon, 
STILE. ſ. [rezele, from rrizan, Sax. 
_ to climb. ] 
1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one enclo- 
ſure to another. L'Eftrange, 
2. A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a ſun dial. 
| | Moxon. 
STI'LETTO. f. [Italianz Filer, Fr.] 
A ſmall dagger, of which the blade is not 
_ edged but round, with a ſtarp point. 
Haleruill. 
To STILL. v. a, [yrillan, Saxon ; filler, 
Dutch. ] - 


2. To filence; to make ſilent. Shateſp, 
2. To quiet; to appeaſe. Bacon. 
3- To make motionleſs. Nocdzuard. 

STILL. 2. [ il, Dutch.] 

T. Silent; uttering no noiſe, Addiſon. 

2. Quiet; calm. Donne, South. 
3- Motionleſs. Lec be. 

STILL. /. Calm; ſilence. Bacon. 
STILL. d. [rrille, Sax.] 
1. To this time; till now, Bacon. 


2. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding. Add. 
3. In an encreaſing degree. Atterbury, 
4. Always; ever; continually. _ 

Hen. Jebnſen. 
5. After that. IWhirgifre. 
6. In continuance. . 


f Sbakeſp. 
STILL. f. [from diſil.] A veſſel 2 


diſtillation; an alembick. Cleav. Newt, 
To STILL. v. a. [from di.] To diſtil; 
to extract or operate upon by diſtillation. 


To STILL. v. =. [ fillo, Latin. ] To drop; 


to fall in drops. 
STILLATT'TIOUS, 


Crafhaw. 


a. [ Hillatitius, Lat, ] 


Falling in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 


8 1 1 
STI'LLATORY, /. [from fill ot dig.] 
1. An alembick a veſſel in which diſtil- 
lation is performed. Bacon, 
2. The room in which ſtills are placed ; 
laboratory, Motion. 
STI'LLBORN. 2. [ fill and Bern.] Born 
lifeleſs; dead in the birth. Graurt, 
STTLLICIDE. ſ. [ fillicidium, Latin, ] 


A ſucceſſion of drops, Bacon. 
STILLICYDIOUS, a. [from fulltcide.] 

Falling in drops. | Bren, 
STILLNESS. /. [from fill. | 

1. Calm; quiet. Dryder. 

2. Silence; taciturnity. Sbaleſp. 


STFLLSTAND. ſ. [LV and fand.] Ab. 


ſence of motion. N Sbakeſp, 
STILLY. ad. | from fi!l.] 
1. Silently; not loudly. Shakeſp, 


2. Calmly ; not tumultuouſfly. 
STILTS. . | felten, Dutch.] Supports 

on which boys raiſe themtelves when they 

walk. More, 
To STIMULATE, v. a. | fiimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick. | 

2. To prick forward ; to excite by ſom? 

pungent motive. : 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick ſen- 

ſation, with a derivation towards the 


part. i | Arbuthr:, 
STIMULATION, . | fimulatio, Lat.] 
Excitement ; pungency. Matti, 


To STING, 2. 4. preterite I ung, par. 
ticiple paſſive ſtang, and fung. [Ning an, 
Saxon, } 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 

out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions. 
Brown, 

2. To pain acutely. Shakiſp. 

STING. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 


are armed. . Draytm. 
2. Any thing that gives pain. Forbes. 
3. The point in the laſt verſe. Dryd. 


STINGILVY. ad. [from fiingy.] Covet- 
ouſly, 

STI'NGINESS. /. {from fingy.] Avarice ; 
covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs. | 

STV/NGLESS. 3. {from ſting. ] Having no 
ſting, ; Decay of Piety. 

.STI'NGO. ſ. Old beer. BEE, 

STI'NGY. a. Covetous; niggardly ; avari- 
cious. Arbuthnot, 

To STINK. v. 2. preterite 1 funk or fant. 
Irrmian, Sax. ffincten, Dutch. ] To e- 
mit an offenſive ſmell, commonly a ſmell 


of putrefaction. Locle. 
STINK, ſ. [from the verb.] Offenſive 
ſmell. 15 +. Duden. 
STINK ARD. ſ. [from ink.] A mean 
ſtinking paltry fellow. N 
STINKER. 52 from fink.) Something 


intended to offend by the ſmell. Harwy. 
; STI'Nkr 


Fr /NKINGLY, ad, I from Plinting. ] 
With a ſtink, Shakeſpeare. 

STI'NKPOT. ſ. [Vin and per.] An arti- 
ficial compoſition offenſive to the ſmell, 

| Harvey. 

To STINT. v. a. | flynta, Swediſh.] To 
bound; to limit; to confine; to reſtrain 
to ſtop. Hooker. Dryden, Addiſon. 

STINT. ſ. {from the verb.) 


1. Limit; Bound; reſtraint. Hoek. Dryd. | 


2. A proportion; a quantity aſſigned, | 
| Denbam. Swift. 
STYPEND. ſ. [ Sipendium, Latin. ] Wages ; 
ſettled pay, Ben, Fohnſon. Taylor. 
STIPE/NDIARY, 2. [ fipendiarins, Latin. ] 
Receiving ſalaries; performing any ſervice 
| for a ſtated price; 2. ; Violles. Swift, 
STIPE'NDIARY. J. One who perfortns 
any ſervice for a ſettled payment. Abbot, 
STYPTICAL, 4. [eunTrg] Having 
STI/PTICK, F$F the power to ſtaunch 
blood; aftringent, - Boyle. Wiſeman. 
To STIPULATE. v. . { fipulor, Latin. ] 
To contract; to bargain; to ſettle terms, 


Arbutbnot. 
STIPULA'TION, J. [from fipulate.] Bar- 
gain.  _ Ropers. 


To STIR. v. 8. Irrinian, Saxon; Pooren, 
Dutch. ] ; | 
2. To move; to remove from its place. 
h | Temple. Blackmore. 
2. To agitate; to bring into debate, 
Bacon, Hale. 
3. To incite; to inſtigate; to animate. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To STI p. To incitej to animate; 
to inſtigate. x 
5. To STIR wp, To put in action. 


Tſaiab. 

Tk: 4 
1. To move one's ſelf; to go but of the 
place; to change place. 
2, To be in motion; not to be till. _ 


| Addiſon, 

3. To become the object of hotice. 
BE . Watts. 
4. To riſe in the morning. Sbaleſpeart. 


STIR, ſ. [ fur, Runick, a battle,] | 
1. Tumult; buſtle. Bram. South, Til, Locke, 
2, Commot ĩon; publick diſturbance ; tu- 
multuous diſorder. Abbot. Dawies, Milton. 
3. Agitation; conflicting paſſion. 


5 2 . Shakeſpeare, 
STVRIOUS. 4. [from fliria, Latin; ] Re- 
ſembling icicles. Browh, 


STIRP. /.. ¶ flirps, Latin.] Race; family; 
generation. Bacon. 
STYRRER. f. [from fr.] 
I. One who is in motion; one who puts 


in mation. 
2. A riſer in the morning. Sbaleſprare. 


3. An inciter; an inſtigatere 


work. 
STITCH, 


STOCK. J. 


Claretidon "Is. 


4. Sikk up; An incitor; af inſti- 
gator, - 5 Raleigb. 


STVRRUP. f. Trrinap, Saxon.] An iron 


hoop ſuſpended by a ſtrap, in which the 
horſeman ſets his foot when he mounts or 
rides. Camden. 


To STITCH. v. a. [ flicken, Dutch.] 


it. To ſew; to work on with a needle, 

2. To join; to unite. Morten. 
3. To STITCH p. To mend what was 
rent. Wiſeman, 


To STiTCH, v. u. To practiſe needle» 


2 PL pay the verb.] 2 
5 © 


1. A pa the needle and thread through 
any thing. 
2. A ſharp lancinating pain. Harvey. 
STI'TCHERY. /. [from flirch.] Needle- 
work, Shakeſpeare, 
STI'TCHWORT, ſ. Camomile, Ainſt. 
STTHY. f. ſpe:*, hard, Saxon.) An 
anvil; the iron body on which the im:th 


forges his wotk, Shakeſpeare, 
To STIVE., v. © | 

1. To ſtuff up cloſe. Sardys. 

2. To make hot or ſultry. Motton. 


STOAT. ſ. A ſmall ſtinking animal. 
STO cCAH. ſ. [Iriſh; Hecht, Erſe.] An 
attendant; a wallet-boy; one who runs at 
a horſeman's foot. | 
STOCCA'DO. 1 [from fflocco, A rapiery 
Italian, ] A thruſt with the rapier. 
: Shakeſpeares 
proc, Saxon; flock, Dutch 3 
t, French, ] | 5 
. The trunk; the body of a plant. Job, 
2; The trunk into which a graft is in- 
ſerted; | Bacon, Pope. 
3. A log; a poſt. : Prior. 
4. A man proverblally ſtupid.  Speiſers 
8. The handle of any thing. 
„A ſupport of a ſhip while it is Ss 
| Ya 
5. A thruſt; a ſtoecado. Shakeſpeare, 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat 3 
a cloſe neckcloth, Anciently a ſtocken. 
Sbaleſpeart. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family 
| Waller. Denham. 
10. The principal; capital ſtore; fund 
already provided. Ben, Jobnſon. Bacon. 
11. Quantity ; ſtore; body. 
Dryden Arbuthnot, 
12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes and falls by artifice 


or chance, | | Popes 
To STOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
+. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently, Southe 


>. To lay in fore. 
3. To put in the flocks, Shakeſpecrts 
4. To Srock up: To extirpate, 
; | Decay of Piety. 
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STO C Kris. 


r 
STO'CKDOVE. /. Ringdove, Otyden. 
{ Pockewiſeb, Dutch. ] 

Dried cod, ſo called from its hardneſs, 
STOCKGFLLYFLOWER, . uu, 
Lat.] A plant. The flowers are ſpecious, 
and ſweet ſmelling. They are commonly 
biennial plants, and of many different ſpe- 
cies, including the various ſorts of wall - 
flowers, of which the common ſort grows 
on the walls of ruinous houſes, and is uſed 
in medicine. Hill. 
STO'CKING, ſ. The covering of the leg. 
Clarendon, More, Swift. 
To STO*CKING. v. 2. [from the noun, ] 
To drels in ſtockings. | den. 
STO'CK JOBBER. . | fect and jab.] A 
low wretch who gets money by buying and 
ſelling in the funds. Swift. 
STO'CKISH. 2. [from fect. ] Hard; block- 
iſh, | Slateſpeere, 
STO'CKLOCK. f. [ect and lock, } Lock 
fixed in wood, ; Maxon. 
STOCKS. ſ. Priſon for the legs. 
| Peacbum. Locke, 
STO'CKSTILL. a. Motionieſs. Addiſon. 
STO'ICK. ſ. ſcaizg; fligue, Fr.] A phi- 
loſopher of the ſect of Zeno, holding the 
neutrality of external things. Shakeſpeare. 
STOKE, Feat, ſeem to come from the Sax. 
pr occe, the body of a tree. Gibjon, 
STOLE, ſ. | fola, Latin, ] A long veſt. 
| my 


STOLE, The preterite of f:al. Pope, 
STO'LEN. participle paſſive of feat. - 
| | | Proverbs. 
STOLIDITY. g. [ folidite, French. ] Stu- 
piety want of ſenſe. Bentley, 
STO'MACH, ſ. [eftomach, Fr. flomachus, 
Latin.] f 
2. The ventricle in which food is digeſted, 
Pope, 
2. Appetite; deſire of food. Shok. Har. 
3. Inclination; liking. Bacon. L' Eran. 
4. Anger; reſolution. Spenſer. Buuler. 
5. Sullenneſs; reſentment, Hooker, Locke. 
6. Pride; havghtineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To STO'MACH. v. a. [ Homac her, Latin, ] 
To reſent; to remember with anger and 
malignity, Shakeſpeare. Hall, L* Eftrange. 
To STO'MACH. 2. 2. To be angry. 
Hooker, 


STO MACHED. . Filled with paſſions of 


reſentment. Shakeſpeare. 
STOMACHER. ſ. [from fomach. |- An 
ornamental covering worn, by women. on 
the breaſt. Iſaiah. Donne. 
STO MACHFUL. 2. [ fomach and full.] 
Sollen; ſtubborn; perverſe, L' Eft, Locle. 


STO'MACHFULNESS. /. Stubbornneſs; 
ſollenneſs; obſtinacy. | 


OMA*CHICAL. 7 a. [ fomachigue, Fr. 
TOM A*CHICK, Relating . — 


mach; pertaining to the ſtomach. Fa, Fly. 


STO 
STOMA'CHICK. ſ. ¶ from fomach.] A me- 
dicine for the ſtomach. 
STO'/MACHOUS. a. from mach.] Stout 
angry; fullen ; obſtinate. Spenſer, 
STOND.. /. [for Hand.] 
1. Poſt; tation. 8 Spenſer, 
2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. Bacon. 
STONE. /. [rian, Saxon; fieen, Dutch.] 
1. Stones are bodies infipid, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, nor ſoluble in water. 
Moodæbard. 
2. Piece of None cut for building. Zech. 
3. Gem; precious tone, Shale ſpeære. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. Shdkeſprar:, 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder. | Temple. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
the ſeed. Bacon. 
7. Teſticle. e 
8. A weight containing 8 
| 2ſt. 
9. S rox is uſed by way of exaggeration; 
as, flone ill, one dead. Shakeſp. Hud. 
10. To leave no SToxE wnturned, To de 
every thing that can be done, Dryden, 
STONE. 2. Made of Rone. Shakeſpeare, 
To STONE. v. a. [from the novn. ] | 
1. To pelt or beat or kill with ſtones, 
| Stephens”'s Serr, 
2. To harden. "Shakeſpeare, 
STO'NEBREAK. /. An herb. Ainjwwrth, 
STO'NECHATTER. ſ. A bird. 


; Ainſworth, 2 

STO'NECROP. , A ſort of re. 
Mortimer, 
STO'NECUTTER..ſ. One whole trade i: 
to hew ſtones. Swift, 


STO'NEFERN. ſ. A plant. Ainſrvortb. 
STO'NEFLY. . An inſect. Hin worth, 
STO'NEFRUIT. /. { fone and fruit.] Fruit 

of which the ſeed is covered with a hard 


ſhell enveloped in the pulp. Boyle. 
STO'NEHAWK. /. A kind of hawk. 
Ainſworth, 


STO*'NEHORSE. f. {fone and borje.} A 
- hotfſe not caſtrated, J Mortimer. 
STO/NEPIT. ſ. of fone and pit.] A quarry; 
a pit where ſtones are dug. Weoedward, 
STO/NEPITCH. ſ. Hard inſpiſſated pitch. 
Baton. 

STONEPLOVER. ſ. A bird. Ainſwortt. 
STONESMICKLE. ſ. A bird. Airſworth. 
STONEWORK. /. ¶ fone and querk. | Build- 
ing of ftogagae. artimer. 


STONIN ESS. f. [from flony.] The quality 


of having many ftones, Hearne, 
STO'NY\"a. | from fone, ] | 

1. Made of ſtone. Milton. Dryd-n. 

2. Abounding with ſtones. Miliun. 

3. Petrifick. Spenſer. 


3 ' 3 1 i ] nti „ * 
4. Hard; nn 3 Fabry 
STOOD, * 


STO 


STOOD. The preterite of To fand. Milton. 
STOOL. f. ſ[rroht, Saxon; oel, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from 2 chair. Prior. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines, 
f Arbuthnot« 
3. STooL of Repentance, on cutty flool, in 
the kirks of Scotland, is ſomewhat ana- 
logous to the pillory. It is elevated above 
the congregation, In ſome places there 
may be a ſeat in it; but it is generally 
without, and the perſon ſtands therein who 
has been guilty of fornication, for three 
Sundays in the forenoon; and after ſermon 
is called upon by name and furname, the 
deadle or kirkofficer bringing the offender, 
it refractory, forwards to his poſt; and 
then the preacher proceeds to admonition. 
Here too are ſet to publick view adulterers, 
in a coarfe canvas, analogous to a hairy veſt, 
with a hood to it, which they call the 
fick or fackcloth, and that every Sunday 
throughout a year, | | 
STO'OLBALL." f. [ fool and pid A play 
Where balls are driven from ſtool to ſtool. 
To STOOP, v. 3. [xcopian, Saxon; fluypen, 
Dutch. 
t. To bend down; to bend forward, 
2. To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
Stilling fleet * 
3. To yield; to bend; to m— | 
4. To deſcend from rank or dignity, 
J. To yield; to be inferiour. 
Milton. Addiſon, 
6. To'fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; 
to condefcend, Hooker, 


To fbnk to a lower place. Hon. 
OOP, J. {from the verb.] | 
1. Act of ing; inclination downward. 


2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 
D 


3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 
8 2 Waller. L' Eftrange, 
4. A veſſel of liquor. Shakeſpeare. Denb. 
3$TO/OPINGLY. 4d. [from fooping.]} With 
inclination downwards, Wotton, 


To STOP. v. 4. [ ft Ital. ; | - 
. Peppare, Ver pen, STI REBOUSE, 7. ſ fore and bouſe. } Ma- 


Py | 
1. To hinder from 9 motion. 
I UF, 


bakeſpeare, Dorſet. - 


2. To hinder from any change of ſtate, 
whether to better or worſe, 


STO | 
6. To regulate muſical firings with the 
fingers. Bacon. 
7. To cloſe any aperture. | 
2 Kings. King Charles, Arbuthret. 
8. To obſtruct; to encumber. Milton, 
To STOP. wv.n. To ceaſe to go forward. 


\ Locke, Gay, 
STOP. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion, 
Cleaveland. L' Effrange. 
2. Hindrance of progreſs; obſtruction. 
Hooker, Graunt. 


3. Hindrance of action. Locke, 
4. Ceſſation of action. Sbateſpeare. 
. Interruption, Sbateſpeare. 
6. Prohibition of ſale. Temple. 


7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle; im- 

pediment. Spenſer. 

8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of 

wind mufick are regulated. Shakeſpeare, 

9. Regulation of muſical chords by the 
fingers. Bacon. 

10. The act of applying the ſtops in mu- 

ſick. Daniel. 

11. A point in writing, by which ſentences 

are diſtinguiſhed, raſhawv, 
STO'PCOCK, ſ. [ fop and cock. ] A pipe 

made to let out liquor, ſtopped by a turn- 
ng oc 8 — Grew. 
STOPPAGE. ſ. [from ep.] The act of 
ſtopping; the ſtate of being ſtopped. 
f | Arbutbnot. 
STO'PPLE, or Stopper. ſ. That by which 
any hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled 
up. Bacon, Ray. 
STO'RAXTREE. ſ. [ fyrax, Latin. ] 

1. A tree, 

2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. Eccluſ. 
STORE. ſ. [ Ver, Runick, much. 
1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 

Bacon, Milton, Dryden. 

2. A ſtock accumulated; a ſupply hoard- 

ed, Dryden. Addiſon, 

3. The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard, 
Rs Dieuterenemy. Dryden, 

4. Storehouſe; magazine, Milton, 
STORE. a. Hoarded ; laid up; accumu- 

lated. 55 Bacon. 
To STORE. v. a. [from the noun,] - 
1. To furniſh; to repleniſh, - 

2. To ſtock againſt a future time. 
I | Kinolles, Locke, 
To lay up; to hoard, Bacon. 
-  gazine; treaſury. Dx 

"Hooked, Genefis, Davies, South, 
STO'RER. ſ. [from fore. } One who lays 


STO RIED. a. [from ſtory.] Adorned with 


3. To hinder from action. 2 Cor. | 

3. To put an end to the motion or. action hiſtorical pictures. Milton, Pope, 

of any thing. © © Dryden, S TORK. f. [Irrohe, Sax. ] A bird of paſ- 
3. To ſuppreſs, South, * CB 2 © age 


0 | 
* for the regularity of its depar- 
ETORESBILL. f An herb, bed 


STORM. /. {| y//s-m,. Welſh ; rronm, Sax. 


form, Dutch; ] 
1. A tempeſt ; a commotion. of the ele- 
ments, Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2. Aſſault on à fortiſied place. Dryden. 
3. Commotion; ſedition; tumult ; cla- 
mour; buſtle.  Gbateſpeare, 
4. Affliction; calamity ;z diſtreſs, * _ 
2 Vigence 3 vehemence ; tumultuous 
orce. Hoober. 
To STORM. =. a, [from the noun.] To 


attack. by open force, D en. P 
To STORM. v. ». d 
1. To raiſe tempeſts. Spenſer. 


2. Torage ; 5 to fume ; to be lovely angry. 
Milton. Soft, 
STO'RMY. 4. [from florm.] 

1. Tempeſtuous. Pbiligs. 
23. Violent; paſſionate, Irene. 
STO RV. / Irren, Sax. forte, Dutch. 
1. Hiſtory ; z account of things paſt, 
1 Eſdras. Temple, South, 

2. Small tale; petty narrative. 
3. An idle or trifling tale ; a petty fiction. 
| Shake) peare. eee Sæui fr. 
A floor; a flight of rooms, MWotton, 
To STORY. v, 4. [from the novg.]J 

COLO tell in hiſtory 3 ; to relate, 
Wilkins. Pepe. 
2. To range one under another. Bentley, 


STO'RYTELLER. 5 [ fory and tell. ] O 


who relates tales ; i an an hiſtorian, 
Dryden. Swift, 


STOVE. | E. l. nate, 1 fire place ; 
Joe, Putch.] 


1. 2 hot houſe; a place artificially made : 


Carew, Woodroard, 

2. — place i in which fire is made, and by 

which heat is communicated, K. 
STOVE. v. 4. [from the noun.)] 

keep warm in a houſe artificially heated. 


Bacon 
To — 4g . . un 1 grieved, : 


IMangick 


e from the wk} 
1. Sorrow ; grief ;; miſhap. 4 
2. Akoniſtment z anazement, . 

2. Hour; time; ſeaſon. S 2 

$TOUR. . F Fur, Runick,. 2 battle 

favlt ; incurſion j tumult, Obſolete, 


STOUT. 4. f faut, Dutch. 
_ — uſty ; In 


2· Brave; hold z intrepid. 


er. 


Bfalms, Clarendon. 


« 


* Ohfinate.; pertinacioysz reſolute ; 
nous. Dani 


Af. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. © 


STR 
Strong; firm. 


4 der. 
STOUT, f; 'A cant name for FM; xa 


Soi ft. 
STOU'TLY, ad. [from flont.] Luſtily; 5 
boldly ; obſtinately. 
STOU*TNESS. /. [from faut. | 
1. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude, 
3. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs. POR roms 0 
To STOW. v. a. [rrop, Sax. floxven, 
To lay up; to repoſite in order; to lay 2 
the proper place. Addi ſon. Pope, 
STOW/AGE. f. [from f. 
1. Room for laying up. Addi ſan. 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. Shakeſpeare. 
STOWE, flee. The fame with the Saxon 
rrap, a place, Grbſon's Camden, 
STRA/BISM. 1 feats Fr, gabe H4ls. 
A ſquinting 3 ; of looking aſquint. 
To STRA*” DDLE. v. n. To ſtand or walk 
with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left, Arbuthnot. and Pepe. 


To STRA*GGLE, 


1. To wander without any certain direc. 
tion; to rove; to ramble, Suckling, 
5 To wander %ifperſedly. Clarendon, Tate, 
3. To exuberate ; to ſhoot too far. 
; Mortimer, 
4. To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any 
main body. ryden, 
STRA 'GGLER, 4. [from Hraggle. 
1. A wanderer; a rover; one who for- 
ſakes his companys = er, Pope. Swift, 
2. Any thing that puſt beyond the reſt, 
or ſtands ſingle. 
STRAIGHT. . | frach, old Dutch.] 
1. Not crooked ; right, Bacon. P 
2. Narrow; cloſe. This ſhould properly 
be rait. Bacon, 
STRAIGHT, ad. [ frax, Daniſh ; frach, 
Dutch. ] Immediately 3 directly, | 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Addiſon, 
To STRAI'GHTEN. v. a. [from Praight.] 
To make nat crooked ; ta make 1 
00kers 
STRAYGHTNESS. Id. [from ſraigbt.] Rece 
titude 3 the contrary to n. 
acon. 
STRANGHTWAYS. ad, iſ Praight and 
way} J Immediately ; ſtraight. 
penſer. Shakeſp, Knolles, Bacon. Woodw, 
To STRAIN. v. a. Le 88 Fr.] 


1. To ſqueere through ſomething. 
drhuthnet, 

2. To purify by filtration, Bacon, 

3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. Dryden. 


4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much vi- 

olence. 8 2 Spenſer, 

$4 To put to ita ones ſtrength. 
Dryden. Addiſon, 


Bacon. 


Sa Q 


6, To. make ſtrait or eaſe, | 
7: To * beyond the proper extent. 


 $T Kh 


3. To force; to conſtrain; to make un- 


eaſy or unnatural, Shakeſpeare. 
To STRAIN, v. 3. To make violent ef- 


forts. | Daniel. 


2. To be filtred by compreſſion, Bacon. 
*TRAIN. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. An injury by too much violence. Grew. 
2. Race; generation; deſcent. Chapman, 
3. Hereditary diſpoſition, Tillotſon, 
4. A ſtile or manner of ſpeakin 
x. Seng; note; ſound, | Pope. 
4 Rank; character. Poa wh 
7. Turn; tendency. Hayward, 
$. Manner of violent ſpeech or action. 
- Bacon. 
STRAINER. F. [from ffrain.] An inftru- 
ment of filtration, 
STRAIT. 8. [eftroit, French ; rette, Ital.] 
1. Narrow; cloſe; not wide, Hudibres. 
2. Cloſe; intimate. Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous, Pſalms, Shake k 
4. Difficult z diftreſsful Shakeſpeare. 
5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written ftraigbt. 


Newton, 
STRAIT. . 7 | 
1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 


2. Diſtreſs ; difficulty, Clarendon, 
To STRAIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
put to difficulties, 15 


Shakeſpeare. Juditb. 


To S TRAIL TEN. v. 4. [from ftrait, 
1. To make narrow. andys, 
2. To contract; to confine, Clarendon, 


3- To make tight; to intend. Dryden. 
4+ To deprive af neceſſary room. 
Clarendon, Addiſon, 


5. To diſtreſs; to lex. Ray. 
STRAI'TLY. 4. [from frait.] . 
I, Narrow ly. ; | 
2, Strictly; rigorouſly, Hooker, 
3- Cloſely ; intimately, 
STR'AITNESS, ſ. [from rait -] 
1a 


1, Narrowneſs, ng Charles, 
2. Strictneſs; rigour, | Hale. 
3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 


4. Want; ſcarcity.  - Locke, 
FTRAITLA CED. a. [ ſtrait and lace. ] Stiff ; 
conſtrained ; without freedom. Locke. 
STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of 2 

| | penſer, 
STRAND, 1 Ternand, Saxon; rande, 

Dutch. ] The verge of the ſea or of any 

water, ; Prior, 
To STRAND, =, 4. [from the noun.] To 

drive or force upon the ſhallows, 
| 5 Woodward, Prior. 
STRANGE. a. eſfrange, French. ] 

7. Foreign; of another country. 

N Aſcbam. Bacon. 


I» Ngt domeſtick. Davie, 


g. TD 
Tillatſon. 


Bacon. Blackmore. 


3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. Bf ,. 


4. Odd; irregular. Suctling. 
F. Unknown; new. Milton. 
8. Remote. 


8. Una uainted. Bacon. 
STRANGE. interj. An expreſſion of wonder. 
. V aller. 

To STRANGE. v. a. ¶ from the adhective. I 
To wonder ; to be aſtoniſhed. 


STRANGELY. ad. [from flange. ] 
1. With ſome relation to * 


2. Wonderful; in à way to cauſe Wonder. 


Spratt. Calamy. 


1. Foreignneſs; of belonging to 


a ſom range.] 
her country. | Spratt, 


2. Uncommunicativeneſs z diſtance of be- 


haviour, Sbake 2. 


on. 
4. Mutual diſlike. | Bacon. 
5. Wonderfulneſs; power of raifing won 


er. 5 Bacon. 
STRA'NCER. ſ. [ Fr. ] 

1. A foreigner; one of another country, 

| Shakeſpeare, Swi * 

2. One unknown. — 


3. A gueſt; one not a domeftick, Milton. 


4. One unacquained. Dryden. 
5. One not admitted to any communica- 
tion or fellowſhip. | Shakeſpeares 
To STRA'NGER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To eſtrange; to alienate, . Sbaleſpeare- 
To STRA'NGLE. v. a. | frangulo, Lat. 
1. To 8 * REP to kill by in- 
tercepting the breath. Nebemiab. Ayliffe. 
2, To ſuppreſs ; to hinder from 15 


Sbaleſpeare. 


appearance. 
STRA'NGLER. ſ. [from flrengle.] One 
who ftrangles, Shakeſpeare. 


STRA'NGLES.. ſ. [from ffrangle.] Swell- 


ings in a horſe's throat, 


STRANGULA'”TION, 4. N Arangle. 
ſuffocation. 


The act of ftrangling ; 
Brown, 


STRA'NGURY. . »ſupia.] A diffi- 
culty of urine MO od ntl 
STRAP. /. „Dutch. ] A narrow 

long ſlip of cloath or leather. Addiſon. 
STRA'PPADO. /. Chaſtiſement by blows, 
| .. " - Shakeſpeare, 
STRA/PPINC, a. Vaſt; large; bulky. 
STRATA. ſ. (The plural of Stratum, Lat.] 
Beds; layers. Woodward. 
STRAT AGEM. ſ. [realiynpua.] 
1. An artifice in war; a trick by which 
an enemy is deceived, Sbaleſpeare. 
2. An artificez a trick, K 
© 


2 Shakeſpeares | 
7. Uncommonly good or bad, Tillerſen. - 


Glanville, - 


igners. 3 
bakeſpeares, © 
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U TRA TV. „ 4. [frotifier, Fr. from 
—. 77 4 To range in beds or layers, 
Latin. ] A bed; a layer. 


STRAW. . freneop, Saxon 3 foo, * 
1. The ftalk on which corn grows, and 
ftom which it is threſhed. Barry, Tretell. 


1 * Any thing proverbially reh 


wdtbras.” 
STRA'WAERRY: RT 8 Latin. * A - 


plant. he ſpecies are mm 
STRA*WBERRY Free. 2 5 _ . freed, 


the role is of a fleſby ſubſtance, and very 
Ake à ffrawberry. - Miller. 
S TRA W ULT. 4. [raw , and Guilt.] 


Made u p of ffraw; Miltn, 
STRAWCOLOURFD. a. | fraw and co- 


Lane Of a light yellow. Shake 
SPRANWWORK, I Hf or wy 
A worm bred in firaw. 
STRAWY. . from caval Made of 
" Mraw ; conſiſting of geen — 
; D 


70 SPRAY. vs. 17d de ſcat- 


1. To Wander; to rove., Fefe. 
4. To rove out of . | 
Spenſer. den. 
3. To err; to deviate from the 25 | 
Comm 


STRAY. f [from the verb.] f 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 


- its; any thing loſt by wandering, 


Hudibias, Pride. Aud er. | 


"of wandering. 3 rh 
peice, Sax. fel, 

A ae Of <o ur different from that of the 

ground. Min. Dryden, 


To STREAK. „ 2. [from ths noun. }* 
1. To ſtripe; to Farjegate in Hues 3 to 
Bn. n Suns. Pricr. 


2. To ſtretch. 

STR AKV. , from Arab.] "x wr 
yariegated > .huer. 

TRT AI. , Trrpeam, Sax. Nn, Dur. } 

1. A tuntüng water; the courfe of run- 


ning Water 3 current. Raleigh, Dryden, 


2. Any thing Pick from à head, and 


; 8 forward 


3. Any thing forcible and contirmeds : 

SBrheſperre, 

To STREAM. ». 2. 2 reyma, liandick, 1 

1. To flow 5 to run 

rent. Pope. 

Z. To flow with a current; to povr out 

water in a ſtream. Pope. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuance. 


Shakteſpenre. 
To STREAM, wv. a To mark with colours 


© br embroidery in long tracks, Bacon. 


continuity ＋ parts. 


e. 


a continuous cur- 


STR 
STREAMER. f- [from from] An es. 


fign ; a flag; a pennon. n. 
STR AMT ». Tfrom raum. 1 
1. Abounding in running water, Prior, 
2. Flow ich a current, Ie, 
STREET. 2 ps Sax. frat, Dutch, ] 
1. A way, pr 1 way, Sandy, 
2. Proverbially, a pubhick place. 
Addifen. Roger:. 
STRE'ETWAEKER. |. ret and walh,] 
= common proſtitute that offers herſelf io 


STRENGTH. /. [refidis8;" Sr. 
1. Force; vigour ; power of the body. 


Dryden, 

2. Power of endurance; firmneſs; dura- 
bility. Milton. 
$2 Vizour of any kind, Auulſu. 
4. Power of mind; force of any mental 
+ Lucie. 


Faculty, 
x 5 Potency of liquours. 
. . Fortification.; fortreſs. em. Jobyſer. 
N — Support ; maintenance of power. 
Spratt, 


8. Armament z force; power, Clarenden, 
9. Perſuaſi ve 3 ; argumentativ 
force. 
To STRENGTH. &. 4. To firengthen. 
Daniel, 
To STRP/NGTHEN: 4, #, [from flrength.] 
1. Fo make Vong. 
2. To confirm ; z to eftabhiſh, Temple, 
3. Te anitnrate; to fix in reſolution, 


Deuteronomy, 
* To make to increaſe 3 in power or ſecu- 
rity. | Shaktſpeare, 
To STREWOTHEN. wv. v. To grow irony, 
Otway, 

87 RE/NGTHENER. 
STRENOTHNER, J Ln fuellen 
1. That which gives ſtrength; that which 
makes firong. + Templi. 
2. [In medicine.] eners add to 


the bulk end fixwne(s of the ſolids. Quincy. 
STRE'NGFHLESS. 4. 
1. Wanting engt depri ved of ſtrength, 
8 Shakeſpeare, 
. Wanting potency ; weak, Boyle, 
STR ENUOUS. . | frenuus, Lat.] 
1. Brave; bold; active; valiant. Milton. 
2. Tealous; vehement. \ Swift, 
STRENUOUSLY. ad. {from frenuous. ] 
1. Vigoroutly ; actisely. Brown. 
2, Zxalouſly ; vehemently 5 with ardour. 
Swift, 
$TRE”"PEROUS. a. [ frepo, __ Loud; 


noiſy. Bretun. 


STRESS. /. [Trece, Sax,] 
1. Importance; important part. Locke, 
2. Violence; force, either acting or ſuf- 
To SFRESS, . a. To difireſsz to put to 
hardfvps, + 
0 


7 


| STRETCHER. J. {from frecch.] 


STR 


Ts STRETCH. w. 4. {rcnecan, Sax. Hire. 
ken, Dutch, ] 
1. To extend; to ſpread ant to a diſtance, 


Exodus, 
2. To elongate, orftrait tom greater ſpace. 
3. To expand ; to diſplay. Tillotſon. 
4. To ſtrain to the utinoſt., Shakeſpeare, 
5. To make tenſe. | Smwub, 


6. To carry by violence e farther than i is 


right, 
To To STRETCH, V. A. 4 
1. To be extended. Wiitgifte. Corley, 
2. To bear extenſion without rupture. 


Bayle. 

3. To fally beyond the truth, 
Government of the Tongue, 

STRETCH, g. {from the verb.] 
1. Extenſion; reach; occupation of 5 
_ 

Force of body extended, —.— 
+ Effort ; ſtruggle : from the act of run- 
ning. Ny Addifon. 
4. Utmoſt extent of. meaning, Atterbury, 
5, Utmoſt teach of power. Granville. 


1. Any thing uſed for extenſion, Maxon, 
2. The timber againſt which the rower 


plants his feet, Dryden. 

To STREW, v. a. 
1. To ſpread by being fcattered. 

Spenſer. Pope. 

2. To ſpread by ſeatteting · Shoteſpeare. 

3. To ſcatter loo \ -, Exodus. 

STRE'WMENT. /. {from flrew.] Any 

thing ſcattered in decoration, Shakeſp. 


TRIX. ſ. [Latin.] Small channels in the 
ſhells of cock les and ſcollops. Bayle. 
STRYATE. a. [from firie, Latin. 

STRI'ATED, TR in 
Moodævurd. 


STRFATURE. /. ¶ from Pg r Fr.] 
Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. vodwward. 
STRICK. ſ. Legit. ] A bird of bog omen, 


STRI'CKEN, The ancient participle of 
frike, Sidney. Geneſis, 


STRICKLE, or Strickleſs, f. That which 


ſtrikes the corn to level it. 

STRICT, a. [ Hrictas, Latin.] 
1. Exact; accurate; rigorouſly nice. Milt. 
2. Severe; ; rigorous 3 not mild. 


Milton, Locke. 
3- Confined ; not extenſive. Hooker, 
4. Cloſe ; right. Dryden. 
5. Tenſe ; not relaxed, Arbuthnot. 


STRICTLY. ad. (from frri&.] 
1. Exactiy; with rigotous/accuracy. 


Burnet, 
2. Rigorouſly ; ſeverely ;- without remiſ- 
fon, Rogers, 


3. Cloſely ; with tenſeneſs. 


SIRIVCTNESS, F. ning 


- _ Seraping; recrement. 


STR 


1. Exactneſs ; rigorous accuracy; nicerre- 

arity, Seuth, Rogers. 

2. Severity; rigour, _ Bacons 

3. Oloſencis; tightne(s ; not laxity. 

STRT CTURE. . {from ' ftrifturo, Latin. 

1. A ftroke; a touch. Hale. 
2. Contradtion cloſure by contraction. 

Arbutbnat. 


. 4 ſlight touch upon a ſubject ; not a ſet 


AKourf _ 

STRIDE. ,. [prpeve, Saxon, ] Along ep 3 5 
a ſtep taken with great W wide 
divatication of the legs. 

To STRIDE, v. n. preter, 1 Prod or 22 3 


part. paſſ. Aridden. 
1. To walk with long ſteps. Dryden. 
2 ſtand with the legs far from each 
er. 
To STRIDR, v. a. To paſs by a ſtep. Ab. 
STRIDULOus. a. [ fridulus, Lat.] Mak- 
ing a ſmall noiſe. Browne 
STRIFE, ſ. [from rive. ] 
1. Contention; conteſt; diſcord. Judges, 
2. Oppoſition of nature or appearance. 
L' Efitange. B. Jalaſon. 
STRI'FEFUL. a. [ frife and full.] Conten- 
tious ; diſcordant, Dr. Maine, 
STRIUGMENT. /f. { frigmentum, Latin. J 
Brown, 
To STRIKE. v. a. prefer. I ſiruck or fra; 
part. paſſ. truck, firucken, flricken. [apxru- 
can, Saxon; ftricker, Daniſh. ] 
1, To act upon by a blow; to hit with a 


blow. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 
Exodus. 

3. To notify by the ſound of a hammer on 
a bell. Callier. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. Locke, 
To puniſh ; to afflict. Proverbs. 


6. To contract; to lower; to vale : as, 
to ſtrike 4 or to firike a flag. 

7. To ; to put into motion. 
f ä Waller. 

8. To make a bargain. Dryden. 
9. To produce by a ſudden, action. Facon. 
10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 
manner, Collier. 
11. To cauſe to ſound by blows, Nuolles. 
iz, Te forge ; to mint. Arbutbnot. 
13. It is uſed in the participle for advanced 
in years. Shakeſpeare. 
14. To STRIKE off, To eraſe from a 
1 or account. Pope. 
» To SraIx E off, To ſeparate as by a 
low. ' Hooker. Knolles, Hak 


ecru. Burnt. 
156. To STRIKE out, To produce by col- 


liſion. | Dryden, 
\ £7. To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 
Brown. 


13, To Sore ow, To pbripg th light. 
159. Ty 
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STR 
19. To Sraixtf ber, To form at e 
a quick effort. | Pope. 


To STRIKE. v. 

1. To make a blow, Hp Dryden, 

2. To collide; to claſh, Bacon, 

3. To act by repeated percuſſion. Walter, 
4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 


Grew, 

F. To make an attack. Dryden. 

6. To act by external influx, Locke. 

7. To ſound with blows. Shakeſpeare, 

'$. To be daſhed upon s ; to be 

Kranded, Knoltes, 
9. 8 

en. 

10. To homage, as by lowering the 

fail, _ 85 : Shakeſpeare. 


xz. To be put by ſome ſudden act or mo- 
tion into any ſtate, GCGowv, e 4 the Tongue. 
T2. To STRIKE in with, To conform 
to ſuit itſelf to. Norris. 
12. To STRIKE out. To ſpread or rove; 
to make a ſudden excurſion, Burnet, 
STRIKE. ſ. A buſhel; a dry meaſure of 
capacity. Tuſſer. 
S$TRUKEBLOCE, /. Is a plane ſhorter than 
—_— uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
BiRIKER, f (from frite.] One that 
II . om ne at 
ſtrikes. 25 Sandys. Digby. 
— — Part. a. [from rie. ] Aﬀect- 
ing; 
STRING. 5 La Saxon; frerg, Ger- 
A and D 
A fender v. wag ; a ſmall cord; any len- 
Ger y Rexible band. Wilkin, 
2. A thread on which many things are 
filed. N 
3. Any ſet of things filed on a line, 


4. The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 

| Rowe. 
s. A ſmall fibre. . 
6. A nerve; a tendon, Sbalep. Mark. 
7. The nerve of the bow. Pſalms. 
— e as @ firing 

of propoſitions, 
3. bee two STRINGS to the bow, To 
e two views or two expedients. 


; Hudibras. . 
To STRING. v. 4. Preterite 7 frung, part. 


paſſ. Hrung. [from the noun, } 
1. To f with ſtrings. Cay. 
2. To put a 1 inſtrument i in tune. 
Addiſon. 2 
3. To file on a ring. Spectater. 
4. To make _— Dryden. 
STRI NGED. 3. {from firing.) Having 


ftrings ; produced ſtrings. P/alms, Milt. 
STRINGENT. . [ Pringent, Lat.] Bind- 
ing ; contracti 


Ing. 
STRIUNGHALT. g. [ing and halt.] A 


ſudden twitching and e up of the 


STR 
- hinder leg of a horſe much higher than hg 


other. Farrier Dia, 
STRI'NGLESS, @, [from ftring.] Having 


no ſtrings. "File 
STRINGY. a. [from fring.] Fi _— 
. confiſting of ſmall threads. 

* STRIP. v. s. ¶ freopen, Dutch, 1 


1. To make naked; to deprive of cover. 
0 ing. Sidu „ Ha ard. 
2. To deprive ; to diveſt, ” Du 


3- To rob; to | lender 3 to pillage, WM 

; South, 

4. To peel ; to decorticate; Brown, 
5: 20 _— of all. South, 
7. To caft . | Shale or 


38. To ſeparate from ahebre 
conhected, ee e. 
3 . {Probably far Pripe.] A jos 


To STRIPE; v. 4. [ Arepen, Dutch.] 'To 
variegate with lines of different colours, 

STRIPE. /..{ frepe, Dutch. } 

1. A lineary variation of colour; Paco, 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. A- bub. 
3. A weal, or diſcolouration made by a 
laſh or blow. Th . 
4. A blow; a laſh. Hayward, 

STRIPLING. . [Of uncertain etymology. 
A youth; one in the ftate of adoleſcence, 

Dryden. Arbuthnt, 

To STRIVE. v. n, Preterite 1 ftrove, in- 

ciently I ftrived ; part. paſſ. Ari ven. [ fires 


ven, Dutch. ] 
1. To ftruggle; to labour; to make at 
effort. Hooker. Romani, 
- 2. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtruggle in 
. Oppolition to another. Z 'Eftr. Tillotſon, 
55 To vie; to be comparable to; to emu- 
ate. Milton, 


STRI'VER, /. {from frive.] One who la- 
bours; one who contends, 
STRO'KAL, . An inſtrument uſed by glaſs 
makers. Bailey, 
STROKE, or Strook. Old pretetite of „ibi, 
now commonly frucł. 
2 4. * root, the preterite of 
ri te. 
w A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one 
body upon another. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A hoſtile blow. \ Bacon Set, 
3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. Sbabeſp. 
4. The ſound of the clock, Shakeſpeare: 
5. The touch of a pencil, Pepe. 
6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. 
den. Baker. 


».. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly pro- 

duced, 

8. Power; efficacy, Hayward. Dryden, 
To STROKE. v. 4. 1 Saxon. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 

kindneſs or endearment. 


; Baron, 
Ben. Jobnſon. 75 


{ STRO'NGLY, ad. [from frong.] 


| STR. 


2. To rub gently in one direction. Cay. 
To TROLL. v. n. To wander; to ramble; 


to rove, | Pope. Sift. 
STRO'LLER. /. [from froll.] A vagrant; 
a wanderer; a vagabond, Swift. 
STROND, ſ. [from firand.] The beach; 
the bank, | Shakeſpeare. 


STRONG. 3. [pepang, Saxon. ] 
1. Vigorous; forceful ; of great ability of 


Yo F ſalms. 

a» Fortified ; ſecure from attack. 
Bacon. Locke, 
3. Powerful; mighty. Bacon, South, 
4. Supplied with forces. Bacon, Tickell, 
5. Hale; healthy, Eccluſ. 


6. Forcibly acting in the imagination. 


ä | + 88 Bacon. 

7. Ardent; eager; poſitive ; zealous. 
| 4 : : Addiſon. 
$. Full; having any quality in a great 
degree, exuton, 
9. Potent ; intoxicating, Swift, 


10. Having a deep tincture. King Charles, 
11. Affecting the ſmell powerfully, 


Hudibras, 

12. Hard of digeſtion; not eafily nutri- 
mental. Hebrews, 
13. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 
Es 3 Dryden. 

14. Valid; cònfirmed. Wiſdom, 


15, Violent; vehement; forcible, 
| F Corbet + 
16. Cogent; concluſive. . 2 
27. Able; ſkilful ; of great force of mind. 
| ; Shakeſpeare, 
18. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
2 : : . Pope. 
tg. Forcibly written. | 
STRONGFI'STED. 2. [ frong and 555. 
Stronghanded. Arbutbnot. 


| STRONGHAND, /. [ frong and band.] 


Force; violence. Rateigh, 
1. Powerfully ; forcibly. Bacon, 
2. With ſtrength; with firmneſs; in ſuch 
a manner as to laſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly, 

Shakeſpeare, 

STRONGWATER. /. firong and ; 

Diſtilled ſpirits. +l by oe, 


| STROOK, The preterite of frike, uſed in 


for firuck. Sandys, 
STROPHE, {. fred] A ſtanza. 
STROVE, The preterite of five. Sidney. 
To STROUT. ». . | { frufſen, German. ] 
To ſwell with an appearance of greatneſs ; 
to walk with affeQed dignity. | 
To STROUT, v. n. To ſwell out; to puff 


out, Baton. 
To STROW, . . [See to STR. 
1. To us by being ſcattered. ilton, 
2. To pread by ſcattering z to beſprinkle, 
| 2 


den. 
3. To ſpread, Swifh, 


4. Hardy; firm. 


STU 


4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. 


Aller. 
To STROWL. v. 2. To range; to wander. 
. £ * 1 Cay. o 


STRUCK. The preterite and participle paſ- 


five of ſtrike. | Pope. 


STRU'/CKEN. The old participle paſſive of 


ihe, Fairfax. 


STRU'/CTURE. J. [frufture, Fr. fructura, 


La 


2. Manner of building; form; make. 
| . Waudward, 

3- Edifice; building. 
To STRU'GGLE. v. u. | 
1. To labour; to act with effort. 
2. To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt. 


1. Labour; effort. | A 
2. Conteſt; contention, Atterbury. 
3. Agony; tumultuous diftreſs, .. _ 
STRU'MA. f. [Latin.] A glandular ſwell- 
ing; the king's evil. Wiſeman. 


STRU'MOUS. a. [from ffruma.] Having 


ſwelling in the glands. | Wiſeman. 
STRU'MPET. ſ. A whore; a proflitute. 
L' Eftrange. Dryden. 
To STRU'MPET, v. a. To make a whore; 
to debauch. | Shakeſpeare. 
STRUNG. The preterite and participle paſſ. 
of rin . | Gays 
To STRUT. v. n. [ fruſſen, German.] 
1. To walk with affected dignity. B, Jobnſe. 
2. To ſwell; to protuberate, Dryden. 


STRUT. ſ. [from the verb.] An affectation 


of ſtatelineſs in the walk. Swift. 
STUB, f. [rre b, Saxon; fob, Mr 
1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt» 
is cut off, . Sidney. Dryden. 
2. A log; a block. lion. 
To STUB. v. a. {from the noun. ] To force 
up; to extirpate. . Grew. Swift. 
STU”BBED. 4. [from flab.] Truncated ; 
ſhort and thick. Drayton. 
STU“ BBEDNESS. ſ. [from fubbed.]) The 
| fate of being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
STU'BBLE. /. [efouble, Fr. floppe!l, Dutch. }] 
The ftalks of corn left in the field by the 
| reaper. | | Bacer. 
STU'BBORN. 2. {from ſtub.] # 
1. Obſtinate; inflexible z contumacious. 

x | Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
2. Perfiſting; cede © ſteady, Lecke. 
3. Stiff; not pliable; inflexible, ew 

| ift. 

. Harſh; rough; rugged. Burnet. 

STU'BBORNLY. ad. from fiubborn.] Ob- 
ſtinately; contumaciouſly; inflexibly, 

Garth. 

6C S STU B- 


tin. ] | 2 | 
1. Ac of building; practice of . : 


* 
* 


"Pepe. 


; Temple. 
3. To labour in difficulties; to be in ago- 
nies or diftreſs, Dryden. 
STRU'GGLE. /. [from the verb. 


. 
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STU 


A 


STU'BBORNNESS. /, [from fille. ] Ob- STURF. ,. [ ff, puch. „ 


ſtinacy; vicious ſtoutneſs; contumacy, 
Locke. Swift. 
STU BBV. 3. . Aub. Short _ 
thick; ſhort 


STU IAI. * L and nal.) 2 


broken off. 
STU" CCO. ＋. 7 Italian, ] A kind of fine 
plaſter for P 


STUB The preterite and participle paſl. 
—— . 


A number * ves laid 
whe Sues in 26. field to dr n 
STUD. f. l. Saxon. 
1. A po 
2. A nail nn 
nament. 
3. Ix code, Saxon. ] A collection of breed- 
ing horſes mares, Temple 
TD. wv. a. [from the noun.] To ad- 
orn with ſtud s or knobs, Shekeſpeare. 
$TUDENT. | Tf [/ [ Kere Latin.] A man 
given to boo man, II atts. 
STU'DIED. a. bon ch. Rudy 0 
1. Learned; verſed in why ſtudy; qualified 
by ſtudy. - Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
2. Having any particular inclination. 
Shakeſpeare. 
STODIER. /; [from fudy.] One. who fiu- 
dies, Tillotſon. 


STU'DIOUS. /. [ fludicux, French fudio- 


Jus, Latin, ] 

1. - SA to books and and conterpplation ; 
en to learning. : Locke. 

25 Diligent; buſy. 


Tickell, 
J. Attentive to; careful. Dryden. 


4. Contemplative; ſuitable to meditation. 
Milton. STULTTLOQUENCE, ſ. Laus and 1. 


STV'DJOUSLY. ad. [from fludious. * 
* Contemplatively ; with cloſe application 
to literature. 


2. Diligently ; carefully; attentively, 


Aterbury. 
STU DOUSNESS. /. [from fudious,] Ad- 


diction to ſtudy. 
STUDY, f. [ffudium, Latin. 
1. Application of mind to books and learn- 
ing. Temple, Watts. 
2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation, 
| 3. Attention; meditation; contrivance, 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. Any particular kind of learning, 


To STUDY. YU, u. [Fudes, Lotin 
1. To think with very cloſe application ; 
to * diligent f Swift. 

" 2&4 10 r * | The 

To STU DV. v. a. a e 
1. To apply the mind to. Tocte. 
n. To conſider attentively. Dryden, 
2+ To learn by application, Shakeſoogre, 


To STUFE. v, n. To feed 


Racon, 


Bacon. 
5. — ſet off for literary employ- 
- ment. Morton. Clarendon, 


1. Any matter or b Davin, 
2. Materials out of which any thing is 
made, Roſcommon, 
3. Furniture; goods. Hayward, 5 
4+ That which fills any thing. Sha 
8 Eſſence; 5 elemental part. Shake 

Any mixture or medicine. Shake 
7. Cloth or texture of any king, 
$. Textures of wool thinner and "Mt 
than cloth, | Baca. 
9+. Matter or thing. i Dryden. 

To STUFF. u. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing. Cay. 
2. To fill to uneafineſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To thruſt into any thing. Bacen. 
4+ To fill by being put into any thing, 


* - {api + 2 dep 
5. To ſwell out by ſomething thruſt in, 


Dryden. 
6. To fill with ſomething i improper or ſu- 
perfluous. 'Clarend;a. 
Þ To obſtruct the organs of ſcent: or re- 
piration, Shak 
8. To fill meat with ſomething 0 bigh 
reliſh, 1 
9. Ta form by ſtuffing. 


STU FFIN G. from „ 

1. That by 3 — is Allea, Hale. 

2+ Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 
Mortimer. 
STUKE, or Stuck. ſ. [ fucco, Italian.] A 
compoſition of lime and marble, powdered 
very fine, commonly called plaſter. cas ern 
al J. 


wentia, Latin. } Fooliſh füt. 

STUM. /. [um, Swediſh.] . 
1. Wine yet unfermented. . Addiſen. 
2, New wine uſed to raiſe Cm 
in dead and vapid wines. Ben. Johnſen. 
3. Wine revived, by a new, fermentation. 

| Hudibrat. 


To STUM, ». a. „ [from the noun. ] To re- 


new wine by mixing freſh wine and raifing 
a new fermentation. yuh 
To STU"MBLE, v. a. [from DOS: = 
1. To trip in walking. 
2. To ſlip; to err; to ſlide int to peers 


bly ers 8. A 1 Milton, 
F o ſtrike en 25 on 
chance. 


To STUMBLE. . 2. 
15 ea io progreſs; e 
or ſtop. 
2. To make a boggle; to offend. Locks 
STUM'BLE. /. [from the verb, bi | 
1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder; a failure. 17 Bfrange 


STU MBLER- J, [from 71 Ons that 


STUN - 


STU'PH. a. 


STU 


STU'MBLINGBLOCK; } J. {from Pimble,] 


&TU'MBEINGSTONE. 4 Cauſe of ſtum- 
bling ; cauſe of offerice, I Cor. Burnet, 


STUMP. ſ. | fompe, Dutch.] The part of 
= ſolid body remaining after the reſt is 
n Away. E 1 1 — ton. 
STUN iPY. a | from ſtum Full o ſtumps; 
TY STOR, b. a. Freunan, Saxon. ] 
1. To confound or dizzy with noiſe. 


Cbeyne. Swift, 


2. o take fenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow, 


Dryden. 
$TUNG. The preterite and partkiple paſſ. 


df Hing. Shakeſpeare, 
TEK. The preterite of Pink. pea 
To STUNT. v. 4. 8 ift], 3 


„Hinder from growt Po 


5 pped in warm medicaments, and applied 
hurt or ſore. Wiſeman, 
UE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

to drefs with e iſeman. 


Papefattus, Latin. 
9 on 


South, Pepe, 
sropkrA- Cr. a. from flapefaklus, 


Latin.] Cauſing inſenſibility; dulling; ob- 


ſtructing the ſenſes. Bacon. 
STUPENDOUsS. 2. [ fupendve, Lat.] Won- 
derful; amazing; aftoniſhing, Clarendon. 
idus, Latin. ] © 
1. Dull; . 


3 A Nuggiſh of underſtand- 
Dryden. 


2 n whom ſkill or genius. Scbiſt. 
STO'PIOYTY 2 Latin.] Dul- 


neſs; — 0 

© Undertapding 

"Ex V. 44d. [from fdpid.} 
Kali 3 or inactivity of under- 


FI + Dal K. Lon 


cadſes ſtupi 5515 
To el Hopi 


mind ; fluggiſhneſs of 
N. 


Milton, + 


pprehenſion. Dryd. 
Rech Riß J That which 


v. 4. | flupefacio,"Lat.] To 
make ſtupid; to ee ſenſibility. 
Baton. © South. Collier. 


STU/POR, tis, ] Sufpetifion or diminu- 
tion of Pe 12 nfibility. 1 OY Arbithnot, 


To STUꝰPRATE. v. a.. [fupro, Lat.] To 


raviſt ; to violate: 


STUPR 5 f. | flipratie, from flupro, 


In 1 P Br « 
91001 Nb 0 * 


T, Stoutly.; har 


Obſtinate relolutel > Donne. 
sro; Sg. . leo fry] 
1. Stoutneſs; bardineſs. Locke, 


2. Brutal firength, 


fry RDY, ad. [efourd*, Freneti.] 


r. Hardy; tour; brutal; | obſtinate. Dryd. 


A ; forcible, ? Sidney, 


4. pa, Latin.] Cloath or flax 


ting ſenſibility; wanting ap- 


SUAVITY. Y; [ ſuavitas, Latin,]' 


SUB 


3. Stiff; tour. Wich 
STU'RGEON. A ſea-fiſh, Woodward. 
STURK. /, Ir tyne, Saxon. A young & 
-or heifer. 


To STUT, a v. N. [ Vntten, to- hin- 

To STU “T TER. J der, Dutch. ] To ſpeak 
with heſitation; 1 ſtammer. Bacon. _ 

STU'/TTER. [from Aut. One that 

STU TTERER. 17 ſpeaks with tation 3 
a ſtammerer. Baton. 


1 


STV. h. Iyrize, Saxon.) - 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in, Gay. Kin 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery 1. 
To STV. v. 4. [from the noun, * To ſhut 
up in a Sha keſpearte 

To STY. 5 n. To ſoar; to aſcend." 
STY'GIAN., 3. [ ſtygius, Latin, ] Helliſn; 
inferna};z pertaining to Styx, one of the 
poetical rivers. Milton, 

STYLE. fe Efijlur, Latin.] 

Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
Swift. 


lage. 
2. Manner of f 3 appropriate to par- 


ticular characte Shakeſpeare, 
3. Title; appellation, _ Clarendon, 
- 8 Courſe of writing. Dryden. 


5. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writing 
on tables of wax. 
6. Any thing og a ſharp point, as a grã 
ver; the pin of a dial. Brown. 
7. The fall which riſes from amid — 
lea ves of a flower. ma 
8. STYLE of Court, is properly the prac 
tice 1 by any court in its way of 
eeding. Ayliffes. 
To STYLE. v. 4. To call; to term ; to 
name. Clarendon. Locte. Swift, 
STY*PTICK. a. [ cunlg.] The ſame as 
aſtringent; but generally expreſſes the moſt 
efficacious ſort of aſtringents, or thoſe which 


- are applied to top hemorrhages, | 


Quit p beer 

STYPTICITY. 1 [properly Pticity.] ng 
power of ſtanching | Fl 

To STY'THY. v. a. "(See STITRY. To 

forge on an anvil; Shakeſpeare, 

SUA'SIBLE. a. {from ſuadeo, Latin. ] Eaſy 


do be perſuaded, 
 SUA'SIVE. 4. from ſuadeo, Latin.] Have 


ing power to perſuade. South, 
INT, a. ¶ ſuaferivs, Latin. Having 
tendency rſuade. 


* 


1. Sweetnefs to the ſenſes. 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 


degree. 


SUBA/CID. a. [ 2 and acidus, Lat. Sour 


in a ſmall degr Arbuthnot. 


n a, 15 and acrid.] Sharp 


and pungent in a ſmall degree. Floyer. 
To SUBA/CT. v. 4. [ ſubattur, Latin. F To 


reduce; to ſubdue, | Bacon, 
6C 2 „„ SUB- 


Brown. 
"SUB; in compoſition, Gignifies a ſubordinate 
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 SUBDITSTIOUS. . [ 


SUB 

.SURA'CTION. ubaRtus, Latin.) = 

aQ of dn Re 5 ſtate. 
SURALTERN. 4. ſubalterne, Fr. mo 

riour ; ſubordinate ; that which in different 
. reſpedts i is both ſuperiour and inferiour. 

Prior. Swift. Watts. 

"SUBALTE'RNATE. 0. | ſubalternus, Lat.] 
_ Succeeding by turns. Did. 
SUBASTRINGENT. 2. [ Coen and eftrin- 
dent.] Aſtringent in a ſma 
SUBBE'ADLE. /. | ſob and beadle. kJ An —4 

der beadle. 


SUBCELE'STIAL. . [/s and u 


Placed beneath the heavens. 


SUBCHA'NTER. /. [ ſub and A „ ; 2 


center, Latin.] The deputy of the precen- 
"tor in a cathedral. 


SUBCLA'VIAN. a. [ſob and clavus, Lat. ] 


Under the e or ſhoulder. 
r Abr bot. 
SUBCONSTELLA TI N. ſ. ¶ ſub and con- 
 feellation.] A ſubordinate or ſecondary con- 
ſtellation. Breton. 
SUBCO'NTRARY. . Contrary i in an infe- 
riour degree, Watts. 
SUBCONTRA'CTED, part. @. [| ſub and 


ow”; pak. Contratted after a former con- 


Shakeſpeare, 
SUBCUTA/NEOUS. 4. | ſub and cutaneoes. ] 
Lying under the ſkin, 


- SUBDEA'CON. 12 Latin,] Ia 


the Romiſh ch is the deacon's ſer- 
vant. 


Ee 
SUBDE'AN. J. Hatun, Latin. 


vicegerent o 


Containing one part of ten. 


' SUBDERI'SOR.IOUS. a. I ſub and deri 
ht Wo" 1 


Scoffing or ridiculing with 5 


Put ſecretly in the place of ſomething elſe. 


To SUBDIVE'RSIFY. v. a. [ſub and di- 


werfify.] To diverfify again what is already 
erfified, Hate. 


div 


To SU'BDIVIDE. v. «, [ſub and divide. 


To divide a part into yet more parts. 


. SUBDIVISION, 2d. 1 

1 i rench ; 

from ſubdivide. 7 ee | 
3. The act of ſubdividing. „ 


2. The parts diſtinguĩſhed by a ſecond di- 
viſion. 


Addiſen. 
| .SU'BDOLOUS, 4. [ ſubdolur, Latin.] Cun- 


ning; ſubtle ; ſly. [ſubd 
To SUBDU'CE, 1 v. 4. uco, ſubduc · 
To SUBDU'CT. F rus, Latin. 


3. To withdraw; to take away, Milton. 
2. To ſubſtraQt by arithmetical operation. 


Hak. 
SUBDU'CT ION 5 [from Subduf?,] 
1. The act of raking away, Hale. 


2. Arithmetical W Hale. 


© 


life. 
 SUBDECU'PLE. a. * ſub and 3 ö 


itius, Latim] 


SUB 

To SUBDU/ E. V. 4. 

1. To cruſh ; to oppoſe; te bak. Milos, 
. To conquer; to reduce under a new do- 
— Cenis. Spratt, 

To tame; to ſubact. May. 

SUBDU'ER. x [from 3 ns =o ; 

. .- Philips, 

SUBDU'MENT. /. Conqueſt. Sl. 

SUBDU'PLE. C1 2. [es and duplus, 

SUBDU”PLICATE. Latin. ] Containing 
one part of two. Newton, 

SUBJA'CENT. 6. [ ſubjacens, Latin.) Ly- 
ing under. 

To SUBJE 'CT. . 4. | alien, Latin, 
1. To put under. 2 Pope, 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion z to make ſub- 
ordinate; to make ſubmiſſive, -- Dryden. 
3. To enſlave; to make obnoxious. Locle. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. Abutb. 
5. To ſobmit; j to make accountable, 

a * N "Locke, 
6. 2 e J 
SU'B 4 us, Latin. 
I. tn or of anc under. Sang 
2. Living under the dominion of another 
ke, 
3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. Drydes, 
4+ Being that on which any action o tes. 


SU'BJECT. ſ. [ ſujet, French. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of 
another. Shea ke eſpeare. 
2. That on which any operation either 
mental or material is performed, Mare. 
3- That in which any thing inheres or 


exiſts, Bacon, 
4. {la Grammar. The nominative caſe 
to a verb, is c by grammarians the 
8 of the why F = Clarke. 
SUBJE'CTION. . ubjeF, 

1 gol act 3 adden Hale 


2. The Kate of _ under 2 9 


SUBJECT IVE. 4. Relating not to = 
ject, but the ſubject. Watts, 

SUBINGRE'/SSION. F. I ſub and . 
Latin.] Secret entrance. B 

To SUBJOPN, . 3. [ ſubjungo, Lat, I To 
add at the end z to add afterwards, 


” SUBITA*NEOUS, :; leben, Latin.] 


Sudden ; haſty, 

To SU"BJUGATE. ©. a, [ ſubjugo, Latin.] 
To conquer; to fubdue; to bring 1 
dominion by force, Prior, 

_ UGATTION, /. [from Jubjugate,] 7 43 

of ſubduing V Nom fubj 0 5 

SUB NCT ION. rom ſu ung, | t. 

The ſtate of being Libet; as & of 


ſubjoining, Gd, 
SU'BJUNCTIVE. a. [ abiuatii uus, Latin. ] 

Subjoined to ſomething elſe, 
SU'BLAPSARY. a. Tn 2 and pon Lat.] 


SUB. 


- 


Pope after the fall 


SUB 


SUBLA'TION, /. [ ſublatio, Latin.] The 


act of taking away. 
SUBLEVA'TION, f. [ ſablevo, Lat.] The 
Act of railing on high. 

SUBLI'MABLE. 2. from ſublime: ] Poſſible 
to be fublimed. „ GE: 
'SUBLI'MABLENESS. ſ. [from ſublimable.] 

Quality of admitting ſublimation, Boyle, 
SU'BLIMATE. /. [from ſublime, ] | 
1. Any thing raiſed. by fire in the retort. 
5 Bacon. 
2. Quickfilver raiſed in the retort. Newt, 
To SUBLIMATE. v. a. {from ſublinie. ] 
1. To raiſe by the force of chemical fire. 
2. To exalt ; to heighten; to elevate. 
ente: ne 9 Decay f Piety. 
SUBLIMA“TION. ſ. [ ſublimation, French. ] 
1. A chemical operation which raiſes bodies 
in the veſſel by the force of fire. Subli- 
matian differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation, only the fluid 
parts of bodies are raiſed, but in this the 


ſolid and dry; and that the matter to be 


- diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but 
. ſublimation is only concerned about ſolid 


ſubſtances. Quincy. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heightning 
or improving. Davies. 


SUBLIME. 4. [ ſablimii, Latin.] 
1. High in place; exalted aloft. Dryden. 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature, 


$2 AG | Milton, 
3. High in ſtile or ſentiment ; lofty ; 2 

ö 4 rior. 

4. Elevated by joy. +5 Milton, 
5, Haughty ; proud. Motton. 
SUBL IME. — he grand or lofty ſtile. Pop 8 
To SUBLUME. v. a. ¶ ſublimer, French. ] 


1. To raiſe by a chemical fire, Donne. 


2. To raiſe on high. Denbam. 
3. To exalt; to heighten ; to improve. 

| 7 Glanwlle, 

To SUBLI'ME. v. 2. To riſe in the che- 

mical veſſel by the force of fire, Arbutb. 


- SUBLYMELY. ad. {from ſublime.] Loftily ; 


grandly, E5 Pope, 


 SUBLYMITY. ſ. {ſoblimitas, Latin,] 


1. Height of place; Jocal elevation, 
2, Height of nature; excellence. Raleigh, 
2. Loftineſs of ile or ſentiment, Adai/on. 


SUBLINGUAL. @. [ ſub,and lingua, Lat.] 


Placed under the tongue. Harvey. 
SUBLU NAR. 4. ſub and luna, Latin. ] 
SU'BLUNARY. Situated beneath the 


moon; earthly; terreſtrial. | Swift. 


SU'BMARINE. 4. [ſub and mare, } Lying 
or acting under the fen. | | + Wilkins, 
To SUBME'RGE.. . a.. [ ſubmergo, Lat.] 


To drown ; to put under water. 3 | 


SUBME'RSION. /. { ſubmerſus, Lat.] 1 
ct of drowning ; 2 of being drowned. 


Hale. 


SUB 


To SUBMINISTER. © 13 a. ſub iu 


To SUBMINISTRAT E. 8 fro, Lat. 
ſupply; to afford. > Halz, 
To SUBMI'NISTER, v. #. To ſubſerve. 
1 | | LEftrar:e. 
SUBMI'SS. a. [from ſubmiſſus, Latin. 
Humble; ſubmiſſive ; vious, Milton. 


SUBMI'SSION, ſ. {from ſubmiſſus, Latin. ] 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of ano- 


ther, Shakeſpeare 
2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or de- 
pendance. ö Halifax. 


3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. Fbaleſpeare. 
4+ Obſequiouſneſs; reſignation; ee 


emple. 


SUBMI'SSIV E. a. [ ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; 


teſtifying ſubmiſſion or inferiority. Prior. 
SUBMI'SSIVELY. ad. {from ſubmiſſiue.] 
Humbly ;z with confeſſion of „* 
i E. 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS. ſ. [from ſubmi, 7 
Humility ; confeſſion of fault, or inferiority, 
SUBMISSLY. ad. [from ſubmiſe ] Homblys 
. ] Humbly; 
with ſubmiſſion, ( Taylor 
To SUBMIT. v. 4. | ſubmitto, Latin.] 
1. To let down; to fink. D 
2. To ſubject; to reſign to authority. 
| | | Milton. 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to judge 
ment. | + Swift. 
To SUBMIT, v. a. To be ſubject; to ac 
quieſce in the authority of another; to 
yield. Rogers. 
SUBMU'LTIBLE. /. A ſubmultiple number 
or quantity is that which is contained in 
another number, a certain nnmber of times 
exactly: thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 2x. 
Harris, 
SUBOCTA'VE. a. | ſub and ofHawus, 
SUBOCTU*PLE. Latin, and ofuple.} 
Containing one part of eight. Avrbuth, 
SUBO'RDINACY. 4s ſ. [from ſuberdi- 
SUBO'RDINANCY. nate. 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. Spectator. 
2. Series of ſubordination. Temple. 
wm . 4, [ ſub and ordinatus, 
Latin, | 
1. Inferiour in order. Addiſon. 
2, Deſcending in a regular ſeries. Bacon, 
To SUBO/RDINATE, v. a. | ſub and ordi- 
no, Latin, ] To range under another. 
Wotton, 
SUBO'RDINATELY, ad. from ſubordi- 
nate.] In a ſeries regularly deſcending, 


Decay of Piety. 


SUBORDINA'TION, ſ. | ſubordination, 

French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being inferiour to another. 
8 a | _ Dryden, 
2, A ſeries regularly deſcending, Sift, 
9 
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To SUBO RN. v. a ee French; 
Ferne, Latin. 
1. To procure privately z to procure by 
ſecret Colliſion. . Hooker, Prior. 
2- To procure by indirect means. 
SUBORNA*FION. ſ. { ſubornation, French; 
from ſabern.] The crime of procuring any 
to do a bad action. | « Swift, 
SUBO'RNER. , f ſubornewr, Fr. from ſu- 
ſy 5. One t at procures a bad action to 


be done. 
SUBPOE/NA. 1. [ ſub and pena, Latin.] 
commanding attendance 


A writ in a court 
under A. penalty. : | 
$U ADRU'PLE « & 1 fab and 3 


AIG one of four. 
= ce” Wilkins, 
SUBQUINTU'PLE. 3 6 and py 4 


Wilkins. 
SUBRE/CTOR., 4. Th — ractor.] The 
rector — — 1279 3 
SUBREPTION s, Lat. 
2 el — — dy ſurpriae or 
unfair repreſentation. 
SUBREPTIFIOUS. @, ſurreptitius, Lat.] 
Fraudulently obtained. Bailey. 
72 SUBSCRFBE. . a. f ſubſcribe, Latin. ] 
2. To give conſent to, by underwriting 
the name. 
.* Bs. To atteſt by writing the name. 
—  Whigifte. 


. ol To contract; to limit, Sbaleſp. 
To SUBSCRIBE. ». =. | 
1. To give conſent. Huster. Milton. 


- promotion of any undertaking. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
1. One who ſubſcnbes. 

2. — who contributes to any . 
Sæol ft 


SUBSCRYPTION. J. [from - ſubſeriptre, 


Bs —— ht thing underwritten, Bacon, 
2 Conſent or atteſtation given by under- 
writing the name. 
3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 
undertaking. Pope. 
4. Submiſſion; obedience.. Cbaleſp. 
SUBSECTION. 1 [ ſub and ſe#i, Latin.] 
A fubdivifion of a larger ſection into a 
lefier., A ſection of a ſeftion, Die. 
. $SU'BSEQUBENEE. /. [from ſabſeguor, Lat.] 
The ſtate of following; not AID 
Grew. 
SUBSE'CUTIVE. 4. [from ſubſequer, Lat.] 
Following in train. 
SUBSEPTU'PLE. @. [| ſub and ſeptuplus, 
Latin.] Crataining one of ſeven parts, 
SUBSEQUENT. a [ſl Lat,] Fel: 
1 a. | ſubſequent, Lat.] Fol- 
8 0 in wy not (png 
Basen. Prior. 


Clas endon „ 


Set 
SUBSI' STENCE, or SubfiBercy. . [from ſub- 
a. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the : 


. [from fe Hege, Lat.] 


SUB 

SU'B TLY. ad. [from ſubſequer, 
Not ſo as to go before 3 ſo as to Eon 

| train, © South, 
To SUBSE'RVE. v. a. ¶ ſebſervic, Latin, ] 
To ſerve in ſubordination ; to ſerve =p 


8 abs. fy $4 

SUBSE'RVIE m fubſery 

SUBSE'RVIENCY, l F [ 4 Ye 5 
neſs or uſe. ws 


Subordinate ; — uſeful. 


; Veroton. 
SUBSPXTUPLE, . f by os 9 

Lat.] Containing one part of 
* 'hing, 


To SUBST DE. v. , { hs, Latin. To 
e ts tend downs 8 "by: 
UBSY DENCE. from ſubfdz.] The 
SUBSI'DENCY, $ FE of 25 f ten · 
deney down ward. ln bh. 
SUBSIDIARY. 2. L ſubfdiarius, 1 ln. 
Affiſtant brought in aid. Arbuth, 
 SU'BSIDY.” . ff ſubſedium, Latin] Aid, 
commonly fach as is given in money. 


To SUBSI'GN. v. 4. 4b ne, Latin, 
To fign under. Lee, Cam 1 
To SUBSI'ST. v. n, [ fabi, Latin. ] 

1. To continues to retain the preſent ſtate 


or condition, ? Milton, Sift. 
2. To have means of living; to be Main- 
tained, Atterburz, 


To adbere; to have exiſtence. © South, 


1. Real being. Stilling fleet, 
2: Competence'; means of ſupporting life, 
Addi on, 
-SU'BSISTENT,. . F fubfiſtens, Latin, * lav- 
ing real being. 8 
SUBSTANCE. ubſlantia, Latin. 
7. Being; al exiſting ; an 
of Which we can ſay that it is, 
Davies. 
2. That which m accidents. 
„ 
2. The eſſential part. Audiſos. 
4. Something real, not upidsy 3 ; ſome- 
thing ſolid, not empty. Dryden, 
5. Body; corporeal nature. Newton, 
6, Wealth; means of life, '* Swift, 
SUBSTA'NTIAL, a. [from ſubfance. ] 
1. Real; actually exifting, Bentley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeem- 
ing. Den ban. 
3. Oberbwesb; material. Watts. 
4 Strong; flout; 3 bulky, Milton. 
5. Reſponfble; moderately wealthy. 
Addiſon. 
S 1 hb [Without fingular.] 
Eſſential Ayli fe. 
SUBSTANTIA'LITY, . [from l 


a 5 


Tm 


S'U B” 


* 


1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. N 


2. Corporeity; materiality. . Clan. 
SUBSTANTIALLVY. ad, [from ſubſftan- 
| tial, 
3 1 manner of a ſabftance ; with re- 
ality of exiſtence. Milton. 
2. Strongly; ſolidly. Clarendon. 
3. Truly; klip; really; with fixed 
purpoſe. . 


4. With competent wealth. 


| SUBSTA'NTIALNESS. /. [from fubflan- 


tial.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 


2. Firmneſs; ſtrength; power of hold- 
ing or laſting. a Motton. 
To SUBSTANTIATE, v. a. [from ſub- 
ance.] To make to exiſt. Ayli fe. 


SUBSTANTIVE. 2 1 — Lat.] 


noun betokening the thing, not a qua- 


Dryden. 
UESTANTIVE. a. ¶ Habſtianti uus, Lan 
1, Solid; depending only on itſelf. 


Bacon. 
2. Betokening exiſtence, Arbuth. 


— SUBSTITUTE. v. a. ¶ ſubſtitutus, Lat. ] 


To put in the place of another. 
Governm. of the Tongues 
SU'BSTITUTE. ſ. One placed by another 
to act with delegated power. 
Sbaleſp. Addiſon. 


suzsrTrru riON. / [from ſubftiture.] The 


act of placing any perſon or thing in the 
room of another. Bacon. 
To SUBSTRA'CT. v. a. [ ſubSraion, Fr.] 
1. To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another, 
SUBSTRA*CTION. ſ. {| ſoubftraire, ſoub- 
traction, French, ] 
1, The act of taking part from the whole. 
. Denham. 
4 The taking of a leſſer number out 
of a greater of like kind, whereby to find 


out a third number. Cocker. 
SUBSTRU'CTION, . [ ſubſtruftio, Lat.] 
Underbuilding. Wotton, 


SUBSTY'LAR., a. [ ſab and fylus,] Sub- 
Aylar line is, in dialing, a right line, 


whereon the gnomon or ſtyle, of a. dial 


is erected at right angles with the plane. 
Moon. 
SUBSU'LTIVE. 7 . [ ſubſultus, Latin. ] 
SUBSULTORY, 1 Bounding; moving 


y ſtarts. 
SUBSULTORILY. ad, ¶ from ſubſultory,] 
In a bounding manner. Bacon. 


SUBTA'NGENT, J. In any curve, is the 


line: which, determines the interſection of 


the tangent in the axis, prolonged. 


if. 

To SU'BTEND. . a. [ſub and tende, Lat.] 
To be extended under. Creech. 
SUBTE'NSE, /. [ſub and tenſus, Latin, ] 


* 
* 7 
8 % U B . 


The chord of an arch; that whichr -i is ex- 
tended under any t 
SUB*FER- FLatins ] ba compoſition, fig 
nifies under. 
SUBTERFLU ENT. 7 a. — Lat. 
SURTE'RFELUOUS, 4 Lg under. 1 
SUBTERFU'GE. {, I ſubterfuge, French. 1 
A ſhiſt; an en ai trick. | 
Glawo. Watts. 
SUBTERRA'NEAL, a. {ſub and 
SUBTERRANEAN, terra, Latin. 
SU*'BTERRANEOUS, Lying under 
SU'BTERRANY, the earth; 
placed below the ſurface, 
Bacon, Milton. Norris, 
SUBTERRA*NITY, ſ. f ſub and terra, 
Lat.] A place under ground. Brown, 
SU'BTILE, @. | ſubritis, Latin.] 
r. Thin; not denſe; not xrols, 


Newton, 

2, Nice; 1 delicate not' coarſe, 
Davies. 
3. Piercing; -2cute. | Prior, 


4. Cunning ;;. artful ; Ny; ſubdolous, 
Hooker. Fairfax. Proverbs, Milton. 


5. Deceitfal, Shakeſprare, : 


6. Refined; acute beyond exactneſs. 


SUB!TILELY. ad: ¶ from fubrile, Þ © 
1. Finely; not groſsly. 


2. Artfully ; cunningly. here ; 


SU'BTILENESS. ſ. [from ſubtile. ] 
1. Fineneſs; rareneſs. 
2. Cunning; artfulneſs. 

To SUBTTLIATE. D. 4. [from ſuite]. 
To make thin, Harvey. 
SUBTILIA*TION. f, { ſubtiliarton; _ 

The act of making thin. 
SUT BTILTVY. f. [/abtilite, French. ] 
1. Thinneſs; fineneſs; exility of parts. 


Dawes. 

2. Nicety. | Bacon. 
3. Refinement; too much acuteneſs. 

Boyle. 


4. Cunning ; artiſice; ſlyneſs, X. Char. 
SUBTILIZ A*TION, 7 [from ſubrilize;] 


1, Subtilization is making any thing fo . 


volatile as to riſe readily in ſteam or va- 
pour, | Cbeynt. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs, 
To SU'BTILIZE: . 4. L ubtilizer, Fr.] 
3 To make thin; to make leſs groſs or 
oarſe. Ray. 
4 To reſine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 
Glanville, * 


To SU'BTILIZE. vn To talk with too 


much refinement, Digby. 
SU'BTLE. a. Sly; artful ; cunning. 
Spenſer, Spratt. 
SU'BTLY; ad, {from ſubtle} 
1. Slily.z artfully ; cunningly, Milton. 
2. 9 ; delicatel7. = 
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To SUBTRACT, v. a. { ſubtrafis, Lat.] 
To withdraw part from the reſt, Hale. 

SUBTRA*CTION, ſ. See SunsTRAC- 
TION, 

SU'BTRAHEND, /. [ ſubtrabendum, Lat.] 
The number to be taken from a larger 


number. TE 
SUBTRI'PLE. 2. [ ſub and r Latin. 
three. 


taining a third or one h 
cp 2 Wilkins. 
SUBVENTA'NEOUS. @, [ ſubventaneur, 


Latin. ] Addle ; windy. 
To SU"BVERSE. v. a. [ ſubverſu, Latin. ] 
To ſubvert. Spenſer, 


SUBVERSIVE. 4. 4 
ing tendency to overturn, Rogers. 
To SU'BVERT. v. 3. [ ſubverto, Latin. ] 
7. To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deſtroy ; 
to turn upſide down. 5 Milton. 
2, To corrupt; to confound. 2 Tim. 
SUBVE'R TER. FG [from ſubverr.] O- 
verthrower ; deftroyer. D . 
SU'BURB. ſ. [ fſuburbium, Latin. ] 
3. Building without the walls of a city. 
Bacon. 
2. The confines ; the out part, Cleav. 
SUBU*RBAN. 2. {| pr, Latin. ] In- 
habiting the ſuburb. Dryden. 
SUBWO'RKER, . [/ and wor ter.] 
Underworker ; ſubordinate helper. Scutb. 
SUCCEDA*NEOUS. 4. 2 Lat.] 
Supplying the place of ſomething elſe. 
Brown, Boyle. 
SUCCEDA"NEUM. g. [Latin.] That 
which is put to ſerve for ſomething elſe, 
To SU'CCEED. 2. =. | ſucceder, French; 
fecceds, Latin, ] 
1. To follow in order. Milton. 
2. To come into the place of one who 
has quitted. Digty. 
3. To obtain one's wiſh ; to terminate 
an undertaking in the deſired effect. Dryd. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh. Dryd. 
To go under cover. Dryden, 
To SUCCEED. v. 3. ; 
1, To follow; to be ſubſequent or con- 
ſequent to, | Brown 
2. To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful. 
| Dryden. 
SUCCE/EDER. f. [from ſucceed. } One 
who follows; one who comes into the 
place of another, Daniel. Suckling, 
SUCCESS. ſ. [ ſuccefſus, Latin.] 
1. The termination of any affair happy 
or unhapy. 
2. Succeſſion, 
SUCCE'SSFUL, @. Proſperous; happy ; for- 
tugate, South, Prior, 


ſub wert.] Hav - 


Milton. 
Spen er. : 


8 


SUCCE'SSFULLY, ad. 
| Proſþeroully ; luckily z fottunately. 
Hammond. Altterbury, 
SUCCE'SSFULNESS. ſ. [from N 
ful.] Happy cohclufion ; defired event; 


from ſucreſaful.] 


feries of good fortune. Hammond, 
SUCCE'SSION. / [ ſucceffo, Ln 
1. Conſecution; feries of one thing or 
perſon following another, Locle. 
2. A ſeries of things or perſons following 
one another. s Bacon. Newton, 
3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants, 
1 Milton. 
4. The power or right of coming to the 
inheritance of anceſtors. Dryden. 
SUCCE'SSIVE. 2. [ ſucceffif, F red] 
7. Following in order; continuing a 
courſe or conſecution uninterrupted. 


Deziil, 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion, * 
SUCCE'SSIVELY. ad. | ſucceſſivement, Fr, 


from ſucceſſive.) In uninterrupted order; 
one after another. Bacon, Newton, 
SUCCE'SSIVENESS. ſ. [from ſucceſſive.] 
The ſtate of being ſueceſſive. Hale, 


' SUCCE'SSLESS. 4. {from ſucceſt.] Un- 


lucky ; unfortunate ; failing of the event 
deſired. Dryden, 
SU/CCESSOUR. f. | fucceſſeur, French; 
ſueceſſer, Latin. j One that follows in 
the place or character of another; cor- 


relative to predeceſſcur, 
| i Clarendon. Dryden. 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the 
cloaths drawn up. Pepe. 
2. Short; conciſe; brief. B. Bow —. 
SUCCINCTLY. ad. [from ſuccincꝭ.] Briefly ; 
conciſely. Boyle. Reſcommea. 
SU"CCORY, f. {cichorium, Latin.] A 
plant. illes, 
To SU'CCQUR. v. @. 2 atin.] 
To help; to affiſt in difficulty or diſtreſs ; 


to relieve | L' Eftrange. 
SU*"CCOUR, ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Aid; aſſiſtance; relief of any kind; 

help in diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The perſon or things that bring help. 


_ 
SU"CCOURER. /. {from ſuccour, ] Helper; | 


aſſiſtant ; reliever, Romans. 


SU CCOURLESS. 2. 


uicineſs, 


8 *CCULENT. @, © # ſucculent, French 3 


ſucculentut, Latin. ] Juicy; moiſt, 


More. . 

To SUCCU'ME, v. a. ſuccumbo, Lat.] To 
yield 5 to ink under an difficuey, How. 

& 


[from fuccour.] 
Wanting relief; void of friends or help. 


| | Themfon. 
SU"CCULENCY, . [from fucculent.] 


SU 


T 


FLY 


* 1 1 -" 


SUD 
Wocu BATION. fe [ fuccuſſo, Lg 
Brown. 
| -UCCU'SSION. / f. Hals, Latin, ] 


i. The act of ſha ing 
2. In phyſick.] Such a ſhaking of the 


nervous parts as is procured by ſtrong ſti- 
muli. 

SUCH. pronoun; [ LY Dutch; ryue, 
Saxon. . 


1, Of that king ; of the like kind. 

5 Whitgiftes Shilling fleet. Tillotſon, 
2. The ſame that. With as. Knoles, 
3. Comprehended under the term pre- 
miſed. South, 
4. A manner of expreſſing a particular 
perſon or thing. Sbaleſpeare. Clarendon 

To SUCK.” v. a. * ucan, Saxon; ſugo, 
ſuctum, Latin.] | 
1. To draw by making à rarefaction of 

the air. 


2. To draw in with the mouth, 
Dr den, 


| 3. To draw the teat of a female. Locle. 
4. To draw with the milk, Shakeſp. 
5. Lo empty by ſucking, ' Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain. Burnet, 
To SUCK. v. n. 
1. To draw by rarefying the air. 
Mortimer. 
2. To draw the breaft, Job. 
To draw; imbibe. Bacon. 
OK. . {from the verb. 7 
e act of ſucking. Boyle. 
2, . Milk given by females, Dryden. 
SUCKER.. ſ. ¶ ſuceur, French. ] 
1. Any thing that draws. 
2. The embalus of a pump. Boyle. 


3. Around piece of leather, which laid 


wet on a ſtone, and drawn up in the mid- 


ale, rarefies the air within, which prefſing 
ppon its edges, holds it down upon the 


ſtone, ___ Grew. 
4. A pipe through which any thing is 
ſucked, Philips. 
5. A young twig ſhooting from the Rock. ' 
Bacon, Ray. 

SUCKET. 1. [from ſuel.] A ſweet meat. 
Cleaveland, 


SUCKINGBOTTLE; fe ¶ fuck and bottle. ] A 
bottle which to children ſupplies the want 
of a pap Locke. 
To SUCKLE. Ye 4. [from fuck. ] To þ ron; 


at the breaſt, Dry 
SU'CKLING, /.. [from 2 A young 
creature yet 64 by the Arbuth, 
| SUCTION. . /. To "ſock. k ; ſuecion, Fr.] 
The act of ſucking. * Beyle, 
SUDA'TION. / [ ſude, Latin. J Sweat. 
SUDATORY. . Lade, Latin. ] Hot 
houſe ; ; ſweating bath. 
SUDDEN, 4. ER French; i roven, 
lax on} 


| 1. 
SUDORI FICK. a. [ ſudor and facis, — 1 


8 UF 


1. Happening without previous notice 3 
coming without the common preparatipes. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, 


2, Haſty ; violent; raſh; paſſionate 5 
precipitate, Shakeſpeare, 
SU”DDEN. /, | 
1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe, 

Motton. 
2. On a SuppbEx. Sooner than was exe 
peed. Baker, 


SUDDENLY. ad. [from ſudden.] In an 
unexpected manner; without preparation; 
haſtily. Dryden. 

SU DDENNESS. 7 [from ſudden.] State 
of being ſudden; unexpected preſence z 
manner of coming or happening unexpeRt- 
ed! les 


Provoking or cauſing ſweat, Bacon. 
SUDORT FICK. /, A medicine promoting 


ſweat, Arbuthnot 
SU'DOROUS. 4. [from ſudor, Latin. 1 
Confiſting of ſweat. Browns 


SDS. J. [from peovan, to ſeeth.] 


1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 
2. To be in the Sups. A familiar phraſe - 
for being in any difficulty. 
To SUE. v. a. ¶ ſuiver, French. ] 
1. To proſecute by law. 
2, To gain by legal procedure, Fro 
To SUE. v. 2. To beg; to entreat; to pe- 


tition. Kinolles. 
SU'ET. ſ. [an old French wotd.] A hard 
fat, particularly that about the . — 


SU'ETY. . [from ſue] obe 2 
ſuet; reſembling ſuet. 

To SU'FFER. v. a. | ſuffero, Latin.} 

1. To bear; to undergo; to feel 


ſenſe of pain. Mark. 
2. To endure; to me not to fink 
under, Milton. 
3. To allow ; to permit; not to hinder. 
Lecke, 

4. To paſs through ; to be affected by. 
Milton. 


To SU FFER. v. 2. | 

1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. | 
Locke, 
2. To undergo puniſhment, Clarendon, 
3. To be injured, * | 
SU'FFERABLE. a. 2 ſuffer.) Toler- 

able; ſuch as may be endured, Morton. 
 SU*FFERABLY. 2d. [from . ſufferable.] 

Tolerably ; ſo as to be endured. Add. 


8 FFERANCE. . [ e ente French. 


1. Pain; inconvenience; miſery, 
Locke, 


2. Patience ; moderation. Taylor. Otevay. 


3. Toleration 3 permiſſion; not hin- 
drance, Hookers 
h * [from ſu fo Fer] 3 
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7. One who endures ar padetgoes' pain! or or SUG. ; A kind of worm like a clove op ( 


de i Addiſon. pin Motti. 
2. One who allows ; one who permits. SUGAR. J. Tſucre, French. 
* . [from Suffer. ] Pain ſuf- The native ſalt of the ſugar- cane, ob. 
Atrerbery. wing by the expreſſion and evaporatic | 
Te 0 wot 'FFICE. u. 1 ufficio, Latin, }] To of its juice. Cra 
"be enough; to be ſufficient ; to be equal 2. Py thing proverbially ſweet, Sbateh 
to the end or purpoſe. F Lacke. 5. A chymital dry chryſtaltization. Boy, 
To UFFFICE. =; 2. 8 5 To SU'GAR, v. a. [from the —_ 
Tg afford; to ſuppl | en, 1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar, 
24 127 . prep Craſban. 
FETENCY. . from ſuffictent.] 2. To ſweeten. Faifin 
1. — of being adequate to the end pro- SU'GARY, a. [from 7 gar.] Sweet; 
poſed Beyle. taſting of ſuger. Spenſer, 
aliication for any purpoſe, Temple. To SU'GGEST, v. a. [ foggeftirm, Latin. 
omperence ; enough. 1. To hint; to intimate; to infinvatt 
Ns equal to want, : © good or ill. Lick, 
It is uſed by Temple for that coneeit 2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by Infinue- 
-Phich makes a man think himſelf equal tion. Sbake}, 
to things above him. 3. To inform ſecret! 'Sbate}y, 
freie. a. ¶ ſuffcienz, Latin]  SPGGE'STION. / (Nom ſugęeft.] Pr. 
Equal to any end or purpoſe ; enough; pate hint; Intimation z infinvation ; ſe- 
ent z not deficient. Lizke; Swift, ' eret notification. *  Shakeſ>, Ink 
2 aVfied for” any thing by fortune or TO SU'GGILATE.' v. a. E ſuggitls, Lit, 
ebe . Sbateſprare. To beat black and blue; ; to make lividty 
SFE. 4d. [from fuffcient.] a bruiſe. Wiſena, 
To a ſufficient degree; enough. * Rogers, SUICIDE. 1 ee Lat.] Self. mu. 
> eee (French. ] Exceſs; plen- der; the horrid crime of defiroyipg one's 
' Spenſer, ſelf, Savoft. 
'To SU'FFOCATE. „ 4. Lee, Latin. ] © SUI ACT, 7. E ſouillage, French, ] Dri 
To'choak by exclafion, or interception o of alth Woti, 
3 Collier. SING. 5 The at of ſoaking throw 
0 9 8 F ſuffeeation, French; any thing. Bac 
The att of choaking ; the SUIT. . [ ſuite, Freneh, ] 
5 2 being N Chey ne . Aſet; a number of things correſpos 
e s. Icom ſffocate.] dest one te the other, ha 
"Havipg the power 10 ſchbak. ' Arbutbnot, 2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer at- 
MA WA £ U ſuffraganeus, | Latin. ] other. Dem. 
A biſhop confideret as ſupject to bie me- 3; Conſecution; ſeries ; regular order, Ja. 
tropolitan. Mie. 4. Out of Svr+s. Having no correſpet- 
= o' te: . . 4 Fager, Lene. 85 
— 2 ] To vote with ; to agree” if voice © 3˙ Retinue; compan , Stan, 
ith. Hale. 6. A petition ; an ab ſentreaty. 
-$UFFRAGE. . [ fuffrogium, Lat.] Vote; Shakeſpeare, Dem 
vdies 5 given” ib 2 8 int. . Confrhhip, 'Sbate)z, 
njon, — HS 8. Purſuit; profegation. * 8 pen 
Wegen de 21 wa, 1 9. EIn law. i is ſometimes put fo 
Agi | "the inſtanceof à cauſe, and ſometine 
2 1 frown, for the,edvfe itſelf dedured 1 in judgment. 
eren wre © [ ke - Ayliffe. Tay 
Operation of fumes el by 7 2 1. 70 T. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
s Vi les. : T6 fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe, 
| * . L emen le, 1 Sbateſtam 
; 75 + To be fitted toz to become. Dh 
"Fo Kt 50 e. uſur,. N To dreſs; to cſotge. bai 
n ern "ith es og expaniſt 55 fo Es SUIT. . * To agtee; to accord, Dry 


3 t or Font ſuf : Fepe. SUETABLE. a, ¶ from ſuit.] Fitting; . 
"wig wo, 4 e Poſe] f 901 B eable to. Tia 
b with any $UPTABLENESS. , I, [from ſuitable. ] Fre 
a neſs; agreeablene Glanville. South 
5 wich. is WHY or forevd, ©SUITAB Y* od." ſfrom" fuitable.] Apt 

"iy 3 ; according to, 
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8 I: 
butt” Covenant, (In law. 1 Is where- the 
anceſtor of one man has covenanted. with 
the anceſtor of another to ſue at his court, 
Bailey. 
SUIT Court. [In law. ] Is the court in 
which tenants owe attendance_ to their 
lord. f Bailey. 
SUIT" Service. [In law. ]. Attendance which 
tenants Owe. to. the court of their lord. 


Bailey. 
'TE | 
WT o } J, [from foi. 


t. One that ſues; a petitioner ; ; a ſuppli- 
cant, ; Hooker. Denham, Rene, 
2. A wooer; one who courts a miſtreſs, 

Watton, Pope. 


SUITRESS, . [from ſuiter.] A female 


ſupplicant. 0 Rmve:. 
SU'ECATED. 4. [ ſults, Latin] Fur- 
,rowed, | . 
SLL. ſc A plough. n worth, 
ri, a. a.. were 
1. Gloomily; angry; fuggithiy diſcon- 
tented. Clarendon. 
2. Miſchieyous ; malignant. Dryden, 
3. Intractable; obſtinate. Tillotſon. 


4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy ; diſma?, Pope. 
5. Heavy 3 doll; forrowful. , Shateſp. 
SU'LLENLY. af. from ſullen.] Gloomi- 
ly; malignantly; intractably. More. 
SULLENNESS. /. [from ſullen.} Gloo- 
— moroſeneſs ; ſluggiſh anger; ma- 

| Donne, 

60 a. 4 Moroſe temper; gloomi- 
. neſs of min hakzſp. 
SU'LLIAGE. ſ. [from ſully,] Pollution; 
filth 5 ſtain of dirt; foulneſs. Gov. of T. 


= 50 


| To SULLY, v. a. [ fouiller, Fr.] To ſoil ; 


to tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot. Roſe. 
SU'LLY. . [from the verb, ] Soil; tar- 
niſh ; ſpot. 22 diſon. 


SULPHUR. . [Latin.] Brimſtone. Milton. 


SULPHU-REOUS. 1 4. [ ſelpbureus, Lat.] 
SU'LPHUROUS, Made of brimſtone ; 

having the qualities of drimſtone; con- 
taining ſulphur, Newton. 


. SULPH 'REOUSNESS. . [from ſulphu- 


..reous, ] The ſtate of being ſulphureous. | 


 SU'LPHURWORT. /. The fame with 


r nn > 


"TPFHURY. a. [from 7. partak - 
| : pe of ſulphur. N 


SULTAN. J. LArabick.] The Turkiſh 


. emperour, Shakeſp. 
SL TAN A. ＋. [from "falran] The 
1 10 


queen of an Eaſtern em- 
Cleveland. 
8001 "LTANRY. 7 [from ſultan.] An Eaft- 
con. 
$ÞLTRINESS. from ſuhkr The 
kate of * A 4 5 hy 


SU'LTRY. a, Hot with  retlilaſis z. 
hot and cloſe; hot and'cloudy, San. Add. 

SUM, /. [ ſumma, Latin. 

1. The whole of any thing; many pars 
ticulars aggregated to a total. Hookers 
2. Quantity of money. Shakeſp.. 
3. Compendium abrigginet 3 the whole 
abſtracted. "Hooker. 
4. The amount; the reſult. of reaſoning. 
or computation, Tillotſon. 
5. Height ; completion. 

To SUM. v. a. [| ſommer; French. 
1. To compute ;; to collect particblars in- 
to a total. Bacon. South; 
2, To compriſe; to comprehend; to 
collect into a narrow compaſs, Pi der. 
3. To have feathers full growh, Milton, 

SU MACH. TREE. J. The flowers are uſed 
in dying, and the branches for tanning, 

in America. Miller. 

e a, [from am.] Not to be 

mputed. Pope. 

SUMMARILY. i [from ſummary.] 
Briefly y; the ſhorteſt Way. Hooker, 

SU'MMARY. a. Short; brief; compenglion?; 
wo iff, 

SUMMARY. . [from the adj. 185872 
dium; abridgment. Rogers, 

has nl Jo [rumen, Saxon; ſemer; 

ute 
1. The feaſon in whick the ſin artives af 
the hither ſolftice. Shakeſps 
2. The principal beam of a floor. 


Motton. Herbert; 


To SUMMER, . u. [from the noun, ] 
To paſs the ſurnmer, TIſaiahs 
To SUMMER. v. a; To keep warm. 
Sbaleſpearꝭ. 
SU/MMERHOUSE. he [from ſummer and 
bouſe.] An apartment in a garden uſed 
in the ſummer. t 4 
SU MMERSAULF. oubreſault, Fr 
SU'MMERSET. + A leap in 
which the heels are thrown we the 
head. 
SUMMIT. . — Latin, ** 
top; the utmoſt height. Sbaleſp. 
To SUMMON. v. a. [his Lat.] 
1. To call with authority 5 to . 
to appear; ; to cite, Bacon, Pope. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raiſe. 


Sbaleſp. 
SUMMONER. J. [from James.] One 
who cities. Shakeſpeare. 


SU'MMONS. f. A call of authority; ad- 
monition to appear; citation. Hayw, Milt. 
SU MPTER. /. [ ſemmer, French.; ſomaro, 
Italian. J A borſe that catries the cloaths 


or. furniture. Sbakeſp. Drycen. 
-SU!MPTION. /{. [from Sumptus, Latin. ] 
The act of le ; Taylor. 
6 D 2 SUMIP- 


Ai lion. 5 
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SUMPTUARY.. a. [ ſanptuarist, Latin. 
Relating to expence ; regulating the coſt of 
life. . 5 Bacon. 
SUMPTUO'SITY. f. [from ſumptuous. ] 
| Expenſiveneſs ; coſt lineſs. Raleigh. 
SU MPTUOUS. @. ¶ ſumpruoſus, from ſump- 

tus, Lat.] Coftly ; expenſive ; ſplendid. 
| Atterbury. 
SU'MPTUOUSLY. ad. from ſumprucus: ] 
Expenſively; with great coſt, Bacon. Stift. 


SU*"MPTUOUSNESS. ſ. from ſumpuous.] 


Expenſi veneſs; coſtlineſs. Boyle. 
SUN, /. [runne, Saxon; ſon, Dutch, ] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. Loc. 
2. A ſunny place; a place eminently 
warmed by the ſun, Milton. 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. X. Cbarlis. 
4. Under the Sun, In this world, A pro- 
verbial expreſſion. Eccluſ. 
To SUN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To inſo- 
late; to expoſe to the ſun. Dryden. 
SU'"NBEAM. ſ. [ ſun and beam.) Ray of 
the ſun. Shakeſpeare. South. 
SU'NBEAT. part. a, [ ſun and bear. ] Shone 
on by the ſun. Dryden. 
SUNBRIGHT. 2. | fun and bright, | Re- 
ſembling the ſun in brightneſs. Milion. 
SUNBU*RNING. ſ. [/n and burning.) The 
effect of the ſun upon the face. Boyle. 
SU"NBURNT. part. 4. | ſun and burne.] 
Tanned ; diſcoloured by the ſun. Cleave. 


_ SUNNCLAD. part. a. | ſun and clad.] Cloth- 


ed in radiance ; bright. 
SU NDAV. ſ. The day anciently dedicated 
to the ſun; the Cbriſtian ſabbath, Shak. 
To SU'NDER. v. a. [ryno>nian, Saxon. ] To 


art; to Tow ; to divide, Donne, Gran, + 


SUNDER. /. [runden, Sax. ] Two; two 
parts. Pſalms, 
SU'NDEW. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 


SU'NDIAL. /. [ ſun and dial. ] A marked plate 
e 


on which adow points the hovr, Donn, 
SU'NDRY. . [runden, Sax.] Several; 


more than one Hecker, Sanderſon. 


plaet, Miller. 
SU"NFLOWER, Little. ſ. ¶ beliantbemum, 
Lat.] A plant. Millar. 
SUNG, The preterlte and participle paſſive 
of Hing. ope. 
SUNK. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of ink. | Prior, 
SU'NLESS, 4. [from ſur.] Wanting ſon 
wanting warmth. Thomſon. 
SUNLIKE. 2. [fun and /ite.] Reſem- 
bling the fun. 2 heyne. 


SU'NNY. 3. [from ſun. 
1. Refembling the ſun; bright. —_— 
2. Expoſed to the ſun ; bright with the 


ſun. Addiſon; - 


3. Coloured by the ſun. Shakeſpeare, 
SUNRISE. . [fun and riſing, ] 
SUNRITSING, . { Morning ; the appear- 

ance of the ſun, Walton, Bentley, 


SUP 


SUNSET. /. [ſun and ſet.] Cloſe of the 
day ; evening. | Raleigh, Pepe, 
SUNSHINE. ſ. | fun and foine.] Action of 
the ſun ; place where the heat and lufire 


of the ſun are powerful, Clarendon, ' 
SU'NSHINY. a. © 

I, Bright with the ſun, Beyle, 

2, Bright like the ſun, * Spenſer, 


To SUP. v. a. [rupan, Sax, ſoepen, Dut,] 
To drink by mouthfuls ; to drink by little 
at a time, Craftaw, 

To SUP. v. 2. [ Pars French.] To eat 
the evening meal. Shakeſp. Tob. Dryd, 


To SUP. v. 4. To treat with ſupper. 


Shakeſpeare. Chapman, 

SUP. ſ. rs the verb.] A ſmall draught; 

a mouthful of liquour, - Swift, 

SUPER, in compoſition, notes either more 
_ another, or more than enough, or on 
the top. 

SU'PER ABLE. a. [ ſuperabilis, Lat. ] Con- 
querable ; ſuch as may be overcome. 

SU PERABLENESS. /. [from ſuperable.] 
Quality of being conquerable. 

To SUPERABOU'ND, . n. | ſuper and a- 
bound.) To be exuberant; to be ſtored 
with more than enough. - Heavel, 

SUPERABU'NDANCE. ſ. [ ſuper and abur- 
dance.] More than enough; great quan- 

tity. l | Woodward, 

SUPER ABU”NDANT. @. [ ſuper and abun- 
dant.] Being more than enough. Sroift. 

SUPER ABU'NDANTLY, ad. [ from ſupera · 
bundant.] More than ſufficiently, = 

15 Cheyne, 

To SUPERA*DD v. . [ ſuperaddo, Lat. 
To add over and above; to join any thing 
ſo as to make it more, ' South, 


SUPERADDVUTION, /. [ ſuper and additi- 


on.] 

1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe, 
| | Mere, 

Hammond. 


2. That which is added. 


SUPERADVENIENT. 2. | ſuperadvenien;, 
SU"NFLOWER. /. [corona felis, Latin. | A 


Latin, ] 
1. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 
ſomething. - More. 


2, Coming unexpectedly. 
To SUPERA*'NNUATE, v. @. ¶ ſuper and 
annus, Lat.] To impair or diſqualify by 


age orl ength of life. - Brown. 
To SUPERA'NNUATE, v. 3. To laſt be- 
yond the year, Bacon. 


SUPERANNUA'TION. ſ. [from ſuperan- 
nuate ] The ftate of being diſqualified by 
years, 


- SUPERB. 2. L Guparbee, Lat.] Grand; 


pompous; lofty; auguſt ; ſtately. 
SUPE'RB-LILY, ſ. [methonica, Latin.] A 

flower. 1 : 1 
SUPERCA*RCO..f, ¶ ſuper and cargo.] An 
officer in the de bebe = to ma- 
nage the trade, | | Pope, 
SUPER» 


SUP 


SUPERCELE'STIAL. a. ¶ ſuper and celeflial, 1 


Placed above the firmament, Raleigh. 
SUPERCI'LIOUS, 2. [from Supercthum, 
Lat.] Haughty; dogmatical dictatorial; 
arbitrary. South. 


SUPERCULIOUSLY. ad. [from ſupercilious. ] . 
Haughtily ; dogmatically; contemptuouſly, 
Clarendon. 
SUPERCVLIOUSNESS. 5 [from e Ae 
ous.] Haughtineſs; contemptuouſneſs. 
SUPERCONCE PTION. ſ. | ſuper and con- 
ception.] A conception made after another 
conception. Brown. 
SU e e- ee ſ. | ſuper and 
conſe quence, ] Remote conſequence. Brown. 
SUPE RCRE SCENCE. /. | ſuper and creſco, 
Lat.] T hat which grows upon another 
growing thing. Brown, 
SUPERE/MINENCE. } fe. [ ſuper and emi- 
SUPERE/MINENCY. 1 © neo, Latin.] Un- 
common degree of eminence. Ayliffe. 
SUPER E'/MINENT. a. ¶ ſuper and eminent. ] 
Eminent in a high degree. Hooker, 
To SUPERE'ROGATE. v. n. | ſuper and 
 erogatio, Latin.] To do more than duty 
requires. Cleaveland, 


SUPEREROGA'TION. 4 from ſuperero- 
gate.] Performance of more than duty 
requires. Tillotſon, 


SUPERE'ROGATORY. 2. [from ſuper- 
erogate,] Performed beyond the ſtrict de- 
mands of duty. Horuel. 

SUPERETXCELLENT. a. [| ſuper and ex- 
cellent.] Excellent beyond common degrees 
of excellence. Decay of Piety. 

SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. ſ. | ſuper and ex- 
dv agree Something ſuperfluouſly grow- 

Wiſeman, 

To SUPERFE/TATE. v. n. | ſuper and fæ- 

tus, Latin.] To conceive after conception. 
Grew, 


SUPERFET A!TION. fe | fuperfetatio, Fr.] 


One conception following another, ſo that 
both are in the womb together, FEFrown, 
SU'PERFICE, ſ. | fuperfice, Fr. ſuperficies, 
Latin, ] Outſide; ſurface, Dryden, 
SUPERFI'CIAL. 2. [ fuperficicl, Fr, from 

ſuperficies, Latin. ] 
1. Lying on the ſurface z not reaching be- 
low the ſurface. Burnet, Bentley. 
2. Shallow ; contrived to cover ſomething, 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. Shallow 3 not N 1 z 


= learhed. n. 
SUPERFICIA'LITY.. ſ. [from 2 J. 
The quality of being W Brown, 


SUPERFFCIALLY.: ad. [from ſuperficial, ] 
1. On the ſurface; not below the ſurface, 
2. Without penetration; ; without cloſe 
| heed, Milton, 
MN 5 going deep; without ſearch- 


Shakeſpeare. 
IN ERFICIALNESS. . fee fejwfilat 1 


\ 
S:D:P 
1. Shallowneſs; poſition on the ſurface. 
2. Slight knowledge; falſe appearance. 


SUPERFICIES. /. Leun. Outſide; ſur- 


face; ſuperfice. Sand 
SUPERFI'NE, a. [ ſuper and Fne.] 
nently fine. 
SUPERPFLU'ITANCE. /. [ ſuper and fluito, 
Lat.] The act of floating above. Breton. 
SUPERFLU'ITANT. a. 
. Latin. ] Floating above. Brown. 
SUPERFLUITY. 7 [ JuperPuite, French. J 
More than enough ; plenty beyond uſe or 
neceſſity. Shakeſpeare. Sucklinge 
SUPE/'RFLUOUS. a. L/ per and fluo, Let. 
Exuberant; more than enough; unnec 
ſary. Hooker. Roſcommon. 
SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS .. {from ſuperfluous. ] 
The ftate of being ſuperfluous. 
SU'PERFLUX, ſ. That which is more than 
is wanted. Shakeſpeare. 
SUPERHU”MAN, a. [| ſuper and bumanus,. 
Lat.] Above the nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, /. [ ſuper and 
impregnation. ] Superconception z gee: 
tation, 


SUPERINCU'MBENT. f. [| ſuper and in- 


cumbens, Lat.] Lying on the top of ſome- 


thing elſe, Weoodzvard, 
To SUPERINDU'CE. », a. [ ſuper and in- 
duco, Latin. ] 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething 
elſe. Locke. 
2. To bring on as a thing not originally 
belonging to that on which it is brought. 
Sour bb. 


SUPERINDU'CTION. ſ. [from ſuper and 


induce. ] The act of ſuperinducing. Sozth, 
SUPERINJE'CTION, /. [| ſuper and in- 
jection.] An injection ſucceeding upon an- 
other. Diek. 
SUPERINSTITU'TION, J. Þ ſuper and in- 
ſtitution.] [In law. ] One inſtitution upon 
another. Bailey. 


To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a. [ 4 and 14- 
to s | 


tend. ] To overſee; to overlo 
care of others with authority. 
Þacen. Vatts. 
SUPERINTE/NZENCE. } . [from ſuper 
SUPERINTE*NDENCY. and intend 
Superiour care; the aft of overſeeing wi 
authority, Grew. 
SUPERINTE'NDENT. ſ. | ſuperintendazy, 
Fr, from ſaperintend.] One who overlooks 
others authoritatively, Sulling fleet. 
SUPERIO'RITY. ſ. Pre- eminence; the 
quality of being greater or higher than an- 
other in any reſpect. Stilling fleet, 
1 a. | ſuperieur, Fr. ſuperior, 
Latin 
1. Higher; greater in dignity or excel- 
lence; preferable or preferred to another. 
Taylor, 
Newton, 


2, Upper; kigher locally. | 
| | 3- Frese 
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3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- SUPERSCRUPTION; fe [ ſuper and ſeriptis, 


__ quered. 7 Milton. 
E RIOUR. ſ. One more excellent or 

1 — 75 than another. 5 - Addiſon. 
SUPERLATTION. . [ ſuperiarho, Latin. 


Erxaltation of any thing beyond truth or 


| SUPER ATIVE; a. LIES Lat.] 


1. Implying or expreſfing the higheſt de- 
2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. | 
. Baton Glamenlls. South, 


 SUPE'RLATIVELY. ad. [front ſuperla- 


tive. 
1. 38 of ſpecch expteſſing the 
kigheft degfee. h Baton, 
2. In the higheſt degrees South, — 
SUPE'RLATIVENESS. . [from ſuper/a- 
tive. ] The ſtate of being in the higheft 


_ © » degree, 
SUPEREUNARE 2. [ſuper and luna, Lat. ] 


Not ſublunaty; placed above che moon. 


SUPERNAE. 4. | ſupertws, Latin: ]+ 
1. Having an higher poſition 5 locally 


above us-. | 
2. Relsting to things above; placed above; 
- celeftial. ” © Shakeſpeare. 


SUPERNATANT. . | fipornataris, Lat.] 


Swi above. le. 
. f- [tom ſupornzte, 


Latin. ] The act of ſwimming on the top 
of any thing. Bacon. 
SOPERN A'TURAL. 4. [ ſuper and natural. 
Bring above the powers of nature. 
K . TN Tillotſon, 
SUPERNA”TURALLY. ad. from ſuper - 
nur.] In 2 manner above the courſe 
© of power of nature. South, 
SUPERNU'MERARY. . [ ſuper 

'merus, Lat.] Being above a ſtated, a ne- 
-* ceffary, an uſual, or a round number, 
; 5 : CO Helder. 
SUPERPLANT. ſ. [ ſuper and plant.] A 
plant growing upon another plant. Bacon. 
To SUPERPO'NDERATE. v. a. | fnper 
and ponders, Latin.] To weigh over and 
above. Di# 


 - SUPERPROPO/RTION. /. 


ict, 
Tapes proc 
Portio, Latin,]J Orverplus over rege, 


- -SUPERPURGA'TION. . ¶ ſuper and pre 


. © gation, ] More purgation than enough, 


: | Wiſeman. 
SUPERREFLE'XION. , 1 ſpe? and re- 
Fexion.] Reflerion of an it Age reflected. f 

| | Bacon, 


- SUPERSA'LIANCY. / f ſuper and ſalio, 


Latin. ] The act of leaping upon any thing. 
|  Brown,* 


Fo SUPERSCRIBE. . 4. [ ſuper and ſcri- 
80, Latin, } To inſcribe upon the top or 
„„ "2 


” 
— 


and nu- - 


Addiſong.. 


Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſuperſeribing. | 
2 That which is written on the top or 
outſide. wy Suckling, 
To-SUPBRSE'DE.. v. 2. ¶ ſaper and ſedes, 
Latin.) To make void or inefficacious by 
- ſyperiour power; to ſet aſide. Bentley, 
SUPERSEDBAS, [It law.] 1s a wit 
which lieth in divers and ſundry caſes; in 
all which it fſignifies a command or requeſt 
to ſtay or forbear the doingiof that which 
in appearance of law were to be done, 
were it nat for the cauſe. whereupon the 
Vit is granted: for example, a man regu- 
larly is to have ſurety of peace againſt him 
of hom he will ſwear that he is afraid; 
and the juſtice required hereunto cannot 
deny him: yet if the party be formerly 
bound to the peace, in chancery or elſe- 
where, this writ lieth' to ſtay the juſtice 
from doing that, which otherwiſe he might 
not deny, _ | Cowel, Carew, 
SUPERSE'RVICEABLE. 8. [ fuper and ſer- 
viceable, Þ Over officious. Shakeſpeare, 
SUPERSTITION. ſ. [ ſuperflitio, Latin, } 
r. Unneceffary fear or ſcruples in religion; 
religion without morality. - Dryden. 
2. Falſe religion; reverence of beings not 
proper objects of reverence, Ati, 
3. Over-nieety ; exactneſs too ſcrupulous; 
SUPERSTITIOUS, a. [ ſuperflitioſus, Lat.] 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtitionz full of idle 
fanties or ſeruples with regard to religion. 
SIA ER ; Miltor, 
2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPER STITIOUSLY. ad. — ſuperfi- 
tious.] In a ſuperſtitious manner. Bacon. 
To SUPERSTRA'IN, v. 2. | ſuper and 
firain.] To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtreteh. 
Bacon. 
To SUPERSTRU'CT, v. a, [ ſuperfrudi, 
Latin,} To build upon any thing. 
25 ö a Hammond. 
 SUPERSTRU'CTION, /. from ſuperſftru#.}] 
An edifice raiſed on any thing. Denbam. 


- SUPERSTRU'CTIVE. 2. [from neee 


Built upon ſomething elſe. Hammoid, 
SUPERSTRU/CTURE. /. | ſuper and ftruc- 
tare, ] That which is raiſed or built upon 
fomething elſe. mie. 
SUPERSUBSTANTIAL. a. [ger and 
ſulantial.] More than ſubſtantial, 
SUPERVACANEOUS. a. ¶ ſupirwacancus, 
Lat.] Superfluous; needleſs ; unneceſſary ; 


_ ſerving to no purpoſe, Dit. 
SUPER VACA*NEOUSLY.- ad. [from the 
adjective.] Needleſsly. 


SUPERVACANEOUSN ESS. /. [from the 

_  adjeQtive, | Needleſſneſs. + 

"To, SUPERVENE. . n. ¶ ſupervenio, Lat.] 
To come as ap extranedus addition. 

18 5 Bentley 

SUPER» 


SUP 
SUPER VE/NIENT. a. [ ſuperveniens, Lat.] 


Added; additional, Hammond, 

SUPERVE'NTION. . [from ſupervene.] 

The act of ſupervening. 

To SUPERVI'SE. v. a. To * to 
overſee zi to intend, Can greve. 

SUPER VI'SOR. FT [from ſuperviſe.) An 


overſeer; an inſpector. Watts, 


To SUPERVYVE, v. . | ſuper. and vivo, 


Lat.] To overlive; to outlive. Clarke, 
SUPINA'TION. .. 1 'ſupination, F r. J The 

act of lying with the face upward. 
SUPY/NE, a. | ſupinus, Lat.] 


1, Lying with the face upward, Dryden. 


2. Leaning backwards with expoſure to 

the ſun. Dryden, 

3- Negligent ; careleſs ; indolent ; drouſy. 

Tatler. W, codtward, 

SU'PINE. g. ¶ ſupinum, Lat.] In Grammar 

a term ſignifying a particular kind of 8885 
bal noun. 


SuPTNELV. ad. {from ſupine. ] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Droufily z thoughtleſsly ;- indolently. 


Sandys. 
SUpTNENRESS. if [from ſupine, ] 
1. Poſture with the face upward. 
2. Drouſineſs; careleſſneſs; indolence. 


Swift, 
$UPI'NITY. J. [from Lr 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Careleſſneſs; indolence; thoughtleſs- 
neſs. Brown. 
-SUPPEDA/NEOUS. [ ſub and pes, Latin. ] 
Placed under the. feet. « Brown, 


SUPER. /. [ ſouper, Fr. See Sup.] The 


laſt meal of the day; the evening repaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. 


- SU'PPERLESS. 2. [from ſupper, ] Want-. 


ing ſupper 3 faſting at night, ' Pope. 


: To SUPPLANT.. Vs A. * and Planta, 


Latin. ] 
1. To trip up the heels. Milton. 
2. To diſplace by ſtratagem z to turn out. 
Sidney. 
ö 25 I diſplace ; to overpower; to force 
| Shakeſpeare. 


| SUPPLANTER. ſ. [from ſupplant. } One 


that ſupplants ; one that diſplaces. 
SUPPLE. a. [ ſoupls, French. ] 
1. Pliant ;- flexible, Milton, 
2. Yielding; ſoft 3 not obſtinate. Dryden. 
J. Flattering ; fawning; bending. Addiſ. 
4. That which makes ſupple. Shakeſpeare, 


To SUPPLE, v. a. 


1. To make pliant; to make ſoft; ; to make 
flexible. Arbutbnot. 
2. To make compliant. Locke. 
To SUPPLE. v. a. To grow ſoft; to grow 
pliant. Dryden. 
SUPPLEMENT. [ ſupplamentum, Lat.] 
Addition to any ; fling b * which its defects 
de ſupplied, ; Rogers, 


SUP 


SUPPLEMENTAL, 4. [from-ſu 

SUPPLEME'NTARY. ment.] one 
nal; ſuch as may ſupply the place of what 
is loſt. , Clarendon. 


e J. [ foupleſſes Fr. from ſup- 
_ Plaintneſ; ; flexibility; readineſs to take 


any farm. Bacon. 
2. Readineſs of company facility, 
h, 


oe 
SU'PPLETQRY. ſ. That which i is 70 fl 
up deficiencies. Hammond, 
SU PPLIANVT. a. | ſuppliant, Fr.] Entreat- 
ing ; beſeeching ; precatory, Dryden, 
-SU*PPLIANT. /. [from the adjeQtive. 1 An 
humble petitioner. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
SU“ PPLICANT. /. [from ſupplicate.] One 
that entreats or imploxes ith great ſub. 
miſſion. Rogers, 
To SU'PPLICATE. . . 1 fupplics, Lat.] 
To implore; to entreat; to petition ſub- 


miſſively. Audi ſan. 

SUPPLICA*TION. /. [from ſupplicate. 7 | 

1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty, 

Shakeſpeate, 

2. Petitionary worſhip ; the adoration of a 
ſuppliant or petitioner. 

Seilling fleet. Tillet an, 

To SUPPLY”. V. d. [ ſupples, Lat.] f 

1. To fill up as any deficiencies Noppen; 


_-, + _ 


Spenſer, 

2. To give ſomething wanted ; to yield ; 
to afford, den. 
3. To relieve, | Shakeſpeate. 
4. To ſerve inſtead of. .* Waller, 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 


Prior, ; 

6. To fill any room made yacant. Dryden. 

7. To accommodate ; to furniſh. Wotton. 
SUPPLY/. ſ. Relief of want; cure of defi. 

ciencies, 2 Cor, 
To SUPPORT. v. a. [| 1 French 5 

ſupportare, Ital.] 

1. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear pp. Dryd. 
2. To endure any painful without 
being overcome. Millon. 
3. To endure. Dryden. 
4. To ſuſtain; to keep from fainting. 


Milton, 

+ SUPP'ORT, /. [ ſupport, French, ] 

1. Act or po wer of ſuſtaining. *'  Lothes 

2. Prop; ſuſtaining power, PEE vs. 

3. Neceſſaries of life. 
Sb r ſupply. great, 

P PORTABLE. a. Fr. 

Tolerable; to be 2 3 FE, 
SUPPO*R TABLENESS. f. Ifrom ſupporta- 

ble. 1 The ſtate of being tolerable. 
SUPPOHRTANCE. 7 . {from Jupport.] 
SUPPORTA'TION. Maintenance; ſup- 
port Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
SUPPORT ER. . {from ſupport.] 1 
oc. 


1. One that rer 
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SUP 


- 8. Prop; that by which any thing is borne 


up from falling. Camden. 
3. Suſtainer; comforter. South. 
4. Maintainer; defender. South, 


SUPPO* er 5 [from fuppeſe.] That 


may be ſuppo ammon 
SUPPO'S AL. | "fri fuppeſe.] Poſition 
without proof; imagination; belief. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
To SUPPO'SE. v. @. | ſuppono, Latin. ] 

1. To lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument without maintaining 
the poß tion. Lscke. 
2. To admit without proof. Tillotſon. 
3. To imagine; to believe without exami- 
nation. 


SU PPOS E. /. Suppofition ; poſition without 
t; une videnced conceit. Dryden. 
SUPPOSER. . [from ſuppoſe] One that 

ſuppoſes, Shakeſpeare, 
SUPPOSI'TION. | i e French. 

Pofition laid down ; hypotheſis; imagina- 
tion yet unproved. Tillotſen. 


SUPPOSITYTIOUS. 0. [ fuppofritins, Lat.] 


Not genuine; put by a trick into the place 
or character belonging to another. Addiſ. 
SUPPOSITFTIOUSNESS. /. [from ſuppo- 
fititiozs.] State of being counterfeit, 
SUPPO'SITIVELY. ad. from ſuppeſe.] 
Upon ſuppoſition. amm 
SU PPOSITORV. . | fuppeſirorivm, Lat.] 
A kind of ſolid clyſter. Afrbutbrot. 


To SU'PPRESS. v. 4. [ ſappreſſas, Latin. 1 


1. To cruſh; to overpower; to over- 
wheim; to ſubdue; to reduce from any 
Kate of activity or 1 Davies. 
2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 


Brome. 

To in; not to let out. 
"Lg _ Shakeſpeare. 
IE 55 0 fe 1 fuppreſſien, Fr. g 


preffio, La 
1. The 25 of ſoppreſſing. | 
2. Not publication. Pope. 
SUPPRE'SSOR. ſ. from ſappreſi.] One 
that ſupprefies, cruſhes, or conceals. 
To SU'PPURATE. v. a. {from fs purit, 
Lat. ] To generate pus or matter. 


Arbuthnet, 
Ta SU'PPURATE. v. 2. To grow to pus, 
SUPPURA'TION. ſ. from fuppurete. } 


1. The ripening or change of the matter 
of a tumour into pus. Wiſemar, 
2. The matter ſuppurated. Sonth. 
S8UPPURATIVE. 3. [from ſugpurate.] Di- 
geſtive; generating matter. 
SUPPUTA'TION. . | fupputation, French; 
Jappato, Latin.] - Reckoning; account; 
calculation; computation, _ eft. 
Teo: SUPPU' TE. 2. 4. from Arko, Lat, ] 
To reckon ; $0 calculate. 


Milton. 
4. To require as previous to itſelf, Hale. 


- 8 
:nd. To SURCEA'SE. 5. #. [ ſur and e Fr. 


| SU R 

SUPRA. [Latin.] In 8 ſigni fies 
above, or before. 

SUPRALA'PSARY. 4. ra and lap. 
ſox, Latin. PO to the fall of 
man, 

SUPRAVU'LGAR. a. 75 ſupra and vulgar.] 
Above the vulgar. Collier, 

SUPREMACY, /. [from ſupreme.] Higheſt 
place ; e authority; ſtate of being 
fupreme, Hooker. Rogers, 

SUPREME. 4. [ ſupremes, Latin. ] 

1. Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in authority, 
Hooker, Milton, 
2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent, Dryden 

SUPRE'MELY.. 4d. - [from the adjedtive.] 
In the higheſt degree, Pope, 

SUR. | far, French, | In compoſition, means 
1 pan, or over and above. 

SU RADDITION, F. | fur and addition.] 
— to the name. 

| Shakeſpeare, 

SUR RAL. 4. . {from fare, Latin. ] Being in 
the calf of the leg. Wiſ:mar, 

SURANCE. ſ. [from ſure.] Warran: ; ſe- 
curity. - Shakeſpeare, 

To SURBA'TE. wv, 4. | folbatir, French, ] 
To bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; 
to haraſs; to fatigue. Clarenden, 

SURBE'T, The participle paſſive of ſurbeat, 


nſer, 


ceſſo, Lat.] 

1. To be at an end; to ſtop 3 to ceaſe ; 
to be no longer in uſe. Donne, 
2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer. 


. #Hooke, 

SURCEA'SE, v. a. To ſtop; to put to an 
end. Spenſer. 
SURCEA\SE. ſ. Ceſſation; ſtop. Hooler. 


SURCHA'*RGE, ſ. [ ſurcharge, Fr. from the 
verb.] Overburthen ; more than can be 
well borne, L' Efirange. 

To SURCHA'RGE. v. a. 1 Fr.] 
To overload; to overburthen. 

Knolles, Milton, 

SURCHA/RGER, /. [from ſurcharge. ] One 
that overburthens, ; 

SURCIVNGLE. ſ. | ſur and cingelum, Lat.] 
1. A girth with which the burthen is 
bound vpon a horſe. 

2. The girdle of a caſſock. Marel. 
SURCLE. f. | ſurculus, Latin.] A ſhoot; 
a twig; a ſucker, Brown. 
SU'RCOAT. . ¶Jurcet, old French.] A 

ſhort coat worn over the reſt of the dreſs. 

Camden. Dryden. 


SURD, a. | ſurdus, Lat.] 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
| Unheacd ; ; not perceived by the care 
, 4 Not expreſſed by any term. 
SURE. 44 feure, French. }] , 
3. Certain; unfziling; ifallible. Pſaln'. 
& Cers 
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| To SURGE, v. . [from ſurgo, m— To 
it 


SUR 


a. Cettainly doomed. Lecke, 
3. Conſident; undoubting z certainly kiow- 
ing. e Denham. 
4. Safe; firm; certain; paſt doubt or 
danger. Temple 

5. Firm; ſtable; not liable to failure. 
Noſcommon. 


6. To be Sure. Certainly. Atterbu ty. 
SURE. ad, ¶ ſurement, French, ] Certainly; 
without doubt ; doubtleſs, Shakeſpeare, 


SUREFO'OTED. 8. | fure and ſoot.] Tread- 


ing firmly ; not ſtumbling, Herbert. 
SURELY. ad. [from ſure. ] 
1. Certainly ; undoubicd!y ; without doubt. 
| : 5 Seuth, 
2. Firmly ; without hazard. 
SURENESS. ſ. [from ſure. ] Certainty, 
1 | edward, 
SURETISHIP. ſ. [from ſurety. ] The of- 
fic: of a ſurety or bondſman; the act of 


being bound for another. Soutb. 
SURETY, /. | ſurete, French. ] | 
1. Certainty; indubitableneſs. Gengſis. 


2. Foundation of ſtability ; ſupport, 
| Miltan. 
3. Evidence; ratification 5 confirmation. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
4. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecu- 
rity for payment. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Hoſtage ; bondſman ; one that gives ſe- 
curity for another, Herbert. Hammond, 
SURFACE. ſ. [ur and face, French. } Su- 
perficies 3 outſide; ſuperfice. Newton. 


W To SU'RFEIT. ©. 4. {from ſur and faire, 


French, ] To feed with meat or drink to 
ſatiety and fickneſs. Sb akeſpeare. 
To SURFEIT. v. a. To be fed to latiety 
and ſickneſs. Lute, Clarendon, 


SU'RFEIT. * . [from the verb.] Sicknels 


or ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs, 
Shakeſpeare. Ben. Fobnſon. Otroay. 


SU'RFEITER. ſ. [from ſurfeir.] One who 


Shakeſpeare. 


riots ; a glutton. 


SURFEITWATER. .. [ ſurfeit and Water. ]- 


Water that cures ſurfeits. Locke, 
SURGE. ſ. A ſwelling ſea; wave rolling 
above the general ſurface of the water, 
Samtiyt. 

on. 


ſwell ; to riſe high. Spenſer. 


| SURGEON. /, [Corrupted by converſation 


from chirurgeon. One. who cures by ma- 
nual operation, 


we | Taylor. 
SURGEONRY. ? 7 * chirurgery.] The 
4 


SURGERY. of curing by manual 
operation, Shane lg eure. 
SU RGV. a. [from ſarge.] Riſing in bil- 


lows. Po 


pe. 
| SURLILY. ad. [from ſurly.] In a ſurly 


3 
LIN ESS. f. [from ſurly.} Gloomy 
moroteneſs ; ſout anger, en Dr zdsn, 


SUR 
SU'RLING. ſ. {from ſurly.] A Toir mo- 
roſe fellow. Camden. 
SU RLVY. 4. [from run, ſour, Saxon. ] 
| Gloomily moroſe; rough; uncivil z ſour, 
1 — oh Dryden. Swifts 
To SURMISE, v. a. | ſurmiſe, French. ] 
Jo ſuſpet3 to imapine imiperfetitly ; to 
imagine without certain knowledge. 
„ Hooker, 1 Tum: 
SCRMI'SE. ſ. [ ſurmiſe, French.] Imper- 
fect notion; ſuſpicion. Hooker. Milton. 
To SURMO UNT. v. 2. ¶ ſurmenter, Fr. 
1. To riſe above. Ralei gb. 
2. To conquer; to overcome. Hayward, 
3. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. Milton. 
SURMOUN TABLE. a. {from ſarmaunt. 
Conquerable; ſuperable. N ©; 
SURMULLET. ſ. [mwgil, Lat.] A fort of 

fiſh 1 


3 F Ainſevorthy 
SU'RNAME. .{. [ ſurnom, Fr.] 

1. The name of the family; the name 

- which one has over and above the Chriſtian 


name. Naos. 
2. An appellation added to the original 
name. . Shakeſpeare. 


To SURNAME, v. a. ſurnemmer, Fr. 
from the noun.] To name by an appella>- 
tion added to the original name. Millen. 


To SURPA'SS. v. a. ſurpaſſer, French. 1 


To excel; to exceed; to go beyond in ex- 
cellenn e. | Dryden. 
SURPA'SSING, part. a. [from ſurpaſs. 1 
Excellent in an high degree. Fog 7 * 
SU'RPLICE. ſ. [ur pelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſuper 
pellicium, LIT white garb which tha 
- clergy wear in their acts of miniſtration. - 
SU'RPLUS, 7. [ fur and plus, Fr.] 
SCRPLU SAGE. & A ſupernumerary part ; 
overplus; what remains when uſe is ſatis- 


fied. | Bey lr. 


SU 'SAL.. , * 
SURPRISE. J (/orPriſes French. 
1. The act of taking unawares; the ſtate 
of being taken unawares. Worn, 
2. Sudden confuſion vr perplexity. h 
To SURPRISE, . a. {| ſurpris, Fr.] 

1. To take unawates; to fall upon — 
ectedliy. a Ben. ons 

1 Lo aftonith by ſomething —— 
„„ TL EHrange. 
3. To confuſe or perplex by ſomething 
7:40en, ilton. 
SUR PRI'SING, part. a. Wonderful; raiſe 
ing ſudden wonder or concern. Addiſen. 
SURPRI'SINGLY, ad. [from ſurprifing. J 
To a degree that raiſes wonder; in a man- 
ner that raiſes wonder. Addiſon. 

SU'RQUEDRY. . Overweening z pride. 
Sp-nſer. Donne. 
SURREBU'TTER. /. {In law.] A ſecond 
rebutter; anſwer-to a tebutter. 151 
e . SUR- 
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SUR 


SURREJOPNDER. ( { ſurrcjindre, Fr. 
E 


{ln law.] A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's 
action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of the de- 
ſendant. a % wa 5 
To SURRE'NDER, V. . [ ſurrendre, d 
French. ] | | 
2. To yield up; to deliver up. Hooker, 
2. To deliver up an enemy. Fairfax. 
To SURRENDER. v. », To yield; to give 
one's ſelf up. Glanville, 


SURRENDER. 


Sun RE DNT. 7, (from the verb.] 
1. The act of yielding. Woodward. 
2. The act of reſigning or giving up to 

Clarendon 


another. ; 0 

1 1 — 2 Sur- 
iſe; ſudden and unperceived invaſion. 

n Hammond. 


SURREPTTTIOUS. a. 5 Lat.] 


Done by ſtealth; gotten or produced frau- 

dulently. Brown; 

SURREPTITIOUSLY, d. {from ſurrep- 

cicious.] By ſtealth; fraudulently. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To SURROGATE. . . [ jurrogo, Lat.] 
To put in the place of 


SURROGATE. f. { ſurregarus, Lat.] A 


deputy ; a delegate; the deputy of an ec- 
clefiaſtical judge. | 
To SURROUND. v. 4. [ ſurronder, Fr.] 
To environ; to encompaſs; to encloſe on 
all ſides. Milton. 
SURSO'LID. [Ia algebra.] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root, | 
SURTOU'T.- 7 [French,]J A large coat 
- worn over all the reſt. Prior. 
To SURVENE. v. 3. [ ſurvenir, Fr.] To 
ſupervene; to come as an addition. Harv. 
To SYRVE'Y. . 8. ¶ ſurvecir, old French. ] 
1. To overlook ; to have under the view. 
| Milton. Denham. 
2. To overſee as one in authority, 
Dryden. 


3. To view as examining. 

SURVEY'. f. [from the verb.] View; 
proſpect. Milton. Denham, Dryden, 

SURVEY'OR. /. {from ſurvey.].. 
1. An overſcer; one placed to ſuperintend 
others. 5 1 Bacon. 
2. A meaſurer of land. Arbuthnor, 

SURVEY'ORSHIP. . {from ſurveyor. ] 
The office of a ſurveyor. 


To SURVIEW. v. 4. I fir vit, old Fr.] 


To overlook ; to have in view. Spenſer, 
To SURVIVE. ». n. | ſuperive, Latin.] 
. To live after the death of another. 


r. | Des bam. 

2. To live after any thing. 

ano + SpSſer. Dryden. Watts, 
13. Ta remain alive. PET Pope. 


To SUR VIVE. v. 4. To outlive, 
22 4 Shakeſpeare, 


SUS 


SURVYVER. ſ. [from ſurvive.] One who 
outlives another. Denbam, Swift, 
SURVFVERSHIP. /. [from ſurviver.] The 
_ tate of outliving another. Aylife, 
SUSCEPTIBILITY. f. [from ſaſceptible.] 
Quality of admitting ; tendency to admit, 
Hale, 
SUSCE'PTIBLE. a. Capable of admitting, 
SUSCE'PTION. /. [ ſuſceptus, Latin.] Act 
of taking. Ayliße. 
SUSCE'PTIVE. a. [from ſuſceptus, Latin.] 
Capable to admit. Watts, 
SUSCUPIENCY. g. [from ſaſcipient.] Re- 
ception; admiſſion. 7 17 
SUSCIPIENT. /. { ſuſcipiens, Latin. ] One 
who takes; one that admits or receives, 
To SU'SCITATE, v. 3. [ ſuſcicer, French; 
feſcite, Lat.] To rouſe; to excite. 
| Brown, 
SUSCITA'TION, f. | ſuſcitation, Fr. from 
ſuſcitate.] The act of roufing or excit- 


Ng, 

To SUSPECT, . a. ¶ ſuſpectum, Latin.) 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear an! 
jealouſy what is not known. Millar. 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Locke, 

3- To hold uncertain. Addiſes. 
To SUSPE CT. v. z, To imagine guilt. 
Shakeſpeare, 


SUSPECT, part, 4. [ ſuſpe&, Fr.] Doubt- 
u EI 


. Glanville, 
SUSPE*CT. /. Suſpicion. Sidney. Suckling, 
To SUSPE'ND. v. @. ¶ ſuſpendre, French; 

Suſpends, Latin. ] 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any 
thing, Donne, 
2, To make to depend upon. Tillotſer, 
3. To interrupt; to make to flop fora 
time, : Denban. 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding, 
= Shakeſpeare. Fairfan. 
5. To debar for a time from the executica 
of an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 
- Sanderſon, Swi! 
SUSPE'NSE. ſ. | ſuſpenſus, Lat.] 
1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 
termination, Hooker, Locle. 
2. Act of withholding the 1 | 
* fs 
3. Privation for a time; impediment for 2 
dime. ; 
4. Stop in the midſt of two 1 + - pope 
opts 
_ SUSPE!NSE. a. [ ſuſpenſus, Lat.] 
1, Held from proceeding. Triton, 
2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. 
5 | Millor. 
8 as Je [ ſuſper/ion, Fr. from ſue 
end, | 
* Act of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any 1 
a | = 4 


SUTURB. / Le, Latin] 


SU. 
4. Act of withholding or balancing the 
« laterruption; temporary ceſſation, 
, + : Clarendon. 
SUSPE'NSORY, . [ ſuſpenſoire, Fr. ſuſ- 
penſus, Lat.] That by which a thing 
hangs. Ray. 
SUSPI'CION. /. [ ſuſpicio, Lat.] The act 
of ſuſpecting; imagining of ſomething ill 
without proof. Milton, 
SUSPI'CIOUS, 4. | ſuſpicioſus, Lat.] 
1. Inclined to ſuſpect; inclined to i 
ill without proof. 
2, Liable to ſuſpicion; giving reaſon to 
imagine ill, _ "Hooker, Brown, 
SUSPI'CLOUSLY. ad. [from ſuſpicious. ] 
3 With ſuſpicion. ; 
2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion, Sidney. 
SUSPYCIOUSNESS. ſ. [from ſaſpiciout.] 
. Tending to ſuſpicion. Sidney. 
SUSPIRA'TION. ſ. [ ſaſpiratio from 41. 
piro, Latin.] Sigh; act of fetching the 
breath deep. More. 
To SUSPI'RE. v. a. ¶ ſuſpiro, Lat.] 
1. To ſigh; to fetch the breath deep, 
2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to mean only, 
to begin to breath. Eh 
To SUSTAIN. v. @. ¶ ſsftineo, Lat.] 
1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. More. 
2. To ſupport; to keep from ſinking under 
evil. Holder. Tillotſon, 
3. To maintain; to keep, Davies, 
4. To help; to relieve; to aſſiſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
6. To bear; to endure. Milton. 
6. To bear without yielding. Walter, 
7. To ſuffer; to bear as inflicted. 
Shakeſpeare, 
SUSTAI'NABLE. a. { ſouftenable, Fr. from 
| fuftain. ] That may be ſuſtained. | 
SUSTAINER. ſ. [from ſuftain.] 
1. One that props ;z one that ſupports, 
2. One that ſuffers ; a ſufferer. Chapman, 
SU'STENANCE. ſ. Þ ſoaftenance, Fr. 
1. Support; maintenance. Addifon. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. Temple. 


SUSTENTA“TION. , {from fuſtente, Lat.] 


1. Support; preſervation from falling. 


2. Support of life; uſe of victuals. 
7 ; : Br Tn, 
3. Maintenance. > Bacon. 


SUSURRA'*TION, ſ. [from ſaſurro, Latin. ] 
Whiſper ; ſoft murmur. | 

SU'TLER. . (| foeteler, Dutch; ſudler, 
German.] A man that ſells proviſions. 

1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, parti- 


cularly wounds. Sbarp. 
2. Suture is a particular articulation. 


| Sui ney. 


Sweft. 


Boyle. . 


S WA Pe 
SWAB. /. [ ſwabs, Swediſh.] A kind of 


mop to clean floors. 


To SWAB, v. a. [rpebban, Saxon. To. 
Shelvack 


clean with a mop. . 
SWA'BBER. {, [ ſwadbber, Dutch. ] A ſweeper 
of the erg 17 | J | Dentis, 
To SWA'DDLE, v. . [Irre dan, Saxon, J 
1. To ſwathe ; to bind in cloaths, gener- 
ally uſed of binding new-born children. 


| Sandyt. 

2. To beat; to cudgel. _ Hudibras, 
SWA DDLE. g. [from the verb.] Cloaths 
bound round the body. Auauliſin. 
SWA DDLINGBAND. ſ. [from fwad- 
SWA'DDLINGCLOATH. d.] Cloath 


SWA'DDLINGCLOUT, wrapped round 
a new-born child, Shakeſpeare, 
To SWAG. v. n. [713an, Saxon.] To fink 
down by its weight; to lay heavy. Orzwoy, 
To SWA*GGER. wv, n. Ire zan, Sax. ] To 
bluſter; to bully; to be turlwlently and 
tumultuouſly proud. Tillotſon. Collier. 
SWA*GGERER, ſ. [from Car eg A 
blyſterer ; a bully ; a turbulent noiſy fel- 
low. Shakeſpeare. 
SWA'GGY. @. [from ſrwag.] Dependent 
by its weight. roWns 
SWAIN, ſ. I[rpain, Saxon and Runick, } 
1. A young man. : enſer. 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſband- 


5 A paſtoral youth. 
SWALNMOTE, F. A court touching mat- 
ters of the foreſt, kept by the charter of 
the foreſt thrice in the year. Comvel. 
To SWALE. J v. @. [rpelan, Saxon, to 
To SWEAL. indie To waſte or blaze 
away; to melt, 

SWA'LLET. ſ. Among the tin-miners, 
water breaking in upon the miners at their 
work, 

SWA'LLOW. ſ. [rralepe, Saxon.] A ſmall 
bird of paſſage, or, as ſome ſay, a bird 
that lies hid and ſleeps in the Winter.. 

More, 

To SWA'LLOW. v. a. [rpelzan, Saxon; 
ſtoelgen, Dutch. ] | 

1. To take down the throat. Locle. 
2. To receive without examination, Locke, 


3. To engroſs z to appropriate. Pope, 


4. To abſorb; to take in; to fink in any 


abyſs ; to engulpb. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To devour ; to deſtroy. Locke, 
6. To be loſt in any thing; to be 2 


x ab. 
SWALLOW. ſ. [from the verb.] The 
throat z voracity. 75 South, 


SWA'LLOWTAIL. J. A ſpecies of willow. 


Bacon. 


SWA'LLOWWORT. [. A plant. 
SWAM. The preterite of ſzv:m. * 
SWA MP. /. ¶ ſt,anp, Swediſh.] A marſh; 


a bog z a fen. 
6 E 2 SWA MPT. 
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SWA 
Manier. 4. [from ſwamp.] Bogy; 


Thomſon, 


ht» 6 Irren, Saxon; ſuan, Daniſh ; 
Fwaen, a 

3 that has a long and very ſtraight neck, 
and is very white, excepting when it is 
| young, Its legs and feet are black, as is 
its bill, which is like that of a als. bur 
ſomething rounder, and a little hooked at 
the lower end of it. Swans uſe wegs like 
fails, which catch the wind; fo th they 


are driven along in the water. It was con- 
tecrated to Apollo the god of mufick, be 


cCauſe it was ſaid to ſintz melodiouſiy when 
it was near expiring; a tradition generally 
received, but fabulous, Shakefp, Locke. 


SWANSKIN, ＋ [ſwan and fin.) A kind 


of ſoft flannel. 
SWAP. ad. Haſftily; with haſty violence: 
zs, he did it frog ap. 
To SWAP v. a. To exchange, 
SWARD. ſ. { ſward, Swediſh, ] 
1. The kin of bacon. 
- 2. The ſurface of the ground, A. Philips, 
WARE. The preterite of ſwear. 
SWARM. ,. [rpeapm, Sax. bern, Dutch. 
1. A great body or number of bees or other 
ſmall animals. | - Dryden. 
2. A multitude} a crowd. eee. 
To SWARM. v. . [rye anman, Saxon; 


- ſwermen, Dutch.] 


1. To riſe as bees in a body, and quit the 


hive. Dryden, Gay, 
2. To appear in multitudes; to croud; to 
throng. A. lion. 
3. To be crouded ; to be over- run; to be 
thronged. Hodel. 
4. To breed multitudes. Milten. 


SWART. 7 arts, Gothick ; rp; ant, 
SWARTH. I Saxon; ſwart, Dutch. 
1. Black; darkly brown ; ; tawney. 


Spenſer, 
2. In Milton, gloomy; waligpant. 
T o SWART. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
blacken; to duſk, Brown, 
sa THILY. ad. [from feoanthy. J Blaek- 
ly; doſkily; tawnily. 
SWA'RTHINESS. . [from froarthy. ] 
Darkneſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. 


SWA'RTHY. a. [See SwaxT,} Dark of 


complexion ; black ; car; taw ney. 
X Roſcommon, 


WASH. . [A cant word. ] A figure, whoſe 


cixcumference i; not round, but oval; and 
whoſe moldings lie not at right angles, but 
oblique to the axis of the work. Maron. 


To SWASH, v. n, To make a great clatter 


dr none. Shabeſpeare, 
SWA*SHER. f. from ab.] One who 


makes 2 ſhow of valour or force, —_— 7 


SWATCH, |. A ſwathe. ' 
SWATH. ;. [de, Dutch. ] 


teh. ] The ſwan is a large w ater- | 


S WE 


1. A line of graſs cut down 1 the mower, 
Fuſſer, 
2. A continued quantity, State ſpeare. 
A band; a filkt, Addi ſon. 
To SWATHE, v. a. To bind as a child 
with bands and rollers. Abbot, Prior. 
To SWAY. v. a. [ ſchweben, German, to 
move.] _ 
1. To wave in the hand z to move or wield 
with facility. Spenſer. 
2. To biaſs; to direct to either ſide. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To govern; to xule; to overpower ; to 
influence. Milton. Dryden. 
To SWAY. . 5. 
1. To hapg heavy; to be drawn by weight, 


Bacon. 

2. To have weight x ; to have influence. 
Hooker, 
2. To bear rule; to govern, Milton. 


SWAV. . [from the verb.] 


i. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. 


Milten, 
2, Any thing moving with bulk and POW = 
er. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Power; rule; dominion, = Heoker, 
4. Influence; direction. Dryden. 


To SWEAR. v. n. preter. ſtonre, or ſcvare, 
part, paſſ. ſtvern. T ye ian, Sax. fruceren, 
Dutch. 

1. To obteſt ſome ſcperiour power; to 


utter an oath. Tickell, 
2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. 
Peactar. 


3. To ęive evidence upon cath, Shakeſp. 
4- To obteſt the great name profanelx. 


Tillotſen. 
To SWEAR. ». 4 
1. To put to an oath. Dryden, 
2. To declare upon oath, 
3- To obteſt by an oath. Shakeſpeare, - 


SWE*ARER. ſ. [from fwear.} A wretch 
who obteſts the great name wantonly and 
profanely. Herbert. Swift. 

SWEAT. ſ. frpear, Sazon; feet, Dutch. 
7. The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or Jabour. | p Boyle. 
2. Labour; toil; drudgery. Denham. 
3. Evaporation of moifture. = Mortimer. 

To SWEAT. v. . preterite Seer, feveated,z 3 
participle paſſ. feweater. 

1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or 

| Jaboun: „„ Shakeſpeare, Coxvhey, 

2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. Malle. 

To emit moisture. Hartimer. 
To SWEAT, v. a. To emit as ſweat. - 


Dryden. 
SWEA'TER. /. . [from TY One who 
{weats, 
SWEA TV. <> m Sor 
295 Covered wi twenty n:orft 10 ſweat. 
Re Milgn. 
2. Con- 


' SWEE/PNET. f. 


SWE 


. Conſiſting of ſweat. Car ift. 
3. Laborious; toilſome. Prior. 
To SWEEP. v. a. Iypapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To drive away with a beſom. 
2. To clean with a beſom. Luke. 
3. To carry with pomp. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 


violence. Kuolles. Fenton. 
5. To paſs over with celeritya and force, 

6. To rub over. Dryden. 
7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. 

To SWEEP. v. n. 
1. To pals with violence, tumult, or ſwift- 
neſs, 8 : Shakeſpeare. 
.2. To paſs with pomp; to paſs with an 
: equal motion. | Shakeſpeare. 


To move with a long reach. Dryden. 


SWEEP, f. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of ſweeping, 

2. The compaſs of any violent or continued 

motion. Philips. 
3. Violent deſtrution, Graunt. 

4. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 


net that takes in a great compaſs. 
"3 SEE TW Camden. 
SWEE STARKE. 5 [ feweep and ſtabe.] A 

man that wins all. Shakeſpeare. 
SWEE'PY. a. {from fweep.] Paſſing with 

great ſpeed and violence, Dryden, 
SWEET, a. [rye re, Saxon; ſer, Dutch. } 


1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe, Watts. 
2. Luſcious to the taſte. Dawes. 
3+ Fragrant to the ſmell. Walton. Gay. 
4. Melodious to the ear. Waller. 
5. Pleaſing to the eye. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not ſalt, Bacon, 
7 Not ſour. | Bacon. 
Mild; ſoft; gentle. Milton. Waller. 
9. Grateful; pleaſing. Dryden. 


10. Not ſtale; not ſinking: as, that meat 
i ſweet. | 


SWEET. /. 

1. Sweetneſs; ſomething pleaſing. 

5 Ben. John ſon. 
2. A word of endearment, Shakeſpeare, 


3. A perfume. 5 Dryden, 
SWEE'TBREAD. ſ. The pancreas of the 
ealf, f | Harvey. Swift, 
SWEE'TBRIAR. ſ. [ fweet and bziar.] A 
fragrant ſhrub. Bacon, 
SWEE”TBROOM., f. An herb. Ainſw. 
SWEETCICELY. . [Myrrbus.] A pron 
Miller 


Pope. 


SWEE'TWILLOW, 


S E 
5. To make grateful or pleaſing. 


6. To ſoften; to make delicate. Dryden. 
To SWEE”TEN, v. n=. To grow ſweet. 


Bacon, 
SWEE'TENER. ſ. {from ſweeten.] 
1. One that palliates; one that repreſents 
. things tenderly, Swift, 
2. That which.contemperates acrimony. 
| 0 ; Temple. 
SWEE'THEART. ſ. [ ſweet and beart.} A 
lover or miſtreſs. Shakeſp. Cleaveland, 
SWEE'TING. ſ. [from ſweer. ] 
1. A ſweet luſcious apple, _ Aſcbam. 
2. A word of endearment. 
SWEE'TISH, @. [from ſweet. ] Somewhat 
ſweet, | Flyer. 
SWEE'TLY. ad. {from ſweet.] In a ſweet 
. manner; with ſweetneſs. - Swift, 
SWEE'TMEAT. ſ. [ feveet and meat.] De- 
licacies made of fruits preſerved with 2 
: te. 
SWEE'TNESS. ſ. [from fevcet.] The qua- 
lity of being det in ni 0 ſenſes. 
| Aſcham. Roſcommon. 


. SWEE'TWILLIAM. ſ. A plant. It is a 


ſpecies of gilliflower. 
J. Gale or Dutch 


myrtle, Miller * 


To SWELL. vv. 2. participle paſſ. ſwollen. 


- {rpellan, Saxon; fevellen, Dutch, ] 

1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to 
extend the parts. 7 Dryden. 
2, To tumify by obſtruction. 


Nebemiab. Dryden. 
3+ To be exaſperated, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To look big. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To protuberate. [ſaigh. 


6. To riſe into arrogance; to be elated. 


8. To grow upon the view. 
To SWELL. v. a. 

1. To cauſe to riſe or enereaſe; to make 

tumid. : | Shakeſpeare. 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. Atterbury. 

3- To raiſe to nce. Clarendon. 


SWELL. / {from the verb.] Extenſion of 
bulk, | Dryden. 
SWE'LLING. ſ. [from ſwell.) 
1. Morbid tumour. ' 5 
2. Protuberance ; prominence, Neroton. 
3. Effort for a vent. Tatler. 


To SWELT. v. 3. To puff in ſweat. Spenſ. 
To SWE'LTER. v. 2. To be pained with 
beat. ; Walton, 


ler. To SWELTER. v. a. To parch, or dry up 


To SWEE'TEN. v. 4. [from ſeecr. ] | 


1. To make ſweet. Swift, 
2. To make mild or kind. ' South, 
3. To make leſs painful. Addiſon. 
| + To palliate; to reconcile, Ir. 


with heat. | Bentley. 
SWE'LTRY. a. [from ſwelter.] Suffocat- 
ing with heat, | 


SWEPT. The participle and preterite of 


. T0 


Ben. Jobnſon. 


Sha leſpeare. 
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SWI 
To SWERD. v. 2. To breed à green turf, 
"os Mortimer, 
To SWERVE, v. 3. Lſwerven, Saxon and 
2. To wander; to rove. Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuf- 
tom, or duty. Hooker, Common Prayer. 
3. To ply; to bend. Ailton. 
4. To climb on a narrow body. Dryden. 
SWIFT. 3. [rpipr, Saxon.] 
2. Moving far in a ſhort time; 
feet; ſpeedy ; nimble. 3 


quick; 


2. The current of a ſtream. Walton. 
SWYFTLY. ad. {from fwift.) Fleetly ; 
7 nimbly. "as "Fl Prior. 
SWIFTNESS. /. Ft.] Speed; 
nimbleneſs; A Falch; — 


1 city; celerity. 


To [ fwige, Iflandick.] To 
SWIG. v. . ra, I ick. 0 
drink by large EE.” | | ] 
To SWILL. v. a. Crpilzan, ee 

x. To drink luxuriouſly and groſs ly 


S . 
2. To waſh; to drench. bilips, 
3. To inebriate. Dryden. 


SWIEL. . [from the verb.] Drink, luxu- 
riouſiy poured down. Mortimer. 

SW +. x . [from ſcoill.] A luxurious 
drinker | f 


To SWIM. v. u. preterite m, ſeoom, or 
. [xr p1mman, Sax. fwenrmen, Dutch. ] 
3. To float on the water; not to fink... 


. Bacon, 
- 2. To move progreſſively in the water by 
the motion of the limbs. Knolles, 


3. To be conveyed by the fiream. Dryden. 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy 
* motion. Smith, 
5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. Swift. 
6. To be floated.” | Addiſon, 
7. To have abundance of any quality; to 
flow. | | Milton, 
To SWIM. v, 4. To paſs by ſwimming. . 


SWIM, . [from the verb. The Wader 
of fiſhes by which they are ſupported in the 
water, 1 5 5 Crew. 

SWIMMER. ſ. im.] 
xr. One — may 4 acon. 
2. The ſwirmer is ſituated in the fore legs 
of a horſe, above the knees, and upon the 
inſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of 
the hind legs, a little below the ham: this 

art is without hair, and reſembles a piece 
of hard dry horn, Farrier Die, 


IWIMMINGLY. ad. [from ſwimming. ] 


Smoothly; without obſtruction. Arbuth, 


SWO 
SWINE. /. [ypin, Saxen; ſwyn, Duteb.] 
A hog; a pig. Shakeſprare. Pops, 
CN. . A kind of plant; 
truffles. 
SWI'NEHERD. .. [ry and hund, Sax. ] 
A keeper of hogs. Breome, 
SWI'NEPIPE. F. A bird of the thruth kind. 
To SWING. ». 82 Saxon. ] 
1. To wave to and fro hanging _—_ 
; le, 
2. To fly backward and forward on a ons, 
To SWING. v. a. preterite ſwang, ſwurg, 
1. To make to play looſely on a firing. 
2. To whirl round in the air. 
1 : | Bacon, Milton, 
3- To wave looſely. Dryden. 
SWING. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Motion of any thing hanging —_— 


C% 
2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe, 
3. Influence or power of a body put in mo- 
tion. Brown. 
4. Courſe; unreftrained liberty, Chapman. 
53. Unreſtrained tendency, Glanv. South, 
To SWINGE. v. 4. ſypinxan, Saxon. ] 
1. To whip; to baſtinade; to puniſh, A 
. 
2. To move as a laſh, Milton. 
SWINGE. /. [from the verb.] A ſway; a 
ſweep of any thing in motion, Waller, 
SWI'NGEBUCKLER. , I ſwinge andwuck- 
ler.] A bully; a man who pretends to feats 
of arms, h Sbakeſpeare. 
SWI'NGER. ſ. [from ſwing.] He who 
ſwings ; a hurler. 
SWINGING, @. {from ſwinge.] Great; 
huge. | L' Eftrange. 
SWI'NGINGLY. ad. [from ſwinging. ] 
Vaſtly; greatly. Saft 
To SWI NGLE. v. . from ſcving. ] 
1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 
2. To ſwing in pleaſure. | 
SWI'NISH. 4. | from fevine. ] Befitting 
ſwine ; reſembling ſwine ; groſs. Milton. 
To SWINK. v. n. [Tpinean, Saxon, ] To 
labour; to toil; to drudge. enſer. 
To SWINK. v. 4. To overlabour. Milton. 
SWINK. f. Irpinc, Saxon. ] Labour; toil; 
drudgery, © Spenſer, 
SWITCH. ſ. A ſmall flexible twig. i 
| Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
To SWITCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
laſh; to jerk.” * Chapman. 


 SWYVEL. ſ. Something fixed in another 


body ſo as to turn round in it, 
SWO BBER. ſ. [See Swan III.] 
1. A ſweeper of the deck. Dryden. 
2. Four privileged cards that are only in- 
cidentally uſed in betting at the game of 
whiſt. —_ 
SWO/LLEN. 7 The participle paſſ. of ſcvell. 
SWOEN, [ [ Parte So. 
SWOM, The preterite of ſwim, EP 
4 0 


SYTCAMINE. 


"SEL 


To SWOON. v. n. [appunan, Saxon. ] To 


ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation ; 
to faint.” Bacon. Prior. 
SWOON, .. {from the verb.] A lipothymy ; 
a fainting fit. i 
To SWOOP. v. a. [I ſuppoſe from the 


ſound.] : 
1. To fall at once, as a hawk upon his 
prey. | Dryden. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. Glanv. 


SWOOP. ſ. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird 
of prey upon bis quarry. L' Eftrange. 
To SWOP. v. a. To change; to exchange 
one thing for another. Dryden. 
SWORD. f. Irreond, Sax. ſroserd, Dutch. ] 
1. A weapon uſed either in cutting or 
thruſting; the uſual weapon of fights hand 


to hand. Broome. 
2. Deſtruction by war. Deuter. 
3. Vengeance of juſtice, £ 

4. Emblem of authority. Hudibras. 


SWO'RDED, a. [from ſword.] Girt with 
a ſword. Milton, 
$WO/RDER. ſ. [from ſword, ] A cut- 
throat; a ſoldier, Shakeſpeare. 
SWO RDFISH. /. A fiſh with a long ſharp 
bone iſſuing from his head, Spenſer. 
SWO'RDGRASS, ſ. A kind of ſedge; 
lader, | Ainſworth, 
SWO/RDKNOT. /. [ ſword and knot. ] Rib- 
band tied to the hilt of the ſword. Pope. 
SWO'RDLAW. /. Violence. Milton, 
SWO'RDMAN. . { feverd and man.] Sol- 
dier ; fighting man, Shakeſpeare. 
SWO'RDPLAYER. F. [werd and play.] 
Gladiator; fencer. Hakewill, 
SWORE, The preterite of ſwear. Milton, 
SWORN. The participle paſſive of ſwear. 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
SWUM. Preterite and participle paſſive of 


Milton. 


faoim, + 
SWUNG, Preterite and participle paſſive of 
feoing.. | Addiſon, 
SVB. a. [Properly fib; p1b, Saxon. ] Related 
dy blood. | Spenſer, 
SY'CAMORE. $ J A tree, 
mer. Walton. 


M. 
SY'COPHANT. /. [coxopaiing.] A flatter- 
er; a paraſite, Sidney. South, 
To SY'COPHANT,. v. 7. [cuxeparliw.] To 
play the ſycophant. Gov. of the Tongue. 
SYCOPHA/NTICK. a. [from ſycophant.] 
Flattering; parafitical, 
To SY!'COPHANTISE. v. 2. [from ſyco- 
t. ] To play the flatterer, ith, 
SYLLA'BICAL. a. [from ſy/lable.] Relat- 
ing to ſyllables ; conſiſting of ſyllables, 
SYLLA/BICALLY. ad. [from ſyllabical.] 
In a ſyllabical.manner, 
SY'LLABICK. 4. { ſy{db5que, French; from 
Jylable.] Relating to ſyllables, 


| SY!LLABLE, ſ. (ova ] 


-- 


SYM 
7. As much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel or one articulation, 


2, Any thing proverbially conciſe, 


Shakeſpeare. 

To SY'LLABLE, v. @. [from the noun. ] 
To utter; to pronounce; to articulate. - 
x JE Milton, 

SY'LLABUB. ſ. [Rightly Sittazus, 
which ſee, ] Milk and acids, Beaumont. 

SY"LLABUS. ſ. Ie. An abſtract; 
a compendium containing the heads of a 
diſeburſe. 

SVLLOGISM. /. 1 An argue 
ment compoſed of three propoſitions: as, 
every man thinks; Peter is @ nan; therefore 

; P eter thinks. , 

SYLLOGT'STICAL, a. [ ouMoprounis. 

SVLLOGTSTICX. 3 Retaining to a ty 
logiſm; conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm. Mats. 

SYLLOGTSTICALLY, ad. [from ſyllogiſ- 
tical, ] In the form of a ſyllogiſm. Lacie. 

To SY'LLOGIZE. v. n. [. To 
reaſon by ſyllogiſm. 8 atts. 

SY'LV AN. a. Woody; ſhady. Milton, 

SY'LVAN. ſ. [ fylvain, French.] A wood- 
god, or ſatyr. ; Pope. 

SYMBOL. /. 959 French; Fvgatoner, ] 
1. An abſtract ; a compendium ; a com- 
prehenfive form. | Baker, 
2. A type; that which comprehends in 
its figure a repreſentation of ſomething elſe, 

Brown. South. Addiſon. 

SYMRO'LICAL. 2. Ice. Repre- 

ſentative ; typical; expreſſing by ſigns. 
Brown. Taylor. 

SYMBO'LICALLY. ad. [from ſymbolical.} 
Typically ; by repreſentation. Taylor. 

SYMBOLIZA'TION. J. The ac of Im- 
bolizing ; repreſentation ; reſemblance. 

YMBOLIZE cf pmbol Te : 

To 8 OLIZE. v. a. { from .]}To 

have ſomething in common with 
repreſentative qualities, 
oy Bacon. Boyle, Howel. More. South. 

To SYMBOLFZE. v. a. To make repreſen- 
tative of ſomething, Brown. 

SYMME/TRIAN. /. [from Pro 
eminently ſtudious of proportion. Sidney. 

SYMME”TRICAL, 42. {from {ymmetry.]* 

- Proportionate ; having parts well adapted 
to each other, 

SYMME!'TRIST, ſ. [from ſymmetry.] One 
very ſtudious or obſervant of proportion. 

| | Wotton, 

SYMMETRY. /. [ed and ip. ] Adap- 
tation of parts to each other; proportion; 

harmony ; agreement of one part to ano- 
ther. Donne, Waller, More. Dryden. 


SYMPATHE'TICAL, 7 a. [ ſymparhetigue, 
SYMPATHE'TICE. French, ] Having 


mutual ſenſation 3 being affected by what 
happens to the other, - Feſcommen. - 
| SYM- 
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SYN 


SYMPATHE'TICALLY. ad. [from'fympa- 


rbetick.] With ſympathy ; in conſequence 


of ſympathy. 

To SY'MPATHIZE. v. n. [ ſympathiſer, Fr. 
from ympathy.] To feel with another; to 
feel in conſequence of what another feels ; 
to feel mutually. Milton. Locle. 

SY'MPATHY. /. > eager, Fellow- 
feeling z mutual ſenſibility ; the quality of 
being affected by the affection of another. 

South. Locke. 

SYMPHO'*NIOUS. a. {from ſymphony. ] Har- 
monious ;z agreeing in ſound. Milton. 

SY*'MPHONY. ſ. [ow and $w9.] Concert 

of inſtruments; harmony of mingled 

- ſounds, + Motton. Dryden. 

SY'MPHYSIS. ſ. [- and $vs. ] Symphy/is 
is meant of thaſe bones which in young 

children are diſtinct, but atter ſome years 

. unite and conſolidate into one bone. 

| Wiſcman, 


 SYMPOUSIACK. 2. {ouuneoziuani;.] Re- 


lating to merry makings. 
SY'MPTOM. /. [oupriaya.}] 

1. Something that happens concurrently 

with ſomething elſe, not as the original 

cauſe, nor as the neceſlary cfte&t. 

2. A ſign; a token, Swift. 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL. a. from Hmm. 
SYMPTOMA'TICK. Happening con- 

currently, or occafionally. Wijeman. 
SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. ad. {from ſymp- 

tomatical.] In the nature of a ſymptom, 
= Wiſeman, 
SYNAGO'GICAL. a. [from {ynagogue.] 

Pertaining to a ſynagogne. 
SY/NAGOGUE. /. fourz52y3.] An affem- 

bly of the Jews to worſhip. Goſpel, 
SYNALE'PHA. ſ. [omzxugh.] A contrac- 

tion or excifion of a ſyllable in a latin verle, 
dy joining together two vowels inthe ſcan- 
ning or cutting off the ending vowel : as, 
iP ego. - Dryden. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS. . e and aphgew.] 

A cloſe conjunction of two bones, Ii ſer. 
SYNCHONDRO'SIS. , (e and yo3;0-.] 
Fyncbondreſis is an union by griftles of the 

ſternon to the ribs. - Wiſeman. 


Arbutbnot. 


SYNCHRO'NICAL. 2. {-i» and yp. | 


Happening together at the ſame time. 
| : Boy e. 
SVYVNCHRONIS RI. . [> and . 
Concurrence of events happening at the 
ſame time. Habe. 


SY NCHRONOUS. a. [ and D. : 


Happening at the ſame time. 
SY'NCOPE. .. {ovyxont.] va 
1. Fainting fit. Wiſeman, 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting off 

port. | 
SY 'NCOPIST. ſ. {irom {nope ] Contrace 
tor of words. Spectlator. 


To SYNDICATE. , 3. (ei and sb.] 


STR 


To judge ; to paſs judgment on; to cen. 
ſure. Hakewi!!l, 
SYNDROME. ſ. [owpyui.] Concurrent 


action; concurrence. Glanville, 
SYNE'CDOCHE. ſ. [owm3exi.] A figure 
by which part is taken for the whole, or 
the whole for part. ' Taylor. 
SYNECDO'CHICAL. a: [from ſynecdoche.] 
Expreſſed by a ſynecdoche; implying a ſy- 
necdoche. Beyle. 
SVYVNNEURO SIS. f. [eb and wip:y.] The 
- connexion made by a ligament. Vi ſem. 
SY NOD. ſ. [eww3®O-.] 
t. An aſſembly, particularly of eccleſiaſ. 
ticks. Shakeſpeare. Cleavelard, 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Craſpaw, 


SY'N . : 
SYNO'DICK. ny. 
1. Relating to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a ſy. 
nod a Stilling fleet, 


2. Reckoned from one conjunction with 
the ſun to another. ; Locke, 
SYNO-/DICALLY. ad. {from ſynodical.] By 
the authority of a ſynod or publick aſſem- 
diy. Saunderſon, 
SYNO'NYMA, ſ. [Lat. owrwnpucg.] Names 
which fignify the ſame Wk 
To SYNO'NOMISE. v. a. from a 
To expreſs the ſame thing 1 — ore 
Camden. 
SYNONYMO'US, 4. [ fynonyme, French; 
leg.] Exprefiing the lame thing by 
different words. Bentley. 
SYNO'NYMY. ſ. [pwamryia.] The quality 

- expreſſing by different words the ſame 

things © 7-5 | 
SYNO'PSIS, ſ. [ovv0-[4;.] A general view; 

all the parts brought under one view, 
SYNO'PTICAL. a. [from ſynopfir.] Aﬀeord- 

ing a view of many parts at once. Evelyn. 
SYNTA'CTICAL. 4. {from ſynraxis, Lat.] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech, 
SYNTAX. , | 
SYNTA'Xis, | J Leb 

1. Aſyſtem; a number of things joined 
together, ; Glanvilk, 
2. That part of Crammar which teaches 
the conſtruftion of words. Stoife, 
SYNTIHIIE'SIS, [ [bitte.] The act of 
joining, oppoſed to analyſis. Nerotin. 
SYVNTHETICK. a. ſcurbrndg.] Conjoin- 
ing; compounding ; forming compoſition, 

; | | Watts. 
SY 'PHON, ſ. [cipzv.] A tub; a pipe. 
» Mortimer, 

ST RINGE. ſ. [o%zyt.] A pipe through 
which any liquor is ſquirted, Ray. 


To SYRINGE. v. a, [ſrom the noun, ] 


1. To ſpqut by a ſyringe, 


Wiſeman, 
2. To waſh With a ſyringe, a 


SY'RIN- 


$Y'RINGOTOMY, /. [oipiyt and v.] 


I The act or practice of cutting fiſtulas or 


hollow ſores, 
SY'RTIS. ſ. [Latin:] A quick ſand ; a bog. 
Milton, 


SY'STEM. ſ. [ovonua.] 
1. Any complexure or combination of ma- 
ny things acting together, 

2. A ſcheme which reduces many things 
to regular dependence or co-operation. 

3. A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order, 7 


Baker, 


TAB 
A conſonant, which, at the be- 
ginning and end of words, has 


| I always the ſame ſound, nearly 
approaching the 4; but before 


an i, when followed by a vowel; has the 


ſound of an obſcure 2: as, nation, ſalvation 3 


except when / precedes ?: as, chriſtiar, 


queſtion, 

TA'BBY. fe [tabi, tabino, Italian; frabir, 
French,] A kind of waved filk, 

TA'BBY. 4. Brinded ; brindled. 


act of waſting away. | 
To TA'BEFY. wv. n, [tabefacio, Latin.] To 


waſte ; to beextenuated by diſeaſe, Haro. 
'TA'BERD. ? fe. [rabertla, low Latin; a- 


TA'BARD. 1 Gard, Fr.] A long gown; 
a herald's coat, SE | 
TA'BERDER, ſ. [from taberd.] One who 

wears a long gown, | 
TABERNACLE, ſ. [tabernacle, Fr, taber- 


naculum, Latin, ] 


1: A temporary habitation; a caſual dwel- 


ling. Milton. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 
. Addiſon. 
To TABERNACLE, v. . [from the 
noun.] To enſhrinez to houſe, Jobn. 


 TA'BID, a. Wenn, Latin.] Waſted by 
Arbuthnet, ; 


diſeaſe z conſumptive. | 
 TA*BIDNESS. /. [from tabid.] Conſump- 
tiveneſs ; ſtate of being waſted by diſeaſe, 


TA'BLATURE. /. [from table.] Painting 


on walls or ceilings. 
TA'BLE. fe. [rabula, Latin, | 
1. Any flat or level ſurface, 
2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 
round, uſed for meals and other purpoſes. 
| Locke, Addiſon, 


818 _ 


„„ The perſons ſitting at table, 


Swift, 
Addiſon, © 
 TABEFA'CTION, ſ. [:abefacio, Lat.] The 


S andys . 


BYS 


SYSTEMA'TICAL. a. etc e.] Me- 


thodical; written or formed with regulat 


ſubordination of one part to another, 


Bentley. 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY. ad. In form of a 
ſyſtem. Boyle. 


SY/STOLE. . ole, Fr, avgoM. 
1. [In aba The . of the 
heart. b | Ray. 
2. In Grammar, the ſhortening of a long 
ſyllable; / ; 


TAB 
Shakeſps 
4+ The fare or entertainment itſelf ; as, 52 
keeps a good table, | 
5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing 
1s written or engraved, 

: Hooker, Davies. den. Bentley. 
6. A picture, or any thing that exhibits a 
view of any thing. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads. 
5 . Eveyln. 

8. A ſynopſis; many particulars brought 
into one view. . Ben. Johnſon. 
9s The palm of the hand, Ben, Jobnſon. 
10. Draughts; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
on ſquares. . ; Taylor * 
11. To turn the TAI EHS. To change the 
condition or of two contending 
parties. M's | 
To TABLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
board; to live at the table of another. 
| South, Felton. 
To TABLE. v. a. To make into a cata- 
logue ; to ſet don. Shakeſpeare. 
TABLEBEER. /. [table and beer, Beer 
uſed at victuals; ſmall beer. 
TA'/BLEBOOK. /. [table and book.] A book 
on which any thing is graved or written 
without ink. Shakeſpeare 
TA'/BLECLOTH., f. [table and eloth, ] Linen 
ſpread on a tabe. Camden. 
TA*BLEMAN, /. A man at draughts, 
| Bacon. 
TA'BLER, ſ. [from table.] One who boards. 
5 - Ainſworth, 
TA'BLETALK. ſ. [table and talk, } Con- 
verſation at meals or entertainments. 
| | Shakeſp. Dryden. Atterbury. 
TA'BLET. ſ. from table.] N 


I, A ſmall level ſurface, 
6 F | 2. A 


L' Eftrange, Dryden. 
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TAC 
2, A medicine ina ſquare form. Bacon. 
3. A ſurface written on or painted, Dryd. 
TA*BOUR. ſ. [tabourin, tabaur, old F. j 
A ſmall drum; a drum beaten with one 
ſick to accompany a pipe. Sbatbeſpeare. 
To TA'BOUR. v. #. [:a$orer, old French. ] 
To ftrike lightly and frequently. Nab. 


| TA'BOURER. /. [from rabeur.] One who 


beats the tabour. Shakeſpeare. 


A B5OURET. . [from' tabour.] A ſmall 


drum or tabour. Spect᷑ator. 
TA BOURINE.' ſ. [French.] A tabour; a 
ſmall drum. - Shakeſpeare, 
TA'BRERE. ſ. Tabourer. Spenſer, 
TA'BRET. ſ. A tabour, Geneſis, 

TA'BULAR. . [ rabularis, Latin.] 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſy- 

nopſes. 6 | 
2. Formed in ſquares ; made into laminæ. 
Wwadwward, 


To TA'BULATE. . 8. [tabulo, Lat.] To 


reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 
TA'BULATED. a. [tabula, Latin.] Having 
18 flat ſurface. Grew. 
TA'CHE. /. [from tact.] Any thing taken 
hold of; a catch; a loop; a button. Zx:d. 
TACHYGRAPH VJ. g. [ra and y24qw. ] 
The art or practice of quick writing. 
TA'CIT. 4. {tacite, Fr. tacitus, Latin. ] Si- 
lent; implied; not expreſſed by words. 
Bacon. Locle. 


TAQITLY, ad, [from rac] Stently; 


without oral expreſſion. Addiſon. Rogers. 


TACITU'RNITY, . { caciturnitas, Latin, ] 
_ _ Habitualfilence. 
To 'TACK. v. 4. [tacher. Breton, ] 
1. To faſten to an thing. _ 
8 erbert. Grew. Swift, 
2. To join; to unite; to ſtitch together, 
: | Dryden, Swwift. 
To TACK, wv. 3. [probably from tackle. ] 
To turn a ſhip. £#-:x0n. 7; emple, Addiſon, 


Tack. : (om the verb, ] 


L A mall nail. 


2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea, Dryden, 

3+ Ta bold Tacx, To laſt; to hold out. 
* a Te Tx ers Hudilras, | 
TA'CKLE, ſ. [tace!, Welſh, 5 


1. An arrow. 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. Butler. 
3. The ropes of a ſhip, | 


TATCK a, [from tackle, ] Made of 
ropes tacked toge 


2. Furnitpre of the maſt. FE 
4 Abbot. Bacon. Garth, 
2. Inſtruments of action. Walten, 


TA'CTICAL. } 4. Lale, rar; tac- - 
3 t#tgue, French. ] Relating 


TACTICX. 

do the art of ranging a battle. 

TA CT ICKS, 0 Craxlusz.] The art of rang- 
ing men in the field of battle, Dryden, 


Denne. Arbutbnot. 


Spenſer. Shateſp. Milton, Dryd. Addif. - 


ther. S 3 


" TACKLING. J. [from rackle.] 


— 


141 


TA'CTILE. a. Cracili, tactum, Latin. ] 
Suſceptible of touch. Hale. 

TACTFLITY..þ om taflile,] Percepti- 
bility by the touch. 

TA'CTION. ſ. [rafien, Fr. tafio, Latin. ] 
The act of touching. 13 : 

TA'DPOLE. ſ. ad, toad, and pola, a yeurg 
one.] A young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, con- 

fiſting only of a body and a tail; a por- 
wiggle. | Shakeſpeare. Ray, 

TA! EN, the poetical contraction of taten. 

TA'FFETA. /. [raffetas, Fr, raffetar, Span.] 

A thin ſilk. Shakeſpeare, 

TAG. /. [tag, Iſlandiſh.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a 
ſtring, 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

Mitgift. Shakeſpeare, L' Ffirange, 

To TAG. v. ma 4 2 

1. To fit any thing with an end: as, 6. 
tag à lace. 
2. To append one thing to another. Dryd. 
. To join: this is properly to tack. Swift. 
TA'GTAIL, ſ. ſtag and rail.] A worm 
which has the tail of another colour. 
Carew, Walton, 
TAIL: ſ. [rzxl, Saxon. ] SEL 
1. That which terminates the animal be- 
behind; the continuation of the vertebræ of 
the back hanging looſe behind. Vall. More. 
2. The lower part. | Deuter, 
3. Any thing hanging long; a cat-kin. 
a : : Harvey. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. Butler, 
5. To turn Tait, To fly; to run away. 

To TAIL. v. 3. To pull by the tail. 
: Hudibras. 
TAILLED. 2. {from tail.] Furniſhed with 2 

tail. " Grew, 

"TAILLAGE. /. [ratler, French.] A piece 

cut out of the whole; a ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. Corvel. 

/TAILLE. ſ. The fee which is oppoſite to 

fee-fimple, becauſe it is ſo minced or pared, 
that it is not in his free power to be diſ- 
poſed of who owns it; but is, by the firſt 
giver, cut or divided from all other, and 
tied to the iſſue of the donee. 

TAILOR. FJ. [tailleur,*Ipznch. ] One whoſe 

buſineſs is to make/cioaths, 

25 Sbaleſp. Camden. Horvel. Collier. 
To TAINT. v. 4. [teindre, French. ] 
x, To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

Thomſon. 
2, To ſtain; to ſally. : 
Shakeſpeare, Chapman. Milton, 
3. To infect. Harvey, Arbuthnot. Pope. 
4. To corrupt. Serift. 
A corrupt contraction of attaint. 


' To TAINT, v, 2, To be infected; to be 
Shakeſpeare 


TAINT, 


touched, 


po oY 


TAINT, ſ. [ teinte, French, ] 
1. A tincture; a ftain, 
2. An inſect. Brown, 
Infection. Tocle. Prior, 
4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh, 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 


TAINTLESS, a, [from taint, ] Free from 


infection. Sift, 


TA'INTURE. . [reinture, French, ] Taint ; 


tinge; defilement. * Shakeſpeare. 


To TAKE, v. 4. preterite. took, part, paſt, 


taken, ſometimes took. ¶ cala, Iſlandiſh.] 
1 © recelve what is offered, 
Da den. Pbilips. 
2. To ſeize what is not given. Dryden. 
3. To receive, Deuter. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. 
Sbaleſp. Knolles, Clarendon. Swift. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize 
or artifice, Eccluſ. Clarendon. Pope. 
6. To ſnatch; to ſeize. Hale. 
7. To make priſoner, Shakeſp. Knolles. 
8. Tocaptivate with pleaſure; to 22 3 
to engage. Sba Decay of Piety. 
Sage. 1 
9. To ſorprize; to catch, Collier. 
10. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 
ö 2 Cant. 
11. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe 
or manner. Raleigh,” Bacon. M ale. 
12. To exact. Leviticus, 
13. To get; to have; to appropriate. 
| Geneſis, 
14. To uſe; to employ, _ Watts, 
15. To blaſt; to infect, Shakeſpeare, 
16. To judge i in favour of. den. 
17. To admit * thing bad from without. 


Hudibras. 
18, To get; to procure. 2 Mac. 
19. To turn to; to practiſe. Bacon, 


a 150 "FG cloſe in with; z to comply with, 
0 Dryden, Rowe. Locke, 
21. To Fe to ſix. Clarendon. 
22, To catch i in the hand ; to ſeize. 
3 Exeliel. Dryden. 
24; To admit ; ; to ſuffer, 
24. To perform any action. 
993 Sam. Bacon, Haletuill. Dryden. Prior. 
Addi ſon, Tatler, Swift, 
25. To receive into the mind. 
Bacon, Watts, 
26. To go into. Camilen. Hale. 
27. To 80 along; to follows” to perſue, 
: - Dryden. 
28. To ſwallow 3 to receive. 
Bacon. Bro con. 


29. To fwattow as a: medicine, 


South, Loc e. 

30. To chooſe one of more. Milt. Locke. 
31. To copy. Dryden. 

* 92. To ' convey 3-40 carry; to tranſport, 


* 


Dryden, 


of mind, 


TAK 


33. To faſten on ; to ſeize, 
Mark. Temple, Dryden, 
34. Not to refuſe ; z to peenpe, 
Dryden. Locke, 
35. To adopt, Exodus. 
36. To change with reſpect to place. 
Luke. Ray. Addiſon. 
37. To ſeparate. Locke. Blackmore. 
38. To admit. 1 Timothy. Swift. 
39- To perſue; to go in. Milton, Dryden, 
40. To receive any temper or diſpoſition 


41. To endure; to bear, LE. Swift, 


42. To draw; to derive, Tillotſon, 
22 To leap; to jump over. Shakeſps 
44. To afſi ume. . Shakeſpeare. Locke. 

45. To allow; to admit. Locke, Boyle. 

| pe i To receive with fondneſs, Dryden. 
17 To carry out for uſe. Mark. 


48. To ſuppoſe; to receive in thought x 
to entertain in opinion, 

Bacon, Clarendon, Tate. Locle. N 
49. To direct. | 
50. To ſeparate for one's ſelf Ho any 
quantity, Tfaiah. Geneſis. Dryden. 


5 e. Not to leave; not to omit. 


Locke. Arbutbnoc. 
52. To receive payments, Shakeſpeare, 
53- To obtain by menſuration. | 
Camden, Swifts 
54. To withdraw, Spect᷑ator. 
55. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe. 


Arbutbnot. 

56. To compriſe; to comprehend. 
Att Locle. 
57. To have recourſe to. Efran . 


58. To produce; or ſuffer to be produced. 


S, 
59. To catch in the mind, 12 


50. To hire; to rent. Pepe. 
8 61. To engage in ; to he active in. 


1 To ſuffer; to ſupport. 
| 63. To admit in copulation,” * 2 : 


Addiſon, Dryden. 
64. To catch eagerly. Dry 


65. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion, Exod, 


66. To ſeize as à diſeaſe. Bacon. DI 


67. To Taxx away, To deprive o 


Clarendon. Dryden. 


68. To TAKE away, To ſet afide ; to 


remove. 
69. To Taxr care. To be careful; to 
be ſolicitous for; to ſuperintend. 1 Gr. 
70. T TAxk courſe, To have recourſe / 


' 


Leckes 


Bacon, Hammond. 


to meaſures. 


71. ToTaxs down, To cruſh; to re- 


duce; to ſuppreſs. Spenſer, Addi one 


. 72. To Tars down, To 
take by the mouth. 

71. To Tax from, 4 to de- 

| Wop bar Judges. , 


tract. N Dryden. 


'6F 2 74. To 


Iſaiah. Dryden. 
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in any place. 
92. To TAk E part, To ſhare. Pope. 


| 93: 5 To Taxes place, To prevail; to have 


ture paſſed under, | 


T A K 

74. To Tax from, To deprive of. 
5. To TAKE beed, To be cautious; to 
Wax. Milton, Dryden. 
To attend. 
| | | Eccluf. 
77. To TAkE iz, To compriſe z to com- 
prehend, Burnet, Addiſon, Der bam. 

78. To Tax in, To admit. | 
Stdrey, Bacon. Wotton, Dryd, Locke, 


79. To Taxrs ix. To win. 


80. To Taxx in, To receive. 
. | Acts. Tillotſon, 
81. To TAxE in, To receive mentally. 
| ; Hale, Watts, 
82. Ta TAkx oath, To ſwear, 
| | Ezek. Bacon, 
83. To Tax E of. To invalidate; to de- 
Kroy ; to remove. Shakeſpeare. Sanderſon. 
84. Te TAKE of, To withhold ; to 
withdraw, | Bacon, Wakes, 
85. To TAxx of. To ſwallow. Locke, 
86. To TAKE of, To purchaſe, 
8 ; ; 8 N Locke. Sor 7. 
$7. Te Taxsz of. To copy. 9 


$8. To TAKE off To find place for. 


89. To Taxx off. To remove. ; 
125 | Bacon. Wake. 
90. To Tax E order with, To check; te 


take courſe with. Bacon, 


91. To TAxE out, To remove from with- 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden, Locke. 
94. To TAxkE zy. To barrow upon credit 
or intereſt. Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
95. To' TAKE p. To be ready for; to 
engage with. Shakeſpeare. 
96. To TAx E p. To apply to the uſe 
of | Addi 


. on. 
97» To TAKE up. To begin, Exel. South, 
98. To Taxsz up. To faſten with a liga- 
Sharp. 


Sage. 5 den. D . 
100. Ta TAE E p. To have final babes 
£0, Addiſon. 


101. To Taxz up. To ſeize; to catch; 


to arreſt. of : S Er. Shakeſpeare. 
202, To TAE up. e — 


103. To TAE E up. To anſwer by reprov- 
ing; to reprimand. L" Eftrange, 
204. To Taxz up. To begin where the 
1056. To TAKE wp, To lift, Shak. Ray. 
206. To TAKE up. To occupy. 


Hammond. Clarendon. South, 


307. To Tax vp. To accommodate; to 
2Huſt, Shakeſpeare, L Eftrangt. 


20 
TA 
TA'KER, ſ. {from take, ] He that takes, 
| | Denham. 
TA'KING, ſ. [from tale.] Seizure ; diſ- 

treſs, * | Butler 
TALE. ſ. [rale, Saxon.] 


TAL 
108. To TARA up, To compriſe. Dryd. 
109. To TAX H up, To adopt; to aſſume, 
| Hammond, Temple. South, Atterbury. 
110. To Takes up, To collect; to exact 
a tax, | Knolles, 
111. Te TAKE pn. To appropriate to; 


do aſſume; to admit to be imputed to. 


: * Shakeſpeare, Heb. Bacon. Dryden. K. 
112, To Taxz . To afſume; ta 
claim authority, Shakeſpeare, Felton. 


1. To direct the courſe; to have a ten- 
dency to. Bacon. Dryden. 
2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. 
4 South, Bent * 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 
5 | Bacon, Dryden, 
4. To catch; to fix. Bacon. 
« To Tax E after, To learn of; to re- 
ſemble; to imitate. Hudibras, Atterbury, 
6. To Taxz in. To incloſe, Mortimer. 
7. To Taxs is. To leſſen 
as, he took in his fails, 
. To Taxx in, To cheat; to gull. 
9. To TAxZ in band, To undertake, Clar, 
10, To Tarz in with. To reſort to. Bac. 
11. To Taxy on. To be violently affect- 
le | Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
12. To Tax E on, To grieve; to pine. 
-T Bens £9 
13. To TAxE &. To apply to; to 
fond of. = : 5 Locke, 
14. To Taxz e. To hetake to; to have 
recourſe; * 
15. To TAX E up. To ſtop. Clanv. South, 
16, To TAK H wp, To reform, Locke, 
17. Ta TAxE up with, To be contented 
with, , South, Bentley, 
18. Ta Tax up with, To lodge; to 
dwell, 4 « South. 
9. To 3 — To p 8 
KEN, the partici of tale. 
_ an Denham. 


To TAKE. v., s. 
Knolls. Suckling, 


z to contract: 


1. A narrative; a ſtory, Watts, 
2, Oral relation. p Shakeſpeare. 
3- Number reckoned, [ooker, 
4. Reckoning; numeral account, - 
Carew, Butler, 
5: Information; diſcloſure of any thing 
ecret, Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 


TALEBE'ARER, J. [tale and bear.] One 


who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
L'Eftrange. South. 


gence, 
TALEBE'ARING, f. [tale and bear.} The 
Arbuthnot, 


act of informing, 


TA'LENT, ſ. ſralentum, Latin. ] 


I. A role bypified fo much weight, or © 


—_ _ A TTV 


TALK. ſ. [from 


TAL 


ſum of money, the value differing accord- 
ing to the different ages and countries, 
Arbutbnot. Shakeſpeare. 


$ 2, Faculty; power; gift of nature, 


| Clarendon. Dryden, 
3. Quality; nature. Clarendon. Swift, 


TALISMA'NICE. 4. [ from valle. | 


Magical. Addiſon, 
o TALK. v. . [taelen, Dutch. 
1. To ſpeak. in converſation; to ſpeak 
fluently and familiarly. 

I Shakeſpeare. Waller. Addiſon, 
2. To ſprattle; to ſpeak impertinently, 

5 | Milton. 

3. To give account. Milton. Addiſon, 


| 4- To ſpeak; to reaſon; to confer, 
; \Feremiah, Collier . W, atts,. 


e verb.] 


1. Oral converſation; fluent and familiar 
ſpeech, | Knolles, Locke, 
2. Report; rumour, Locke, 
3. Subject of. diſcourſe, Milton. 


TALK. J. [tale, Fr.] Stones compoſed of 


plates generally parallel, and flexible, and 


elaſtick, Woodward. 
TA'LKATIVE, a. [from tall.] Full of 
te; loquacious. idney. Addiſon. 
TALKATIVEN Ess. 4 [from tallatiue.] 
Loquacity ; garrulity. Gov. Tongue. Swift, 


8 TA'LKER, /. [from all.] 


1. One who talks. Watts. 
2, A loquacious perſon; a prattler, 

| Shake e. Locke, 

3. A boaſter; a bragging fellow. Taylor. 


TALK. 4. [from talk.] * of 


talk, - vod evard, 
TALL, a. [:4, Welſh.] . 

1, High in ſtature, Shakeſpeare, Milton, 

2. High; lofty” Milton, 

3. Sturdy ; luſty, Shakeſpeare, 


] 
| TA\LLAGE. ſ. [raillage, French.] Impoſt 


exciſe, \ acon. 
TA/LLOW, . fralge, Daniſh.] The greaſe 
or fat of an animal; ſuet. Abbot. Swift, 
To TALLOW. v». a. [from the noun, 
To greaſe; to ſmear with tallow, | 
TALLOWCHANDLER. Je tall and 
chandler, Fr.] One who makes candles 
of tallow. Harvey. 
TA'LLY. 1 [from tailler, to cut, French.] 
1. A ſtick notched or cut in conformity to 
another ſtick. Garth, Prior, 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another. Dryd. 
To TALLY, v. a, [from the noun.] To 
fit; to ſuit; to cut out for any thing. 
1 Prior, Pope. 
To TA*LLY, v. „. To be fitted z to con- 
__ form; to be ſuitable. Addiſon. 
TA LMUD. 7 J. The book containing 
THATMUD, 5 the Jewiſh traditions, 


A'LISMAN., /. A magical „ a 


TAN 
the rabbinical conſtitutions and explicas 


tions of the law, 


'TA'LNESS. J. {from tall.] Height of fta- 
ture ; procerity. Spenſer. Hayw. . 


TA'LON, ſ. {ralon, French.] The elaw of 


a bird of prey, Bacon, Prior, , 


TA'MARIND tree. ſ. [tamarindus, Latin. I 
The flower of the tamarind tres becomes 
a flat pod, containing many flat angular 
ſeeds ſurrounded with an acid blackiſh 
pulp, - Miller, 
TA MARISK. ſ. [ramariſce, Latin.] The 
flowers of the camariſt are roſaceous. 
i ; Miller = 
TA'MBARINE, /. [tambourin, Fr.] A 
tabor; a ſmall drum, - Spenſer, 
AME. a, Linge; Saxon; tam, Dutch. ] 


1. Not wi d; domeſtick. Addi Ons 
2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dejetted., 

. Shakeſpeare, Roſcommon. 
3- Spiritleſs ; unanimated, 4 


To TAME. v. 2. [remean, Saxon. ] 
1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim 3. 


to make gentle, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreſs; to 
conquer. - Ben. Jabnſon. 


TA'MEABLE. . [from tame. ] Suſceptive 


of taming, Wilkins, 
TA'MELY, 3. [from tame.] Not wildly 3 


meanly ; ſpiritleſly. 
Shake 


ſpeare. 
TA'”MENESS, /. La tame.] DI 
be ag quality of being tame; not wilds 
neis. ; | 
2. Want of ſpirits; timidity, Regerse. 


ſubduer. 
TA*'MINY. . A woollen ſtuff. 8 
TA MKIN. ſ. The ſtopple of the mouth 
of a great gun. 0 
To TAMPER. v.a. 
1. Ta be buſy with phyfick, 
| | L' Eftrange, 
2. To meddle; to have to do without 
fitneſs or neceſſity, Roſcommon, Addiſon, 
3. To deal; to practiſe with. Hudibres, 
To TAN. v. a. [tannen, Dutch. ] 8 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 


Popes 


Grew. Swift, 

2. To imbrown by the ſun, 

| | Donne, Cleaveland, 
TANE for taken, ta'en, May. 


TANG. | [tangbe, Dutch, ] ; 
1. A ftrong tafte; a taſte left in the 


mouth. 5 


2, Reliſh; taſte, Atterbury, | 


3. Something that leaves a fling or pain 
behind it, wu Shakeſpeare, 
4. Sound; tone. . Holder, 
To TANG, v. 2. To ring with. Shakeſp, 


TA'NGENT. /. [tangent, French; tangens, 


Lat.] Is a right line perpendicularly raiſed 
ET | oa 


Dryden. Swift, _ 
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TAP 
_ entheextremity of a radius, which touches 


a Circle ſo as not to cut it, 
TANGIBILITY. /. {from tangible. ] The 

quality of being perceived by the touch. 
N a, [from tango, Latin. 

rceptible by the touch. Bacon. Locke, 

To TA NGLE. v. a, [See ENTANGLE.] 
1. To implicate; -ro knit together. 

2+ To enſnare; to entrap. 

| Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
3. To embroil; to embarraſs. 


Craſbato. 


To TANGLE, 'v. =. To be entangled. 
TANGLE. f. [from the verb.] A knot 
things mingled in one another, 


TANISTRY. „ The Iriſh hold their vince 
by canifiry, which is no more than a per- 
"ſonal eſtate for his life time that is taniſt, 
"by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by e- 
lection. Spenſer. 

TANK. ſ. [tangque, French. ] A 7 5 ei- 
ſtern or baſon. 1 80 

TANKARD. /. [tantarrd, Dutch. 
large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong t 

Ben. Jobnſun. Swift. 


TANNER. 7. [from can. ] One whoſe _ 
trade is to tan leather, * Maxon. 
TANSVY. /. A plant. . 


TANTALISM. VA [from nene. A 
poniſhment like that of Tantalus. 


To > TANTALIZE. v. 4, To torment by 
the ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be 
Addiſon, 


mrs, 4 [hee Tantalur,] One 


hopes of pleafure unattainable. 


Shakeſpeare. 


74 {NT AMOUNT. ＋. [French ] Equiva- 


T A ] Lecke, 
0 > Tar. v. 4. tappen, Datc | 

r. To tauch lightly ; to ſtrike gently. 

2. To pierce a veſſel; to broach a veſſel. 

Shakeſpeare, Agdiſon, 

TAP. . [from the verb. ] Wen 

1. A gentle blow. Addiſon. 

Hi A pipe at which the liquor of a — 
TAPE. J [xzppan, Sar.] A narrow filet 

G 


or band, ay. Pope. 
TAPER. ſ. [rape7, Sax.] Pare Wh 
© light. Tay "ag 


TAPER. 4. Regularly narrowed. ew” che 


bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 
Dryden. Grew. 


To TAPER. v. 2. To grow ſmaller, 
Ray. 


| TAPESTRY. Je. Trapeſterie, tops erie, tapis, 


French; 'reperum, Latin.] Cloth woven 


lar figures, Addiſon, 
1 1555 5 . — op Elo we or 
_ 


Addiſon. b 


TAR 

TAPROOT. 7 The principal ſtem of the 

root, Mortimer, 

TA'PSTER. 7. [from tap.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to draw beer i in an alehouſe; 

Shakeſpeare, Howel. Sꝛuiſt. 


TAR, L (TIRE; Saxon; tarre, Dutch,] 


Liquid pite  Cander, 


"TAR, J. A ſailor; a ſeaman in contempt. 


Soft, 
To TAR, v. 4. [from the noun, 3: 
1. To ſmear over with tar, 
2. To t22ze; to provoke, _ Shakeſprar,, 


TARANTULA. . IItalian.] An inſect 
whole bite is only cured by muſick. 
Sidney. Locle. 
TARDATION. ſ. Crarde, Latin.) The 
act of hindering or delay ing. 
TA'RDIGR ADOUS, a. [tardigradus, Lat,] 
Moving ſlowly. Browr 
1 ad. [from tardy.] Slowly; 
you's Shakeſpeare, 
142 SS. f. [from tardy.] Slownels ; 
Nuggiſhneſs ; unwillingneſs to action or 
motion, Shakeſpeare, 
TA*RDITY. . [tarditas, Latjn.} Slow- 
neſs; want of velocity. Diigo. 
TA'R Dy. a. [rardus, Latin.] | 
1. Slow; not ſwift, Sach, 
2. Sluggiſh; unwilling to action or mo- 
tion. Dryden. Prior. 
3+ Dilatory; late; tedious. 
Waller, Dryden. 
4- Voawary, Hudibras. 
5. Criminal; offending, Collier, 
To TA'RDY. v. 4. [tarder, Fr.] To delay; 
to hinder. Sbaleſpeore. 
TARE. /. {from teeren, butch. ] A weed 
that grows among corn, 
' Hooker. 1. Lf Piery.  Lacke, 
T ARE. ſ. A mercantile word denoting the 
weight of any thing containing a commo- 
dity ; alſp the allowance ade for | it. 
T ARE, preterite of tear. Dryden. 
TARGE. J. frapa, Sax. 4 0 
TARGET. 'of buckler or ſhield born 
on the left arm, epenſ tſer. Milton, 
TA*RGUM, /. A paraphraſe on the penta- 
teuch in the Chaldee language, 
TA'/RIFF, . A cartel of commerce. Aud. 
TARN. /. A bog; a fen; a warſh. 
To TA*RNISH. v. n. [ternir, French. ] 
To ſully ; to ſoil; to make not bright. 
Collier. Thomſon, 
To TARNISH. v. 2. To loſe — — 
; - f ts 
TARPA*WLING. 7. [from rar.] 
1. Hempen cloath ſmeered with tar. Dryd. 


2. A ſailor in contempt, - _ Dennt. 
TA'RRACON.. ſ. A plant called herb- 
dragon, 
TARRIANCE. Fo [from * Stay 3 
delsy; rewep 9journ, | | nals +17 ſpeare, 


A R- 


1 
ARRIER. . | 
hat A ſort 4 ſmall dog, that hunts the 
fox or otter out of his hole. Dryden. 
2. One that tarries or ſtays, 
To TA'RRY. v. n. [targir, French. ] 
1. To ſtay; to continue in a place. 
b © Shakeſpeare. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming, 
Pſal. Dryden. 
To TA'RRY. v. a, To wait for. 
7 : | Shakeſpeare. 
TARSEL. f. A kind of hawk. | 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
TA RSUS. ſ. The ſpace betwixt the lower 
end of the foci] bones of the leg, and the 
beginning of the five long bones that are 
jointed with, and bear up, the toes. 
8 Wiſeman. 
TART, @. [reanr, Sax. taertig, Dutch, ] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of 
taſte, g 7 
2. 8 : keen; ſevere. 
_"— mY _ Shakeſpeare, Wotton. 
TART, ſ. [tarte, French; zarta, Italian. ] 
A ſmall pie of fruit. Bacon, 
TA'RTANE. /. [rarrana, Italian.] A veſ- 
ſel much uſed in the Mediterranean, with 
one maſt and a three-cornered ſail, 


Addiſon, 
TARTAR. ſ. [tartarus, Lat.] 

1. Hell. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. Tartar is what ſticks to wine caſks, 
like a hard ſtone, either white or red, as 
the colour of the wine from whence it 
comes: the white is preferable, the beſt 
is the tartar of the rheniſh wine, 

; Quincy. B le. 


TARTAREAN. 4. [tartarus, Lat.] Hel- 


liſh. Milton. 
TARTAREO US. /. [from tartar.] 
1. Conſiſting of tartar. Grew, 

2. Helliſh, | Milton. 


To TARTARIZE. v. 4. [from tartar.] 
To impregnate with tartar. 


TA'RTAROUS. a, [from tartar.] Con- 


taining tartar ; conſiſting of tartar, 
TA*RTLY. ad. [from tar. ] 

1. Sharply ; ſourly ; with acidity, 

2. Sharply ; with poignancy; with ſe- 


verity. | Walker. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpett. Shakeſp, 
TA'RTNESS. ſ. [from tart.] * a 
I. Sharpneſs z ſourneſs; acidity. 
| Mortimer. 


2. Sourneſs of temper; poignancy of 
language. Sbateſpeare. 

TASK. J. [raſche, French; t9fſa, Italian.] 
L. 


ing to be done impoſed by an- 


other. 4 f Milton P 
2, Employment; buſineſs. 


Atterbury, Pope, 


3. To tate to Tasx. 'To reprove 3 to 
reprimand. L' Efirange. Addi ſon. 
To TASK, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


burthen with ſomething to be done. 
> Shakeſp. Dryden. 


TA'SKER, | . [taſk and maſter, 
TA*SKMASTER, [ | * who mafered 
taſks, f ' Milton, South. a 


TA'SSEL. f. [raſſe, French.] An orna- 
mental bunch of filk, or glittering ſub- 
ſtances, - | Spenſer. 3 


TA SSEL. . 
TA'ZEL., 4 . An Herb, - Ainſeo, 
TA'SSELLED, ſ. [from tafſel.] Adorned 
with taſſels. Milton. 


TA'SSES, ſ. Armour for the thighs. 


Ainſworth, 
TA'STABLE, a. That may be taſted; ſa- 
voury. * Boyle, 


To TASTE. v. a. [tafter, to try, French. J 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the pa- 
late. a : Jobn. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in 
a ſmall quantity. 1 
3. To effay firſt, Knolles. Dryden. 
4. To feel; to have perception of. 


To TASTE. VU, N. 


1. To try by the mouth to eat, Milton. 


2. To have a ſmack ; to produce on the 
palate a particular ſenſation, q 
Bacon, Seoifte 


3. To diſtinguiſh jotelleftually. © Suff. 
4. To reliſh intellectually; to approve. . 
| | Milton, 
5 To be inſtructed, or receive ſome qua- 

ty or character. Shakeſp. 
6. To try the reliſh of any thing. 


les. 
7. To have perception of. Vi. 
8. To take enjoyment. Milton. 
9. To enjoy ſparingly. Dryden. 


TASTE. /. [from the verb.] 
I. The act of taſting ; guſtation. Milton. 


thing on the palate is perceived. 5 
ED Bacon, Faller. 


23. . That ſenſation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 


tongue, 0 
4. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 


| Bacor, 
TA'STED. 3. [from taſte.] Having a. par- 
ticular reliſh, Bacon. 
TASTER. Ar French. 5 
1. One who takes the firſt of food. 
Craſhaw. 


2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 


6. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
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TAU 


8 2. A dram cup. | , Ainſw, 
TA'STEFUL. a. raf and fall.] High re- 
liſhed ; ſavoury. Pope, 


TA'STELESS. a. [from affe. ] 
1. Having no power of perceiving taſte, 
2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulat- 
© ing the palate. Boyle. 
3. Haviag no power of giving pleaſure ; 

inſi pid. n gers; 
4. Having no intellectual guſt, Addi ſon. 
TASTELESSNESS. /. TR taſteleſs. 
x. Inſipidity; want of reliſh, 
2. Want of perception of taſte, 
Want of intellectual reliſh. 
o TA'TTER, v. a. [roxænan, Saxon. ] 
To tear; to rend; to make ragged. 
| Shakeſp. 
- TA'TTER. ſ. [from the verb. 
a fluttering rag. 


TATTERDEMA'LION. J Ar 


low. "Eftrange. 
To TA'TTLE. v. . [tateren, Dutch. ] 
To prate; to talk idly. | 

| | * Spenſer, Locke. Addiſon, 
TA'TTLE. /, 


*Eftrange. 


[from the verb.] Pate; 
idle chat; trifling talk, Swift, Warts, 
TA'TTLER, ſ. [from tattie.} An idle 
talker; a prater. Taylor, 
TATTOO. /. The beat of drum by which 
" ſoldiers are warned to their quarters. 


Prior, 


TA'VERN. ſ. [taverne, French; taberna, 


Latin. ] A houſe where wine is fold, and 


drinkers are entertained, Sbaleſp. 
TA'VERNER. ſ. from tavern man 
TAVERNKEEPER. > or keep; tavernier, 
TA'VERNMAN. Fr.] One who 


keeps a tavern. en. 
TAUGHT, preterite and part. paſſive of 


teach, Milten. 
To TAUNT. v». a, [mnſer, Fr. tanden, 
Dutch. ] 


1. To reproach ; ant bo revile ; to 


ridicule, ſp. Rowe, 
2 To exprobate; to mention with up- 
raiding. Sbaleſpeare. 
TAUNT, ſ. [from the verb.] Inſult; 
ſcoff; reproach. Shakeſp, Prior. 
TAUNTER. /. [from taunt.] One who 
taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 
TA'UNTINGLY. ad. | from taunting. ] 


With inſult; ſcoffingly ; _ contumely 


and exprobation. 8 » Prior. 
TAURICO'RNOUS. a. [taurus and cornus 
Lat.] Having horns like a bull, 
TAUTO'LOGICAL. a. [from tautology,] 
* r the 1. i II 
AUTO'LOGIST, /. tautology. 
One who repeats hand, : ; 
TAUTO'LOGY. . [rauloxoyia.] Repetition 
of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 
in different words. 


ed tel- 


D ryden, Addiſon, | 


To TAW. v. a, [towen, Dutch  rapiij 
Saxon.] To dreſs white leather comme, 
ly called alum leather, in contradiftingi. 
on from tan leather, that which is dreſſet 
with bark, ; 

TAW A matble to play with. Swif, 

TA“ WDRINESS. ſ. [from rawdry.] Tu. 
ſel finery; too oſtentatious. 

TA'WDRY. a. [from Saint Awdrey, 6 
Saint Etheldred, as the things bought x 
Saint Etheldred's fair.] Meanly heyy; 

ſplendid without coſt, 
Spenſer. L. Eftrange. Dryden. Addiſn, 

TAWER. | [from 2 * dreſſer of 
white leather, + ; | 

TA WNV. 4. [rant tannd, Fr.] Vell, 
like things tanned. - 

Peacham, Milteh. Brozon, Addiſa, 

TAX, ſ. [taxe, French; taxe, Dutch. ] 

1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; an er 
ciſe ; a tallage. . Dryden. Arbut, 
2. Charte; cenſure. Clarendu 

To TAX. v. 4. [taxer, French. ] | 
m. To load with impoſts. 2 King, 
2. To charge; to cenſure; to accuſe, 

Shakeſp. Raleigh. Milton, Decay i 


| Piety. Dryden. Addiſon. 
TA*XABLE. a, [from tax.] That may be 
taxed, 


TAXA'TION, /. [raxation, Fr.] 
1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſ; 


tax, Sidig. 
2. Accuſation ; ſcandal, ' Shake, 
TA'XER. ſ. [from tax.] He who taxes, 
Bacon, 


TEA. ſ. [French.] A Chineſe plant, oſ 
which the infuſion has lately been muck 
drunk in Europe. 
Waller. Addiſ. Spect. Arbuth, Suif. 
To TEACH. v. 4. preter. and part. paſſ 
taugbe, ſometimes teacbed, which is now 
-* obſolete. [rezcan, Saxon. 
1. To in ct; to inform, ; Iſa. Milton. 
2. To deliver any doctrine or art, ot 
words to be learned. Milian. 
3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs 
upon the mind, Shakeſp, South, 
To tell ; to give intelligence, _ 
To TEACH. v. 3. To perform the office 


of an inftrutor, Sbakeſp. Mic. 
TE*'ACHABLE. a. [from teacb.] 6m" gh 
atts, 


ſuſceptive of inſtruction. 
TFE*ACHABLENESS. ſ. [from teac bab. 

Docility; willingneſs to learn; capacity 

to learn. i 
TE'ACHER. ſ. from reach.]J 

1. One who teaches; an inſtructor; pre- 

ceptor, Hooker, Milton. South, Blackie 
2. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 

trine to the people, South 


TEAP, ot Jede. Atorcir; a * 2 77 


TT 
TEAGUE. ſ. A name of contempt: uſed 


for an Iriſhman- 
TEAL. . {ceelingh, Putch, ] A wild fowl, 
Carew, 
TEAM. ſe Lt, me, 8 a yoke, ] 
1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing 5 
once the ſame catriage. 
©. Spenſer. Reſtommon. Dryden. 
2. Any number paſling in a line. Dryden. 
TEAR. /. [+ eap, Sax. taare, Daniſh. ] 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces 
from the eyes. Bacon. Milton, 
2. * moiſture trickling i in drops. 
| Dry 
TEAR. . [from the verb.] A rent; a 
fiſſure. 
To TEAR. pret. tore, anciertly part, pail. 
torn ; | T5140, Saxon. 
1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend. 
Shakeſp. Gam. A. busb. 
2. To laniate z to wound with any there 
point drawn along. Shakeſp- 
3. To break by violence, Dryd. 4 4. Phil, 
4. To divide violently ; to ſhatter. y 
To pull with violence; to drive vio-' 
[ob . f Dryden. 
6. 10 take away by ſudden ares 
| Waller, Addiſon, 
To TEAR, v. n. [tieren, Dutch. ] To fume; 
to rave; to rant turbulently. L Eftrange, 
TE'ARER. ſ. . {from 79 tear. } He who 
rends or tears. 
TEARFALLING. a. [tear and fall, J Ten- 
der; ſhedding tears. Sha bakeſs. 
TE'ARFUL. 4. [tear and 4 ] Weeping ; 
full of tear s. Sbaleſp. 921 
To TEASE. v. a. 3 BY Saxon. 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. _ 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the 
nage 
435 Ts torment with Lactate, 


= 


rior « 
TR. EL. Lf. erl. $ AXON 5 2925 Lat.] 
lant of fingular uſe in raiſing the knap 


woollen cloth Miller. 
ms me reaſe.] Any — that 
by inceffant een, 


cal 
n teth, Welſh ; I Sax. gerte, 
Pale dug of a beaſt. 
8 Brown. . Prior, 
TECHNICAL. a. [rexnuxis.] Belonging to 
arts; not in cummmon or popular uſe. Locke, 
TECH. a. Peeviſh ; fretful ; irritable. 
Shakeſpeare, 
TECTONICK, 4. Leadnube. Pertaining 
do duild 
To TED. v. 4. [xea dan. . To lay 
4, brass newly mown in rows. 1 * Mertin. | 
TE'DDER,; or Tether. . 2 Dutch.]. 
1. A rope with which a. horſe is tied in 
+98 feld chat he may not paſture too wide, 


* 


To TEEN, v. a. 
TEENS. ＋ 


TEETH, the plural of torth. 
To TEETH.. +: u. {from the noun. ] To 


TE'LESCOPE. /.. 


1 E L. 
7 Any thing by which one is reſtraineds 
Bacon, Child, 
TE DEU A. g. An kymn' of the church, 
ſo called from the two firſt words of the 
Latin. Shakeſp. Bacon, 
3 4. [tedieux, French; dium, 
atin 
1. Weartſome by contipuance ;. trouble- 
fome; arkſome. - Milton. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. N 
CO Slow. erib. 
TEDIOUSLV. ad. [from ale To ſuch 
a manner as to weary 
TE 'DIOUSNESS, 4 1 tedious. 1 
1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance. 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. Heoler. 
3, Frolixity ; length, _ - Shakeſp, 
4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs ; quality 65 
wearying. Hooker. Donne. Davies. 
To TEEM. v. #,-[ team, Saxon, 23 1 
1. To bring young. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Dryden. 


3- To be full; to be. charges as 2 bregd- 
ing animal, ar Addiſon. 
To TEEM. v. 2. EDS 
1. To bring forth; to produce.” Shakſp. | 

2. To pour, Fre. 
TE'EMER; 1. [from teem.] One th 


brings your 


TE'EMFUL. a. ſreampul, Saxon. 5 i 


1. Pregnant; prolifick. 
2. Briniful. 


Ain ſtvorth. 
TE'EMLESS. a. {from tecm.]J Unfruitful ; 


not prolifick, 


155 My 


TEEN. Th [rivan, Saxon con Is 


te ver.] Sorrow ; grief, Spenſer. Shake 
{from t:nan, to kin be, 
Saxon. ] To excite; to Provoke to do a 
thing. 

Loos teen for ten. The y years 
recke ned Ly the termination teen: as, 
_ thirteen, fourteen. _ Granville. 
Jos. 


breed teeth. Arbutbnot, 


| TE'GUMENT. 7 [ regumentum, Latin, ] | 


Cover; the outward part. | 
Brown, Wi ſermon. Ray. 


To TEH-HE, 9. 5. To laugh ; to titter. 


TEIL tree. Linden or lime tree, 
TEINT. 
touch of the pencil. Dryden 
TE'LARY. 3. "Fake. a web, Lat,] ? in- 


udibrgs. 


. 


[ feinte, French. J Colour; 


ning webs. roton. 
ri) S. and nene, . A 
long glaſs by which diſtant mg” ©: are 


viewed, 


TELESCO'PICAL.. a. [from Ty ; 


Longing to a tele cope; being 12 2 
ſence | : 
6 G Ty 
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TEM 


fo TELL. ». 4. preterite and part, paſf. 


old. — Saxon ; taclen, rellen, Dutch; 


talen, 1 
1. To utter; to expreſs 3 to ſpeak. 


Milton, 


2. To-relitez e rehearſe to peak. 


Milton. Dryden. Pope, 
3. To teach; to inform. 


| Shakeſpeare. Sanderſon, 
4. To diſcover; to betray, Numbers, 


TEM 
6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 
Ben. Febnſon, 
7. State to which metals are reduced. 
Shakeſpeare, Sharp, 


TEMPERAMENT. 4. [ cemperamentum, 


1. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the 


. predominance of any quality. Locke, 


2. Medium; due mixture of . 
Hale. 


5. To count; to number. Waller. Prior. TEMPERAME'NTAL, 4. [from tempera- 


6. To make excuſes, A low word. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To TELL, V. . 
1. To give an account; to make report. 


Pſalms, Milton. 


4. To Tart, on. To inform of, 1 Sam. 
TE'LLER. /. {from tell. 


1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers. | 
3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 
which there are four in number : their bu- 
fineſs i is to receive all monjes due to the 
and yive the clerk of the pell a bill 


perf any money cap niece © by = 


- king, by warrant 
receipt. Comwel, 


Conſtitutional. Breton. 


TEM Arber. fe Itemperantia, Latin. } 


1. Moderation; oppoſed to gluttony and 
- drunkenneſs. Milton. 25 emple. 
2. Patience; calmneſs; ſedateneſs; mo- 


deration of per, 
TE'MPERATE. 4. | [remperatur; 5 


1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of 
any quality. Bacon. 
2. Moderate in meat and drink. 

Wiſeman, 


3. Free from ardent paſſion. 


Shakeſpeare. Brown, 
ge him therewith : 3 ſo 4 ＋ all TE'MPERATELY. ad. [from temperate, | 


1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. Addiſon, 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. 


Shakeſpeare, 

TELLTALE. /. [relf and cole. One who - Without glvttony or "art 
_ gives malicious information; one who car- PERATENESS, ſ. [from remperate. 
ries officious intelligence. 1. Freedom from exceſſes; -mediverity, 
Shakiſpeare.- Fairfax. Mitten, 2. Calmneſs ; z coolneſs of mind. Damil, 
TEMERA*RIOUS. 4. 1 Fr. me- TE'MPERATURE. f. [remperatura, Lat.] 
rarim, Lat. 1. Conftitution of nature; degree of any 


2. Raſh; heady. * r. qualities. Alber. Warrs, 
2. Careleſs ; heedleſs. | - 2. Mediocrity ; due balancs of contrarie · 
TME RTT V. 7 , Lat.] Raf ties, Davies, 
3 contempt he” + 3. N arm nrmngh freedom from 1 
on. 
To TEMPER. =. @. [tempero, La " TEM PERED. a. [from temper, Dit 
T. To mix ſo as that one part the with regard to the paſſions. 
other. Milton, TE'MPEST, /. [cempeſtas, Lat.] 
f 2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 1. The utmoſt violence of the. wind. 
j. 3. To ming! Babi ſe ' | commotion'; hen 
#5 To e. „en. 2. Any tumu ts n; perturba- 
12 ; 3 To beat together to a proper conſiſt- tion. 
ti ence. Wiſd. To T'EMPEST. v. a. 1 noun. ] To 
85 To atcommodate; to modify. + diſturb as by a tempe Milton, 


To ſoften ; to miollify ; to aſſuage ; to TE'MPEST- EATEN. Is a. [tempeſt and 
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4 Loth. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. Gray. beat. ] Shattered with ftorms. . 
Wt |} To form metals 9 A * degree 27 TE'MPEST-TOST. 4. {tempeſt and 2 
4 — | on. 2575 le. Dryden. Driven about by ſtorms.  Shikeſpeare- ; 
14 8. To govern. | Spenſer, TEMPESTI'VITY, J. [tempeftious, . | 
3M "TEMPER... - [from the verb]  Seaſonableneſs. - 
4" 1. Due of contrary qualities  TEMPE'STUOUS, 5 E . So | 
| ih 1:3 1 F 5 Raleigh. Arbutbnor. - tempeſt.) Stormy 5 
33 2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium, — Collier, : 
14 Se. TEMPLAR.'/. ee. A fiv- 
4 ow Conſtitution of body, . +» Burnet, dent in the Jaw, | % 
34 8 be Diſpuſition of mind. £ Locle. TEMPLE. .. [temple, Fr. „Lat. 5 
161 * Conftitutional frame of nid 1. A place 9 to 4 of religion. 
t | : 2 » Sbahiſpeares * eee. 
49 ; N | a. The 
"SSM 
+ * 2 


* 


- Wes  Smws ww + ty 


J. 
2 


| TEMPORALTY. . [from temporal. ] 
Abbot, TENAN TABLE. 4. [from tenant.] Such 

A. -Seeular golle Bens. Avliffe. 
TEMPORA'NEOUS. 4. [temporis, Latin. ] 


TEN 


2. The upper part of the ſides of the head. 
| Arbutbnot. Pope. 
Tyner, ſ. A piece of timber in - TENA'CIOUS. a 
M 1, Graſping 1 inclined to hold faſt; 

not willing to let 8% South. 
2. Reſentive. Locle. 

70 2 Having parts Aifpoſed to adhere to each 


TEMPORAL. 4. [temiporalis, Lat. 
t. Meaſured by time; not eter, 


. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. 


Hooker, 


- Shakeſpeare, Swift. TENANCY. ſ. Temporary 
Taylor. Rogers. 

Ar butbnot - 
1 7 * Fr. 
01 temparal.] Se- 


3. Not ſpiritual. 

4. Placed at the @ 7 p 
TEMPQRA'LITY. 
TE:MPORALS, 

cular poſſeflions.z not ecclefiaſtick rights. 


Bacon. 


TEMPORALLY. /ad, { from temporal, J. 
1 To TE'NANT. v. a. [from the 3 To 


With reſp to this. life. 
1. The laity; ſecular people. 


Tem 


| porary. 
TE '-MPORARINESS. J. {from temporary.] 


The tate of being temporary. 
TE'MPORARY. 4. [tempus, Lat.] Laſting 


5 nd 4% Lee, Sara; fin, Latin. | 


To TE'MPORIZE, v. 2. [temporiſer, Fr.] 
1. To delay; to procraſtinate, 245 
2. To comply with the times or occaſions. 


TEMPORIZER. . [remporiſeur, Fr. from 
temporize,] One that complies with times 


or occaſions 3 a trimmer, Sbaleſp. 


TENANT. /. 
1. That holds of another; ons that on 
certain conditions has temporary poſſeſſion 


TE'NANTLESS. a. {from tenant. 


TEN 


| ſuch as may be held againſt attacks, . 
Bacon. Clarendon. Addi ſon. 


Cena, Latin. 


3 coheſive. Newton. Arbuthbnor. 


what, belongs 
[renant, Fr.] 


and uſes the property of another. 


Pope. ans la 
2. one who reſides in any place. T. 


hold on certain conditions. 


as may be held by a tenant, 
Suc kling. Decay 27 Piety. 


Unoc- 
cupied ; unpoſſeſſed. Shakeſpeare, 


1 SAW. 1 [corrupted from tenon- 


Hale. 


To "TEND. v. 4. [eontracted from attend. 
1. To watch; to guard; to — as 


an affiſtant or defender. Spenſer, — 2 
2. To attend; to accompany, Mil 
3. To be attentive to. | 


To TEMPT. v. a, N Lat. tenter, Fr.] To TEND. v. 3. [tendo, Latin.) 


3. To ſollicit to ill; to intice by preſent- 
ing ſome pleaſure or advantage to the 


mind, Shakeſpeare, 1 Cor, Taylor. 
5 To provoke. | Shakeſpeare. 
. To try; to attempt. Dryden, 


| TEMPTABLE. 4. [from temper. ] 


1. One who ſollicits to ill; an enticer. 
2, The infernal ſollicitor to evil. 
Hammond, 


1. To move towards a certain point or 


place, Motten. Dryden, 
2, To be directed to any end or purpoſe, 


Temple. Tillotſon, 

3. To contribute. FF urvr wean 

To wait; to expect. akeſpeare 

5 To invind; to vai e depend ts or 

ervants. akeſpeare, 
6. To attend as ſomething 3 


TEMPTA'TION, f. [tentation, Fr. from TENDANCE. /. [from tend.] 


Lempts 
1. The act of tempting ; ſolkcitation to 
ill; enticement. Milton. 
2. The fate of being tempted, _ Duppa. 
3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. Sbateſpeare. e 
TEMSE BREAD. | ren, tems, Dut.] 
TEMSED BREAD, 2 made of flow - 
er better ſifted than common. 


TE'MULENCY. . [remutentia, Lat.] Ine- 


briation ; intoxication by liquor, 
TEMULENT. 4. [temalentus, Lat.] Ine- 
briated 3 intoxicated. 


TEN. 3. [xyn, Sax. tien, Dutch.] The TE'NDER. 4. 
decimal 1. Soft; eaſily impreſſed or * 


2. Senbble; eaſily pained; ſoon fore, 


number; twice five. | 
Brown. Dryden. 
TE'NABLE; a. [renable, French, ] Such as 


_—_ be maintained againſt oppoſition ; 


1. Attendance ; ſtate of 
Spenſer. 


2. Perſon ; attendant. 4.17 
1. Attendance 3 act of waiting. 


Shake) 
. Care; act of tending 
"Shakeſpeare, "4 


A er F . li ron. 


1. Direction or courſe towards any Ne or 


object. 

2. Direction or courſe towards any — 

ence or reſult; drift. Locle. 
b French. 
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e, 8 OTF IN Wl. Fear, ms 


** * 4 
wann it el ae hr keen 


2. Expreffive of the ſofter eg. 


TEN 

pk Effeminate;' emaſculate ; delicate. , 
Spenſer, 
4. Exciting kind concern. — Shakeſpeare. 
8. Compaſſionate z anxious for another's 


good. Hocker. Tillotſon. 
6. Suſceptible of foft paſſions, Spenſer. 
7. Amorous; laſeivieus. Hudibras. 


9. Careful not to hurt. Tillorfon. 


10. Gentle; mild ; unwilling to pain. 


Shake ſp care. 


0 


11. Apt to give pain. 


12. Y weak: as, tender ö 
Mt 5 252 0 Shakeſpeare. 
To TE'NDER. v. . [terdre, French. ] 
1. To offer; to exhibit; to propoſe to 
acceptance. Hogker. Mileca. 


2. To hold; to eſteem. Shakeſpeare. 
To regard with kindneſs, — 
TE'N DER. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Offer; propoſal to acceptance. 
Dry den. South. Addiſon, 
2. [From the otic] Regard ; k ind 


concern. Shakeſpeare. 
TENDER-HEARTED. 2. [tender and 


 beare, ] Of a ſoft compaſſio nate diſpoſi- 
tion. 
TEN*DERLING, ſ. {from tesder.] 
1. The firſt horns of a deer. 
2. A fondling. 
TENDERLY.-ad. from tender. ] In a ten- 
der manner; mildly; gently; ſoftly; 
kindly; without harſhneſs. | 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, Garth. Pope. 
TENDERNESS. . Itendreſſe, French, from 
. tender 
1. The ſtate of being tender; ſuſceptibility 
of impreſſion, Rocom: Arbuthnot. 
2. State of being eafily hurt; ſoreneſs. 
: Locke. Addiſon, Bentley. 
Ry 3: iir of the ſofter paſſions. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
aſs Kind attention anxiety for the good 
of another. Bacon. 
x... Scrupulouſneſs;z caution. a 
F Witten, South. 
6. Cautious care. Governm.:of the Tongue. 
7. Soft pathos of expretiion, - . 


| TENDINOUS. a, _[cendinis, Lat.] Sinewy; 


containing tendons conſiſting of tendons. 


5 Wiſman, 
TE'NDON. 4. tends, Latin.] A ſine w; 
a ligature by which the joints are moved. 

Blackmore, 
TE'NDRILL, /. [tendrilln, French.] The 


_ claſp of a vine, or other climbing plant. 
Milton. Dryden. Ray. 


TENE/BRICOSE. 4. [ tenebricoſus, tene 
TENZRRIOUS, brojus, Lat.] Dark; 
_— | 
| TENEBROMITY, / J. Itenebræ, Lat.] Dask- 
neſs; gſoom. 


: TEN EMENT. J. IE, Fo. rencrrentum, 


FE N 
lav Latin. ] Any thing held by a tenant. 


Locke. Pepe. 
TENENT. J. See TENS T. 
TENERITY. Y. {teneritas, tener, Latin.] 
Tenderneſs. ' — +9 
TENE SMUS. -/. Needing to go to ſtool 
5 Arbutbnot. 
TE NET. 52 from tenet, Latin, be boldt. 
It is ſometimes written tenent, or they bold. ] 
Poſition; 8 opinion. 
a | ay of Piety. South, Privy, 
TENNIS. F/. = 5d at r which a ball it 
- driven with a racket. Shakeſpeare. Howel, 
To TENNIS. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
- drive as a ball. ' Spenſer, 
pany [French:] The end of a tim- 
ber cut to be fitted into another timber, 
Moxon. 
E'NOUR, fe Frenor, Latin; tencur, Fr.] 
1. Continuity of flate; conſtant mode; 
manner of continuity. 
 Sidzey, Crafbaw. Spratt. 
2. Senſe contained; general courſe or drift. 
IO e Locke, 
. A ſound: in muſick, Bacon. 
TENSE. a, | tenſus, Lat.] Stretched; ſtiff; 
not lax. Holder. 
TENSE. /. Temps, Fr. rempus, Lat.] A-va- 
riation of the verb to ſignify time, Clarke, 
TEN SENESS. /. [from tenſe. ] Contraction; 
tenſion; the contrary to laxity. 
TE'NSIBLE. a. 2 Latin.] Capable 
of being extended. Bacon. 
TENSILE. 4. [renfilir, Latin.] Capable 
of extenſion, Bacon. 
TE'NSION..: /.. [renſfoon, Fr. tenſus, Latip.] 
. The act of ſtretching; not laxation ; the 
ſtate of being ſtretched; not laxity. 
| B 


TE'NSIVE. a. Jon - a Latin.] Giesing a 
ſenſation of ſtiffneſs or contraction. Fleyer. 
TE 'NSURE, /. frenſus, Latin. } The act of 
ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched; the 
contrary to laxation or laxity. Bacon. 
TENT. . Frente, French; tentorium, Lat.] 
1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging place, 
commonly made of canvas extended upon 


.. poles, Knolles. 
. 2. Any temporary habitation z a pavilion. 
Milton, 


3. [Tente, French, ] A roll of lint put 
. þ a fore. Shakeſpeare, Wiſeman. 
4. A ſpecies of wine deeply red, chiefiy 
from Gallicia in * 
To TEN T. v. . [from the noun.} To 
lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
To TENT. v. a. To ſearch as with a me- 
dical tent. Shakeſpeare. Wiſeman. 
TENTA'TION. J. [centatia, Lat.] + Trial; 
: temptation. Brown. 
TE'NTATIVE. a. [tentative, French; tente 


. botin.}; FT eſia 
1 Trying; vinz TENTED, 


. TE'NTED. 2. [from 2 Covered wich 

tens. wy — Pope. 

TE'NTER. /. (tends, tentus, Latin.) 

1. A hook on which things are ſtretehed. 
2. To be on the TeNTERs, To be on the 
firetch ; to be in difficulties, *-  Hudibras. 

i To TE'NTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


ſtretch by hookks. — acom. 
To TENTER. v. . To admit extenfon. 
Bacon, 
TENTH. 3. [reopa, Ssxon.] Firſt after 
the ninth; ordinal of ten. Boyle. 
TENTH. 1. from the mo 
. The t 4 Dryden. Len 
2. Tithe, a P bilip:. 


3. Tenths are that ey portion or tribute 
which all livings ecclefaſtical yield to the 
king. * Corvel. 
TE'NTHLY, od. [from tenth, ] In the tenth 


place. 


TENTI'GINOUS. : 4. La Latin, ] - 


Stiff ; ſtretched, 
TE'NTWORT, 1,8 plant. - Ainſevorth, 
TENUIFO'LIOQUS. '@. | tenuis and _ 
Latin, ] Having thin leaves. 
TENU'ITY, g. | renuitar, Lat. Thinneſs; 
. exility ; ſmallneſs 5 minuteneſs; not groſs- 


neſs. King Chords. Bentley. 
TENUOUS. @; [tenuis, Lat.] Thin; ſmall; 
minute. Woking, 


TE'NURE, - [ renure, F r.] Tenure is the 
manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. Raleigh. Dryden. 

TEPEFA'CTION, ſ. [ repefacio, Lat.] The 

act of warming to a ſmall degree. 

TE'PID. a. yg Latin, ] Lukewarm z 


warm in a ſmall degree. Milton. 
TEPI DIT. f. [from tepid.] Lukewarm- 
neſs. Aiinſwortb. 


TEPOR. ſ. [repor, Lat.] Lukewarmneſs; 
gentle heat. Arbutbnot. 

TERATO'LOGY, ſ. Ive and Mow. ] 
'Bom 

'TERCE. £ [rierce, Fr.] A veſſel contain- 
ing forty-two gallons of wine; the third 


part of a butt or pipe. Ainſworth, 
TEREBI'NTHINATE. 4. [terebinthine, 
TEREBUNTHINE, Fr. terebinthum, . 
Latin. ] Confiſting of turpentine; _—_ 
' with turpentine. —- Floyer. 


To TE'REBRATE. v. a.-{terebro, Latin. ] 
To bore; to perforate; to pierce. 
Brerun. Der bam. 

TEREBRA'TION. /. [from terebrate.} The 

act of boring or piercing, Zaun. 
TERGE'MINOUS, 4. lein, Saen, 
Threefold. 
=_ an ERSATTION. 1 [tergum and verſo, 

atin. 

x. Shift; eee evaſion, Bramball. 
2 Change; fickleneſs. Clarendon. 
TERM. /. [cerminus, Latin. 


TER 


1. Limit; boundary, Hater 


2. The word by which a * is expreſſed. 
. | Bacon. Burnet. Swift. 


3. Worte; Ianguage. Sa fg Pete. Milton. 


Te Condition; en 
ryden. Bentley 
8 Time for which any ing laſts, | 
Addiſon 
6. [In ler 1 The time in which the tri- 
bunals, or places of judgment, are open 
to all chat liſt to compfain of wrong, or to 
ſieek their right by courſe of law or action 
the reſt of the year is called vacation. Of 
| theſe terms there are four in every year, 
| during which matters of juſtice are diſ- 
tched: one is called Hillary term, whic! 
" Fouts the twenty- third of Janvary, or 
that be Sunday, the next day following, 
and ends the twenty-firſt of February 3 


another is ealled Eaſter term, which begins | 


eighteen days after Eafter, and ends the 
Monday next after Afeenſion- day; the 
third is Trinity term, beginning the Friday 
next after Trinity ſunday, and ending the 
Wedneſday- fortnight after; the fourth is 
Michaelmas term, beginning the fixth of 
November, or, if that be Sunday, the 
- next day after, and ending the twenty- 


eighth of November, Hale, 
To TERM. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
name; to call. Locke. 
TERMAGANCY. 1 [from termagamt. ] 
Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs. 8 


TERMAGAN T. . typ and mazan, Sax. ] 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Quarrelſome; ſcolding; furious. Arb. 
TE'RMAGANT. ſ. A ſcold; a brawling 
turbulent woman. Halde. Tatler., 
TE*RMER. /. {from term, ] One who tra- 
vels up to the term.  ' Ben. Jobnſons 
TE'RMINABLE. 4. [from terminate. ] Li- 
mitable; that admits of bounds. 
To TYRMINATE. v, 4. n Latia; 
terminer, French. ] 
1. To bound; to limit. T. 
2. To put an "end to. | 
To TE'RMINATE. v. 1. To be limited; 
to end; to have an end 13 to attain its end. 
South. Dryden. 
TERMINA*'TION, 4 Lom terminate, ] 
1. The act of unn bounding. 
2. Bound; limit. py! Brown. 
3+ End; concluſion. - 
4. End of words as varied by: their go 
cations. 5 Warts, 
3 Word; term. — — 
TERMI'NTHUS. a [re tu- 
mour. Mi ſeman. 
TE'RM LESS. 4. {from term.] Unlimited ; 
- boundleſs, Raleigh. 
TE'RMLY, ad. {from 1. RJ Term by 
term, . Bacon, 
TER. 
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To TERRE 


TER 
TERNARY, . 4. gon 88 


Fr. .yenraccins Ital. 
"et AE rm 4 


A 
Temple 
— Fee 
TERR — Lovers ph 73 
3 FA leere! A 


; en French. 2 
2 7 1 — 


TERRE'STRIFY. . . [rerrgftric and 
Feeio, Latin.] To reduce to the ſtate of 


Brewn. 


TERRE'STRIOUS, . #. 1 Latin. 1 


Terreous; .carthy ; 


— 2 

TERRIBLE. 4. ben, Fr. from terr9bi- 
*. Dreadful; formidable; cauſing fear. 

Milton, Prior. 

. Got bo ent: a colloquial hy- 

Clarenden. Tillotſon, 

Nrn. . [from terrible.] For- 

3 1 


dreadfulneſs. . 
TERRIBLY. fe [from terrible. 
3 e 5-50-25 — 2 


2. Violently ; very much. Sri 
TERRIER. +. [rerrier, Fr. . — 


2. _ dog that follows his game under 
* ground. Dryden. 
4. A ſurveyor or regiſter of lands. Ayliffe. 
A wimble; auger or borer. Ainſto. 
* 3 —— 4. [terrifeus, Lat.] Dread- 
cauſing terrour. Milton. Philips, 
To * v. 4. [| terror and facio, 
Latin.J To-fright ; to ſhock with fear; 
to make afraid. Knoles. Seuth, Blackmore. 
TERRITORY. . 8 ins” --——_ 
Land; any 3 dominion z d 
2 Denbam. 


Haywea 
TE'RROUR, . [rerror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 
1. Fear communicated, 
2- Fear reevived. 
1. The cauſe of fear. Prior. Milton. 
TERSE. 4. * n 
1. Smooth, Brown, 


- 4+ Cleanly written ; neat; Dryden, Sui. 


ulli. Blathmore:. 


Milton. 


TES 


— — | nn wo that] Turing 2 are 
two fits in 133 


To TEFRTIATE. v. 4. I tortia, Dad Lat.] 
Ts do any thing the-third time. 
TESSELLATED. a. [egfela, * — 


2 Sated by (quares. 
TEST. French „Ha ban. 
1. = . _ — 
metals. 


2. TI; . ©2 by«the cupel. 
Cor ention. 
3. Men ff FH Bez, Yobaſon, 
4. That with which any thing is compared 
in onder to prove its genuineneſs, is 8 
8 Diſerimĩaati ve charucteriſtick. Dryden 


ud ent ; diſtisction. — 
ſeerns to Ganify any veile] that hl 


| — 
TESTA'CEOUS. a. [reflaceus, Latin. 


2. Confiſtiag of Thelis ; compoſed of ſhellt, 
2. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells ; 
oppoſed to cruſtaceous. Poodward, 
TE'STAMENT. /. {:eftament, Fr. teftames- 


tum, 
2. A will; any writing directing the dif- 
poſal of the poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed, 
Hooker, Dryden. 
2. The name of each of the volumes of 
the holy ſcripture, - 
TESTAME'NTARY. 2. {[teflamentarius, 
Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 


TE'STATE. a, {eeftatus, Latin. ] Having 
made — will. 

TESTA TOR. /. [zflater, Lat.] One whs 
leaves a will. 4 K * Taylor. 

TESTA'TRIX, ſ. [Latin.] A woman w 
leaves à will. 

TESTED. 2. {from &f.] Tried . a teſt. 


TESTER. g. Lade, French, a — 
1. A ſixpence. Lacke. Pope, 
2. The cover of a bed, 

TE'STICLE. þ , Latin.] Stone. 


Brown, 4 iſemas. 

TESTIFICA”TION. ſ. [iefiificatic, Latin; 
from. 19 y.] The act of witnefling. 

Hooker, South. 


TESTIFICA'TOR, ſ. [from reftificer, . 
One who witneſles. 
TE” FT. . [from tei. One who | 


7 TI TES FV. wn, Ligier, Latin. ] T6 
witneſs; to prove; to give evidence. 
Jabn. Milton, 


To TE'STIFY. v. fe To witneſs; z to give 


evidence-of any 
1 ad. [rom refiy.] Freely; 
II 


ITD il. ＋ leni Fr. gf. 
most um, 


nnw___ ” * WT VwvWw 


TE'TRICOUS, 
TPTTER. J. Iterem, — A --—= ip 


TEX 
. menſum, Lat.] A writing produced by any 
one As' aevi for himſelf. 


Burnet. " bl 
TESTIMONY. /. [reflimonium, Lat 


- I. Evidente given g proof. Spenſer, N 
2. Public evidenges. . 
35” Open atteſtktion ; profeſſion. Milton. 


To TESTIMONY, v. 4. To witneſs. 
Sbaleſpeuro. 
TESTINESS.. ſ. [from te „ 
oc tte. 


© TESTUDINATED; Lea, Latin, 
Lau] Re- 


Roofed; arched. 
TESTU'DINEQUS: ai 
| ſembling the ſhell ors a tortoiſe. 
7 4. 33 teſturdo, Italian. ] 
ul; peev a te be angry. 
W 
DE TOHV. 4. Froward; peeviſh, 


Shakeſp 
TETE 4 TETE. |. [French] Cheek by 


an /, (Bw Tasse] A Ring 


by which LE are held, from paſturing 
too wide Shake 


re. Sevift, 
To TE THER. . 4 [ftom 


ST-R AL. @, f...] Square. 


TETRAPE!TALOUS, 4. Ss age nd 
wiranev.] Are ſuch 3 conſiſt: of 
far leaves round the ſtyle. Miller. 
TE"TRARCH. þ 4 Lat.] A Ro- 
a fourth 1 of a pro- 


＋ 
TETRA'RCHATE: 1 — 
TE'TRARCHY, — ine, 
TETRA!STICK:; /.. Leu! An — 
gram or ſtunra- of four” verſes. 
TETRICAL, 


„ ſour, 


*% feurf'; a ringworm... Shokoſpeare- Dryden. 
TPW. ſ. terer a hempen rope, Dutch. ] 
"1; Rerials for any _ Skinner, 
2, An icon nd, b. 
Ter 7. v. 4 e 
L 2 Er In 
proper FAY» fea againſt the fire- 

+ place, is fived a 2 in it above five 


- inches longs, called- a _ WAR yolks 

4 the ferge- - Moen. 

To TE WTAW, v. 4. To beat; to break, 
* Mortioes 


erz. Je eau, Lat 
888 . 2 
2. Sentenes of ſcripture, Sonub. 
TEXTILE, 2. nee Latin. Woven; 
„capable of being woven, Wilkins. 
Bp < 1 and e. A man 


noun, ] Te 


l — Lat;] Fro- ; 


 TPXTRINDE £4; 1 
to weaving. 
TEXTUARY, ai ſfromirw; * To 
1. Contained in the: tert: 7 Brown, 
2. Serving as © tent; aue. 
Glanville, 
TE'XTUARISPT. T / T Fr.] One 
TEXTUARY,  readyinthetextofſerip- 
ture; a. divine well verſed in ſoripture; 
TEXTURE, 4 [rextus, Lat.] 
1. heed of — e Mane. 
2. & a thing wovwen 
* Manner of weaving with . 
to form or matter: Milton. Pipe. 
Co Diſpofition-of thi party el bodies. 
Alton. Neuber. 
THAN. ad. [Sanne, — A particle 
placed. in . rode the compara- 
tive adjeQive. - — — 
THANE, ſ. [Sen, — © Av 
of er, perhapd%equt net barom. 


To THANK. * Teta Sax, 
1. —ͤ—ñ— ackhowletgaents- for: any 


favour or kindneſs, - Shi 
2. It is uſed often in a condküt7 or ironiesl 


ſenſe. Ahn ö 
THAN. 2 ,* Saxon; „ 
THANKS. 17 Dutch. ] Acknowledþpmenc 

paid for” favour or eſyj. * 

of gratitude. Shiheſpeare. Bacon. 


THA*NKPUL, at f*Sancpyul,: S. Bull 
of gratitude 3 ready to — good 


2. Not deſerving or not likely, to gain 
thanks. . Nc. Cre 


be. 
THA/NKLESSNESS. from thewMeſs. 
| —— Failure 15 knee 


THANKOTFFERING. fe [think an offer- 
Offering - acknowledginect 
E Wars. 


THANKSGT'VING. . Cilankr and grbe.] 
Celebration of mercy. 


Holes: rbb. Filbfen. 

PRA NUWORTHY. » 's. [thank _apd wer- 
er vin a avies. 

T Au. 3 Sax. dam, Datth, 


= 4 gut! ties ewiſted! for ſeveral 


THAT.” prom 9 Oethiek; Far, 
Saxon; 2 xy — 

t Not this, but other. Shakeſpeare, 

2 Which ; relating to an an autecedent thing. 

WR Sb ſprare: Convicy, 

3. Who; 


3-4 iN p ? 
E | * Who 3 rating + to an antecedent perf, 
1 i Tic . 
"EY " It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition 
FI f ; i» of a word or words foregoing. Compley, 
1 5. Oppoſed to chi, as the otber to 8 3 
42 6. When hie and that relate to foregoing 
1 worde, -#bis is referred like hic or cecy to the 
io 40 — * or cela to the for- 
44 "TH, hs TWloor. 
4 That which z what. ee, 
| 'H} | he thing, . Nampers, 
1 1 The _ which then vas Copley, 
_ 3 Wa inence. Cowley. 
=. 12. 12 r As being. Hooker. 
$ , . Becauſe, e L aller. Cowley. 
„ . Not a conſequence. Lecce. 
i 4. Notiog a final end. | Convley. 
1 THATCH, [x f Sace, Sax. , — 
WE: Stra laid upon. the” top of a houſe tu kee 
IF © out the weather, Swift, Watrs. 
+6 To THATCH. v. 4. Lbaccian, Saxon. ] To 
4 ever as with ſtraw. Bacen.. Dryden. 
$1 THA'TCHER.../. {from thatch.} One whoſe 


. trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. Swift. 
To THAW.. * Leapan, Saxon; age, 


> To grow liquid after congelation 0s 
melt. Dosne. — 
2 To cent de cold which had e 


To THAW. v. 4. To melt what: was 8 
gealed. "Shakeſpeare. Granwille, 
THAW. . Tfrom the verb.] Liquefaction 
of any thing 2 3 warmth, ſuch; as 
Shabeſpeare. Wilkins, Dryden, 
de, Dutch] ey 
7. The article noting a particular ching.. 
Shakeſpeare, Coco 
= . Before a werden commonty cut 12 
verſe. \ ART 


Sometimes be ” Corby. 
11 77 a. 1152 "Br, thearaji, 

Latin. 2 a: theatre, 
hb — French; theetram, 


| 2 
| ts * ce in which ſews are extibired3 + 
a playbouſe. Shakeſpeare. Bagon. 


2. & place rifing by Geps like a theatre, 


Milton. B 

T HEAT RIcR. 1. * Ae Latin. 
W 
cheatre; 3 a mere, 15 

oy of Picty.. Pope 
THEA*FRICALLY. - ck theatrical: } 
In a manner ſuiting the ſtage, - Sao 2 
THEE, the oblique ſingular of cheu.. ey. 
THEFT, L {from bi! 
. The a&t of ſealing, RG, 
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Scenick ; ſuiring ' 


THEE. 
- 2. The thing ſtolen. 2. 
Keese, of them, fea 


THEIR. 

. 2. Of. 2 the pronoun poſſeſſive from 
they, Dryden. 
2. Theirs-is-uſed when any thing comes be- 
tween as poſſeſlive and ſubſtantive, 

locker. 2 

THEM,-the the eMliqae of they. Wilkins; 

THEME. ſ. !:heme, Fr. Ot 


. A lobject ofi which one ſpeaks or writes, 
Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon, 


2. A ſhort ane written by boys on 


© any topick. 
dS] The original word whence others are 
derived. 33 Watts, 


THEMSE'LVES. . see Tux v and SET. 

1. Theſe very perions. Hooker, 
. The oblique caſe of they and ſelves. 

Locke, 

THEN. ad. ſabes, Gothick ; Vans Saxon ; 
dan, Dutch, } 77} ; 

„ At that time. . Gene, 
2. Afterwards 3 immediately afterwards ; 
foo afterwards. Bacon, 

3. In that caſe z in conſequence, Dryden. 

4. Therefore ; for this reaſon. Milian. 
5. At another time : | Mig: now and then, at 


one time and other. Milos. 
6. That time. Milton. 
THZNCE, Fa 3» 2; 3 AR n 
1 I, From that placs, - Milton, 
. 2, From that time. . + Tſateb, 
3. For that xe Milton. 


THENCEFORTH,. ad, [thence and fertb.] 
From that time. ek Milton. 
THENCEFO'RWARD. ad. Thence and 
forauard. ] On from that time. 
THE/OCRACY, . . [theocratie,” Fr. Sie 
. and i.] Government immediately ſu · 
perintended by God. Burnet, 
THEOCRA!TICAL.. a. ,[theeeratique; Fr, 
from tbeocracy.] e to a govern- 
ment admiaiſtred by God Burnet. 
THTODOEITE. nA. mathematical in- 
ſtrument for taking heights and diſtances. 
TH — * .] The genera- 


tion of 
TH EOLO'GIAN. * 1 Latin. 1 A 
1 Milton, 


divine z a prof 
THEOLOGICAL... Þ beologia, Lat.] 

- Relating . — divinity. fone 
THEOLO'GI . from theologi- 
cal. ] Accordi N theo- 


THEO/LOGIST. [rbeologus, Latin. A 

THEOROGIST 17 divine ; one ſtudious if 
- the 7 N divinity; . Bacon. Dryden. 
THE'OLOGY. /. [theologie, Fr. Secu. 
. Divinity. Hayward, Trlletjen. 

THE OMAGHIST., . He: who fightengoin® 
the gods, 

THE OMAchx. /... {2i&- and . paxk } | 


The fght 1 the gods by the giant „ 


THE 
THEO'RBO. /. [riorba, Ttalian.] A large 


_ tute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by 
the Italians. Bailey. 


THE'OREM. ſ. [S46pnjue.)] A poſition laid 


down as an acknowledged truth, 


| Hooker, Craunt. 

_ THEOREMA'TICAL., y 3. {from theo- 
THEOREMA!TICK. rem.] Com- 
THEORE'MICK. priſed in the- 

orems ; conſiſting in theorems, Grero. 
THEORECTTI CAL. . [rheoretique, Fr. 
THEORE'TICK, - Sewenrinc.] 
THEO*RICAL. J [rheorrgue, Fr. 
THEO RICK. [ | from Sewpia, ] 


Speculative ;z depending on theory or ſpecu- 
lation; terminating in theory or ſpecula- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. Boyle. Burnet, 
THEORETICALLY. a. [from theoretith, } 
Speculatively ; not practically. | 
THEO RICK. ſ. [from the adjeQtive.] A 
ſpeculatiſt; one who knows only ſpecula- 
tion, not practice. 
THEO*RICALLY. . [from theorick. | Spe- 
culatively ; not practically. 
THE*ORIST. / from theary.] A ſpecula- 
tiſt; one given to ſpeculation. Addiſon, 
THE'ORY. f,-[theorie, Fr. Sepia. ] Specu- 


lation; not practice; ſcheme; plan or 


ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in the mind. 


MN Haoler. Bacon, South, 
THERAPEUTICEK. 

rative; teaching or endeavouring the cure 

of diſeaſes. Watts. 


THERE. ad. [thar, Gothick ; Ep, Sax. 


daer, Dutch, | 
1. In that place. | Pope. 
2. It is oppeſed to bere, Locke, Milton, 
3. An exclamation directing ſomething at 
a diſtance, Dryden, 
THREADED. [ ad, [there and about ; 
THE*'REABOUTS, thereabouts is there- 
fore leſs proper. ] . 
1. Near that place, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, 
or ſtate, Davies. Suckling, Newton. 
4+ Concerning that matter. Luke. 
 THEREA'FTER. ad. {there and after. } Ac- 
cording to that; accordingly, Peacbam. 
THEREA'T, a. {there and at.] 
1. At that; on that account. Hosler. 
2. At that place. Mauhew, 
THEREBY”. ad. [there and h.] By that; 
by means of that, Herbert. 
THEREFORE. ad. [there and for.] 
1. For that; for this; for this reaſon ; 
in conſequence. ; Lucas, Wes, 
2, In return for this; ia recompenſe for 
this or for that, Matthew. 
THEREFRO'M, ad. { there and from.] From 
that; from this, | of. 
THEREI'N, ad, [there and in.] In that; 
. | Bacon, 
THEREIN TO“. ad. [there and into.} Into 
that; into this, Luke. Bacen. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4a, [Sega neslinde.] Cu- <7 


THICK, @. ſ%icce, Saxon ; dick, Dutch. ] 


THI 
THEREO'F, ad. [there and of.] Of that; 
of this. Hooker, Sift, 
THEREO'N, ad. [there and 7 that. 
. Mark. vodeward. 
THEREO UT. ad. [here and out.] Out of 
that, ; Spenſer, 
THERETO”. ad. [there and to, or 
THEREUNT O'. : unto, ] To that. 
Hooker. Tillotſ Ns 
THEREUPONN, ad. [obere and wpon.}] 
1. Upon that; in conſequence of that. 
Hooker, Sbhakeſp. Davies. Locke, Swift, 
2. Immediately, + | 
THEREUNDER. ad, [rbere and wnder.] 
Under that. | Raleigb. 
THEREWIT'TH, ad. [there and witb. 
1. With that. Heaber. Davies. 


2. Immediately. | 
THEREWITHA'L. ad. [there and withal.] 


1. Over and above. | Damel. 
2, At the ſame time. Spaleſpeare. 
3. With that. Spenſer. 


THERTACAL. 4. [Sngaxz.] Medicinal; 
phyfical, _. * Baton. 
THERMOMETER. ſ. [thermometre, Fr. 
Sepag and wirpev.] An inftrament for 
meaſuring the heat of the air, or of any 
matter, | Bregun. 
THERMOME'”TRICAL. 2. from therma- 
meter. ] Relating to the meaſure of heat. 
ne. 
THE RMOScopE. .. [thermeſeope, 23 
Sens and oxomiv.] An inſtrument by 
which the degrees of heat are diſcovered. 
i : Arbu#bnet. 
THESE. pronoun. The plural of bis. 
1, Oppoſed to thoſe. 9 
2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things 
laſt mentioned; and tbeſe to the Ag 


THE'SIS. f. [theſe, Fr. Sicic.] A poſition; 
ſomething laid down affirmatively or ne- 
gatively, 74> Prior. 

THE'SMOTHETE. ſ. {Iroucebirne.] A 

lawęgiver. c | 

THE'URGY, ſ. [up.] The power of 
doing ſupernatural things by lawful means; 
as by prayer to God. 

THEW. ſ. [ Feap, Saxon.] ; 
1. Quality; manners. Spenſer. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, 
or bulk. | | | 

THE'WED. 2. [from tber. ] Educated ; 
habituated. Spenſer. 

THEY, ſ. In the oblique caſe them, the 
plural of be or ſbe. [$1, Saxon. ] 

1. The men; the women; the perſons. 

| Shakeſpeare. Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. Thoſe men ; thoſe women ; oppoſed to 
ſome others. rior. 


1. Not thin. 
2, Denſe; not rare; 


6 H 


groſs; craſs, 
Raleigh. Arbuthnot * 
| 3. Not; 
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THYCK-SCULLED. 4. Dull; ; ſtupid. 
D. 
TH“ CK SET. 4. [thick and ſet.] Tloſe 


THI 


. clear; not tranſparent; muddy; 


ulent. Temple. i 


4. Great in circumference z not ſlender. 
Deuter, 
| Frequent; in quick ſueceſſion; 3 with 
ü rue intermiſſion. ö 
Knolles. Wotton. Spelman, 8 
6. Clofe; not divided by much ſpace; 


* crowded. Dryden. Addiſen, 
7. Not eafily pervious ; ſet with things 
cloſe to each other. Dryden, 

8. Coarſe; not thin. Bacon. 


9. Without proper intervals of articula- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 
TH ICK, ſ. [from the adjective.] 
I» The thickeſt part or time when any 
thing i is thickeſt, Knolles. 


, Ter and thin. Whatever | is in the 


way. | Hudibras. 
THICK. «ad. | | 
1. Frequently; faft. Denbam. 
2. Cloſely. Morris. 
3. To a great depth. Addi en. 


4. Trick and threefold, In quick tuc- 
ceſſion; in great numbers, 
To THI'CKEN, v. 4. {from chick. 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make _ z to fill up interſtices, 

Wiodward. 

3. To condenſe; to concrete, Abut bnot. 

4. To firengthen ; z to confirm. Sbateſp. 

5. To make frequent. 

5. To make cloſe or numerous. 

To THICKEN. v. . 

1. To grow thick. .. 

2. To grow denſe or "7 Shateſs. 

3. To concrete; to be conſolidated, Prior. 


4. To grow cloſe or numerous. . atler. 
5. To grow quick. Addiſon, 
HCK ET. / Sicce xu, Saxon. ] A cloſe 


knot or wt; trees; a cloſe wood, 
; Chapman. Raleigh, 
THFCELY. ad. [from thick.} Deeply; to 
a great quantity, Boyle, 


.'THVCENESS. ſ. {from ehick.] - 


7. The ſtate of being thick; denſity. 
2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace 


taken up by matter interpoſed, . Boyle. 
3: Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 
derable depth, Bacon, 


4. Conſiſtence; pgroflneſs; not raxepeſs 3 


ſpiſſitude. ä Bacon. 
: Imperviouſneſs ; cloſeneſs, Addiſen, 
Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quickneſs, 


Holder, 


planted. Dryden, Grew. 


- THICKSKIN, . [click and 122 IA coarſe 


groſs man. Shakeſpeare, 


THIEF, J. [eif, Saxon; dief, Dutch. } 


3 Eftran ge. N 


; | T H1I 
i. Ono takes what W to another. 


Shake peare, 2 Jobn 4 
2. An ns in the ſnuft of a — — 


May. 
THIE . CATCHER.” chief & catch, 
THIEF-LEADER, 7 thief & lead. 


THIEF-TAKER. thief. & take, 
One whoſe buſineſs is to detect je 
L" Eftr 
To THIEVE. 2. », [from Wie 7 ] To Ss; j 
to ptactiſe theft. 
THTE VER. /. [from thiewe,] | 
1, The 0 of ſtealing. 


nſer. South, 
- That which is ſtolen. el rare 
-THYEVISH. a. {from chief. ] 


I, Given to ſtealing; practiſing thefe, 


Sba le 
2. Secret ; . Shak 
THI EVISHLY. ad. [from thieviſp. 
a thie 
THIEVISHNESS, /. [from thieviſh, ] Diſ- 


poſition to ſteal; abit of ſtealing. 
THIGH. . [5eoh, Saxon; die, Dutch] 
The thigb includes all between the buttocks 
and the knee, The thigh bone is the 
| longeſt of all the bones in __ body. 
Quincy. Geneſis, 
'THILK, pronoun. CDSile, Saxon.] That 
ſame. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
TEII.L. þ LSille, Saxon, ] The ſhafts of a 
waggo . .. Mortimer, 
THILL- HORSE. * fe {hill and boiſe.) The 
THILLER. laſt horſe; the horſe 
that goes betweeen the ſhafts. 
Tuſſer. Shakeſpeare, 


'THIMBLE. /, {from tba bell] A metal 


cover by which women ſecure their fingers 
from the needle. Shakeſpeare. Cbeyne. 
THIME. /. {:bymus, Latin; thym, French.] 
A fragrant herb from which: the bees are 


ſuppoſed to draw honey. wh 
THIN, 4. {S1n, Saxon; denn, Dutch. 
1. Not thick. :dus, 


2. Rare; not denſe. Miſdom. nn 
3. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces, 


- Roſcommon, 

4. Not cloſely mm or aceulnulated, 
Milken, | 

$4 Exile ; ſmall. Dryden, 


6. Not coarſe z not groſs in ſubſtance. 


7. Not abounding. Bacon, 
8, Not fat; not bulky ; TO ; Nim ; ſlen- 
o | der. 8 | "L"Eftrange. 


THIN. ad. Not thickly. . --- Milton, 
To. THIN, v. e. {from the adjeRtive, ] 
1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 
Ar buibnot. 
5 To make leſs cloſe or numerous. Dryd. 
To attenuate, Blackmore. 


UNIV. ad, [from ibin.] Not thickly; 
not cloſely. Brown. 
THINE. 


THI 

THINE. pronoun. [thein, Gothick ; Sin, 
Saxon; difn, Dutch. ] Belonging or relat- 
ing to thee, | Shakeſpeare, 

THING. /. [ Sinz, Saxon; ding, Dutch.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon, Sbaleſp. 
2. It is uſed in contempt. Swift, 
3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or 
ſometimes with pity. Sbakeſp. Congreve. 
4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once in a ſenſe 


of honour, © 


To THINK. v. n. preter. thought, & en- 


cean, Saxon; dencken, Duteh.] 
1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
things; to reaſon; to cogitate. 


Locke. Dryden. 

2. To judge; to conclude ; to determine. 
CENT. Daniel. 

3. To intend. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To imagine; to fancy. urnet, 
5, To muſe; to meditate, Dryden, 


6. To recollect; to obſerve. Shake ' meta 
7. To judge; to conclude,  Sevife. 
8. To conſider; to doubt. Bentley, 
To THINK. v. a. ; . 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind; to 
conceive. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. To believe ; to eſteem, idney. 
3. To Thnx much, To grudge, | 
| | Milton, Tillotſon. 

4. To Tainx ſcorn. To diſdain. Eftber. 
THINKER, /. [from rbint.] One who 
thinks in a certain manner, Locke, 


 THFNKING. ©. from ebink.] Imaginati- 


on; cogitation ; judgment; 
$3 45 RY T0 Shakeſpeare, Addiſon. 
THINLY, ad. [from thin. 2 
1. Not thickly, | 
2. Not cloſely; not numerouſly, Dryden. 


THINNESS. f. [from tbin.] : 


1. The contrary to thickneſs ; exility ; te- 


nuity, Donne, Newton, 
2. Paucity ; ſcarcity. | — 
3. Rareneſs ; not ſpiſſitude. outh, 


THIRD. a. [S Sa, Saxon, ] The firſt af- 
ter the ſecond, 

THIRD. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1, The third part. Addiſon, 
2. The fixtieth part of a ſecond. Holder, 

THTYRDBOROUGH., /. [third and borough. ] 
An under-conftable. 


THYRDLY. ad. {from tbird.] In the third 


place. Bacon. 
To THIRL. v. a. [Sinlian, Saxon. ] To 
pierce; to perforate. Ainſworth, 
THIRST, f. [8vpr x, Sax. dorft, 
I, The pain ſuftered for want of drink; 
want of drink. Denham. Arbuthnot, 
2. Eagerneſs ; vehement defire, Fairfax, 
3+ Draught. . Milton, 
To THIRST. v. 2. [Syppean, Sax. derſten, 
Dutch. ; | 
1. To fee} want of drink; to be thirſty or 
Ehrif, Exedus, Milton, 


Shakeſpeare . 


utch.] 


THO 


2. To have a vehement defire for any thing. 

; : P ſalms. 

To THIRST. v. a. To want to drink. Prior. 
THTRSTIN ESS. ſ. [from thirfl.] The ſtate 
of being thirſty. ö Motton. 

THIRSTY, 2. [Funrriz, Saxon.] 

1. Suffering want of drink; pained for 
want of drink, Shakeſp. Judges. Rowe, 
2. Poſſeſſed with any vehement defire : as, 

blood thirſty, | | 
THIRTE'EN, 3. [S neorine, Saxon,] Ten 
une ehres, ©. | Bacon. 
THIRTE'ENTH, 4. [from tbirteen; ne- 
oteoda, Saxon, ] The third after the tenth, 
f 5 £ Graunt, 
THI'RTIETH. 3. [from thirty; $purre- 
zoðßa, Saxon, ] The tenth thrice told. 


| Hale, 
THIRTY. a. [$pirr1s, Saxon.] Thrice 
ten. Shakeſpeare, 


THIS. pronoun. [ Fir, Saxon. ] | 
1. That which is preſent ; what is now 


mentioned. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The next future, = Geneſis, 
3. This is uſed for this time, Dryden, 
4. The laſt paſt. Dryden. 


' 5. It is often oppoſed to that. Pope. 
6. When tbis and that reſpect a former 
| ſentence, tbis relates to the latter, that to 
the former member. Hooker, 
7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. 


1 | Dryden. 
THISTLE. ſ. [Sir xel, Sax. dieftel, Dutch 
carduus, Latin. ] A prickly weed growing 
in corn fields. Miller, Shakeſpeare, 
THI'STLE, golden, f. A plant. iller, 
THISTLY. a. [from tbiſtle.] Overgrown 
with thiſtles, T boemſen. 
THI'THER, ad, [Frrhen, Saxon. 
1. To that place: it is oppoſed to Bit ber. 
2. To that end; to that point. 1 
THITHERTO. ad, [ebitber and to.] To 
that end; ſo far. * 25 
THTTHERW ARD. ad. [thither and ward.] 


Towards that place. Milton. 
THO, ad. Sonne, Saxon, ] 
1. Then. 885 Spenſer. 


2. Thy* contracted for though. 
To THOLE. v. . To wait awhile. 
ID Ainſworth. 
THONG. ſ. [ Spang, Snonz, Saxon. ] A 
ſtrap or ſtring of leather. Addiſon, Dryd. 
THOR A'CICK, 4. [from thorax. ] Belong» 
ing to the breaſt, Arbuthnot. 


THO'RAL. a. from thorys, Latin,] Re- 


lating to the bed. Aplifſe, 
THORN, /. [thaurns, Gothick,] ; 

1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, Genefis, 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſts. 


3. Any thing troubleſome, * Southern. 
THU'RNAPPLE, 7. A plant. Mortimer. 
6 H 2 THORN+ 
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THORNBA'CK. f. A ſea-fiſh. Arbuthnet. 
THO RNBUT. . A fort of ſea-fiſh.. | 


WO Ainſworth, 
THO'RNY. a. [from thorn.] | 

1. Full of thorns; ſpiny; rough; prickly. 

' | Randoiph. Dryden. 


2. Pricking; vexatious. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Difficulc ; perplexing. Spenſer. 
THO'ROUCH. prepe/. ng word through 

extended into two ſyllables. ] | 


1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of. Spake 
TEO'ROUGH. 4. 9%; 
© 3, Complete; full; perfect. 
Bo: ; Spenſer, Clarendon. 
2. Paſſing through. Bacon. 
THORO'UGHFARE. /. [thorough and 
fare, ] A paſſage through; a paſſage with- 
out any ſtop or let. Shakeſpeare. 
THORO'UGHLY. ad. [from thorough.] 
Completely; fully. Sbaleſpeare. Dryden. 
THOROUGHPA'CED. a.- [thorough and 
pace.] Perfect in what is undertaken ; 


complete, | Swift. 
THO'ROUGHSPED. @. [ thorough and ſped. ] 
Finiſhed in principles; nas roo ans 

| Sor ft. 


THOROUGHSTIFCH. ad. [thorough and 
eh.] Completely; fully, DL" Efrrange. 
THORP. ſ. From the Saxon Eopp, fignifies 
a village. | 5 Gibſon. 
THOSE. pron. The plural of that. ; 


| Shakeſpeare. Denham. 
THOU, . [Fu, Saxon; du, Dutch; in the 
oblique caſes fingular rbee, Se, Saxon; in 
the plural ye, ze, Saxon; in the oblique 
caſes 3 e op, Saxon. 
© TY. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. Shakeſp. 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. 7 
To THOU. ». a. [from the noun.] To 
treat with familiarity. Shakeſpeare. 
THOUGH. conjunction. [Seah, Sax. thaub, 
Gothick.] 
1. Notwithftanding that; although. 
| Waller. Watts. 
4 2. As Txouck. As if; like as if. 
3 Geneſis, 
3. It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in fa- 
miliar language: however; yet. Dryden. 
THOUGHT, tac preterite and part. faſfſ, of 
ebink, Aadi ſon. 
r . [from the preterite of ro 
think, 
x. The operatien of the mind; the act of 
thinking. | 


2. Idea; image formed. Milton, 


3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Dryden. 
4. Reflection; particular conſideration, 

: F Shakeſpeare, 

g. 'Coneertiun ; preconceived notion, Milt. 

. Oper; judgment, Jeb. Lid. Pepe. 


eſpeare, 


THR 


7: Meditation ; ſerious conſideration. 


| Roſcommon, 
8. Defign; purpoſe, Feremiab, 
9. Silent contemplation. Shakeſpeare, 
10. Sollicitude z carte; concern. ton, 
11. Expectation, Shakeſpeare, 


12. A ſmall degree z_ a ſmall quantity. 
. 5 Swift, 
THO'UGHTFUL. 3. ger a and full. ] 
1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full 
of meditation, Dryden. 
2. Attentive; careful. Pbilips. 
3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 
muſing. | | Pope, 
4. Anxiovs; ſollicitous. Prior. 
THO'UGHTFULLY. ad. [from tbengbt- 
ul.] With thought or conſideration; with 
ſollicitude. f 
THOCUGHTFULNESS. ſ. [from thought- 
1 2 
1. Deep meditation, | 
2. Anxiety; ſollicitude. 8 
THOUGH | LESS. a. [from thongbt.] 
1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. + 
2, Negligent ; careleſs, Rogers, 
3. Stupid; dull, Dryden. 
THO'UGHTLESSLY, ad. [from thought.] 
Without thought; careleſly ; ſtupidly. 
Garth, 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS. ſ. [from thong be- 
leſt.] Want of thought; abſence of thought, 
THO'UGHTSICK., 2. {rbought and fick.] 
Uneaſy with reflection. * a 
THO'/USAND. 3. or f. [Cupen, Saxon; 
duyſend, Durch.] | | 
1. The number of ten hundred, : 
2. Proverbially, a great number. Spenſer. 
THO'USANDTH. @. [from tbonſond.] I be 
hundredth ten times told; the ordinal of a 
thouſand, Dryden. Sift. 
THOWL. ſ. A plece of timber by which 
cars are kept in their places when a row- 


1g · Ai, ſcvortb. 
THRALL. ſ. [F el, Saxon.] 

1. A ſlave; one who is in the power of 

another. Shakeſpeare, Davies. Milton. 

2, Bondage; ſtate of ſlavery or confine- 


ment, - HFudibrat. 
To THRALL. v. a. To enſlave; to bring 
into the power of another. | 


| Shakeſpeare. Donne, 
THRA'LDOM, ſ. [from tbrall.] Slavery; 
ſervitude, Sidney. Sandys. 

THR A'PPLE, ſ. The windpipe of any ani- 

mal, 
To THRASH. v. a. [Tany can, Saxon; 
derſcben, Dutch. ] £ 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, 

, Shakeſpeare. Ray. 

2. To beat; to drub, ' Shakeſpeare, 

To THRASH, v. n, To labour; to 2 
ö | ryden. 


THRA'SH- 


THR 


THRA'/SHER. ſ. [from tbhraſp.] One who 
thraſhes corn, Locke. 

THRA'SHING-FLOOR, ſ. An area on 
which corn is beaten. Dryden. 

THR A'SONICAL. a. [ from Tres a boaſt- 
er in old comedy, ] Boaſtful; bragging. 


THRAVE. ſ. [S ap, Saxon. ] 
1. A herd; a drove. Out of uſe, 
2. The number of two dozen, 
THREAD. ſ. [Snzt, Sax. draed, Dutch, ] 
4. line; a ſmall twiſt. 
Boyle. Soutb. 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe; uni- 
form tenour. Burnet, Arbutbnot, 
To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To paſs through with a thread. Sharp. 
2. To paſs through; to pierce through. 
Shakeſpeare, 
THRE'ADBARE, 2. [thread and bare.] 
1. Deprived of the nap ; wore to the naked 
threads, Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Worn out; trite. Swift. Child. 
THRE'ADEN. a. {from thread.] Made 
of thread, Shakeſpeare. 
To THREAP. v. a. A country word de- 
noting to argue much or contend. Ainſw. 
THREAT. ſ. [from the verb.] Menace; 
denunciation of ill. 
To THREAT. v. . [Sneatan, 
To THRE'ATEN, Saxon, 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. Milton. 
2. To menace; to terrify or attempt to 
terrify. | Milton. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. Dryden. 
THREATENER, /. [from threaten, ] Me- 
nacer; one that threatens, 
Sbaleſpeare. Milten, 


THRE'ATENINGLY, ad. [| trom threaten. ]- 


With menace; in a threatening manner, . 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
THRE'ATFUL. @. [threat and fl.] Full 

of threats; minacious. Spenſer, 
THREE. a, [S nie, Saxon; dry, Dutch. ] 

1. Two and one, . Creech. Pepe. 

2. Proverbially a ſmall number. Shatep. 
THREEFOLD: a. {[8neorealo, Saxon, ] 

Thrice repeated; conſiſting of three. 

Ralergb. Pepe. 

THRE*EPENCE, ſ. ſthree and pence.] A 
mall ſilver coin valued at thrice a penny. 

So, | . Wiſeman, 

THREFPENNY. a: {triobolaris, Lat.] Vul- 

gar; mean. | 7 
THRE'EPILE. /. [three and pile.] An old 

name for good velvet. Shakeſpeare. 
THREEPILED. @. Set with a thick pile; 

in another place it ſeems to mean piled one 
on another, Shakeſpeare, 
THREESCO/RE. 2. [three and ſcore.] Thrice 
twenty; ſixty, Shakeſp. Brown, Dryden. 
THRENO'DY, J. LS. A ſong of 
Jamentation, | 


Sbaleſpeure. a 


mucke of palpitation. 


1 
THRE'SHER, ſ. properly thraſper. 
THRE'SHOLD.. 7 [snerepald, Saxon. 
The ground or ftep under the door; en- 
trance; gate; door, Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
THREW, preterite of throw, Pape. 

THRICE. ad. [from three. ] e 
Spenſer, 


I. Three times. . 
2. A word of amplification. 
” Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To THRID. v. a, [this is m—_— from 
thread, ] To ſlide through a narrow paſ- 
ſage. 2 8 Popes 
THRIFT, ſ. [from thrive, ] 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten. 
Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Parſimony; frugality ; good huſbandry. . 
A plant. 
THRI'FTILY. ad. [from tbriſty.] Fru- 
gally ; parfimoniouſly, - voir. 
THRIFTINESS. /. „ a tbriſty.] Fru- 
gality ; huſbandry. er. MWotton. 
THRIFTLESS, @. [from thrift. ] Profuſe; 
extravagant. Spenſer. 
THRYFTY. a. [from thrift.] 
1. Frugal; ſparing; not profuſe. | 
Shakeſpeare. Swift, 
2, Well huſbanded. Shakeſpeare. 
To THRILL. v. a. [Fynlian, Saxon. ] To 
pierce; to bore; to penetrate, 
To THRILL, v. u. 5 1 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
dpenſer. 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound, Spenſer. 
3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 
: Shakeſpeare, * 
4- To paſs with a tingling ores, 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, thrived. 
part. thriven, To proſper; to grow rich 
to advance in any thing defired. 
Sidney. Watts. 
THRI'VER. ſ. [from thrive.] One that 
proſpers; one that grows rich, Hayward. 
THRI'VINGLY. ad. | from thriving. ] Ia 
a proſperous way. | 
THROAT, ſ. [Spore, Saxon.] 
1. The forepart of the neck. Shakeſp. 
2. The main road of any place. Thomſon. * 
3. To cut the TkrRoAT. To murder; to 
kill by violence. _ L* Eftranges 
THRO'ATPIPE. g. [throat and pipe. ] T 
weaſon; the windpipe. 
THRO- AT WORT. /. [:hroat and wort. 
A plant. = 
To THROB. v. n. 2 | ' 
1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the breaſt. 
| | | Addiſon. Smith. 
2. To beat; to palpitate. Wiſeman. 
THROB. /. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; 
Addiſon. 
THROE, 


THR 


THROE. /. [from Bnopian, to ſuffer, Saxon. ] _ 


x. The pain of travail; the anguiſh of 
ing children. Nilton. Dryden, Rogers. 
2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mor- 


tal ſtruggle. Spenſer, Sbaleſpeare. 
To THROE. v. 4. liedes the — To 


ut in agonies. Shak e. 
THROVE. „ [thronus, Latin; Sg. 
1. A royal feat; the ſeat of a king. 

2. The ſeat of a biſhop. 4. 

To THRONE, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 

eathrone ; to ſet on a royal ſhoe: | 

Shakeſpeare. 

THRONG, /, [5nanz, Saxon.] A eroud; 
a multitude preſſing againſt each other. 

: Crafbaw, Waller. 

To THRONG. . . [from the noun. ] To 


crond; to come in tumultuous multituges. 
| Shakeſpeare. Tatler. 
To THRONG, v. a. To oppreſs or incom- _ 


mode with crouds or tumults. 
THRO'STLE. f. [Sjiop cle, Saxon. } The 
 thruſh; a ſmall finging bird, | 


"x RY Walton. 


THROTTLE. f. [from ebrocr.} The wind- 
PIPE... Breton. 
To THRO*TTLE, 2. a. from the noun.] 
*Fo choak; to ſuffocate ; to kill by ſtopping 
- ae doth, Dryden, . Swift, 
THROVE. the preterite of :tbrive. Locke, 
THROUGH. prep. {[Lunh, Saxon; door, 
Duteh.] db N 
1. From end to end of. Dryden. 
'2. Noting paflage. Dryden. Vewton, 
3. By tranſmiſſion, Temple, Cheyne. 
4. By means of. Eccluf. Whitgifrt. Prior. 
THROUGH. ad. 
3, From one end or fide to the other, 
pie ibn 8 Bacon, Old bam. 
2. To the end of any thing. South, 
FHRO"UGHBRED. @. [through and bred.] 
Completely cducated ; completely taught. 
a | Grew. 
THROUGHLFGCHTED. 2. ftbrough and 
heb] Lighted on both fides, otton, 
THRO UGHLY. ad. [from rbrough. 
x. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 
; 355 Spenſer, Tillotſon. 
1. Without referve ; fincerely. Tillocſon. 


THROUGHOUT. prep. [through and 6. 


"Quite through ; in every part of, 
5 Hooker. Bacon. Ben. Jobnßon. 
. THROUGHO'UT, ad. Every where; in 
every part. Dryden, 
THROUGHPATED. a. [through and pace.] 
Perfect; complete. More. 
To THROW. preter. rew. part. paſſive 
tbr. wv, n. [Spapan, Saxon.] 


7. To fling; to caſt; to fend to a diftant 


* 


. Milton. Dryden. 


rleon. Pope. 


Shakeſpeare, Locke. Milton, 


THR. 
2. To toſs; to put with any violence or 
tumult, WIS ſon. Berkley. 
3. To a ror or in haſte. Clarenden. 


4. To venture at dice. Shakeſpeare. 

5: To caſt; to ſtrip off. Shakeſpeare, 
- To emit in any manner. 

| Audi ſon. Watts, 

7. To ſpread in haſte. Pope. 

$. To overturn in wreſtling, South, 


9. To drive; to ſend by force. 


Dryden. Addi ſon. 

10. To make to act at a diſtance. 
. 1 413 „ +, eſpeare. 
11. To repoſe. Tayber. 


12. To change by any kind of violence. 
13. To turn. | | | 
14. To TAI OW away. To loſe; to ſpend 


in vain, Otæbay. Denbam. 


15. To Tuxow eway, To reject. Taylor, 


16. To Thxow by, To reject; to lay 
aſide as of no uſe. Ben. Jobnſon. Locke, 
17. To Tuxow down, To ſubvert; to 
overturn. : Auaddiſen. 


18. To Tuxow off. To expel. . Arbuth, 


19. To Tux o.] of. to reject; to re- 
noun fete. Dryden. Spratt, 
20, To Tirow ozt. To exert; to bring 


forth into act. Spenſer. Addiſon, 
21, To Tyrow out, To diſtante; to 
leave behind;  — Addiſon, 
22. To Tyrow out, To eject; to expel, 
NS > Swift 
23. To Tnxow out, To rejet; to ex- 
clude, Swift, 
24. To Tnrow up, To reſign angrily. 
| ; Collier. 


25. To Tuxow up. To emit; to eject; 
to bring up. | Arbuthnot 
To THROW. v. ”. : 
1. To perform the act of caſting. 
2. To caft dice, 
3. To Tow about. To caſt about; to 
try expedients, * Spenſer, 
THROW. . from the verb.] pe 
1. Acaft; the act of cafting or throwing, 
Addiſon. 
2. A caft of dice; the manner in which 
the dice fall when they are caſt, 
Dv South, Bentley. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
4. Stroke; blow. . Spenſer, 
5. Effort; violent ſally. Addijon, 
6. The agony of childbirth : in this ſenſe 
it is written three. South, Dryden. 
THRO”'WER. ſ. [from throw.) One that 
throws, | FCbaleſpcare. 
THRUM, ſ. f:braum, Iſlandick. * 
1. The ends of weavers threads, 
2. Any coarſe yarn. 5 
11 Sbaleſt care, Bacon, PF 


Tc 


1 U 


To THRUM. v. a. To grate; to play 


„ ec. 8 4 
THRUSH. ſ. [F hire, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſmall finging bird, 

2. Small, round, ſuperficial ulcerations, 


which appear firſt in the mouth; but as 


they proceed from the obſtruction of the 


emiſſaries of the ſaliva, by the lentor and 


viſcoſity of the humour, they may affect 

every part of the alimentary duct except the 
thick guts: the nearer they approach to a 
white colour the leſs dangerous. Arbuth. 
To THRUST, v. a. [tru/ito, Latin. ] 


1. To puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
Revelations. . 


. tween bodies, 
2. To puſh ; to remove with violence ; to 
drive. 
3 To ſtab. ; 
4. To compreſs. | Judges. 
5. To impel ; to urge. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To obtrude; to intrude, Shakeſp. Locke, 

To THRUST. v} n. -- 

1. To make a hoftile puſh» 


Numbers. 


2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any 
place by violence. | den, - 


3- To intrude. 0Wes 


4. To puſh forwards to come violently ; 


to throng. - _ | Chapman, Knolles, 
THRUST. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 


Sidney. Dryden. 
2. Aſſault; attack. 23 
THRU'STER, /. [from thruft. ] He that 
„ Gay. 
To THRYFA'LLOW. v. a. 
Fallw.] To give the third plowing in ſum- 
ot _ Tuſſer. 
THUMB. ſ. [ Tuma, Saxon] The ſhort 
ſtrong finger anſwering to the other four. 
Dryden. Broome. 
ITHUMB.- BAND. ſ. \thamb and band.] A 


twiſt of any materials made thick as _ 
Mortimer. 


man's thumb. 


To THUMB, v. 2. To handle aukwardly. 


THU'MBSTAL. . [cbumb and all.] A 


thimble. . | 
THUMP. ſ. [thombo, Italian.] A hard hea- 

vy dead dull blow with ſomething blunt. 
Hudibras. Dryden. Tatler. 


To THUMP, v. a. To beat with dull hea- 


vy blows. 3 Sbateſpaare. 
To THUMP. v. #. To fall or ſtrike with 
a dull heavy blow. Hadibras, wer 8 
THU'MPER. g. {from thump.] The perſon 
or thing that thumps. 
THUNDER. ſe \Sun'ven, Funon, Saxon; 
donder, Dutch, } . 
1. Thunder is a moſt bright flame riſing 
on a ſudden, moving with great violence, 
and with a very rapid velocity, through the 
- ar, according to any determination, and 
commonly ending with à loud noiſe or 
' Fattlin Shakeſpeare, Milton, 


Carew. Pope. $ 


Spenſer. Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 


thrice and 


TW 

3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 

| ; Ig Rowe. 

To THU'NDER. v. #n. 2 noun, ] 

To make thunder, Shakeſp. Sidney. Pope, 
To THUNDER. v. 4. nf IP on 

1. To emit with noiſe and terrour, Dryd. 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 

n - | E Ali ße. 
THUNDERBOLT. /. 

. I. 


Lightening ; the arrows of heaven. 

N | King Charles. Denham, 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation properly ec- 
cleſiaſtical. Hakewill, 

THU/NDERCLAP. ſ. [thunder and claß. | 
| Exploſion of thunder. Spenſer. D 

THU NDERER. /. [from thunder. ] The 


power. that thunders. f Waller. 
THU'NDEROUS, a. [from — Pro- 
ducing thunder. e ES 7 
THU"NDERSHOWER, . [thunder and 


Hower. ] A rain accompanied with thunder, 
Stilling fleet. 


* THU'NDERSTONE. /. A ſtone fabuloufl 


ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder; thugs 
a et, . Shakeſpeare. 
To THU'NDERSTRIKE. v. 4. [thunder 
and ftrike, ] To blaſt or hurt with lighten- 
1 | Sidney, Addiſon. 
THU*RIFEROUS, as. [thurifer, Lat.] Bears 
ing frankincenſe. 
THURIFICA'TION, /.-{rhuris, and fade, 
Latin, ] The act of fuming with incenſe 3 
the act of burning incenſe. Stilling feet. 
THURSDAT. . Cas gelen, Daniſh, Te 
was the ſon of Odin, yet in ſome of the 
northern parts they worſhipped the ſupreme 
deity under his name. Stilling feet.] The 
fifth day of the week. : 
THUS, ad. [Sur, Saxon. ] 
1, In this manner; in this wiſe. 
Hoster. Hale, Dryden, 
2. To this degree; to this quantity, 
YT Bacon. Tilhiſon. Wake. 
To THWACK, v. @. ¶ Saccian, Saxon. ] To 
ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy ; to 
threſh 3 to bang. Shakeſpeare, Arbuth., 
THWACK. ſ. from the verb.] A heavy 
hard blow. Hudibras. Addiſon. 
2 4. [Spyn, Saxon; dauart, 
Dutch. 8 ö N 
1. Tranſverſe; croſs to ſomething elſe. 
ix 4: 57" 3 


2, Perverſe ; inconvenient z miſchievbus, 


To THWART. . a. 


to lie or come croſsany 
_ ; Milton. Thomſon. 
2. or to oppoſe 3 to traverſe. 
To THWART, v. 2. To be oppoſite. 


1. To 'croſs ; 


os gn Tocke. 
THWA*RTINGLY. ad. [from tb arting. ] 

| Oppolitelyy with: — aw 
\ : 2 


| 
N - 
; 
[4 
1 
f 
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To Tl'DDER. 


115 


THY. pronmun. ¶ Sin, Saxon. 80 thee ; be- 
longing to thee. E 
THYSE'LF, pronoun reeiprecal. 55 and elf. 
x. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, 
or following the verb. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſome- 
times uſed in the nominative. Dryden. 
THYINE wood. . A precious wood. 
Revelations, 
4 1 J. Lebym, Fr. thymus, Lat. A 
Miller. 
Tr * J. e Latin] A dreſs for 
TI ARA. 1 * head ; a diadem. 5 
Milton. Dryden. Pope. 
To TICE. v. 4. BEN entice.] To draw 


to allure, Herbert. 
„ 
1. Score; truſt. EBadib, a. Locke. 


2. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. en of 
3. The caſe which holds the feathers o 
bed. 

To TICK. v. =. [from the noun. Þ 
1. To run on ſcore. 


2. To truſt ; to ſcore. Arbut bnot. 
TYCKEN. ſ. The ſame with tict. A 
„ ſort of ſtrong linen for bed- 

Bailey. 


: Ircxr. ſ. [etiguer, French.] A token of 


any right or debt upon the delivery of 
which admiſſion is granted, or a claim ac- 
knowledged. Spenſer. Collier, 


To TYCKLE. v. 2. [ritillo, Latin. ] 


t. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
flight touches. Bacon. Dryden, 
2. To pleaſe by flight gratifications, 
To TICKLE, v. . To feel titillation, 
g Spenſer. 
TICKLE, 4, eee 3 unſtable. 
bake e. 
TICKLISH. a, [from 1041 _ 
2. Senſible to titillation ; eaſily tickled. 
Bacon. 


2. Tottering ; uncertain unfixed. N vod to. 
- Difficult ; nice. 2 * 

T CKLISHNESS. > om rickliſh.] T 

' tate of being tic 
T1'CKTACK. . Leide, French.] A game 

at tables. Bailey. 
TID. a. [ty>ven, Sax.) Tender; ſoft; nice, 
v. a. [from tid. ] To uſe 
To TIDDLE. tenderly ; to fondle, 
"TIDE. g. [ry d, Saxon; re; Dutch and If- 


landick. 
1. Time; ſeaſon; while. Spenſer. Watton, 


2. Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. 


That motion of the water called tides is a 
rifing and falling of the ſea: the cauſe of 


_ this is the attraction of the Moon, where. 


by the part of the water in the great ocean 
which is neareſt the Moon, being moſt 
ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher than the 
reſt; and the part oppofite to it being Jeaſt 


: 


T 1.06 
attrafted, is alſo higher than the ft; and 
"theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurkce 0. 
the water in the great ocean following the 
motion of the Moon from eaft to weſt, and 
firiking againſt the large coaſts of the con- 
tinents, from thence rebounds back again, 
and ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrrw ſea; 
and rivers, Locle, 
3. Flood. Bacen, 
4. Stream; courſe, Shakeſp. Milt. Philips, 
To TIDE. * a. [from the non] To drive 


with the ſtream, Dryden, 
To TIDE. v. n. To pour a flood; to be agi. 
tated by the tide. Philip, 


TYDEGATE. 5 {ride and gate,] A. gate 
through which the tide paſtes into a baſon. 

TYDESMAN. ſ. {ride and man.] A tide- 
waiter or cuſtomhouſe officer, who watche; 
on board of merchantſhips till the duty df 
goods be paid. Baily. 

TIDEWAITER. f. [tide and wait. Fe 
officer who watches the landing 
at the cuſtomhouſe. San 

TI DILV. ad. ¶ from tidy. ] Neatly ; readih 
TVDINESS, * {from tidy.] Neatneſi 
readineſs, 

TYDINGS. ſ. [ridan, Saxon, to happen. 
News; an account of ſomething that hu 


happened. Spenſer, Milton. Roger. 
TVDY, @. [tidt, Iſlandick. ] 
1. Seaſonable, Tuff, 
2. Neat; ready, C5 


To TIE. v. 4. [vian, vizan, Saxon. ] 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot, Kells, 
2. To knit ; z to complicate, _ Burn, 
3. To hold; to faſten, | Fairfax, 
4. To hinder; to obftruft, Shak, Malle. 
5. To oblige ; z to conſtrain z to reſtrain; 
to confine, + Hooker. Stilling fleet, _ 
TIE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Knot; faſtening. 
2. Bond; obligation. Bacen. Malle. 
TIER. F. [tiere, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch. ] 4 
row; a rank. wolle, 
TIERCE. ſ. tiers, tiercier, French.] 4 
veſſel holding the third part _ a pipe, F 
obn/:n, 
TYERCET, ſ. [from tiert, Fr.] Tae 
three lines. 
TIFF. 
1. Liquor; ; drink. Phbilite, 
2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; a pet. 


To TIFF. v. n To be in a pet; to quar- 


rel, 
TI'FFANY. FS [tiffer, to dreſs up, yo 1 
Very thin 
TIGE. /. [In architecture.] The Ga Lok a 
column from the aſtragal to the —_ 
Bai 95 


TIGER. ſ. [rigre, Fr. tierii, Latin.] 4 


fierce beaſt of the leonine kind. 
Sbaleſpeare. Prac ban. 


TIGHT, a. {dicht, Dutch. 


"2 Tenſe; 


drive 
ryder. 
e agi. 
bilipy, 
gate 
afon, 
tide- 

tche; 


TIL 


1. Tenſe; cloſez not looſe. Maron. Swift. © 


2. Free from fluttering rags ; leſs than 

neat, _ | | | Gay. Swift. 
To TTGHTEN. v. a. [from tight.]J To 

ſtraiten; to make cloſe. | 
TIGHTER, f. [from tighten. ] A ribband 

or ſtring by which women ftraiten their 

cloaths. 

1. Cloſely; not looſely, 


2. Neatly; not idly. Dryden. 


TI'GHTNESS, ſ. [from tight.] Cloſeneſs ; 


not looſeneſs. Woodward, 
TI'GRESS, ſ. [from tiger, ] The female of 


the tiger, | Addiſon. 
TIKE, ſ. [zeke, Duteh.] 
1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep, Bacon. 


2, It is in Shakeſpeare the name of a dog. 
TILE. /. [ er1gle, Sax, tegel, Dutch, ] Thin 
plates of baked clay uſed to cover houſes, 

Milton, Mcxon. 
To TILE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with tiles. Bacon, Swift, 
2. To cover as tiles. Donne. 
TVLER. ſ. [ruilier, Fr. from file.] One 
whoſe trade is to cover houſes with tiles. 


1 4 1 | Bacon, 

TILING, ſ. [from zile,] The roof covered 

| with tiles, : Luke, 

BILL. f. A money box. Swift. 

TILL. prep. Ixil, Saxon, ] To the time of. 

| 5 Cooley. 

Tir ow. To the preſent time. Milian. 

| TitL then, To that time. M lion. 
TILL. conjunction. 

1, To the time. Million. Dryden» 

2. To the degree that. Taylor. Pope. 


To TILL, v. a. [rylian, Sax, tenlen, Dutch, ] 
To cultivate; to huſband 3; commonly uſed 
of the hufbandry of the plough. Milton. 

TVLLABLE, a, | from ill.] Arable ; fit for 

the plough. Care. 

TVLLAGE. ſ. [from till.] Huſbandry; the 
act or practice of plowing or culture. 


TVLLER, ſ. [from till. 
1, Huſbandman; ploughman, 
; . Carew, Geneſis. Prior. 
2, A till; a ſmall drawer, ryden. 
TILLYFALLY. a, A word uſed for- 
TILLYVALLEY, c merly when any thing 
ſaid was rejected as trifling or impert. nent. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
TILMAN, f. Lil and man.] One who 
tills; an huſbandman. Ter. 
TILT, .. [ry d, Sa on.] ö 
x. A tent; any covering over head. 


2. The cover of a boat. Sandys. Gay. 
3. A military game at which the comba- 
tants run againſt each other with lances on 


horſeback, _ Shakeſpeare, Kuolles, 


Bacon. Wadwward, © 


Denham, 


' TaW 


4. A thruſt, 

To TILT, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments, 


Adtiſens 


3. To point as in tilts, Philips, 
4. [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up fo as to 
run out, | Es 
To TILT. v. z, 
1. Torun in tilts, 
2. To fight with rapiers, 


Milton. 


r Shakeſpeare. Collier, 


3. To ruſh as in combat. Collier, 
4. To play unſteadily. 


5- To fall on one ſide. Grew. 


TILTER, /. [from til.) One who tilts; 


one who fights, _ Hudibras, Cranville. 
TILTH. /. [from 1i1/,} Huſbandry; culture. 


Shakeſpeare, ' 


TILTH, #, [from ill.] Arable 3 tilled. 


TI'MBER, ſ. [xymbpran, Saxon, 10 b. 
1. Wood fit for building. Bacon. Mood. 
2. The main trunk of a tree. Shakeſpeare, 


3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
Materials ironically, Bacon. 
To TYMBER. v. n, {from the noun. ] Lo 
light on a tree, TL Eflrange. 


To T'VMBER, v. a, To furniſh with beams 


"cr timber. | 
TIMBERED, a. [from timber; timbrs, Fr.] 
Built; formed ; contrived, . 
| . Wotton, Brown, 
TI'MBERSOW, /, A worm in wood, 


Bacon. 


TI'MBREL. . [timbre, Fr.] A kind of 


- muſical inſtrument played by pulſation. 
js Sandys. Pope. 
TIME. /. {x1ma, Saxon; tym, Erſe.] 
1. The meaſure of duration. Locke, Grezws 
2. Space of time. Dan, Milton, Swift, 
3. Interval. 145 Baton, 
4. Seaſon ; proper time, Eccluſ. 


5, A conſiderable ſpace of duration; con- 


tinuance; proceſs of time. 
8 Dryden, Moodævard. 
6. Age; particular part of time. : 
| | Brown. Dryden, 
7. Paſt time, ©. Shaxeſpeares 
$. Early time. Bacon, Rogers, 
. Time conſidered as affording opportunity, 
Clarendon. 
10. Particular quality of the preſent.” 
| . 
11. Particular time. Dryden, Addiſon, 
12. Hour of childbirth, Clarendon. 
13. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition, 


14. Muſical meaſure. 

Shateſp. Maller. Denhams 

To TIME. v. a. | from the noun, ] | 
. 18 


. 


Philips. 


Milton. Pope, 


Milton. Bentley, Swift, 
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% To adapt to the time; to bring or do 
at a proper time. L' Eftrange, Addiſon, 
2. To regulate as to time. Addiſon, 
I'S meaſure harmonically . W 
TFMEFUL, 4. Seaſonable; timely ; early. 


Raleigh, 
TTMELESS. 2. {from time.] 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper time, 
P 


» * 


2. Untimely ; immature; done before the 
proper time. a Shakeſpeare, 
TFMELY. @. [from time.] Seaſonable ; 
ſufficiently early, Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
TTMELY. ad. | from time.] Early; ſoon. 
© Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
TPMEPLEASER. /. [time and pleaſe.] One 
who complies with prevailingnotions what- 


ever they be. Shakeſpeare, 
TIMESERVING, 4. | time and ſerve. ] 

Meanly complying with preſent 1 

| outh, 


TIMID. 4. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fear- 
ful ; timorous; wanting courage. Thom, 
TIMIDITY. /. [timidite, Fr. from timid. ] 
Fearfulneſs ; timoroufneſs ; habitual cow- 
ardice. — Brown, 
TIMOROUS. 2. [timor, Latin.] Fearful ; 
full of fear and ſcruple, Brown, Prior, 
TYMOROUSLY. ad. [| from tjmorous, ] 
Fearful; with much fear. 


Shakeſpeare. A, Philigs, 


TIMOROUSNESS, /. | from timorous. ] 
| Fearfulneis, Seo f. 
TI'MOUS. a. [from time, JEarly ; timely. Bac. 
TIN. / [en, Dutch.] 
1. One of the primitive metals called by 
the chemiſts jupiter. Weodzward, 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To TIN. v. a. [from the noun, ] To cover 
with tin. | Boyle. 
TINCAL. ſ. A mineral; what our borax 
is made of, Weodward, 
To TINCT. v. a. {rinfus, Lat. reint, Fr.] 
3. To ſtain ; to colour; to ſrot ; to dye. 
f | Bacon, Boyle, 
2. To imbue with a taſte. Bacon. 
TINCT, ſ. [from the verb.] Colour; ſtain; 
ſpot. | Shakeſpeare. T homſon., 
TINCTURE. . | teinture, Fr, tinftura, 
from tinctus, Latin] | 
1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething, 
6 Witten, South. Dryden. Prior. Pops. 
. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits ; 
an infuſion. = Hoyle. 
To TINCTURE. v. 4. [from the noun. } 
1. To imbue or impregnate with ſome co- 
Jour or taſte, * Blackmore. 
2, To umbue the mind. Arrerbery, 
To TIND. v. 4. [tendgan, Gothick; ten- 
dan, Saxon, ] To kindle ; to ſet on fire. 
TINDER. /. [ryndne, Saxon. ] Any thing 
__ eminently i able placed to catch hire, 


3 


* 


Atterbury, 


1 


[rinne, Illandick.] 


x. The tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of 2 
fork. 7 Mortimer, 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs. Spenſer. 


To TINE. v. 3. [vy nan, Saxon. ] 

1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire. 

: Spenſer, 
2. [rinan, Saxon, to ſput.] To ſhut, 

To TINE, v. =, of 
I, To rage ; to ſmart. Spenſer, 
2, To fight, | Spenſer, 

To TINGE, v. 4. [tingo, Latin.) To im- 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or taſte, 


f Aaddiſcn, 

TI'NGENT. a. [ tingens, Latin.] Having the 

power to tinge. | Boyle, 

TIYNGLASS. ſ. [in and g{aſs.] Biſmuth, 

To TINGLE, v. 3. | tingelen, Dutch.] 

1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of 

a found, - » Brown, 

2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſa- 

tion of motion, 3 Pope, 

3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with 

a ſenſation of motion. Arbuthmt, 

To TINK. v. n. ſtinmo, Latin; tincian, 
Welſh. J To make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe, 


TINKER. FL. [from tink.] A mender of 


old braſs. | Shakeſpeare, 
To TINKLE, v. n, [tinter, French; tinniv, 
Latin. | 


1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe; to clink, 
2. To hear a low quick noiſe, Dryden, 
TIYNMAN, ſ. [tin and man.] A manufac- 
turer of tin, or iron tinned over. Prior. 
TINPENNV. . A certain cuſtomary duty 
anciently paid to the tithingmen, Batky, 
TINWORM. /. An inſet, Baily, 
T INNER. ſ. {from in; vin, Saxon. ] One 


who works in the tin mines. Bacon, 
TFNSEL. ſ. [erincelle, French. ] 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. Fairfax, 


2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre; an) 
thing ſhewy and of little value. 

Dryden, Norrit, 
To TINSEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
decorate with cheap ornaments ; to adorn 
with luſtre that has no value, Cleveland,. 
TINT, g. | ceinte, Fr. tinta, Italian. ] A dye; 
a colour. | Pope, 
TINY,: a. [tint, tind, Daniſh, ] Little; 
ſmall ; puny. Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
"TIP. f. [ip, tiplen, Dutch, } Top; end; 
point; extremity. Sidney. South, Pope. 
To TIP. v. a, [from the noun.] a 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
Milton, Hudibras, Pope. 

2, To ſtrike ſlightly ; to tap, ; 
Dryden. | Sroift, 
TVPPET. ſ. [rzppet, Saxon, } Something 
worn about the neck. Bacon. 


To TI/PPLE. v.n. To drink luxuriouſly ; 
to waſte life oyer the cup, ob 
— ; L 


T1 


To TPPPLE, v. a, To drink in luxury or 
exceſs, Cleaveland, 

TPPPLE, /. [from the verb.] Drink; i 
quor. L' 

TIPPLED. a. [from tipple,] Tipſy * 

Dryden. 

TI'PPLER, ſ. [from ripple] A ſottiſh * 

kard. 


TIPSTAFF. ſ. [4 and faff.] 
1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with me- 


tal, 

2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. Bacon, 
TTSV. a. [from l. Drunk. 

hakeſpeare, | Milton, 

TI'PTOE, ſ. [tp and toe, ] he end of the 

toe. 8 Is Herbert, 
TIRE. /. [tuyr, Dutch. ] 

3. Rank ; row. 

2. A head-dreſs. Sbaleſp. 9 

3. Furniture; apparatus. 
To TIR E. v. 3. [rinian, Saxon. 

1. To fatigue; to make weary; to har- 


raſs. Dryden. 
2. It has often out added to intend the ſig- 
nification. Bacon. Tickell, 


3. To dreſs the head. 2 Kings, 
To TIRE. v. n. To fail with wearineſs. 
TI'REDNESS, /. {from tired.] State of be- 

ing tired; wearineſs. Hakevell. 
TI'RESOME. 4. [from tire, ] Weariſome ; 

fatiguing; tedious, Addiſon. 
TIYRESOMENESS. ſ. [from 7rrefome, ] Act 

or quality of being tireſome, 
TYREWOMAN, /, A woman whoſe buſi- 
| neſs is to make dreſſes for the head. Locke. 
TFRING HOUSE, 2 ſ. [fire and bouſe or 
TYRINGROOM, room.] The room in 

which players dreſs for the ſtage. 

Shakeſpeare. Witton, 

TER WIr. .. A bird. 
IIS, contracted for 7t is. Shakeſpeare. 
TISICK, / [| corrupted from phrbifick, ] 

Conſumption, 

TYSICAL, @a. [for phthifical. ] Conſump- 


nve, 


TISSUE, 2 Lite, Fr. van, to weave, 


Norman Saxon.] Cloth interwoven with 
gold and ſilvex. Dryden. 
To TISSUE. v. 4, [from the noun. ] To 


interweave : 3 to variegate, Wetton. 
TIT. 
. A ſmall horſe: generally in contempt. 
Denham. 
2. A woman : in contempt. Dryden, 


3. A titmouſe or tomtit, A bird, 
TITBIT, /, [properly 2 Nice bit; 


nice food. Arbutbnot, 
TITHEABLE. 3. [from titbe.] Subject to 
the payment of tithes. Sift. 


TITHE, ſ. [r2oSa, Saxon, ] 
1. The tenth part; the part aſſigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry, Shakeſp. 
2. The tenth part of any thing. Shakeſps 


Fbilips. | 


TIT 
3. Small part; ſmall portion. Bacon. 
To TITHE, v. a. [ eoFian, Ll To 
tax; to pay the tenth part. 
Spenſer, Deuter. 
To TITHE, . =. To pay tithe, Tuſſer. 
TETHER. /. (from tube. ] One who ga- 
thers tithes. 


TITHYMAL. / [tirbymalls Fr. titbymallus, 


Latin. ] An herb. At th. 
TyTHING. | 1 5 


I. Tinbing is the number or company of 


ten men with their families knit together 
in a ſociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and good behaviour 
of each of their ſociety : of theſe compa- 
nies there was one chief perſon, who, from 
his office, was called tithingman. Coruel. 
2. Tithe ; tenth part due to the prieſt. 


Tuſſer. 
TI'THINGMAN. ſ. [tithing and men.] A 
petty peace officer, Spenſer, 


To TI'TILLATE. v. n. [litillo, Latin,] To 
tickle. Pope. 
TITILLA'TION, . Leitillation, French; 
titillatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of tickling. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being tickled. Arbuthner, 
30 Any light or petty pleaſure. Glanville. 


TITLAREK. ſ. A bird. Walton, 
TITLE, /. [citzlus, Latin,] ; 
1. A general head compriſing particulars, 
Hale, 
2. Any appellation of honour, Milton, 
A name an appellation. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The firſt page of a book, telling its name 
and generally its ſubject. | Sæoi ft. 
5. A claim of right, South. 


To TITLE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To 
entitle; to name; to call. Milton. 
TITLELESS. a. { from title.] Wanting a 
name or appellation, Sha —. 
TrTLE PAGE. /. [lite and page.] The page 
containing the title of a book. Dryden. 
T1I'TMOUSE, or, tit. ſ. [ tiit, Dutch. ] A 


ſmall ſpecies of birds, | Dr en, 


To TITTER. v. n, To laugh wi 


ſtraint. Pept 
TITTER. ſ. [from the verb.] A reſtrained 
laugh. 
TITTLE. /. [I ſuppoſe from tit.] A ſmall 
particle; a point; a dot. 
Clarendon. Milton, South, Swift, 
TVTTLETATTLE. ſ. Idle talk; prattle; 
empty gabble. Prior. 
To TITTLETATTLE, v. u. [from tattle.) 
To prate idly. 


an” In 
 TITUBA'TION, . [rin Latin. } The 


act of ſtumbling. 

TYTULAR. a. [litulaire, Fr.] Nominal; 
having only the title. . 

TITULA'RITY. . {from titalar.] The 
ſtate of being titular. 

TIVTULARY. 7 [1italairs, French. 1 


— p ＋ 


TOA 
M Conſiſting in a title. 


2. Relating to a title. 
TI'TULARY. /. [from the adj.] One that 


£ acons 
Bacon, 


has a title or right. Ayliffe. 
IPV. 3. [A word expreſſing ſpeed, from 
”  gantivy, the note of a hunting horn. ] 
| | Dryden. 
TO. ad. fro, Saxon; te, Dutch.) 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the ſecond as the object of the 
firft. _ Smalriage. 
2. It notes the intention: as, ſhe rais' d a 
War to call me back. Dryden. 
3. After an adjective it notes its object: 
as, born 70 beg. | Sandys. 
4. Noting futurity: as, we are ſtill 79 ſeek. 
Bentley, 
Backward and for- 
ward. 


" TTo and again. 
5+ 2 To and fro. 
TO. prepoſition. | | 
1. Noting motion tozvards : oppoſed to 
from. Sidney, Smith. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation, Milton. 
» Noting addreſs or compellation : as, 
exe's to you all, Denham, 
4. Noting attention or application. 

5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
- Denham. 
6. Noting a fate or place whither any one 

- Loes: as, away fo horſe. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Noting oppoſition : as, foot to foot. 

| Dryden. 
$. Noting amount: as, to the number of 
three hundred, Bacon. 
9. Noting proportion; noting amount: as, 
three to nine. 8 Hooker. 
10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation, 
11. Noting perception: as, fharp to the 
taſte, 
22. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation : 
as, oath to the contrary. Shakeſpeare. 
T3. In compariſon of: as, no fool ro the 


finner, Tillotſon, 
T4. As far as. Arbatbrit, 


15. After an adjeQive it notes the object. 


0 | Shakeſpeare. 

16. Voting obligation. f Diyden. 
1”, Reſpecting. " Shakeſpeare, 

- IL, Noting conſequence, Dryden. 
19. Towards. | Dryden. 
20, Noting preſence, Sat. 


21, Noting effect. Wiſeman. Clarendon. 
22. After 2 verb go notes the object. Shak, 
23- Noting the degree. 
TOAD. „ f[reo8e, Saxon. ] An animal re- 
ſembling a frog; but the frog leaps, the 
toad crawls : the toad is accounted veno- 
mou, Bacon, Dryden. 
TO AD FISH. J. A kind of ſea- fin. 
TO ADFLAX. ſ. A plant. | | 
TO"ADSTONE, , {road and fone. ] A con- 


exerion ſuppoſed to be found in the head of | 
a toad. | | 7 Brown, Ee 


Boyle,” 


TOK 


TO'ADSTOOL. /. [ toad and tool.] A ag 


like a muſhroom. Not eſculent. Bacon, 


To TOAST. v. a. [teftum, Lat.] 


1. To dry or heat at the fire. 
Shakeſpeare: Broms, 
2. To name when a health js drunk. 
N Prior, 
TOAST, ſ. from the verb.] 6 
1. Bread dried before the fire. Bacon, 
2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
| Shakeſpeare. Pops, 
3- A celebrated woman whoſe health i; 
often drunk, 4 Aldi ſon. 
TO ASTER. ſ. from teaſt.] He who toafts, 
Pricy, 


' TOBACCO. ſ. [from Tobaco or Tobago in 


America.] The flower of the tgbacco con- 
fiſts of one leaf, Miller, 


 TOBA*CCONIST, /. ¶ from tobacco.] A 


preparer and vender of tobacco. 


700. f. Lotte huar, German.] 


1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. Spenſcr, 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty- eight 
pounds, Shake ſpear, 
TOE. ſ. ra, Saxon; teen, Dutch. J The 
divided extremities of the feet; the fin- 
gers of the feet, Milton. Pri, 
TOFO RE. ad. [tofonan, Saxon. ] Before. 
| Sbateſſpear. 
TOF T. ſ. froftum, law Latin.] A place 
where a meſſuage has ſtood. Corvcl. 
TO'GED. a. [togatus, Latin.] Gowned; 
dreſſed in gowns, Shakeſpeare: 
TOGETHER. ad. [rogzSeqn, Sax. ] 


1, In company. Millor. 
2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. Bacon. 
3. In the ſame place. Davio. 
4. In the ſame time. Dryden, 
5. Without intermiſſion. Drydir. 
6. In concert. Addiſon, 
7. In continuity. Milton. 
3. TocETRER wvith. In union with. 
: Dryden. 


To TOIL, v. n. [rilian, Sax, trylen, Dut.] 


To labour. Shakeſpeare, Prior, 
To TOIL. v. a. f | 

1. To labour; to work at. Milton. 

2. To weary ; to overlabour. Shakeſficarts 
TOIL. ſ. [from the verb. 

1. Labour; fatigue. © Millen. 


2. Any net or ſnare woven or meſhed, 
Shakeſpeare, Knilis, 
TOTLET.'f; | toilerte, Fr.] A dreſſing _ 
| of, 
TOTILSOME, 4. | from teil.] Laboriogg 
_ weary. * - Pope. 
TOHMLSOMEN ESS. ſ. {from 10i//eme, ] Wear 
riſomeneſs; laboriouſneſs. 
TOKEN. /. I vacn, Saxon; teychen, Dutch ] 
1. A ſign. Pſalms. 
2. A mark. South, 
7. A memorial of friendſnip; an evidence 
of remembrance, Shakeſpeare, OO 


md wi} wi- ni 


TOM 


To TO'KEN, v. a. [from the noun.} To 
make known. Shakeſpeare, 
TOLD... pret. and part, pail, of tell. Men- 
tioned ; related, | Milton, 
To TOLE. v. 4. To train; to draw by 
degrees. | Locke. 
TOLERABLE. 4. [tolerable, Fr, tolerabi- 
lis, Latin, } 
1. Supportable; that may be endured or 
ſupported. | Hooker. Tillotſon. 
2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paſſ- 
able.  Soift, 
TO'LERABLENESS. . from tolerable, ] 
The ſtate of being tolerable, 
TO'LERABLY. ad, from rolerable,] 
1. Supportably z in a manner that may be 
endured, | 
2. Paſſably ; neither well nor ill; moder- 
ately, well. 
TOLERANCE. ſ. [ toleramia, Lat.] Power 
of enduring ; act of enduring, 
Bacon. Hammend, 


To TOLERATE. v. a. [| tolero, Lat. tole- 


rer, Fr. } To allow ſo as not to hinder; | 


to ſuffer, Hecker, 
TOLERA'TION. ſ. ſ[tolero, Lat.] ' Allow- 
ance given to that which is not approved, 

| 8 . South. 

TOLL. /. Troll, Saxon; tol, Dutch. ] An 
exciſe of goods. Coavel. Bacon. Arbuthnot, 


To TOLL. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1, To pay toll or tollage. Hudibras, 
2. Jo take toll or tollage. 57 
3. To ſound as a ſingle bell. 


Shakeſpeare, Stilling fleet. Swift, 


To TOLL. v. a. [| tollo, Lat.] 


1. To ring a bell. Graunt, 

2. To take away; to vacate; to annul. 
Abplit e. 

3. To take away. | _.. Bacon. 


_ TO'LBQOTH. ſ. rl and booth, ] A pri- 


fon, 
To TO'LBOOTH. v. a. To impriſon in a 
tolbooth. Corbet. 
TOLCATHERER. f. [el and gatber.] 
- The officer that takes toll. 
TOLSEVT. ſ. The ſame with olbonth. 
TOLUTA'TION. . Lcſato, Latin.] The 
act of pacing or ambling. Brocun. 


TOMB, þ [ tombe, tombeauy Fr.] A mo- 


nument in which the dead are encloſed- 
. Shaheſpeare, Peacham, Dryden. Prior. 
To TOMB. v. a. | from the noun. ] To 


bury ; to entomb. May. 


TO'MBLESS, a, from tomb.] Wanting a 
tomb; wanting a ſepulchray monument. 
Shakeſpeare. 


TO'MBOY. , A mean fellow; ſometimes 


a wild coarſe girl. Shakeſpeare. 
TOME. ſ. [Fr. read.] 5 

1. One volume of many. 

2, A book. | Hooker, 


TOMTIT, , See TiTMoves,] A tit- 
mouſe ; a ſmall bird. Spettater, 


Woodward. Addiſon. 


* "VE 


TON 
TON. / Conse, Fr. See Tun, A wesſute 


or weight. | Bacon. 
TON, 2 In the names of places, are der 


TUN. & ed from the Saxon tun, a hedge 


or wall, and this ſeems to be from dun, a 


hill. Gibſon, 


TONE, J. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 
1. Note; found. Bacon. 
2. Accent; ſound of the voice. Dryden. 
3. A whine; a mouruful cry. Hudibras. 
4. A particular or affected ſound in ſpeak- 
ing. 5 

5, Elaſticity; power of extenfion and con- 

traction. Arbathnot; 


TONG. g. [See Tox6s.]} The catch of a 
buckle. _ BE. Spenſer. 


TONGS, . [rang, Saxon; tang, Dutch. ] 


An inftrument by which hold is taken f 


any thing, Dryden. Mortimer. 
TONGUE. ſ. [tung, Sax. tongbe, Dutch. 
1, The inftrument of ſpeech in human be- 


ings, Shakeſpeare, Milton, Dryden. 
2. The organ by which animals lick. 
: Milton. 


3. Speech; fluency of words. 
BY Dryden, Locke. 

4. Speech, as well or il] uſed, 
Shakeſpeare, Milton. 


5. A language. Milton. Watts. 


6. Speech as oppoſed to thoughts, 1 Job. 
7. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. 


Jaiab. 

8. A ſmall point: ac, the tongue of à ba- 
lance. | 

9. To hold the Tox uE. To be filent. 

Aadiſon. 

To TONGUE. 2. a, | from the noun.] To 

chide ; to ſcold. Shakeſpeare. 


TO TONGUE. v. 2. To talk; to prate. 


Shakeſpeare. 
TONGUED. à. [from tongue, ] Having a 
tongue. 5 Donna 


TONGUELESS. a. {from tongue. ] 
I. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs, 


2. Unnamed; not ſpoken of. Shakeſp. 
TONGUEPAD. Ff. Itorgue and pad.} A 
great talker, _ Tatier, 
TONGUETVED. a. [tongue and tie.] Hav- 
ing an impediment of ipecch, 


Shakeſpeare, Holder. 


TRE I oa 
TONIC AL., N 4. Llonigue, Fr.] 
I, Being extended; being elaſtick. 


g . Browns 

2. Relating to tones or ſounds, | 
TO'NNAGE. /, [from ten.] A cuſtom or 
impoſts due for merchandiſe after a certain 
rate in every ton. | Cornvel, Clarendon. 
TO'NSIL, ſ. [confillz, Lat.] Torfids or al- 
monds are two round glands placed on the 
ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with 


which 
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which they are covered; each of them hath 

& large oval finus, which opens into the 

fauces, and in it there are leſſer ones, which 

diſcharge themſelves, through the great ſi- 

nus, of a mucous and ſlippery matter, for 
the moiſtening and lubricating theſe parts, 

| uincy. 

TO/NNSURE. ſ. [torfura, Lat.] Abe 2 27 

clipping the hair. | Addiſon, 

1. Over and above; overmuch; more 


than enough, 
2. Likewiſe; alſo. Oldham. 


TOOK, the preterite, and ſometimes the 
Sent. Swift, - 


participle paſſive of tate. 
TOOL. . Pol, tool, Saxon, ] 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 


. | Bacon. Addiſon, 
2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 
command of another. Swift. 
To TOOT. v. n. 
fearch narrowly and lily. Spenſer. 
TOOTH. 1. lural reerb. [ x08, Saxon; 
tand, Dutch. 5 
2. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt 
+ ' bones of the body; they are formed into 


the cavities of the jaws, and about the 


ſeventh or eighth month after birth they 
begin to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear 
the perioſteum and gums, which being ve- 
ry ſenſible create a violent pain: about the 
ſeventh year of age they are thruſt out by 
new teeth which then begin to ſprout, and 


if theſe teerb be loſt, they never grow 


again'z but ſome have been obſerved to 


Med their teeth twice; about the one-and- 


twentieth year the two laſt of the molares 
Fpring up, and they are called dentes ſapi - 

entice, in 5 Sha are. Ray. 
3. A tine, prong, or blade. Newton, 
4. The prominent part of wheels. 


ö Moon. Ray. 
5. TooTn and nail, With one's utmoſt 
violence. a L* Eftrange, 
6. To the TEEZ TR. In open oppoſition. 
: Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 


7. To caft in the TEE TH. To inſult by 
-* open exprobation, Hooker. 
3. In ſpite ef the Tex Tn, Notwithſtanding 
any power of injury or defence, | 
Shakeſpeare. L' Eftrange, 
To TOOTH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with teeth; to indent, 
Grew, Mortimer. 
2. To lock in each other. 
TOOTHA'CH. ſ. [60th and ach. ] Pain in 
the teeth. Shakeſpeare, Temple. 
TOOTHDRAWER. F. [oth and draw } 
One whoſe buſineſs is to extract painful 
teeth. Cleaveland, Wiſeman, 
TO'OTHED, 4a, [from 166th, ] Having teeth. 


TO'OTHSOMENESS, |. [from roeth/one, 
8 E. 


To pry; to peep; to 


 Moxon, 


TOOTHLESS. a. [from tooth.] Wanting 
teeth; deprived of teeth. Dryden, Ry, 
TO'OTHPICK. J. Ttootb and pick, 
TO'OTHPICKER, [ An inftrument h 
| Hoevel. Sandy, 
TO'OTHSOME, #4. [ from tooth, ] Pala. 
table; pleaſing te the taſte. rew 


Pleaſantneſs to the t 
TO'OTHWORT. . ¶ dentaria, Latin.} 4 
= x U Ga Mills, 
P. ſ. top, Welſh; ro xon; 7 
Dotefl.] PP» 3 COP, 3 is 


1. The higheſt part of any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, Cowly, 


2. The ſurface z the ſuperficies. 
| Bacon. Dryden, 
3. The higheſt place. Locke, Sifh 
4. The higheſt perſon, Shake ſpear, 
The vtmoſ degree. Opratt, 
2: The higheſt rank. Lech | 
7. The crown of the head. Shakeſpear, 10 


8. The hair on the crown of the head; 
the forelock, 
9. The head of a plant, Wati, 3 
10. An inverted conoid which children ſa 


to turn on the point, continuing its motia TO 
with a whip, Shateſpean, 10 
11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjectit 
to ex preſs lying on the top, or being at th! 1 
top. "I Merline: 0 
To TOP, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. , 
| Derhan, 10 
2. To predominate. Lacks 
3. To do his beſt. Dryden To 
To TOP. , a4 | ( 
1. To cover on the top; to tip. 
Waller. Addiſon = 
2. To riſe above, L' Eftrange 
3. To outgo; to ſurpaſs, 1 ! 
| Shakeſpeare. Collie y 
4. To crop. . Evelyn f 
To riſe to the top of. Denban, TC 
To perform eminently : as, be tops 61 | 
part. £3; 
TO/PFUL. a, [top and full.) Full to the 1 
Shakeſpeare. Watts. Swift 
TOPGA'LLANT. . 1 and gallant, ] Uy 
1. The higheſt fail. : 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated. Bacon. T 
TOPHE'AVY. 4. [tp and heavy. ] Having Wl 
the upper part too weighty for the lower. 
; FE W. otton 
TOPKNOT. ſ. I and knit, ] A knd T 
worn by women on the top of the head. | 
L' Eftrange- T 


TOPMAN. ſ. L“ and man.] The ſawer 
Moxon. 


TOP * T 


at the tep. 


TOR 


Nor nos r. 7. Uppermoſt3 highef. 


Dryden, Addiſon, 


it by TOPPROMUD, a. [2 and Proud.] Proud in 


: the higheſt degree, Shakeſpeare, 
ph TOPSA'IL, /. [rop and ſail.] The higheſt 
; il. 


fa nolles. Dryden. 
"WTO PARCH, / Lare. and ag.] The 
| rincipal man in a place, Brown, 


TOPARCHY. /, [from tparth. ] Com- 
mand in a ſmall diſtrict. 
TOPAZ. . [topaſe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] 
A yellow gem. Bacon, Sandys, 
To TOPE. v. . [toppen, Dutch; zoper, 2 
To drink hard; to drink to excels, Dry 
TO/PER. /. from tope.] A drunkard. 
TOPHA'CEOUS, a, [from tepbus, Latin, ] 
| Gritty 3 ſtony. Arbuthnot. 
TOPHET- / I. T Heb, ] Hell; a ſcrip- 
tural name. 
TOPICAL. a. [from r.] 
1. Relating to ſome general head. 
2+ Local; confined to ſome particular place, 


- Brown: Hales 
at 3- Applied medicinally toa particular part. 
2 Arbutbnot. 
uo ICALLV. ad. from topical] With 
5 application to — particular part. Bretun. 
tive TO PICK. J. { zopigue, Fr, Tin®», ] 


1. A general head; ſomething to which 
other things are referred, 

South, Dryden. Swift, 
2. Things ag are externally applied to any 


- particular part, Wifeman, 

i, WE TOPLESS. 4. [from top.] Having ou yy 

- | TOPO'GRAPHER, f Leo. and .] 
One who writes ae of particular 
places. 

on, 

- TOPO'GRAPHY.. topographie, Fr. 26- 


*. and ygapw. ] 5. cription 2 particular 
places. Cromwell, 
TOPPING. a. ' [from top.] Fine; noble; 


n. gallant, Taker, 
hi TOPPINGLY. a, {from tot ping. ] Fine ; 7 
gay ; gallant. Tufſer. 


he To TOPPLE. v. 2. [from top.] To fall 
forward; to tumble down, Shakeſpeare. 
7 TOPSYTU' RVY, ad. With the bottom 


upward, Spenſer, Seath, Swift, 
TOR. g. Cron, Saxon. | * 4 
55 1. A tower; a turret. | 
5 2. A high pointed rock or hill. 
1 TORCH, ſe [rorche, French; torcia, Ital. 
intorritium, low Latin.] A wax light big- 
1 ger than a candle. 
at Sidney, Milton, Dryden. 
TORCHBEARER. ſ. [torch and E One 
5 whoſe office is to carry a torch. idney. 
* TO RCH LIGHT. ſ. [torch and ligbt.] Light 
„ Kindled to ſupply the want of the ſun, 
ö. Bacon. 


TORCHER. . [from toreh.] One that 
gives light, Shakeſpeare, 


Milt vg Hara. f 


TOR 


TORE. Preterits] and "ſometimes participle 


aſſive of tear, | Spenſer, 
To TO'RMENT. J. [tourmenter, Fr.] 
1. To put to pain; to harraſs with any 
guiſh; to excruciate. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To teaze ; to vex with importunity, 


3. To put into great agitation, Million. 


'F 0 RMENT. J. [rourment, French, ] 
1. Any thing that gives pain. Adatthew, 
2. Pain; miſery; anguiſh, : 

3· penal anguiſh ; torture. 


Sandys, 
TORME'NTOR, ſ. [from torment. ] 
1. One who torments; one who gives pain. 
; Sandys. Milton, South, 
2. One who inflicts penal tortures. Sandys, 
TO'RMENTIL. ſ. [tormentilla, Lat.] Sept- 
foil, A plant. The root has been uſed 
for tanning of leather, and accounted the 
beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable king- 
dom. Miller. 
TORN, part. paſſ. of tear. Exodus. 
TORNADO. . [fornado, Spaniſh.] A kr. 
ricane. Garth. 
TORPE!DO. ſ. Lat.] A fiſh which while 
alive, if touched even with a long ſtick, 
benumbs the hand that ſo touches it, but 

when dead is eaten ſafely, 

TO'RPENT,. a. [torpens, Lat.] Benumbed ; 
ſtruck motionleſs; not active. Evelyn, 
TO'RPID, a. | torpidus, Latin] Numbed ; 3 
motionleſs ; ſlu ; not active. Ray. 
TO'RPIDNESS, /. [| from tarpid.] The 
tate of being torpid. Hale. 


TO'RPITUDE, . [from torpid.] State of 
being moti Derbam. 
T0 RPOR. ſ. I Latin.] Dulneſs; numb- 
neſs, Bacon. 


TO'RREFACTION, F. [torrefacio, Latin. ] 
The act of drying by the fire. Beyle. 
To TO*RRIFY, v. a. [torrifier, Fr. tarręfa- 
cio, Lat.] To dry by the fire. Brown 
TO'RRENT. ſ. | torrent, Fr. torrens, Lat. 
1. A ſudden ftream raiſed by ſummer 
ſhowers. Sandys, 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream 5 tumultu- 
ous current. Raleigh. Clarendon, 
TO'RRENT. a, {torrens, Latin,] Rolling 


in a rapid ſtream, Milton. 
TO'RRID. 4. [torridus, Lat.] 

1. Parched ; dried with heat, Harvey. 

2. Burning; violently hot, Milton. 


3 It is particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks. 
Dryden. Prior. 
TO RSEL. ſ. [torſe, Fr.] Any thing in a 
twiſted form. Moxon, 
TORSION. ſ. rer, Latin,] The act of 
turning or twiſting. 
TORT. J. I bert, Fr. tortum, low Latin. 1 
Miſchief; injury ; calamity, Fairfax, 
TO'RTILE. 4. ſ{toririis, Latin,] Twiſted; 
wreathed, 
TO'R- 


Dryden. 
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TORTION. /. {from tortus, Latin.] Tor- 
ment; pain. : 


TORTIOUS. @, [from tert.] Injurious ; 


doing wrong, Spenſer, 
TORTIVE. 4. [from tortus, Lat.] Twiſt- 
ed z wreathet. Shakeſpeare, 
TORTOISE. /. [rortve, 9, | 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell: 
there are tortoiſes both of land and water. 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 
uſed to throw their troops, by bending 


down and holding their bucklers above their 


heads ſo that no darts could hurt them. 
Dryden. 
TORTUOSITY, . I from fertucas.] 
Wreath; flexure. Brown. 
TORTVUOUS, 4. | from tortuous, Lat.] 
1. Twifted ; wreathed; winding. 
Milten. Boyle, 
2. Miſchievous, | Spenſer, 
TO'RTURE. ſ. {rortwra, Latin. ] 
1. Torments judieially inflicted ; pain by 
Which guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion ex- 
torted. | Dryden. 
2. Pain; anguiſh; pang. 
To TO'RTURE. v. a. {from 
1. To puniſli with tortures. Melton. 
2. To vex; to excruciate; to torment, 
; Addiſon. Bacon. 
TORTURER. . [from torture.} He who 
toxtures ; tormenter. 
TORVITY, f. frerwitas, Latin. ] Sourneſs; 
ſeverity of countenance. 
TORVO US. a. ftorvns, Lain. ] Sour of aſ- 
pect ; ſtern; ſevere of countenance, 
ü | Derhbam, 
TORY. ſ. [A cant term, an Iriſh word fig- 
nifying a ſavage.] One who adheres to the 
- antient conftitytion of the ftate, and the 
apoſtolical hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land, oppoſed to a whig. Seo /r. 
To TOS E. v. . [Of the ſame original with 
teixe.] To comb woel. 
To TOS. v. a, [rafſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
play. | Dryden, 
2. To throw with violence, Weaodevard. 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. | Dryden, Addiſon, 
4. To agitate ; to put into violent motion. 
METS Proverbs, 
* 5. To make reſtleſs; to diſquiet. 


* 


Spenſer. Milton, | 


6. To keep in play; to tumble over, 
Ajſcham, 

To TOSS. 9. „. | 
- x. To fling; to winch; to be in violent 

commotion. 

Milton. Harwey. Tillotſon. Addi ſon. 
2, To be toſſed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To Toss p. To throw a coin into 
the air, and wager on what fide it ſhall 


fall, | Bramgſton. 


Shakeſpeare. 
the noun. ] 


Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 


T OU. 


TOSS. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of toſſing. Addiſan. 
2. An affected manner of railing the head. 
| | Dryden, Swift, 

TO'SSER. J. {from ff.] One who throws; 
one who flings and writhes, | 

TO/SSPOT. „ rose and ot. A toper 
eee J. [roſs and y 1 per and 

TOST. preterite and part. paſſ. of zoſs. 

Mi 


TO'TAL. a. [zotus, Lat. total, Fr.] 
1. Whole; complete; full. 
Million. Pri, 
2. Whole; not divided. Milt, 
TOTALITV. f. [rotalite, Fr.] Complete 
ſum ; whole quantity, 


TO TALLY. 4d. [from ical. Wholly; 


fully; completely. Altterburz, 
T'O'THER, contracted for the other, 
To TO'TTER, v. . [tateren, Dutch, ] To 
ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 
| Shakeſpeare, Pſalms, Dryden, 
18 ae @. | from totter, } Shaking; 
TO'TTY. unſteady ; dizzy. Spenſer, 
To TOUCH. 2. 4. [teuther, French; twiſe, 
Dutch. ] 1 
1. To reach with any thing, ſo as the 
there be no ſpace between the thing reach. 
ed and the thing brought to it. 
5 | Spenſer. Genet, 
2. To come to; to attain, 1 Jobn. Pepe, 
3 ·˖ To try as gold with a ſtone, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To affect; to relate to. Hooker, Miltr, 
5. To move; to ftrike mentally; to melt, 
. f Congreve, 
6. To delineate or mark out. Pepe, 
7. To cenſure; to animadvyert. upon. 
| Hayward, 
8. To infect; to ſeize lightly, Bacon, 
9- To bite; to wear; to have an effect on, 
Maron. 
10. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. Pepe, 
17. To influence by impulſe; to impel for- 
cibly. Millor. 
12. To treat of perfun@orily, Milton, 
13. To Toucnk p. To repair, or im- 
prove by light ſtrokes. Audi ſin. 
To TOUCH, v. 2. 
1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no 
ſpace is between them. | 
2, To faſten on; to take effect on. 
Baton, 
3- Y Toucan at, To come to without 
itay. : Cooley. Locks: 
4+ Ta Touen on, To mention ſlightly. 
© Locke, Audi ſiu. 
To go 1or 4 
diſt 


5. To Toucn on or upon. 
very ſhort time, f 
TOUCH. ſ. {from the verb. . 

1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is 10 
' ſpace between the things reaching aud 

reached. ; 

2. The ſenſe of feeling. Bacon. David. 


3 The 


r 


100 


4. The act of touching, _ 3 
| Sidney. Shakeſpeare, Millon, 
4. Examination as by a ſtone, | 


Shakeſpeare, Hayward, 
s. Teſt ; that by which any thing is exa- 
mined, Car . 


6. Proof; tried qualities. 
7. Single act of a pencil upon the picture. 
Dryden. 
8. Feature; lineament. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
9. Act of the hand upon a muſical inftru- 
ment. Shakeſpeare, 
10, Power of exciting the affections, 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
11. Something of paſſion or affection. 
; | Hooker, 
12. Particular relation; ſenſible relation, 
| Bacon, 
13. A ſtroke. Addiſon. Prior. Swift. 
14. Animadverſion; cenſure. X. Charles, 
15. Exact performance of agreement. 
More. L Eftrange, 
16. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 
; Shakeſpeare, Holder. 
77. A hint; flight notice given, Bacon. 
18. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay. Swrf?, 
TO'UCHABLE, a, [from touch.] Tan- 
gible; that may be touched. 
| TO'UCH-HOLE. F. [touch and bole.] The 
hole through which the fire is conveyed to 


the powder in the gun. Bacon, 


TOUCHINESS. . [from touching. ]} Pee- 
viſhneſs ; iraſcibility. King Charles. 
TO'UCHING, prep. With reſpect, regard, 
or relation to, Hooker, Scuth, 
TO'UCHING. a. [from touch.] Pathetick ; 
affecting; moving. ET 
TOUCHINGLY. ad. [from touch.] With 
feeling emotion; im a pathetick manner. 
Garth. 
TOUCHMENOT. /. An herb. 
TO'UCHSTONE.” /. {touch and ffone,] 
1. Stone by which metals are examined, 
Bacon. Collier. 
2. Any teſt or criterion, Dryden, 
TO'UCHWOOD, /. [touch and word. ] Rot- 
ten wood uſed to catch the fire truck from 
the flint, Howel, 
TO'UCHY. a. [from touch.] Peeviſh ; ir- 
ritable ; iraſcible; apt to take fire, A 


low word, Collier. 


TOUGH, a. [roh, Saxon.] 
1. Vielding without fracture; not brittle. 


Bacon. 

2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. Dryden, 
3. Not eafily injured or broken. 7 

| Shakeſpeare, 


4. Viſcous ; clammy ; ropy, 
To TO'UGHEN. v. 2. [from teugh.] To 
grow tough, Mortimer. 
TO'UGHNESS. . [from rough, ] 
1. Not brittleneſs; flexibility. | 
i Bacon, Dryden. 


\ 


Shakeſpeare, 


3. Viſcoſity ; tenacity ; clatimineſs ; glu- 

tinouſneſs. Arbuthnot; 

3. Firmneſs againſt injury. Shakeſpeare 
TOUPE!T, ſ. [Fr.] A curl; an artifici 


lock of hair. | Swifts 


TOUR, /. ſour, French, ] 
1. Ramble z roving journey. 
55 Addiſon. Arbuthiiots 
2. Turn; revolution. Blackmore, 
TO URNAMENT, 7 /. [toeurnamentum, tow 


TO'URNEY. Latin. } 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſpott 3 ſhock en- 
counter, Daniel. Temple. 


2. Millon uſes it ſimply for encounter. 
To TOURNAY. ©, 2. {from the noun. I 


To tilt in the liſts. Spenſer. - 


TOURNIQUET, ſ. (French.}J A bandage 
uſed in amputations, ſtraĩtened or relaxed 
by the turn of a handle. Sharp. 

To TOUSE. wv. 4. To pull; to teat; to haul z 
to drag: whence fouſer, Spenſer, Swift, 

TOW, ſ. [ top, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp 
beiten and combed into a filamentous ſub- 
ſtance, . 

To TOW. v. a. [xeon, teohan, Sax. zogheng 
old Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particu- 
larly through the water, Shakeſpeare. 

TownrD.. | ch 

TOWARDS. tore. Lepanto, Sax] 
1. direction to. Numbers. Milton. 
2, Near to: as, the danger now comes 
tewards him. | 
3. With reſpe& to; touching; regarding. 

: | Sidney. Milton. 

4. With tendency to. 
6. Nearly; little leſs than. Swifts 

TOWA'RD, ad. Near; at hand; in 

TOWARDS. S a ſtate of preparation. 

Shakeſpeare; 

TOWARD. a2. Ready to do or learn; not 
froward. by 

TO'WARDLINESS, ſ. [ from ravardly. } 
Docility ; compliance; readineſs to do or 
to learn, Raleigb. 

TO'WARDLY, a. [from totward.] Ready 
to do or learn; docile 3 compliant with 
duty. i Bacon. 

TO/WARDNESS. /. [from toward, ] Do- 
cility. South. 

TO'WEL, f. [ronaille, Fr. touagho, Ital.] 
A cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
| Dryden. 

TOWER. ſ. [top, Sax, four, Fr. 
1. A high building; a building raifed a- 
bove the main edifice. Seng. 
2. A fortreſs; a citade), 3 
3. A high head-dreſs, Hudibrat. 
4. High flight; elevation. 

To TOWER, v. n. To ſoar; to fly or riſe 


high. | | rydens 
TOWER-MUSTARD, J. [tarritizg Lat. j 
A plant, iller 
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TO'WERED. 4. [from tet.] Adorned or | 


defended by towers. Milton. 
TO'WERY. a. [from torver.] Adorned or 
guarded with towers. KT 
TOWN. ſ. | tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch. 
1. Any walled collection bf. Laufes. a 77 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
village, 54 Shakeſpeare, 
3. In England, any number of. houſes to 
which belongs a regular market, and which 
is not a city or ſee of a biſhop, | 
4. The court end of London. Pope. 
5. The people who live in the . 


TO'WNCLERK. /. [town and clerk.] An 
officer who manages the publick buſineſs of 
2 place, Ass. 


roWNHO-usE. /. [t220n and houſe.] The 


hall where public buſineſs is tranſacted, 
TO'WNSHIP. /. [town and fip.] The 
corporation of a town. . EKaleigb. 
TO WNSMAN. /. [town and man.] 
1. An inhabitant of a place. 
Shakeſpeare. Davies, Clarendon, 
2. One of the ſame town. _- 
TO'WNTALEK. /. I and falk.] Com- 
mon prattle of a place, L'Eftrange. 


TO XICAL. a. {roxicum, Lat.] Poiſonous; 


© containing poiſon, | 
TOY. J. [royen, toogben, Dutch. ] 
1. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; 


a thing 


of no value, Abbot. 
2. A plaything ; a bauble. Aldi ſon. 


3. Matter of no importance, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Folly ; trifling practice; filly opinion. 


| 1 Hocker. 
5. Play; ſport; amorous dalliance. 
3 Milton. 
6. Odd ſtory; billy tale. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. 
— | Hoc ter. Shakeſpeare. 
To TOY. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To trifle ; 
to dally amorouſly ; to play. 
TO'YISH. 8. [from roy. ] Trifling ; wan- 
tan. | BE 
'TO'YISHNESS, /. [from teyiſp.] Nuga- 
city; wantonneſs. Glanville, 
TO*YSHOP, ſ. {roy and p.] A fhop 
where playthings and little nice manufac- 
tures are fold, | | Pope, 
' "To TOZE. v. a. [See Towss and Tzass.] 
T To pull by violence or ĩimpetuoſity. 


"TRACE. . [rrace, Fr. traccia, Italian, ] 
. Mark jeit by any thing paing ; toot- 
ſteps. | 
2, Remain ; appearance of what has been, 
| ; | Temple. 
3. From tirafſer, Fr.] Harneſs for beaſts 
of dravght, Milton, Pope, 
To. TRACE. v. 4. | iracery, Fr, tracctare, 

Italian, ] | 


Shakeſpeare, 


ton, * 


Rx 


1. To follow by the footſteps, or remain- 
ing marks. Burnet, Tem pl. 
2. To follow with exactneſs. Denhaxn, 
3. To mark out. Locke, Swifi, 
TRA'CER. /. [from trace.] One that traces, 


Heel, 
TRACK. /#, [rrac, old French; traccia 
Italian. ] 


1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or 
_otherwiſe. Milton. Dryden. Benily, 
2, A road; a beaten path. Dryde. 


To TRACK. v. a. [from the noun.] Ty 


follow by the footſteps or marks left in the 
way. Spenſer, Dryde, 
TRA'CKLESS. 2. [from track.] Untrod- 
den; marked with no footſteps, Prix, 
TRACT. f. [rrattus, Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance, 
2, A region ; a quantity of land. 
3 Raleigh, Milt, 
3. Continuity ; any thing prutracted, a 
drawn out to length. Haun 
4. Courſe; manner of proceſs. 
Shale peam: 
5, It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſp:are fa 
track, 8 | 
6. A treatiſe; a ſmall book. Sruift 
TRACTABLE. 4. [ira&abilis, Lat, traiu- 
ble, Fr.] Dn . 
1. Manageable; docile ; compliant; cb. 
ſequious ; practicable; governable. 
Shakeſpeare, Tillulſu. 
2, Palpable ; ſuch as may be handled, 
| Holde. 
TRATTABLENESS. ſ. from trafabl:} 
The ſtate of being tractable; compliance; 
obſequiouſneſs, Lite, 
TRACTATE. . [| traffatus, Lat.]! A 
treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book. 
©... Brown, Hal. 
TRA*CTION. . [from tractus, Lat.] The 
act of drawing; the ſtate of being drawn. 
Hilder, 
TRACTILE. 2. [rrafus, Lat.] Capabi: 
to be draun cut or extended in length; 
ductile, I Bacen, 
TRACTVLITY. /. [from trafile,] Tit 
quality of being tractile. Derhan, 
TRADE. /. [rrarra, Italian,] 
1. Tiaftick ; commerce; exchange. 
| | . Raleigh, Temple, 
2. Occupation; particular employment 
whether manual or mercantile, 
Spenſer, Dryden, Arbuthnit 
3. Inftruments of any occupation, Dry, 
4. Any employment not manual; habitus 
exerciſe, 55 Bacon, 
To TRADE. v. . ſ from the noun.] 
1. To traffick ; to dcal; to hold commerce. 
. Luke, Arbuthnit 
2. To act merely for money. Shakeſpeare 
3. Having a trading wind, | _ 


TRA 


To TRADE. v. a, To ſell or exchange in 
commerce, | Ezehiel, 
TRADE-WIND. ſ. [rrade and wind.] The 
monſoon; the periodical wind between the 
tropicks. Dryden, Arbuthnot. Cheyne. 
TRADED, a, {from trade.] Verſed ; prac- 
tiſed. Shakeſpeare, 
TRA DER. ſ. [from ee „ 
1. One engaged in merchandiſe or com- 
merce. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. Child, 
2. One long uſed in the methods of money 
etting ; a practitioner. 
TRADESFOLK. /. [trade and folk, Peo- 
ple employed in trades. » Seoift.. 
TRA'/DESMAN. /. | trade and man.] A 
ſhopkeeper. - Prior, Swift. 
TRA'DEFUL. a, [trade and full. } Commer- 
cial ; buſy in tratfick. Spenſer, 


TRADITION. ſ. ſtradition, Fr. traditio, 


Lat. } | 
1. The act or practice of delivering accounts 
from mouth to mouth without written me- 
morials. Hooker. 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
age. | | Milton. Pope. 
TRADTTIONAL. a. ¶ from tradition. ] 
1. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by 
oral communication. 
2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites. 
| Shak:ſpeare, 
TRADITIONALLY, ad. | from traditio- 
nal, * 5 
1. „ tranſmiſſion from age to age. Hur. 
2. From tradition without evidence of writ- 
ten memorials. Brown, 
TRADITIONARY. a. ¶ from tradition, } 
Delivered by tradition, Dryden, Tillotſon. 
TRA'DITIVE. a [from tradb, Lat.] Tranſ- 
mitted or tranſmiſſible from age to age. 
Dryden, 
To TR ADU'!CE. v. a. [traduco, Lat. tradu- 
tre, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure ; to condemn ; to repreſent 
as blameable; to calumniate. | 
Hooker, Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. To propagate ; to encreaſe by deriving 
one from another, Davies, Hale. 
TRADUCEMENT. ſ. I from rraduce, ] 
Cenſure; obloquy. Shakeſpeare, 
TRADU'CER. /. {from traduce.] A falſe 
cenſurer ; a talnmniator, 
TRADU'CIBLE. a. [from tradace.] Such as 
may be derived, 5 Hale. 


TRADU'CTION, . from traduce.} 


1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind; 
propagation. Glanville. Dryden. 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to a- 
10 her. b . - Hale, 
3. Conveyance, | Hale, 
4. Tranſition, Bacon. 
TRA FFICK. .. [trafique, Fr. e Ital. J 
1. Commerce; merchandiſing; large trade, 
15 & © Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, 


Tillotſon, 


TRA 


2, Commodities; ſubject of traffick, Gay. 
To TRA'FFICK. v. a. | trafiguer, F. traf 
ficare, Italian.] 
1. To practiſe commerce; to merchan- 
diſe. Bacon. 
2. To trade meanly or mercenarily, , 
Shakeſpeare. Rowe. 
TR A/FFICKER. f. | rrafiguer, Fr, from 
traffick. ] Trader; merchant. Shakeſpeare. 
TRA'GACANTH. . Itragacantba, Latin, ] 
A ſort of gum ; it proceeds from the inci- 
ſion of the root or trunk of a plant fo called. 
TRAGEDIAN. g. [tragedus, we 
I. A writer of tragedy, Stilling fleet, 
2. An aQtor of tragedy, Dryden, 
TRA'GEDY. ſ. I[tragædia, Lat.] : 
1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious 
action. Taylor. Rymer. 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 
a Shakeſpeare, K. Charles. 


TRA'GICK. 5 a, [tragicus, Lat.] 
I. Relating to tragedy, Spenſer, 
2. Mcurnful; calamitous; forrowful ; 
dreadful, Shakeſpeare, Sandys. Rowe, 
TRA'GICALLY, ad. | from tragical.] 
1. In a tragical manner; in a manner be- 
fitting tragedy. - Dryden. 


TRA'/GICAL, 


2. Mournfully; ſorrowfully; calamitouſ- - 


] 


y. 
TRA GICALNESS. . [from tragical.] 


Mournfulneſs; calamitouſneſs. 
Decay of Piety. 
TRAGICO'MEDY, g. [ tragicomedie, Fr. ] 
A drama compounded of merry and ſeri- 
ous events. Denbam. Gay. 
TRAGICO'MICAL. 8. [ tragicomigque, Fr.] 
1. Relating to tragicomedy, Gay. 
2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with 
forrow. e | 
TRAGICO'MICALLY, ad. [from tragico- 
mical,} In a tragicomical manner. Bram. 
To TRAJE'CT. v. a. ¶trajectus, Lat.] To 
_ caſt through; to throw, | 
Glanville, Grew, Newton, 
TRAJECT. g. [trajefus, Latin,] A ferry; 
a paſſage for a water-carriage, Shakeſpeare. 
TRAJE'CTION. /. [trajectio, Lat.] 
1. The act of darting through. Beyle. 
2. Emiſſion. ' Brown, 
To TRAIL, v. a. [trailler, Fr.] 
1. To hunt by the track. 
2. To draw along the ground. Sb. Dryd. 
3. To draw after in a long floating or wav- 
ing body. Pope. 
4. To draw; to drag. Milton. Swift, 
TO TRAIL. . n. To be drawn out in 
length. Spenſer, Dryden. 
TRAIL. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Track followed by the hunter, Shake, 
2. Any thing drawn to length. Dryd. Row. 
3. Any thing drawn behind in long undu- 
lations, Spenſer, ak 
| | | - 
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Fo TRAIN. v. 4. [trainer, French. ] 
1. To draw along. Lon. 
2, To draw; to entice; to invite, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3. To draw by aztifice or ſtratagem. | 
x | Shakeſpeare. 
&+ To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 
promiſe. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To educate ;z to bring up: commonly 
with ap, Shakeſp. 2 Mac. Tillotſon, 
6. To breed, or form to any thing. 
Geneſis. Dryden. 
TRAIN, /. ſtrain, French. ] 1 
. Artifice ; ſtratagem of enticement. 
Spenſer. Fairfax. 
2. The tail of a bird. 
Brown, alecvill. Ray. 
3. The part of a gown that falls behind 
upon the ground. Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
4. A ſeries; a conſecution. 
Locke, Addiſon, Watts, 
$. Proceſs ; method; ſtate of procedure. 


Scoift. 


6. A retinue; a number of followers. 
Shakeſp. Milt. Pryd. Addiſ. Smalridge. 
7. An orderly company; a proceſſion. 


Dryden, 
$. The line of powder reaching to the 
mine. Butler, 


9. TzxaArn of Artillery, Cannons accom- 
panying an army. Clarendon, 


TRAINBA NDS. ſ. The militia ; the part 


of a community trained to martial exerciſe, 
_ Clarendon. 
TRAINOTL. ſ. [train and eil.] Oil erawn 
by coction from the fat of the whale, 
TRATNY, 4. ſtrom train.] Belonging to 
| train oil. 6 Gay. 
To TRAIPSE. v. a, To walk in a careleſs 
or Nluttiſh manner. Pope. 
TRAIT. . Lait, French.] A ftroke ; a 
touch. Broome. 
TRA'ITOR, ſ. [erarter, Fr. traditer, Lat.] 
Ode who being truſted betrays. 
Dryden. Swift, 
TRATTORLY. 42. {from traitor, } Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious. Shakeſpeare. 
TRAIT TOROUS, a. { from traitor.] Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious. Daniel. B. Jobnſon. 
TRATTOROUSLV. ad. from traitorous.] 
In a manner ſuiting traitors; perfidiouſſy. 
5 Donne. Clarendon. 
TRA'ITRESS. ſ. [from traitor.] A woman 
+ who betcays, den. Pope. 


TRALATYTIOUS. 4. [ from trarſlatur, 


Latin. ] Metaphorical ; not literal. 
TRALATITIOUSLY, ad. [from tralatiti- 
ous. ] Metaphorically ; not literally. Halder. 
To TRALINEATE. v. 3. [trans and line.] 
To deviate from any direction. Dryden, 

FTRA'MMEL. /. { iramarl, French, ] 
1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught, 
| Caro, 


TRA 


2. Any kind of net. 


1 | Spenſer ' 
3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes ar 


taught to pace. Dryden, 
To TRA MMEL, v. 4. from the noun, 
To catch ; to intercept, Shakeſpear:, 


To TRA MPLE v. a. | trampe, Daniſh. } 
To tread under foot with pride, contempt, 
or elevation, Matthew. Milton, 

To TRA'MPLE, v. . 

1. To tread in contempt. 
Government of the Tongu, 
2, To tread quick and loudly, Dryder, 

TRA'MPLER. ſ. from trample,] One that 
tramples. 

TRANAYTION. ſ. [rrano, Latin. ] The ad 
of ſwimming over. | | 

TRANCE. f. ſ[tranſe, French; tranſtus, 
Latin.] An extaſy ; a ſtate in which the 
ſo nl is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant 
things, Sidney. Miltin, 

TRA'NCED, a. [from trance.] Lying in; 
trance or extaſy. Shakeſpeare, 

TRA'NGRAM, ſ. [A cant word. An edi 
intricately contrived thing. Arbutbri, 

TRA'NNEL. ſ. A ſharp pin. Navis, 

TRANQUIL, a. [tranguille, Fr. trangii: 
las, Latin, ] Quiet; peaceful; undiſturbed, 

Shakeſpear:, 

TRA'NQUILLITY. ſ. { trranguill:tas, Lat.] 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of conditi. 
on ; freedom from perturbation. Pap. 

To TRANSACT, v. a. ¶tranſactus, La 
1. To manage; to negotiate; to condu 
a treaty or affairs. 7 
2. To perform; to do; to carry on. 

Addiſon, 

TRANSA'CTION. F. ¶ from tranſa&.] Ne. 
gotiation ; dealing between man and man; 
management. C.arenden, 

TRANSANIMATTION, ſ. [trans and an 
ma.] Conveyance of the ſoul from one 
body to another. Brown, 

To TRANSCEND, v. a, [tranſcends, Lat.] 

1. To paſs; to overpaſs. Bacon, Davies, 
2. To ſurpaſs; to outgo; to exceed; to 
excel, Waller. Denham, 
3. To ſurmount; to riſe above, Havel. 

To TRANSCEND. v. 2. To climb. 


Breton. 
TRANSCENDENCE. : . [from tran- 
TRANSCE'NDENCY, ſcend.] 
1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 
eminence. 5 
2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 
Bacon. 
TRANSCE'NDENT, a. [tranſcendens, Lat.] 
Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſſing 
others. Craſhaww. Bp. Sanderſon. Roger:, 


TRANSCENDENTAL, 4. | tranſcendenta+ 
lis, low Latin.] 
1. General; pervading many particplars, 
2. Supereminent ; paſſing others. Grew) 

| . 
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TRANSCE'NDENTLY, ad. [from tran- 
ſcendent.] Excellently; ſupereminently. 

; | South, 

To TRA'NSCOLATE. v. 3. | trans and 

colo, Latin.] To ſtrain through a fieve or 

colander. Harvey. 

To IRANSCRTBE. v. a. | !ranſcribo, Lat. 

tranſcrire, French. ] To copy; to write 

from an exemplar, Clarendon. Rogers. 


TRANSCRIBER. J. from tranſcribe, j A 


copier; one who writes from a copy. 
Aud ſon. 
TRA/NSCRIPT, ſ. Crranſcriptum, Latin.] 
A copy; any thing wiicten from an origi- 
nal. ü South, 
TRANSCRIPTION. ſ. [from tranſeriptus, 
Latin] The act of copying. 
Brown, Breretuscd. 
TRANSCRUPTIVELY. ad. | from tran- 
cript.] In manner of a copy. Brown, 
To TRANSCUR, wv. . |tranſcurro, Latin. ] 
To run or rove to and fro. Bacon. 
TRANSCU'/RSION. ſ. [from tranſcur ſus, 
Latin] Ramble ; paſſage through; paſ- 
ſage beyond certain limits. Bacon. Wotton. 
TRANSE. /, A temporary abſence of the 
ſoul ; an ecſtacy, Milton. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION, ſ. [trans and 
clement.] Change of one element into ano- 
ther. Burnet, 
TRANSE'XION, ſ. [trans and ſexus, Lat.] 
Change from one ſex to another. Brown, 
To TRANSFER. v. a. [trarsfero, Latin.] 
1. To convey, or make over, from one to 
another. Spenſer. Dryden, Atterbury. Prior. 
2. To remove; to tranſport. 
| . Bacon, Dryden. 
TRANSFIGURA'TION, ſ. | transfigura- 
tion, French, ] 
1. Change of form, Brown, 
2+ The miraculous change of our bleſſed 
Saviour's appearance on the mount. 
Blackmore, 


To TRANSFI GURE, v. a. [trans and ga- 
ra, Latin.] To transform; to change with 


reſpe& to outward appearance. . Boyle, 
To TRANSFIX. v. a. | transfixus, Latin.] 
To pierce through, Dryden. Fenton, 
To TRANSFO RM. v. a. | trans and forma, 
Latin. ] To metamorphoſe; to change with 
regard to external form. Sidney. Davies. 
To TRANSFO RM. v. n. To be metamor- 
phoſed. | Aadiſon. 
TRANSFORMA'TION. ſ. [ from tranſ- 
form, ] Change of ſhape ; ftate of being 

changed with regard to form, 
Shakeſpeare, Watts, 


TRANSFRETA'TION. /. [ remand. free 
t 


tum, Latin,] Paſſage over the ſea. 


To TRANSFU'SE. v. a, [trantfuſus, Lat.] 


To pour out of one into another. 
„„  Wilten, Dryden, 


T.R A 


TR ANSFU'SION, Ff. [| transfuſus, Latin. J 
The act of pouring out of one into another, 
Boyle. Denham, Dryden. Baker. 
To TRANSGRE/SS, v. a, „ 
Latin. | 
1. 29 15 over; to paſs beyond. 
2. To violate; to break. Hooker. Wake, 
To TRANSGRE!/SS, v. n. To offend by 
violating a Jaw. Wiſdom. 
TRANSGRE'SSION. ſ. [ tranſgreſſion, Fr, 
from tranſgreſs.] | 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 
mand. Milton South. 
2. Offence; crime; fault. Shakeſps 
TRANSGRE'SSIVE., a. from ?ranſgreſs. ] 
Faulty ;-culpablez apt to break laws. 
Brown, 
TRANSGRE'SSOR, /. [tranſgreſſeur, Fr. J 
Lawbreaker ; violator of command; offen- 
Clarendon, 


der. | 
TRANSIENT. #2. [ tranſiens, Latin, ] Soon 


paſt; ſoon paſſing; ſhort z momentary. 
Milton, Swift. Pope, 
TRA/NSIENTLY. ad. | from trarfient,] In 
paſſage; with a ſhort paſſage; not exteg- 
ſively. | Dryden. 
TRANSIENTNESS. . [| from tranſient.] 
Shortneſs of continuance ; ſpeedy paſſage. 
TRANSILIENCE. 7 /. [ from tranſilio, 
TRANSYLIENCY, Latin.] Leap from 
thing to thing, Glanville, 
TRANSIT. /. [tranfites, Latin.] In aſtro- 
nomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or 
under any fixt ftar ; or of the moon in par- 
ticular, covering or moving cloſe by any 
other planet. J Harris, 
TRANSITION. ſ. [tranfitio, Latin.) 
1. Removal; paſſage. Weodwards 
2. Change. Wiedwward, Pope. 
3. Paſſage in writing or converſation from 
one ſubject to another. Milton. Dryden. 
TRANSITIVE, a. | tranſitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power of paſſing, Bacon, 
2, [In grammar. ] A verb tranſitive is that 
which ſignifies an action, conceived as hav- 
ing an effect upon ſome object: as, I ſtrike 
the earth, Clar te. 
TRANSITORILY, ad. [from tranſitory. ] 


With ſpeedy evaneſeence; with ſhort con- | 


tinuance, 
TRA'NSITORINESS, ſ. [from tranſitory. ] 
Speedy evaneſcence, 
TRA'NSITORY. /. [tranſitorius, from tran- 
ſeo, Latin.] Continuing but a ſhort time 3 
ſpeedily vaniſhing, Donne. Tillotſon, 
To TRANSLA'TE, v. n. [ tranſlatus, Lat.] 
1. To tranſport ; to remove. Hebrews, 
2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of 
a biſhop from one ſee to another. Camden. 
3. To transfer from one to another; to 
convey. 2 Sam, Eccluſ. Peacham, 
4+ To change,  Shakeſpeares 
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5. To interpret in another language. 
| Re ſcemmon. Du be. 


DR. Shakeſpeare. 
 TRANSLA'/TION. /. [tranſlatio, Lat. tranſ- 
lation, French, ] — 3 | 

1. Removal; act of removing. 
| Barwey, Arbutbnot. 
2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee, 
Clarendon, 
3. The act of turning into another lan- 
guage. Denbam. 
4. Something made by tranſlation ; verſion. 
: | Hooker. 
TRANSLATOR, /. from tranſlate.] One 
that turns any thing into another language. 
WR Denham, 
TRANSLA'TORY. 3. I from tranſlate. ] 
Transferring. Arbutbnot. 
TRANSLOCATIOCN. ſ. [trans and lecus, 


b 6. To explain, 


Latin. } Removal of things reciprocally to 


each ethers places. Weodwerd. 
TRANSLU/CENCY. /. [ from tranflucert, ] 
Diaphaneity ; tranſparency. Boyle. 
TRANSLUCENT. 2 % {:rans and lcers or 
TRANSLUCID. lucidas, Lat. Tranſ- 


parent; diaphanous; clear. Bacon. Pope. 


TRANSMARINE. 4. {tran{marinus, Lat.] 


Lying on the other ſide of the ſea; found 
deyond ſea. Heowel. 
To TRANSMEW. v. a. [ tranjmuer, Fr.] 
To tranſmute ; to transform ; to metamor- 
phaſe; to change. 
TRA'NSMIGRANT, /. [tranſmigran;, Lat.] 
Paſſing into another country or ſtate. 
Bacon, 
To TRA'NSMIGRATE. v. n. | tranſmigro, 
Latin.] To paſs from one place or coun- 
try ipto another, Dryden, 
 TRANSMIGRA'TION. /. I from tranſmi- 
_ __, grate. ] Paſſage from one place or fate into 
another. 
TRANSMISSION. . Itranſmiſſion, French; 
tranſmiſſus, Latin.) The act of ſending 
from one place to another. 
Bacon, Hale. Nææuton. 
TRANSMTSSIVE. a, [| from tranjmiſſus, 
Latin. ] Tranſmitted ; derived from one to 
another. Pricr. Pope, Gras ville. 
TRANSMITTAL. ſ. [from tranſmit. ] The 
act of tranſmitting ; tranſmiſſion. Sevift, 
TRANSMU TABLE, 2. [tranſmuable, Fr. 


from tranſmute.] Capable of change; poſ- 


fible to be changed into another nature or 
ſubſtance. Brown, Arbutbnot. 
TRANSMU'TABLY. ad. [from tranſirute.] 
With capacity of being changed into ano- 
ther ſubſtance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION, ſ. [tranſmutation, Fr. 
irom tranſmuto, Latin.] Change into ano- 
ther nature or ſubſtance, The great aim 
of alchemy 1s the tranſmutation of baſe me- 
tels into gold. © Bacon. Newton. Bentley. 


To TRANSMU/TE, VU, Ze [ tranſmuto, Lat.] 


S genſer. 


Hooker. Denbam. Dryden. 


TRA 


To change from one nature or ſubſtance tg 
another. | Raleigh, 
TRANSMUYTER. /. {from tranſmate,] One 
that tranſmutes, 
TRA'NSOM, ſ. [tranſenra, Latin.] 
T. A thwart beam or lintel over a door, 
2. [Among mathematicians, ] The vane of 
an inftrument called a croſs ſtaff, being 2 
Piece of wood fixed acroſs with a ſquare 
ſocket upon which it ſlides. : 
TRANSPA'RENCY. ſ. [from tranſparent, 
Clearneſs; diaphaneity ; tranflucence ; 
power of tranſmitting light. 
_ Addiſon. Arbus bmi. 
TRANSPARENT. 2. [tranſparent,French,] 
Pervious to the light; clear; pellucid; 
diaphanous ; tranſlucent; not opaque, 
Dryden. Adaiſon. Pepe, 
TRANSPTCUOUS, 2. {trans and ſpect, 
Latin.] Tranſparent ; pervious to theſight, 
Milton, Philip: 
To TRANSPYERCE., v. . { tranſprercer, 
. French.] To penetrate 3 to make way 
through; to permeate. Raleigh. Dryden. 
TRANSPIRATION. ſ. [tranſprration, Fr. 
Emiſſion in vapour, brown. Sharp, 
To TRANSPIRE. v. 4. [tranſpiro, Latin. 
To emit in vapour, 
To TRANSPTRE. v. 3. [tranſpirer, Fr.] 
1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 
; Windward, 
2, To eſcape from ſecreſy to notice. 
To TRANSPLA CE. v. 8, | trans and place.] 
To remove; to put into anew place, Mill i. 
To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [transand lan, 
Latin, ] | 
1. To remove and plant in a new place. 
| Roſcommon. Bacrn, 


Milton. Clarendin. 
TRANSPLANTA T ION. /, [tranſplant- 
tion, French. ] ; 

1. The act of tranſplanting or removing to 
another ſoil, | Suckling, 
2. Conveyance from one to another. 
| Baker. 
3. Removal of men from one country to 
another, Broome. 
TRANSPLANTER. / [from tranſplant. 
One that tranſplants. | 
To TRANSPORT. v. a. [trans and porte, 
Lads.” | 
1. To convey by carriage from place to 
place. . Raleigh. Dryden. 
2. To carry into baniſhment, as a felon. 
F Seoift, 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment. 
4. To hurry by violence of paſſion. 
25 Dryden. Swift. 
5, To put into ecſtaſy ; to raviſh with plea- 
. ſure, Milton. Decay of Pieq. 
TRANSPORT. / [tranſport, Fr. from th! 
„„ 


2. To remove. 


1. Tranſ- 


* 


TRA 


1. Tranſportation; carriage; conveyance, 
 Arbuthnet, 
2+ A veſlel of carriage ; particularly a veſ- 
ſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed. 
Dryden, Arbuthnot, 
2. Rapture; ecſtaſy, South, 
TRANSPO'R TANCE. 7. [from tranſport.] 
Conveyance; carriage; removal. Shakeſp, 
TRANSPORTA'TION, /. [from tranſport, ] 
1. Removal; conyeyance ; carriage. 
5 Witten, 
2. Baniſhment for felony. 


. Ecſtatick violence of paſſion, South. 


TRANSPORTER. /. {from tranſport.J One 
| | Ca 


that tranſports, exo. 
TRANSPO SAL. ſ. [from tranſpaſe] The 
act of putting things in each other's place. 

: | | Swift, 

To TRANSPO'SE. v. 4. . F.] 


1. To put each in the place of other. 
ä | Camdes. 
2. To put out of place. Shakeſpeare, 


TRANSPOSITION. /. [eranſpoſition, Fr.] 


I. The act of putting one thing in the 

place of another, | 

2. The ftate of being put out of one place 

into another, 255 Woodward. 
To TRANSSHA PE. v. a. [trans and ſpape. ] 

Td transform; to bring into another ſhape. 


. Shakeſpeare. | 


To TRANSUBSTANTIATE. v. a, [fran- 
Jubſtantier, French.] To change to ano- 
ther ſubſtance, Donne. Milton, 


 TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, /. {tranſ#b- 


flantiatien, Fr.] A miraculous operation be- 
lieved in the Romiſh church, in which the 
elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed to be 
changed into the real body and blood of 
CHRIST, _ Lecke, 


 TRANSUDA'TION, . from tranſude.] 


The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable 
vapour, through any integument. Boyle. 
To TRANSU'DE. v. n, [trans and ſudo, 
Latin. ] To paſs through in vapour. 
= Harvey, 


TRANSVERSAL, a, [tranſoerſal, Fren.] 


Running croſſwiſe, Tale. 


TRANSVERSAILV. ad. [from tranſver- 


ſal.] In a croſs direction. __ Wilkins, 
TAANSVERSE. a. [tranfoerſus, Latin. ] 
Being in a croſs direction. Blachm. Bentley. 
TRANSVE'RSELY. ad. [from tranſverſe, ] 
In a croſs direction. Stilling fleet. 
TRANSU/MPTION. . [trans and ſums, 
Latin, ] The act of taking from one place 
to another, | | 


TRAP. ſ. [enappe, Saxon ; trape, French; 


troppola, Italian. 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. Taylor. 


2. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or 


catch unawares. Calamy. 
3. A play at which a ball is driven with a 
ſtick, ö 


King, 


TRA 

To TRAP, v. a. [etnhappan, Saxon. ] 

1. To enſnare; to catch by a inare or 

ambuſh. Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 

2. To adorn; to decorate. Spenſer, Shakeſe 
TRAPDO OR. ſ. [trap and door, } A door 

opening and ſhutting unexpectedly. Ray. 
To TRAPE. v. 4. To run idly and flut- 

tiſhly about. | 95 
TRAPES, /. [I ſuppoſe from trape.] An 

idle flatternly woman, Gay. 
TRA/PSTICK -/. trap and flick,] A ſtick 

with which boys drive a wooden ball. 

Ks Sdpectator. 

TRAPE'ZIUM, ſ. [Tpanitiov; trapeſe, Fr.] 

A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four ſides are 

not equal, and none of its fides parallel, 


Woodaward,. 


TAPE'ZOID. ſ. [rpanitir and eld. ] 
An irregular figure, whoſe four fides are 
not parallel, : 

TRA'PPINGS, /. 

I. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle, 
Milton, 

2, Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments. 

| Shakeſpeare, Dryden. Swift. 

TRASH. ſ. [tros, Iſlandick; druſen, Germ.] 
1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs; dregs. 

8 Shakeſpeare. Donne. 


2. A worthleſs perſon, Shakeſpeare, 


3. Matter improper for food. Garth, 
To TRASH. v. a. 

1. To lop; to crop. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To cruſh; to humble. Hammond. 


TRA “SHV. a. [from trofb.] Worthleſs; 
vile; uſeleſs, ; Dryde: 
To TRA'VAIL., v. . {travailler, Fr. 
1. To labour; to toil, | | 
2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth. Iſaiah. South, 


To TRA'VAIL. v. a. To harraſs; to tire. 


Haywerd. Milton. 
TRA'VAIL. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue. 
2. Labour in childbirth, - Bacon, 
TRAVE, TRAVEL, or TRAVISE. f. A 
wooden for ſhoeing unruly horſes, 
To TRAV'ER. v. n. | 
1. To make journeys, Milton. Dryden. 
2. To - to go; to move. 
ne Shakeſpeare. Pope, 


3. To make journeys of curioſity. Wares, 


To labour; to toil, 
To TRA'VEL., v. a. 


Hooker. Shakeſp. 


1, To paſs; to journey over, Milton, 
2. To force to jeurney. Spenſer, 


TRAVEL. ſ. Itravail, French. 
1. Journey; act of paſſing from place to 
F. a Dryden. Prior. 


2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 
Bacon. Alulſon. 


3. Labour; toil. Daniel. Milton, 
4. Labour in childbirth, Dryden, 
| | | 5. Ta- 


Hook, Sener. 
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Niels, 


TRE 


&. Trxavrts, Account of occurrences 
and obſervations of a journey. 
* Browun, Watts. 
TRAVELLER, ſ. Itravailleur, French, ] 
xs. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer, 


; Spenſer, 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. 
Bacen. Locke, 
TRAVVELTAINTED. a. {trave/ and taint- 
ed.] Harraſſed; fatigued with travel, 


Shakeſpeare, 
TRAVERS. ad. | French. ]J Athwart ; a- 
croſs. Shakeſpeare. 


TRAVERSE. ad. | a travert, Fr.] Croſſ- 
wiſe ; athwart. Bacon, Hayward, 
TRAVERSE. prep, Through croflwiſe. 
Milton. 
TRAVERSE. a. [tranverſus, Latin; tra- 
werſe, Fr.] Lying acroſs ; lying athwart. 
Hayward. Motton. 
TRAVERSE. . 
1. Any thing laid or but croſs. Hacon. 
2. Something that thwarts, cioſſes, or ob- 
ſtructs; croſs accident; thwarting obſtacle, 
| Dryden, Locle. 
o TRA'VERSE. v. 4. [traverſer, Fr.] 
. To croſs; to lay athwart. 
1 Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
2. To eroſs by way of oppoſition ; to thwart 
with obſtacles. Motten. Dryden. Arbuth, 
3. To oppoſe ſo as to annul, Baker. 
4. To wander over; to croſs, Milt. Prior. 
5. To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly. 
South, 
To TRA'VESRE. v. . To uſe a poſture 
of oppoſition in fencing, . Shakeſpeare. 


TRA'VESTY. a. | traveſti, Fr.] Dreſſed. 


ſo as to be made ridiculous, 
TRAUMA'TICE. a, [rgavparmt;,} Vul- 


. _ nerary. Wiſcman. 

TRAY. /7/. 19s Swediſh. ] A ſhallow 
wooden v 

ried, 


in which meat or fiſh is car- 
TRAYTRIP. ſ. A kind of play. Shakejp. 
TREACHEROUS. a, | from treachery, ] 
Faithleſs; perfid:ous ; guilty of deſerting or 
betraying. FSievift. 
TREACHEROU SLV. ad. | from trcache- 
rent. ] Faithleſsly; perfidiouſly ; by trea- 
fon ; by ſtratagem. 
TREACHEROUSYNESS, ſ. { from treache- 
ren.] The quality of being treacherous ; 
perfidiouſne ſo. 
TRE ACHERV. /. [rricherie, French. ] Per- 
fidy ; breach of faith, | 
TREACHETOR. 7 /. [from tricher, tri- 
TRECHOUR. cheur, French.] A 
traitur; one who betrays; one who vio- 
lates his faith or ellegiance. Sper ſer, 
FTREACLE. . Fronacie, Fr. theriaca, Latin. ] 
1. A medicine made up of many ingredi- 
ents, 
2. Moloſſes; the fpume of ſugar, 
* 


oxen. Gay. 


Donne. Oteævay. 


Boyle. Fiyer. | 


To TREAD. v. . pret. tred, part, paſſ. 
trodden. [trudan, Gothick ; xnevan, Sax, 
treden, Dutch, | 
1. To ſet the foot. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2+ To trample ; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 
malice. | Shakeſp ear, 
3. To walk with form ot ſtate, 

| Shakejpeare, Milton. 
4. To copulate as birds, Bacon. Dryden, 

To TREAD. v. a. | 

I. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 


Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
2, To preſs under the foot. Swift, 
3. To beat; to track. Shakeſpeare, 


uer, Dryden, 
5. To cruſh under foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred, _ Pſalms, 
6, To put in action by the feet. Job. 
- 7, To love as the male bird the female. Dr, 
TREAD. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Footing ; ſtep with the foot, 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Dryden. 
2. Way; track; path. Shakeſpeart, 
3. The cock's part in the egg. 
TREADER, ſ. [ from tread.] He who 
treads, Tſatab, 
TRE ADLE. ſ. [from tread. ] 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet 
act to put it in motion. Mcæxon. 
2. The ſperm of the cock. 
3 8 Brown. Der ban. 
TREASON. ſ. Itrabiſon, French. ] An ol 
fence committed againſt the dignity and 
majeſty of the commonwealth : it is di- 
vided into high treaſon and petit treaſer, 
High treaſon is an offence againſt the ſecu- 
rity of the commonwealth, or of the king's 
majeſty, whether by imagination, word, 
or deed ;z as to compals or imagine treaſer, 
or the death of the prince, or the queen 
conſort, or his ſon and heir-apparent ; or 
to deflower the king's wiſe, or his eldeſt 
davghter unmarried, or his eldeft ſon's wife; 
or levy war againſt the king in his realm, 
or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them ; 
. or to counterfeit the king's great ſeal, pti- 
vy feal, or money; or knowingly to bring 
falſe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter 
the ſame; or to kill the King's chancellor, 
treaſurer, juſtice of the one bench or of 
the other ; juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſ- 
ze, juſtices of oyer and terminer, when in 
their place and doing their duty ; or forg- 
ing the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſig- 
net; or diminiſhing or impairing the cur- 
rent money : and, in ſuch treaſon, a man 
forfeits his lands and goods to the king: and 
it is called 7rcaſon paramount. Petit zrea- 


ſon is when a ſervant kills his maſter, a 
wife her huſband ; ſecular or religious kills 
his prelate: this reaſon gives forfeiture to 

| every 


2 


TREAT. /. 


TRE 


every. lord within his own fee: both trea- 


ons are capital, | Corel, 
TRE'ASONABLE, FE: 11 from treaſon.] 
TRE'ASONOUS. Habihg the nature 
or guilt of treaſon. Shakeſp. Clarendon, 
TR EASURE. /. [trefor, French. ] Wealth 


hoarded ; ri ' accumulated, 
WIE Shakeſpeare. Bacon, Locke, 
To TRE'ASURE. v. 4. | from the noun, ] 
To hoard ; to repofit ; to lay up. 
South. Rexve. 
TRE'ASURER. /- [from tredſure ; ; treſoirer, 
French, ] One who has care of money; one 
who has charge of treaſure. 
Shakeſpeare. Raleigh. 
TREASURERSHIP. . [from trea hy 
Office or dignity of treafure, ewvill, 
TRE ASUREHOUSE. . | treaſure — Louſe.] 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. 
Hooker. Taylor. 
TREASURY. 1 [from treaſure; treſorerie, 
Fench. ] A place in which riches are ac- 
cumulated. Matten. Temple. Watts, 


To TREAT. v. 4. [traiter, Fr, trad, Lat.] 
1. To negotiate; to ſettle. Dryden. 


2. [Tra#o, Latin.J To diſcourſe on. 
3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad, 
: Spetator. 
4. To handle; to manage; to cory on. 
ryden. 
To entertain with expence. 
To TREAT. v. n. [traiter, Fr. xnah tian, 
Saxon. ] 
I, To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions, 

; | Milton, Addi ſon. 
2. To praQtiſe negotiation. 2 Mac. 
3: To come to terms of accommodation. 
| | Swift. 
3. To make gratuitous entertainments. 

[from the verb.] 
1. An entertainment given, Dryd, Collier, 


2. Something given at an . FR 


TREATABLE. a. [eraitables, F r.] oe. 
rate; not violent. Footer. Temple. 


TREATISE. ſ. {rrafatus, Latin, ] Diſ- 


courſe; written tractate. Shakeſp. Dryd. 
TREATMENT. ſ. Frraitment, Fr. Uſage ; 
manner of uſing good or bad. Dryden. 
TREATY, . [craite, French. ] 
1. Negotiation; act of treating. Loe er 
2. A compact of accommadation relat 
to publick affairs. 
1 For entreaty; . ; petition. 
Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
TREBLE. 4. {tripl, Fr. triplas, triplex, 


— 


Latin.] 
7, Thfeefold; triple.  Shakeſp. Sardys. 
2. Sharp of ſound. l Bacon. 


To FRE'BLE, vv. 4. [eripher, French.] To 


; Wa by three: 1 make thrice as 
: ** | _ "Speniſe ſer. Creech, 


PETS 


Back, : 


TRE 
To TRE'BLE. v. 2. To become threefold 


TRE'BLE., ſ. A tharp ſound. Pacon. Dryd. 

TRE'BLENESS. . [from rreble, ] The ftate 
of being treble, Bacon, 

TRE'BLY. ad. [from wible] Thrice told; 
in threefold number or quantity. 

- Drydm. Ray. 

TREE. 1 trie, Iſlandick; tree, Daniſn. +» 

1. A large vegetable rifng, with one 9681 
ſtem, to a conſiderable height. ' 

Burnett. Locke, 

2, Any thing branched out, Vn den. 

TREE germander. ſ. A plant. 

TREE of life. ſ. [lignum vitæ, Lat.] An 
evergreen: the wood ; is eſteemed by * 
ers. 

TREE primroſe, ſ. A 

TREEN, old plur. of "ai 

TREEN. 4. Wooden; made of 


AL Cam en. 
TRE FOIL. ſ. [rrifolium, Latin] A plant. | 
Peacham. 


TREILLAGE. . [French], A contexture 
of pales to ſupport eſpalifrs, making a diſ- 
tinct incloſure of anygpart of a garden. 

| Trurevcux. 

TRE'LLIS. ſ. [French,] Is a ſtructure of 

iron, wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing 
each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To TRE'MBLE, v. 2. l Fr. tremo. 
Latin,} 

1. To ſhake as with fear or cold; ; to ſhi- 
ver ; to quake; to ſhudder, + 

"pM Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. Rowe, 
2. Toquiver ; to totter. . Burnet, 
3. Toquaver ; to ſhake as a ſound, Bacon. 

TREMBLINGLY. ad. [from n 180 
as to ſhake or quiver, + Pope. 

TREMENDOUS, &«, [wrawendut, Latin. ] 

| Dreadful ; horrible; een terrible. 


Pope, 

TRE'MOUR, ſ. 2 
1, The ſtate o bling. _ Arb, 
2. Quivering or 8 motion. Nexvr. 


TREMULOUs. a. [ rremulus, Latin. 9 
1. Trembling ; fearful, Decay e Piety. 
2. Quivering ; vibrat 
TRE'MULOUSNESS. MP [from i | 
The ftate of quivering. | 
TREN. ſ. A fiſh ſpear. . 


To TRENCH. v. 4. [trencher, French. 3 
1, To cut. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches,  - 
Milton. Evelyn. 
TRENCH. . Tranche, French. ] 
1. A pit or ditch. Dryden. Mortimer. 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in 
their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. 
TRENCHANT. as [rrenchant, Fr.] Cuts 
| ting; ſharp. SEE, Butler: 
Sing e ws e 


Swifts 


Ber. Jobyſon. 


Shakeſpeare, . Priove. - 
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TRE 
TRENCHER,. +. [om erereh trenche ir, 


Flench.] 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut 


at table. Sbate , More. D: 
2. The table. _ ie. 
pleaſures of the table. South. 


3. Food 
TRENCHERFLY. ſ. Terencher and ffy.] 
Que phat haunts tables; a paraſite. 


"Eflrange. 
TRENCHERMAN. * [trenther and man. ] 


A ﬀeeder; an eater, 


A table companion; a paraſite, Hooker, 

To TREND. v. . To tend; to lie in any 

N direction. Dryden. 

1 298 rente, French. 1A num 
ber of un to the tale of thirty. 

Hupe. 


IREWIL FE. ſ. [rnen el, Sabo 
thing turned round. 

TREPAN. ſ. [trepan, French. ] 
1. An inftrument by which chirurgeons 


cut out round pieces of the ſkull. 


| + 3 has, = Oranges Gefen. Sencke 


1. To perforate with the trepan. 
Wiſeman. Abutbaot. 
* f eatch;; to enſnare. Butler, South. 
TREPHYNE. . A fmall trepan ; a ſmaller 
: — ae perforation . by one 
and 


TREPIDA'TION. /. tin. 
1. The ſtate of 1 ky 1 
Bacon. Donne. Milton. 
2. State of terrour. Wetton, 
To TRESPASS. v. . {rreſpaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To tranſgreſs ; to offend. Lev. Norris. 
2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 


TE 1 » French. | 
9 8 Shateſp. Milt. 
mii — 74" on another*s ground. 
2 * © DE 771855 e 

24. One who enters ae on another*s 


heut 2 Rogular. in 
L kave or * of hair. 
haheſprare.. 


Bat LE. 0 
8500 4 Karl. 
. eee which any thing is 


N Probably from critut, Latin. ] An 
allowante Hrs by werchants Fac ers, 
_ which is four pounds in every hundred 
weight, and four pouads for waſte or re- 
fuſe of a commodity. Bailey. 
ETHINGS. , Taxes ; impoſts. 
EVET. J f*: e pt v. "Saxon; tretied, 


Hog), Au thing that Hands on there 


| Sidney. & bakeſpeare. | 
 TRENCHERMATE. . Trrencher and mate. ] 


1 


TREY. ſ. tres, Lat. ersis, ku; A three at 
cards. Shakeſpeare, 
TRYABLE. 4. [from try. 
1. Poſſible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. Bey le. 
2. Such as may be jolly ewes, 


TRVAD. . [rrias, Lat. triade, 7 Te 
united. 
TRIAL. J. [from try. ] | 
1. Teft ; examination. Sele, 
2. Experience; act of examiging by ex pe- 
rience. Bacon, 
3- Experiment ; experimental knowledge. 
Hebrews, 
4. Judicial examination, Cocvel. 
5. Temptation ; teſt of virtue. 


Adiltan. . 

8. State of being tried. Shake 
| TRIANGLE. * e French. ] A b. 
ure of three a Locle. 


RIANGULAR. a. [vigor Latis.] 
Having three angles. 9. 


TRIBE. . [ tribus, Latin. ] 


1. A diftintt body of the people as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other charac. 
teriſtick. Ben. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. Roſen, 
TRT'BLET, or TRIBO'ULET. . A gold- 
ſmith's tool for —_ rings. Ainſcvortb. 


TRIBULA'TION. tribulation, French. 
Perſecution ;3 di vexation ; diftur- 
bance of life, Hooker, Milton. Att 


TRIBUNAL. /- [eribunal, Latin and Fr. 
1. The ſeat of a judge. Sbaleſp. Walter, 

2. A court of juſtice. Miles, 

TRIBUNE, F- [eribunus, Latin. ] 

1. An officer of Rome choſen by the peo- 
ple. Shateſpeare. 
2. The commander of 2 Roman legion. 

TRIBUNTTIAL. 122 Lat.] 

TRIBUNYTIOUS. F uiting a tribune; 
relating to a tribune, Bacon. 

TRVFBUTARY. 4. [tributatre, Fr. tributa> 
2 Latin.) 

Payi Ane 25 an acknowledgment 
of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. Dryder. 
2. subject; ſubordinate. | . 

t Paid in tribute. 
VBUTARY. i [from TIT One who 
pays a ſtated ſum in Þacknowledgme at of 


ubjectien. 


TRICOMANES, 2 A plant. | 

"TRICE. /. A ſhort time; an inftant; © 
ſtrolce. Facts ng. Swift. * 

TRICHO/TOMY. . Divifion * 


TRICK. fe. Lrreck, Datch. 


1. A ſiy fraud. gb, South, 
2. A dexterous artifice, * 
3. A 


TRI 


J. & vicious practice. Dry ide. 

4. A juggle ; z an antick ; any thing done 
© cheat jocoſely. Prior. 
5. An unexpected effect. Shabeſpeare. 

| 6. A practice; a manner; a Habit, 

| Shakeſpeare. 
_ 7, A number of cards laid regularly up in 


Y. 
To TRICK. v. a. [from the noun; tricter, 
French. 
1. To chest; to impoſe on; to defgeug. 


* To delt; to 8 3 to tive, 
- Shake 1 Sandys. 
3. To perform by, 1 Mgr of or d 3 
- Z0phe todch. 
To TRICK. v. „ To live by fraud. 


Dryden 
TRIER. f The este which being pulled | 


diſenzages the cock of the gun, chat it 
ay ore fire, Boyle. 
ING. /. * trick. ] Dreſs; orna- 
meat; Shakeſpeare. 
TNRFERISH. 7. trieb.] Knaviſhly 
—_— dee un, . 
E. 
TRYCKLE. v. n. To fall in drops; 
D ſtream. Bacon, Dryd. 255 
TRYCKSY. 4. 6 [from rick. ]* Dy: 


Shake 
TRICORPORAL. 4. [tricorperus 1251 
Having, three bodies. . WOES , 
TRIDE: a. [among hunters; tride, Fren.] 


Short and read Bai 
TREDENT e Fr. tridens, Lach 
A three fo ed ſeeptre of Neptune. 


Sandy br Addiſon. 
TRIDENT, a. Havin ping three . 
TRI DINO. { [rmöeimnga, Saxon.] The 
third part of a country or ſhire, 
TREDUAN. a: [from teiduum, Latin. 
1. Laſting three days. 
2: Happening every third day. 
e 4. [erfenncs, Lat. triennal, 


L 1 Lee K. Charles, Howe. 
111 Happenin 2 third year, 

TRIER. ſoy U om !ry. 

1. One Ly tries oO 
2. One who examines jodieially. 
. N55 one who brings to the teſt. 


ſpeare. 
To TRVF ALLOW:.. . To'plow 
third time before ſo? ng. 
4. Cut or d vided into three 


vers zul any. a. [tres and fiſtula, 
Latin. ] Having three pipes. 


To TRUFLE, ov. n; 8 28 Dutek.] 


r. To act or talk Wichout weight or ne 
a 225 to act with levity, Hoo 
2. To meld; to play the fool. Shakgp. 
2 To. jndulge light duke. * 


** TRIGGER. / 


7 ü 


land the 
Mortimer. 


＋ R. I 

4. To be of no im btrüp e e. 
To TRVFLE, v. 4. To make of no 2 
taflce. Sbaleſpeare. 
TRYFLE. /. [from the verb.] A thing of 
no moment. Drayton. 
TRVFLER. J. [trifc/aar, Dutch. ] One who 
acts with levity ; one who talks with folly. 
Bach, Waits, 
TRIFLING, 4. from trifle. ] Wanting 

Worth; unimportant; wanting weight. 
ert. 
TRYPLINGLY. ad, [from rrifiing J With- 
out weight; ; without dignity ; without im- 
portance. Lu. 
TRTFORM. #2. ben Latin.] Having 
a triple ſhape, _ Milton. 


1. A catch to hold the wheel on Keep | 
ground. 
2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun, Lecks. 
TRIGINTALS. /. A number of maſſes 
to the tale of thirty. Aylifte. 
TRTOLVYPH. In architecture.] A mem- 
ber of the frize of the Dorick order ſet di- 
rectly over every pillar, and in certain 
ſpaces in the intercolumnations. Harris. 
TRIGON, /. [ rrigone, French. ] A triangle. 
Hale. 
TRYCONAL. a. [from trigon:] Triangu- 
; having three corners. Wondward, 
TRIGONO'METRY. fo [trigonometrie, Fr. 1 
Trigonometry is the art of meaſuring tri- 
angles, or of calculating the fides of any 
crrangls ſought, and this is plane or. {phe- 
Harris, 
mies; OME'TRICAL. a. [from trigeno- 
ertaining to trigonomety. | 
1ER a [erilaterai, French Z 
tres and latut, Latin. Having Three ſides. 
TRILL. PL 197 2 E Quayer 5 tre- 
mulouſneſs of muſick. on. 
To TRILL. v. a. [from the aoua.] To ut- 
ter quavering. Thomſon. 


Toe RILL. v. . 


1. To trickle; to fall in drops or ſlendet 
ſtreams. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 


Drygen. 
TRILLION. hf A million of millions of 


millions. | 
TRILU'MINAR, 170 e erg | 
TRI MIN QUS. av ng three li 7 es 


. a. erhymme t, on ] 

AG up. TIE pr. 3 
ro f v. 4. [LX mman, Saxon, ts 
ud. 


1. To fit out. Shakeſpeare 
2. To dreſs; to decoratee | 


Bacon, Waton. Drygen. 
| 3+ To ſhave ; to clip, 2 Sam. Ecawel, 
4. To make W to adjuſt, 

Pearce. Ben. 75.275 
6 L 2 


TRI 
f To balance a veſſel. © 1 SpeFator, 
It has often up emphatical. Shakeſpeare. 


'To TRIM." v. 1. To balance ; to fiKtuate 
between two parties, South. Dryden. 

TRIX. ＋. $ ; geer; ornaments, 
Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 


TRYMLY. od. [ from _ Nicely ; 
, neat * © Aſcham. 
'T'RT! ſ. [from IT One who 


changes fides to we parties; a turn- ' 


coat. L* Eftrange. Swift. 


A piece of wood inſerted. Moxon. 
 TRUMMING. / [from trim.] Ornamen- 


tal appendages to a coat or gown. Garth, 
'T RENAL. 4. Leriaus, Lat.] Threefold. 
Spenſer. 


| TRINE. f. [trine, Fr. trinus, Loki] An 


aſpect of planets, placed in three angles of 
a trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by af- 


4 trologers to be eminently benign, 


- 


Mien. Creech. 
To TRINE. 2. 4. {from the noun.]. To 


put in a trine aſpect. Drygen. 


TRINITY. /. 3 Lat. trinite, Fr. 


- The incomprehenſible union of the three 
* perſons in the Godhcad,  . Lode. 
TRUNKET. 4 5 
1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs. 
Sidney. Seoift, 
2. Things of no great value; tackle ; 
tools, __  L"' Efirange. 
TRIO'BOLAR. . {?rictelaris, Latin. ] Vile; 
mean; worthleis. 2 
Toe TRIP. v. a. treper, Fr. tri Dut. 
1. To ſupplant; 1 . Fare Y 
feet from the ground by a fudden motion, 
N - Shakeſpeare. 
2. To catch ; to detect. Shake 
+ TRIP. v. . | 
' 1. To fall by lofing the hold of 5 * 
2. To fail; to err; to be r 
| | ©” Hooker, South. Add; ns 
2 To ſtumble z to titubate. Locke. 
4. To run lightly. 
1 Shakeſpeare. Crofoaw.. Dryden. Prior. 
. I'll 22427 ſhort 2 | 
RP. from the verb.] 
1. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 
3 bis antagoniſt. Dryden. Addi ſen. 
15 * A ſtumble by which the foothold is 
ſt. 
. 2. A failure; a miſtake; Pg. 
. A ſhort voyage or journey. Pope. 
TRi PARTITE. 4. tripartite, Fr. tripar- 
tits, Lat.] Divided into three parts; 
ha at cotrreſpondent copies. 
Shakeſpeare. 
TRIPE. ſ. [tripe, Fr. erippa, Italian and 
Ss paniſh, ] 


- 11 The inteſtines; the guts. Ving 
4. Itis uſed in ludicrous language for the 
* belly,” 3 


e 4 - 


— 


TRA 
TRIPEDAL. 4. [tres and pes, Lat.] Hav- 
ing three feet. 
TRIPE'TALOUS, 4. [tres and fra. 
Having a flower confifting of three leaves. 
TRFPHTHONG, Se [ tripbt we, Fr. tres 
and ꝙdeſyd.] A coalition of three vowels 
to form one ſound : as, eau; eye. 
TRIPLE. a. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplu, 
Latin, 
. Tide ; conſiſting of three conjoin- 
ed. Milton. Woke 
2. Treble; three times re ae Burnet, 
To TRUPLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To treble; to make thrice as «xc 


or as many Hooker, Suff. 
2. To — threefold. ; ' Dryden, 
TRIPLET. from triple. TON. 
1. Three of a kind. Swift, 


2. Three vers rhyming ad 5 


TRIPLICATE. @, [from fis, Latin. 
Made thrice as mue! Harrin 


' TRIPLICA'TION. . {from triplicate. ] The 


act of trebling or adding three together, 
'.  Glamolll, 
TRIPLICITY, Se. Frriplicite, Fr. from tri- 
plex, Lat.] -Trebleneſs ; ſtate of being 
threefold. ' Bacen, Waits, 
TRUVPMADAM. /. An herb, Mortimer: 
TREFPOD., F/. 1 09% Latin.J A ſeat with 
three feet, ſuch as that from which the 

prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles, . 
TRVPOLY, 7. A ſhary cutting ſand, 


TRIPOS. ſ. A-tripod, Ben, Jobnſon, 
TRVPPER. ſ. [from trip.] One who trips. 


 TRVPPING, 3. [from trip.] — 


nimble, 
TRVPPING, /. [from trip. ] Light 41 
Milton. 
TRIPTOTE. triptoton, Lat.] Tri 
is a noun EN 24 225 Clark, 
TRIPU'DIARY.. a. [rripudium, Lat. — 
formed by dancing. 
TRIPUDIA'TION. /. [rripudium, Lat, AR Ad 
of danci 4 
TRIPPINGLY. ad; [from trigping.] 
With agility ; with ſwi motion 
Sba leſpeare. 
TRIRE'ME, fe [trirenis, Lat.] A galley 
- with three benches of oars on a fide, . 
TRISECTION. /. [tres and ſectio, Latin} | 
Diviſion into three equal parts. 
TRVSTFUL. a. [rriftis, Lat.] Sad; me- 
lancholy ;. gleomy. Shakeſpeare 
TRISU'LC. J. [erijuleus; Lat.] A thing of 
three points. Brown: 
TRISYLLA'BICAL. [from. triſyllable Me] 
Conſiſting of three ſy lab 


TRISVILLABI. E. Fa [rriſyllaba, Latin] 


A word confifting of three ſyllables. , 
TRITE, 32. [#ritus, Latin, ] Worn out ;- 


* 1. 


"FRO 
TRI'TENESS../. {from ene] Staleneds 3 ; 
 commonaets, 

TRITHE'ISM, ſ. Crest and Beds, ]- The 
opinion which holds three diſtinct gods. 
TRIUTURABLE: &. [triturable, Fr. from 
triturate. ] Poſſible to be pounded or com- 

minuted. Brown, 
TRITURA'TION. f. deere Lat.] Re- 

duction of any ſubſtances to powder upon a 

ſtone with a muller, as colours are ground. 


Bieren. 
TRIVET, . Any thing ſupported by three 
feet. ger 


TRIV IAL. 7 ed Lat]... 


1. Vile; worthleſs ; vulgar. 22 
* Licht; en 3 unimportant; incon- 
fiderable, | Dryden, Rogers. 
TRUVIALLY, ul [from trivial, ] 8 
1. Commonly ; vulgarly. ©. ©" :Bacen, 
2. Lightly ; inconſiderably, 
TRI'VIALNESS. 1. Ae gell. wont 
2. Commonneſs; vulgarity. n 
2. Lightneſs; unimportancdeee. 
TRIUMPH, ſe Ltriumpbus, Lat.) 
1. Pomp with en mee is ayer 


celebrate... e 
2. State of being viderious. P14 

Milben. 1 

ec victory 3 conqueſt. Milton. Pope, 

4. Joy for ſucceſs, Zilten. 


A conquering card now called trump, 
To TRUUMPH,, v. n. [triumpbo, Lat. | 
1. To celebrate à victory with pomp; to 
rejoice for victory. Job. Dryden. 
2. To obtain victory. Nuolles. 
Io inſult enen advantage gained. 


Shak 
TRIUMPHAL. as, [errumphalis, Lat. Tüll 
in celebrating victory. Bacon. Swift. 
TRIUMPHAL. ſ. | rriumphalia, Lat. J A 
token of victory. . 
TRIU'MPHANT, 4. [eriumphans; Lat.] 
1, Celebrating a victory. ” 
Sbaleſpeare. Sourh, 
2, Rejoicing as for victory. Milton. 
3. victorious; 3 graced with conqueſt, 
Pope. 
TRIWMPHANTLY. ad. [from 5 
1. In a triumphant manner in token of 
victory; Jayfylly as for victory.,Granwile, 
2. Victorioully ; with ſucceſs, Shakeſpeare, 
3. With inſolent exultation. South, 
TRIU'MPHER. -/. [from rriump>.] One 
who triumphs, Shakeſpeare, Peachum. 
TRIU'MVIRATE. 2 J. 


TRI. MVIRI, triunvgirt, Lat.] A 


coalition or concurrence of three men. 


' Shakeſpeare, Seoift: 

TRVUNE, a. [tres and unus, Lat.] At once 

three and one. - Burnet, 

To. TROAT, v. 8. [with bunters, ] To 
erz as A den does at ratting time, 


' TROCHISCH, /, Eau 1 


TROOP, /. 


Milton, 


triumviratus Or 


TRO 


TRO/CAR. , [vois quarts F 4 


cChirurgical inſtrument. bar N 
TROCHAV/ICAL, a. [ rochorques 3 
chaicus, Lat.] oF onfifting of trochees. 
TROCHA/NTERS, /. '[7poxailze;.] Two 
proceſſes of the thigh bone, called rotator 
major and minor, in which t tendons of 
many muſcles terminate. 
TROCHRE. /. frrochens, Lat. 4 Ae 
A foot uſed in Latin poet 
long and ſhort ſyllable. 
TROCEVLICKS. XL s "The kr. 
of rotatory meti 
TRO/CHINGS, 7. The branches a 
head. 
of tablet or lozeng 5 — 
TRODE, the praterite of tread. ' 55 
TRODE.. ſ. [from rode, pret. of tread. 


Footing. penjor, 
ROD. * 81 Fatttciple paſſiy ve 7 treat. 
TR O/DDEN. , Luke, Milton. Addi 
TRO'GLODYTE, J. D h 

V RO inhabits cayes of the earth. . 

To TROLL. v. a. [erollen, to roll, 


To move n ; to drive about, 
. Jobnſor. 
To TROLL. 5. 2, 5 


. To roll,; to run round; Soft. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has 
a pulley towards the bottom. Cay- 

TRO'/LLOP. /. A ſlatternly, looſe worn. 

troope, Dutch, ] 

1, A company; a number of 3 col- 


lected together. Shakeſpeare, Locle. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. | Dryden. 
3- A ſmall body of cavalry, .. 


To- TROOP. v. a. [from the noun, ]. x 
. To march in a body, Shakeſp, 21e. | 
2, To march in e 1 8 : 

ED bakeſpeare. Cha 
4+: To march in company. of 1 
TROOPER. . {from troops ] A horle Lay 
dier. 
TROPE, 1. ee 1A change of a 
from its original, ſignification: as, tha 
cloyds foretel rain. for foreſpetu. Hadi brat. 
TRO'PHIED. a. Efrom crophy.] ., Adorned 
with trophies, . - , Pipe. 
TRO'PHY, J. F Lat. 12 Something 
taken from an enemy, and ſhewn or tręa- 
fſured up in proof of victory. 
8 Sbateſpeare. Pepe, 
Ane A. 4. [from trope.] 
1. Rhetorigally, changed from the original 
meaning. Brown, South. 
2. Placed near the tropick 3 belonging to 
* the tropick, + 
TRO'FPICK K. J. [tropicus, Lat.] The” ine 
- 22h the ſun turns back, of which the 


North has the tropick of Cancer, and. the 


South the rene * a 


24 1 


Dryder.. 
© 


* 


TRO 


O'GICAL. 2. [rein@- and xy. 
ohh tropes z TG the 
of the words. * 
we LOGY. /. ee x5/&.] A 
" rhetorical mode of ſpeech including tropes, 

or 3 r af ſome word from the — 
TROSS TERS. h [ras Fr, 95 — 
W Nor: v. x. Fr. Wiener ne Oe 
e move th a High zolting pace. 


Shakeſpe are, Dennis. 
N Sar con: 


temptudus ſenſe. 


TREE Ia: wok 


HPLIGHT: nw 1 and: 175 
trothed'; C 
7h 8 . 4. pts; Fr. 
k Uſturd ; ty 7 _ 
« _ Shakeſpeare. PRE 
ws z to grieve. Sidney. Tillotſon, 
3- To diftreſs ; to make uneaſy. 4 


1 


Milton, 1 Mac. 

4, To buſy ; to engage overmuch, Luke, 
77 To give occafion of labour to. Locke. 
To teize ; to vex. Shakeſpeare. 


7. To diforder ; to put into agitation or 
__ commotion, 


© T. To mind with anxiety. Clarendon. 
9. 9. To ſue for a debt. 
TROUBLE. Je Frreuble, Fr.]! 
. Niftuybance gee ; perplexity. Milton. 
2. Aerion ; calamity. Shakeſpeare. 
3+. Moleftation.; obſtruction; inconveni- 
© ence. 4 Milton. 


ron Uneaßineſs; veration. Million. 
O'UBLE-STATE. . Ltreuble and fate.) 
- Diffurber of a community; publick make. 
bate. Daniel, 
TROUBLER. fe [from trouble. ] Difturber ; 
confounder. Spenſer, Muller. Ait | 
FROUBLESOME. 2. [from trouble. ] 
; E Full, — T5 
2 ve. peare. on. 
5 Votdenſome z. tireſome ; 


3. Full of teizing buſineſs. Si 
2 Slightly haraſſing. 


„ teizing. Allee. T 
RO/UBLESOM ELY, ad.. troubles 
J. Vexatiouſly ; - 3 un- 

* ſeaſonably ; importunately. 


- TROUSE. 


Shakeſp. Fobn. Davies, * 


Pepe. 


"Milton, Shateſp. 
2 eaſanably engaging; 1 im- TR“ 


＋ R U 


2. Importunity; vnſeaſonableneſt. 

RO UBLOUS. a. {from trouble. ] Mn, 
tuous ; confuſed 3 diſordered; put into 
commotion, Spenſer, Daniel. 

TRO MRR. ſ. [trrorwwery French. ] In the 
common law, is an action which a man 
- Hat againſt one that having found any of 
his goods refuſeth to delt wer them. 

TROUGH. F. L mos, vnoh, San! troch, 
Dutch. ]. Any - thing | hollowed . wed and open 
ele on che upper de. 

. Abbot. — 

To TRO UL. v. . pr to roll, t.] 
1. To move volubly. P "Milton, 
2. To utter volubly, — 

0 TROUNCE. , a. To puniſh by an in- 
dictment or information. 


125 
TROUSERS. a boſe, 


4 Wh eman, 
” TROUT: . Fepobr; Sax 
7, Delicate ſported fiſh: inhabiting brooks 


_ quick ſtreams. Carew, 
A familiar phraſe for an -honeft} or 
3 for a fil}y- fellow, © - Shakeſpeare, 


To TROW. v. ». tneoS1an, Saxon j tre, 
Daniſh, ] To think-; to imagine; Md eva- 


ceivei Sidn Hooker Shakeſpeare, Gay, 
2 beet. An 4 of = 
Shakeſpeare, 
TROUWWEL, 4 [troelle; Fr. rrulls, Lat.] A 
tool to take up the mortar with, and 
ſpresd it on the bricks. Moon. 
TROY: WEIGHT. 2 Fr.] 
A kind of weight 
by which gold and bread are weighed, con- 
ſiſting of theſe denominations: a pound 
3 — . 

5 vow ts; yweight = 24 grains. 
aa pl phyſicians make uſe of troy 

. — 2 the — 


Grains — 


cruple - 
— 3 2 * 


_480 | 24 | 8 | 
5720 288 2 Pound; 


TRU ANT. fe. [truand, old Fr. tra, 
Ki — ] An idler ;, one who wanders idly 
lecting his duty or employment. 
0 Tet truant is, in ſchools, to ſtay 
from ſchool without leave. More, 
ANT. 3. Idle; wandering, from ties 
—_ lazy; loitering, Shakeſpeare. 
TRUANT. „. ». T6 Idle at a diftince 
r z to loiter ; to be 1 k 


Locke. TRUANTSHIP.. .. [from truant. Jale- 


TR { li or bu- 
r 


1. Vexatiouſneſs; uneaſineſs. Bacen. 


T R U 
TRURTAIL. /, A ſhort ſquat woman, 


Ain avorth, | 


TRUBS, 7. [ruber, Lat.] A ſort of herb. 


Ainſworth, 
TRUCE. J. [rruga, low Lat.] 
1. A temporary peace; 2 a ceflation f hoſ- 
tilities. Hooker, Shakeſp. 2 Tim. Dryden, 
2. Ceſſation; intermimon; ſhort 2 


Jeon. 
TRUCIDA'TION. . [from tracida, Lat.] 
The act of killing. 


To TRUCK. v. = gs Fr. traccare, 


4 kan t To atk. by exchange. 
To TRUCK. v. n. To 2 in ues as 
to exchange. Er 
TRUCK. . {from the verb. . 
1. Exchange; traffick S 5 
2. Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon, 
TRU'CKLEBED, or-rundlebed. f. [proper! 
troclebed; from irochlea, Lat. or Teg0X%. 
A bed that runs on wheels under a higher 
ded. Shakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
To TRUTKLE, 5. #. To be in a ftate of 
ſubjection or inferiority. Clawel, Norris, 
TRU/CULENCE. 7 ſrruculenia, Lat.] 
1. Savageneſs of manners. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 
TRU'CULENT.. a. [eruculentus, Lat.] 
1. Savage; barbarous, 1 
+ $468 ernble of aſpect. 


3. Deſtructive; cruel, H. 
To TRUDGE, v. n. [eruggiolare, tals.) 


To travel laborioufly ; to jog on; tom 
heavily on. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, Lathe. 
TRUE. 4. Nr rhupa, Saxon. 
1. Not falſe; not erroneous; agreeing with 


fact. 8 Ceœroiey. 
2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own 
ye 


racious, 
4. Genuine; not counterfeit, Milt. Atterb, 
5. Faithful; not perfidious; ſteady, 
Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon, 
6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent, Shakeſpeare. 
7. Exadt; truly 2 to a ru 
8 Prior. 
8. Rightſul. Milton. 
TRUEBO'RN. 4. { true and born.) Having 
a right by birth, Shakeſpeare. 
TRUEBRE'D, 4. [true and bred.] Of a 
right breed. Sha Drain. 
TRUEHE'ARTED. 2. {cree and beart. ] 
honeſt ; faithful. Shaheſpeare. 


TRUELOVE. . An herb, called herb Paris, 
TRUELO'VEKNOT. fe Lerce, ler, 
TRUELOVERSEN Or. g and dave. ] 


Lines drawn through each other with many 
4 involutions, conſidered as the etrblem of 
interwoven affection. Ha dibxas. 


TRV. . J. [from ru. Sinceriiy; 


1 RU 


TRUEPE'XNY. ere & 
familiar phraſe for ot honeſt ws — <a 


TRUFFLE, /; Lela, miiffe, . d 


the LY method tor the finding df 
_ or ſubterraneous an rs, 'call- 


ed by the Italians tartufali, and in Latia 
| kubera terræ, is by tying 'a-cord to n pig 


- Ly him, obſerving where he 3 
Ray. 


TRUG. G. A had for mortar. 
TRVIL, /. A war „Italian. ] A do whore; 


a Vagran \Shaksſpeare. 
TRULY, 7. kom true. ] 


2. According to truth; not „ — 


fully. 
2. Really; without 


3. a Serb. 


4. In Wen, 
TRUMP, / 1. Dutch, and old Fr, 


tromba, Italian, 7 


2. A winhing card; 2a card 
cular privileges in a game. Po 7. 
3. * ro” or wpdn the 6g Hs 
put to the laſt expedient. 
To TRUMP, w. u. {from the neun. 
1. To win with a trump card, 
2. To TeuMPw To deviſes to forge. 
TRUMPERY, ales, 1 — French. ] 


I, Something fall 4 3% 
478. 


2. Falſehood; empty talk. Raleigh, 
3. Sdnerhing of no value; trifles. 

TRUMPET. /. [rromperre, Fr. and Der. j 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſound- 
ed by the breath. Milton, Roſcommon. 
2. In military Rile, a trumpeter, _ 
3. One who celebrates; one who 


TRU'MPET- FLOWER, bra Tat.] 
A tubulous flower. F Miller, 


claim. Shakeſpeare. Bogen, 
TR/UMPETER, ſ. [from trumpet, ] 

1. One who — pet. 

2. One who ms publiſhes, or de- 

—_— | Bacon, Fcut b. 


A fiſh. 
TRUMPET-TONGUED. a. [trumpet and 
roxgue.] Having tongaes v __ 


trumpet. 
To TRU'NCATE, v. a. [erunce, Lat.] To 
maim ; to lap; to cut ſhort, 
TRUBCATION, /. {from cruncutt.] The 
act of lopping or maiming. 


TRU/NCHEON. f. ft#0ngon; —_— 


2. A ſhort taff; a club; à cudgel. 1 
Shakeſpeare. 4r 
2. A ſtaff of — e hs 
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- Fo TRUNCHEON. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
To beat with a truncheon. Shakeſpeare. 
e. ſ. [from truncheon. ] 

One armed with a truncheon. Shat-/p, 
To TRUNDLE, v. . (znend]; 4 bed, 
Saxon. ] To roll; to bowl along. Addiſon, 
TRUNDLE. -/. Ernes dl, Saxon. ] wg 
round rolling thing. 
TRUNDLE-TAIL. /. Round tail. 
Shake, 
TRUNK. 1 Lat. tronc, Fr.] 
- +2, The body of a tre. Bentley, 
2. The body without the limbs of an ani- 
mal, * Shakeſpeare, 


3. The main body of any thing. Ray. 


4. A cheſt for cloaths; a ſmall cheſt com- 


monly lined with paper. Dryden. 
g. The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 
.- animal, Milton. Dryden. 
6. A long tube through which pellets of 
clay are blewn. | 'Bacer.. 
To TRUNK, v. 4. Ferres, Latin.] To 
truncate 3 to maim ; to lop. Spenser. 


TRUNKED, 4. [from trunks] Having a. 
trunk. 


Hope l. 
TRUNK-HOSE. „ [trunk and boſe.] Large 
- areeches for worn. rior, 


TRU'NNIONS. Je. [rrognons, Fr.] The 
or bunchings of a gun, that bear it 
the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 


SON. /. trade, 12.1 Tbe ad rf 


thruſting or Bentley. 
N . [rrouſſe, Fr.] 

. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 

- rained from lafhng. Wiſeman. 
f 2. N,; any thing thruſt cloſe together. 


Je Trouſe; ches. 1 
To TRUSS. . a. eros French. To 
pack up cloſe t bars 871 er. 
TRUS F. = brig Runick. 1 
1 2. C 3, ee on another. 
\ Shakeſpeare, + 
2. 3 received in con dence. Dryden. 
38. Confident opinion of auy event. 
4 Credit res without examination. | 
Locke. 
0; Ctedit . payment. ö eb. 
: ue Fowething committed to one's faith, 


Baron. 


e Addrfon. 


a 2 Depoſit; ; ſomething committed to charge, 


Bo which an account muſt be 9 


F 3 Fichey; 3 ſuppoſed honeſty. | 


— #bit. 


9. State of him to whom ſomething is en- 


J Clarendon. Denbam. 
To TRUST. v. 4. from the _— 
1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 

| Ben. Jabnſon. 


2. To believe; to credit. - Shakeſpeare. 


3. To admit in confidence to the power 


* over any thing. 


7 Taylor. 
. To commit with, confidence. 


Dien. 


TRY 


5. To venture confidently, 
6. To fell upon credit. 
To'TRUST. . N k 
1. To be confident of ſomething 8 
2 Jobn. 
2. To have eee to rely; to depend 
- without doubt. Jaiab. Milton, 
3. To be 1 to be won to confi- 
dence. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To exp * Fa L* Eftrange, | 
TRUSTEE), "4 [from truſt, ] | 
v. One entruſted with any thing, Taylr. 
2, One to whom ſomething'is committed 
for the uſe and behoof of another. Dryden, 
TRU'STER. . {from ruft.] One wha 
truſts. Shakeſpeare; 
TRU'STINESS, ,. from truſty.] Honefty ; 
- fidelity; faithfulneſs, rew, 
TRU'STLESS, . [from rruf.] Unfaithful; 
unconſtant; not to be truſted, Spenſer, 
8 4. [from truft,] 
Honeſt; faithful; true; fit to be 
a n Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, 
2. Strong; Rout; ſuck as will not fail. 
: Spenſer, Dryden, 
TRUTH, |. F'eneoþ&a, Saxon. 
1. The contrary to falſehood ; z conformity 
of notions to things, Lecke, 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 


5 — 


Milton. 

3. Purity from falſehood.” Shakeſpeare; 

— — conſtancy. Jong, 

mms 4 virtue. Sbadeſpeare. 

6 wg is uſed' ſometimes by way of conceſ- 

. Matt betv, 
7. Exaltnels; conformity to rule, 

| Mortimer. 

5 8. Reality. ; Hooker, 

9. Of a 'Fxvurn, or, in Txur R. In re- 

ality. 2 Kings, 


TRUTINA'TION. FA [trutina, Lat.] The 
aft of weighing ; 3 examination by the ſcale, 


Brown, 
To TRY. &. 4. [trier, rend * 
1. 1 examine; to make experiment of, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To experience; to aſſay ; te have know- 
ledge or experience of, Dryden. 
3. To examine as a judge. : 
4+ To bring before a judicial eibiinal. 
To bring to 50 decifion, wh oat 25 phe- 


; tical. den, 
56. To act on as a teſt. Shakeſpeare 
7. To bring as to a teſt. Milton, 
8. To eſſay; to attempt. Milton. 
9. To purify; to refine, Milton, 
To TRV, v. =. To endeavour; to * 


tempt. 
TUB. ” Lobe, rubbe, Duteh.] 

7, A large open veſſel of weed: Milton, 
2. A ſtate of ſali vation. Shakeſpeare. 
TUBE. /. [tabus, Lat.] A pipe; ® A . 


a long body, IB. 


To TUCK. v. . To contract. 


TuxspAv. 


To TUFT. v. a. To adorn with a tuft, 


To TUG. v. n. 


TUL 
TUBERCLE. ſ. [tuberculum, Lat.] A 
ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence on the body; 
. a pimple, Harvey, 
'TU/BEROSE. /. A flower. Mortimer. 
TUBEROUS. 4. [tubereva, Fr. from tu- 
ber, Latin. ] Having prominent knots or 
excre ſcences. oodwward. 
TU'BULAR, a, from tubus, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling a pipe or trunk ; conſiſting of a 
pipe; long and hollow; fiſtular. Grew, 
TVU/BULE, ſ. ſrubulxs, Latin, } A ſmall 
pipe, or fiſtular body. Mocdxvard. 


TU'BELATED, 2 3. from tubulus, Lat.] 
TUBULOUS, 5 Fiſtular; Iongitudinally 
hollow. | Derbam. 
TUCK. * 
1. A long narrow ſword, 
* Shakeſptare. Hudibrat. 
2. A kind of net. Carew. 


To TUCK, v. . [from trucken, Germ.] 
1. To cruſh together; to hinder from 


ſpreading. Addiſon. Prior. 


2. To incloſe, by tucking clothes round. 


Locle. 

| Sharp. 

TU'CKER. ſ. A ſmall piece of linen that 
ſhades the breaſts of women, Addiſon. 

TVEL. /. [tuyeau, Fr.] The anus. 

: | 3 Skinner. 


ruer dag, Saxon 3 Tur, 
Saxon, is The third day of the 


week, | 
TUFTAFFETY. ſ. [from tufted and taffe- 
ty.] A villous kind of filk. Donne, 


TUFT. .. [tuffe, French.] 


1. A number of threads or ribbands, flow- 


ery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined to- 
gether. | More. Dryden. 
2. A cluſter; a, plump. Sidney. Milton. 


Themſon. 


TUFTED. 4. {from ff.] Growing in 


tufts or cluſters, Milton, Pope. 
TU'FTY. 4. [from tuft.] Adorned with 
tufts, 5 | 

zeozan, Saxon. ] 

1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 
the utmoſt exertion. Chapman, Roſcommon, 

2. To pull; to pluck, Hudibras. 
o TUG. v. . 


1. To pull ; to draw. Sandys. Boyle. 


2. To labour; to contend; to ſtruggle, 


8 Sbaleſpeare. How. Craſbacv. 


TO. /. [from the verb.] Pull performed 


with the utmoſt effort. Dryden. 
TU'GGER. /. [from tg.] One that tugs 
or pulls hard. 


 TUVTION. {. [tuitio, from tueor, Latin. ] 
_ Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendent, 


Sidney. Lecke. 


TULIP, ſ. [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Latin.] A 


ower, Hakewill, 


TVULIPTREE. J A tree, 


TUM 


To TUMBLE, 2. n. [romber, Fr. tomme= 
len, Dutch; combolare, Italian. ] | 
1, To fall; to come ſudden!y to the ground. 


Shateſpeare. 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſiy. 
Prior. 

3. To roll about. Sidney. 


4. To play tricks by various librations of 
the body. Rorve. 
To TU'MBLE, VU, 4. | 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way 
of examination. Collier, 
2. To throw by chance or violence. Locke, 
3. To throw down. Dryden. 
TU MBLE. /. [from the verb.] A fall. 
| : L' Eftrange. 
TU'MBLER. ſ. [from tumble.] One who 
ſhews poſtures or feats of activity. Wilkins. 
TU“ MBREL. ſ. [tombereau, Fr.] A dung- 
cart. Congreve. 
TUMEFA'CTION, ſ. [tumefaFio, Latin. ] 
Swelling. Arbutbnot. 
To TU'MEFY, v. 4. [tumefacio, Lat.] To 
ſwell ; to make to ſwell. Sharp. 
TU“ MD. @. [tumidus, Lat.] 
1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; raiſed above the ler, 
| Milton. 
: 3 Pompous ; boaſtful ; puffy; falſely 
ublime. Beyle. 
TUMOUR. ſ. [tumor, Latin.] 
I. A morbid ſwelling. i iſeman. 
2. Affected pomp; falſe magnificence 
fy grandeur. - L' Eftrange. 
TU'MOUROUS. 2. [from tumour. ] 
1. Swelling ; protuberant. Motton. 
2. Faſtuous ; vainly pompous ; falſely mag- 
nificent, M otton. 
To TUMP, among gardeners, to fence trees 
about with earth. | | 
To. TU'MULATE. v. n, [tumulo, Latin.] 
To ſwell, Be) 
TU MULOSE. 2. [tumuloſus,, Lat.] Fu!) 
of hills. Baile 


TU'MULT. ſ. Frumulte, Fr. tumultus, Lat. 


1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multi- 
tude. Pope. 
2, A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A fiir; an irregular violence; a wild 
© commotion. ' Milton. Addiſon. 
TUMU'LTUARILY. ad. from tumultuary. ] 
In a tumultuary manner, 
TUMU'LTUARINESS, ſ. [from tumultu- 
ary.] Turbulence; inclination or diſpo- 
ſition to tumults or commotions. X. Charles. 
TUMU'LTUARY. 4. [tumultuaire, Fr. 
from tumult.] | | 
1. Diſorderly ; promiſcucus ; confuſed. 
| Bacon. Clanvi! 
2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregularcommoti-+, 
| on At 
To TUMU'LTUATE, v. . [um“ +, 
Lat.] To make a tumult, | 
| 6 M TUMUE--: 


ö 


FUN 


TUMULTUA*TION 3 [from 1 
Irregular and confuſed agitation, Boyle, 
TUM *LTUOUS. 2. [from tumult ; tumul- 

taenx, Fr.] 
Je: Put into violent commotion ; irregu- 


Iy and confuſedly agitated. 
Milton. Addiſon, 


2. Violently carried on by diforderly = 


titudes. S 
3. Turbvlent ; violent. Shakeſpeare. — 5 
4. Full of * Sidrey. 


TU MU'LT UOUSLY. ad. [from tamultucus.] 
y act of the multitude; with confufion 
and violence, Bacon. 
TUN. /. [:unne, Sax. tonne, Dutch. ] 
i large caſk. Milton. 


Two pipes; 
ade 


Any large quantity proverbially. 
| * Ay Shakeſpeare. 
4. A fronkard: In burleſque. Dryden, 
5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to 


contain a tun. | 
To PUN. v. 4. [from the noun.] To put 


into eaſks ; to barrel. Bacon. 
TV” 3 4. [from tone. ] Harmonions ; 


Shakeſp. Milton. Holger. 
TU Na Bi Ess ED [from tunable.] Har- 
mony ; melodio 
TUN ABL v. ad. [from tunable.) Harmo- 
nioufly ; melogiouſly. h 
TUNE. . [roon, Dutch. ] 
I. Tune is a diverſity of notes put together. 
Locke, Milton, Dryden. 
2. Sound ; note, Shateſp. 
3. Harmony ; order; concert · of parts. 


; X. Charles. 
4. State of giving the due ſounds : as, be 


' Fiddle is in tune. 


5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right 


diſpoſition ; fit temper ; proper humovr. 
ke, 
6. State of any thing with reſpect to or- 
der. Shakeſp. 
To TUNE. v. 4. [from the noun. }] 
1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the 
proper 3 may be produced. Dryden. 
2. To ſing harmoniouſly. Milton. Pope. 
To TUNE. v. 2. | 
1. To form one found to another. 
Drayton. Milton. 
2. To utter with the voice inarticulate 
harmony. 
TUNEFUL. a. Lane and fall. ] Muſical ; 
harmonious. Milton. Dryden. 
TUMNELESS.. a. 9 tune.] Unharmo- 
nious; unmuſica Spenſer. Cooley, 
TUNER. g. {from tune.] Cne who tuges. 
Shakeſpeare, 
TUNICK. ＋ e, Fr. tunica, Lat.] 
1. Part O an dreſs, Arbuth, 


the meaſure of four hegſ- 


TK 
2. Covering; integument; * tunicle, 


. Derham, 
TU*NICLE. /. [from ante. © Cover; in- 
tegument, Ray. Bentley. 
TUNNAGE. f. [from' tun.] 
1. Content of à veſſel meaſured by the 
WK: _ Arbiith, 
2. Tax laid on a tun; as to levy tunnage 
and poundage. 


TUNNEL. /. hn. 
7. The thaft of a chimney e Ame 
for the Imoak. 75 tr. Mott. 


2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into veſſels. Bacon, 
3- A net wide at the mouth, and ending 
in 2 point. 

To TUNNEL. v. 4. [from the noun. } 
1. To form like à tunnel. Derbam. 
2. To catch in a net. 


TU NNV. 7. [toanen, Italian ; 23 . 


A ſea· fi ſh. 

TUP, ſ. A ram, This word is yet al in 
Sts fford lire. 

To TUP. . z. To but like a ram. 


TU RBAN. J / [A Turkim word.! The 
TU*RBANT, cover worn by the Turks 
TURBAND. J on their heads, 


Bacon. Hoaytl.” Dryden. 

TO RUINED: G. [from turban. ] N74 
x turban, Shake 
BARY. . [tzrbe-ia, low Lat.] The 


5 1 of digging turf. 


TN RBID. . [turbidis, Latin.] Thick; 
muddy; not cler. Bacin. Philips, 
TURBIDNESS. 


. from turbid.] Mud- 
dineſs ; thickne 
TU*RBINATED. 4. ſturbinatus, Latin.] 
1. Twiſted ; ſpiral. Bentley. 
2. Among botaniſts plants are called tur- 
 binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, 
or are of a conical fi Die. 
TU'RBINATION. F [from urbia 
The art of ſpinning like a top. 
TU'RBITH. J. ſturpethus, Latin.) Yellow 
precipitate, Wiſeman. 
TU'RBOT. /. 85 French and Dutch. ] 


A delicate fiſh. Peacbam. D Dryden. 
TU RBULENCE. * urbulence, Fr. 
TU RBULENCY. hy lentia, Latin. 

1. Tumult; confuſion. Milton. Dry 


2. Tumultuouſnefs ; liableneſs to Kon- 

fuſion. Sebift, 
TURBULENT, 4. [turbulentus, Lat.] 
1. Raiſing agitation ; producing commo- 


tion. Milten. 
2. Expoſed to commotion ; liable to agi- 
tation, Milton. 


3. Tumultuous; violent. Dryden. Bentley. 
TUR BULENTLY. ad. [from turbulent. }] 
Tumultuouſly ; violently. : | 
TURCISM, /. rares, low Lat.] The 
religion of the Turks. Dr. Maine. Atters. 

TUREOB., 


TUR 


TURCOIS. /. [zurcoir, Dutch. J A precious 


Kone, 4 
TUROD. f. U und, Saxon. ] Excrement. 
JUR F. /.,[rypp, Saron ; torf,, Dutch. ] 

A clod covered with graſs ; a part of the 


- . ©» 4 * 


7 


ſurface of the ground. 5 
Shakeſp. Bacon. Milton. Dryden. Pope. 


To TURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover with turfs. Mortimer. 
TU RFINESS. ſ. [from tur.] The ſtate 

of abounding with turfs. 
TU;RFY. 4. from furf.] Full of turfs, 
TU RGENT. a, | turgens, Lat.] Swelling; 

protuberant ;. tumid. Thomſen. 
[TURGE'SCENCE. 7 F. [ turgeſcence, Lat.] 
\TURGE”SCENCY. | The act of ſwel- 
ling; the late of being ſwollen, Broꝛon. 
-TVU"RGID. 4. {turgidus, Latin, ] 

1. Swelling ; bloated; filling more room 


than before, Boyle, Philips. 
2. Pompous; . tumid ; faſtuous; vainly 
magnificent. Watts. 


. TURGL'DITY. /. [from turgid.] State of 
being ſwollen, Arbuthnct. 
_ TURKEY. . [galina turcica, Latin.] A 
large domeſtick fowl brought from 'Tur- 
| "(EY | Bacon. Gay, 
'TU'RKOIS, . [turquoiſe, French; from 
turkey, ] A blue ſtone numbered among the 
meaner precious ſtones, now diſcoyered to 
be a bone impregnated with cupreous par- 


TU/RK3CAP. ſ. An-herb. Ainſworth, 
TURM. f.i[turme, Latin. ] A troop, 


. TU/RMERICK. a [turmerica, Latin.] An 
Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
- TU:RMOIL, ſ. Trouble; diſturbance ; 
harraſſing; uneaſineſs. Spenſ. Dan. 
To TURM OIL. u. 4. {from the noun.] 
1. To harraſs with commotion, A 
. Spenſer. n. 
2. To weary; to keep in — 
Y Milton. 
- To TURN. V, As ſtunnan, Sax, tourner, 
Fr. from torno, Latin.] | 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous 
motion. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
2. To put the upperſide downwards. 


Addiſon, 


3. To change with reſpect to poſition, 
4. To change the ſtate of the ballance. 


5. To bring the inſide out. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 

6. To change as to the poſture of the body. 
Milton, Pope. 


7. To form on a lathe by moving round. 


8. — form; to ſhape. Tatler. 
9. 10 transform; to metamorphoſe ; to 
Uanſmut » : Taylor . 


14. To change to another opinion, or par- 
ty, worſe or better; to convert; to per- 
vert. 


or temper. 5 | 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 


23. To direct to, or from any point. 


41. To Turn to, To have recourſe to a 


ton,” 
Shakeſpeare, 
To TURN. v. n. 


10. 5 make of another colour. Foyer. 
11, To change; to alter. Shakeſpeare. 
12. To make a reverſe of fortene, Dryd. 
23. To tranſlate, Pope. 


15. To change with regard to inclination 
| Pſalms, 


another, Hooker. Taylor. Tiligtſene 
17. Tobetake, | Temple, 
18. To transfer, 1 Chrong 
19. To fall upon, Bacon, 
20. To make to nauſeate. Pope. 


21. To make giddy. Pope. 
22. To infatuate; to make mad. Drydy _ 


Milton, Locke, 
24. To direct to a certain purpoſe or pro- 


penſion, Addiſon. Prior. Pope. 
25. To double in, Sqoifte 
26, To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 
: a atlss 
27. To drive from a perpendicular edge 3 
to blunt. Aſchame 
28, Todrive by violence ; to expel, 
Knolles, 
29, To apply. Milton. Temple. 


30. To reverſe; to repeal. Deuter. 
31. To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange 
or traffic. Temple. Collier. 
32. To adapt the ming. Aldiſon. 
33. To put towards another. Exodus, 
34. To retort; to throw back. Arterbury, 
35. To Tuxx a en. To diſmiſs from 

rvice; to diſcard, Sidney. Arbuth. 
36. To Turxx back, To return to the 
hand from which it was received, Shakeſp. 
37. To Tuan of, To diſmiſs contemp- 
tuouſly. | | Shakeſpeares 

8. To Turn of, To give over; to re- 
45 : Decay of Piety, 
39. To Tuax off. To:defle. Addiſon, 
40. To TuRN over. To transfer. Si ney. 


. Grew, Locke, 

42. To be Turxxzd of. To advance to 

an age beyond. Addiſon. * 
43. To Turn over. To refer, 

Knolles. Dryden. 

44. To Tuxx over, To examine one leaf 

of a book after another.  .Sevifte 

45. To TuRN over. To throw off the 

ladder, | Butler. 


1. To move round; to have a circular or 
vertiginous motion. des, Johnſon. 
2. To ſhew. reg2rd or anger, by directing 
the look towards any thing. Bacon, Locke. 
3. To move the body round. 
3 Milton. Dryden. 
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TUR 

4. To move from its place. Wiſeman. 
3 To change poſture. . 

» To have a tendency ar direction. 

; _ Addiſon, 
* To move the face to another quarter. 
3. To depart from the way; to deviate. 

| D 


9- To alter 3 to be changed; to be tranſ- 
ormed. '  Afilton, Taylor. 


10. To become by a change. Bacon. Boyle. 
21. To change fides. | Dryden. Swift, 


22. To change the mind, conduct, or 


determination. Proverbs. Milton. 
13. To change to acid. Shakeſp, Bacon. 
14. To be brought eventually. 
f | Locke, Addiſon, 
15. To depend on, as the chief point. 
; Swift, Pope. 
16. To grow giddy. Shakeſpeare, 
17. To have an unexpected conſequence 
er tendency. Wake, 
18. To Torn atvay, To deviate from a 
proper courſe. Proverbs. Bacon. 
19. To return 3 to recoil, | Milton. 
20. To be directed to, or from any point. 
| Milton. 
21. To Tuxnof. To divert one's courſe, 


: Norris. 
TURN. ſ. [from the verb.] 

IX. The act of turning; gyration. 

2. Meander; winding way. Dryden. Addiſ. 
3. A walk to and fro. Sbakcſp. 
4. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 

$. Manner of proceeding; change from 
the original intention or firſt appearance, 

3 . _ © Sworft, 
6. Chance; hap. 


Col, 
7. Occaſion ; incidental opportunity. 
L' Eftrange. 


* 


Hoster. 


8. Time at which any thing 
or done. | Bacon. Denham, 
9. Actions of kindneſs or malice. 
| Fairfax, South, 
20. Reigning inclination. Swift, 
21. A ſtep of the ladder at the gallows. 


22. Convenience, Spenſer. Clarendon, 
13. The form; caſt; ſhape; manner. 

| Dryden, Addiſon, Watts. 
14. The manner of adjuſting the words of 
2 ſentence. | 


Butler. 


15. By Tuxxs, One after another. 
6 Dryden, Prior. 
TU'RNBENCH. ſ. [turn and bench.] A 
term of turners. Noxon. 


TURNCOAT. ſ. [turn and coat. ] One who- 
forſakes his party or principles; a rene- 
_ Lade Shakeſpeare.* TU"TELAR. 
One wheſe 


g rade. 


is to be had 


TU TSK FED. 1 4. 


Addiſon, Arbatbnot. 


TOUT 


trade is to turn in a lathe, Dryd. Moxon; 


TU*RNING, . [from turn.] Flexure; 


winding; meander. Milton. 
TU*RNINGNESS. ſ. [from turning. | Qua- 
lity of turning; tergiverſation; ſubter- 
fuge. | | Sidney, 
Lads. IF A white eſculent root. Miller, 
TURNPYKE. ſ. turn and pike, or pigue. 
1. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes 
at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to 
hinder horſes from entering. 8 
2. Any gate by which the way is ob- 
ſtructed. ; Arbuthrot, 
TU'RNSICK. @. [turn and fick.] Vertigi- 


nous; giddy, x Bacon, 
TURNSO'L. , [Hebotrepizn, Latin.) A 


plant, wer, 
TU'RNSPIT. /. [turn and ſpit.] He that 
anciently turned a ſpit, 2 of which 
jacks are now generally uſed. Stoift, 
TU*RNSTILE. /. {turn and file.] A LIE 
1 utler, 


Pike. i 
TURPENTINE. ſ. [turpentina, Italian; 
terebintbia, Latin.] The gum exuded by 
the pine, the juniper, and other trees of 
that kind, Eccluſ. Peacham, 
TURQUOISE. /. See Tuxxo1s. Shakeſp, 
TU RPTTUDE. q. [turpitudo, batin, ] Eſ- 
ſential deformity of words, thoughts or 
actions; inherent viteneſs ; badneſs, 
Shakeſpeare, South, 
TU'RRET. ſ. {turris, Latin.] A fmall 
eminence raifed above the reſt of the build- 
ing; alittle tower. Fairfax. Pope. 
TU RRETED. 4. [from turret, ] Formed 
like a tower; riſing like a tower, Bacon. 
TURTLE. /. Irunxle, Saxon; 
TU RTLEDOVE. ; tortarella, Italian; 
turtur, Lat.] ; 
1. A ſpecies of dove, Skakeſ. Gen. Viſem. 
2. It is uſed among failors and gluttons 
for a tortoiſe, 7 
TUSH, interj, An expreſſion of centempt. 
Pſalms, Camden, 
Tusk. ſ. [ryxap, Saxon ; toften, old Fri- 
ſick.] The long tooth of a pugnacious 
animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 
| | Bacon, Dryden. Smith. 
from tuft.) Furniſhed 


TU'SKEY. $ with tuſks, Dryden, Grew, 


'TU'SSUCK. ,. \diminutive of razz. ] A tuft 


of graſs or twigs, : Grew. 
TUT, interj. A particle noting contempt. 


TU'TANAG. ſ. The Chineſe name for ſpel- 
ter, | W: oodwwar . 


TU'TELAGE. ſ. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr, tutela, 
Latin.] Guardianſhip ; ſtate of being un- 
der a guardian, Drummond. 

? 4. [tutela, Latin.] Hav- 


TU“ TELART. $ ipg the charge or guar- 
| | Aianſnip 


TWAY. For Twaix. 


TW E 
dianſhip of any perſon or thing; protect- 
ing; defenſive ;, guardian, Tem, Do 
TU OR. . Crater, Latin; tateur, French, ] 
One who has the care of another's learning 
and morals, Shakeſpeare. Butler, 
To TUTOR. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inſtruct; to teach; to document, 
. Shakeſpeare, Hale, 
2, To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 
8 3 Addiſon. 
TU'TORAGE. F. [from tutor, ] The au- 
thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. 
Government ef the tongue. 
TU'TORESS, g. [from tutor. } Directreſs; 
inſtructreſs; governeſs, 


| TU'TTY, g. {tutia, low Latin; tutbie, Fr.] 


A ſublimate of zinc or calamine collected 
in the furnace, Ainſcuortb. 
TU'TSAN, or parkleaves. ſ. A plant. 
TUZ, ſ. a lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 
TWAIN. a. [tpegen, baxpa, both twain, 
Saxon. | Two. Sbateſp. Dryden. 
To TWANG, v. =. [A word formed from 
the ſound.] To ſound with a quick ſharp 
noiſe, Sbaleſp. Philips. Pope. 


To TWANG. v. 4. To make to ſound 


ſharply, - Sbaleſp. 
TWANG, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſharp quick ſound. Butler. Pope. 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 
FA South. Arbuth. 
TWANG. A word making a quick action, 
accompanied with a ſharp ſound, Prior. 
TWA'NGLING. a. [from evang.] Con- 
temptibly noiſy. Shakeſp. 
To TWANK v. n, To make to ſound, 
*TWAS, Contracted from it was. Dryden. 


To TWA'TTLE. v. n. { ſchwatzen, Ger.] ' 


To prate; to gabble; to chatter. 
hay f L' Eftrange, 
Spenſer, 
TWA'YABLADE. /{. {Ophris, Lat.] A 
polypetalous flower. Miller. 
To TWEAG. 7 v. a. To pinch; to ſqueeze 
To TWEAK, Ibetwixt the ſingers. Butler. 
TWEAGUE, 1 . Perplexity; ludicrous 


TWEAK. diſtreſs. As butbnot. 
To TWEE DLE. v. a» To handle lightly, 
Addi 6. 


TWEE/ZERS. , [etuy, French.] Nippers, 
or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs, 

| Pope. 

TWELFTH. 2. [rpelpra, Saxon.] Wr 
after the tenth; the ordinal of twelve. 


1 Kings. 
TWE'LFTHTIDE. /. the twelfth day after 
Chriſtmas, Tuer. 


TWELVE, 4. [ryelp, Saxon.] Two and 
ten Shakeſp. Dryden. 


TWE'LVEMONTH. /. A year, as conſiſt- 


wg of twelve months, Helder. Evelyn, 


. 
TWE'LVEPENCE, /. [reelve and pence.] 
A fhilling, ' 5 
TWELVEPENNV. 4. [inweive and penny. ] 


Sold for a ſhilling. Dryden. 
TWELVE SCORE. ſ. [twelve and ſcare.] 
Twelve times twenty. | oi nag" 


TWENTIETH. 4. [ tpenteozoba, . 
Twice tenth, _ | Ben, Fobn/, 
TWENTY. a. [xpenxiz, Saxon. 
1. Twice ten. Swift, 
2. A proverbial or indefinite number. Bac. 
TWIBIL. [toy for tv, and bill.] A hal- 
bert. f b ; Ainſto, 
TWICE. ad. [tp1z18, Sax. twvees, Dutch. ] 
1. Two times. N Spenſer, 

2. Doubly. 9 

3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 

8 Shakeſp. Creech. 

To TWI DLE. v. a. To touch lightly. 
: 8 Wiſeman. 

TWIG. . | cpix, tpizza, Saxon; #4 
Dutch. | U mal oot of a N 
ſwitch tough and long. Raleigh, Sandys. 
TWVGGEN. 2. [from tig.] Made of 
twigs. Sbateſp. Grew. 


TWIGGY. 3. [from e2vig.] Full of twigs. 


TWILIGHT, /. [. weelicht, Dutch; xpeo- 
neleohr, Sax. ] The dubious or faint light 
before ſunriſe, and after ſunſet 3 obſcure 
light; uncertain view. Denne. Clevel. 

TWILIGHT. a: , 
1, Not clearly or brightly illuminated; 


obſcure ; deeply ſhaded, Milton, Pope. 
2. Seen by twilight, Milton. 


TWIN. ſ. [vpinn, Sax. ravee/ingen, Dutch. 1 
1. One of ſeveral children born at a birth. 


Cleveland. Otway. 


2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 
To TWIN. ». n. [from the noun.] 


1. To be born at the ſame birth. Sbaleſp. 


2. To bring two at once. Ter. 


3. To be paired; to be ſuited, Shak. Sand. 


TWINBO RN. a. [twin and Bern.] Born 
at tha ſame birth. | Shakeſp. 
To TWINE, v. 4. [tpinan, Saxon; tauy- 
nan, Dutch. ] 55 
1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, 
or form one body or ſubſtance out of two 
or more. Exodus. 


2. To unite itſelf. _ Croſhaw. 


1. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf 
cloſely about. Pope. 
2, To unite by interpoſition of parts. 
Shakeſp. 
Swift. 


To TWINE, v. 2. 


3. To wind; to make flexures. 


TWINE. ,. {from the verb.] 


1. A twiſted thread. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Twiſt ; convolution. Mitten. 
3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf 
round, Philips. 
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TWI 


To TWINGE. v. . c wingen, German.] 


1. To torment * and ſhort pain. 


| Dryden. 
& A tweak; a L"Eftr e. 
TWINK. J. [See "0 F: The m1. 
tion of an eye; a moment. hakeſp. 
To TWINKLE, v. . Lrpmelian, — 2 ] 


33 To ſparkle; to flaſh irregulatly; to 
_ Fairfax. Boyle. Newt. 


2. 2 ſhut the eye by turns. 
908 L' Eftrange. 
To play irregularly. Donne. 
KLE. 


TWINKILINC. 1 4 [from a 
2. A ſparkling intermitting light ; a mo- 
tion of the eye. Spenſer. 
2. A mort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 
— of the eye. Spenſer. D 
WINLING. /. [diminutive of cin. A 
twin lamb; a lamb of two brought at a 


birth. Tr. 
TWINNER. Y. from in.] A' breeder 
of twins 


Tuſſer, . 


To TWIRL. . a. [from aobirl.] To wo 
round; to move by a quiek rotation. Bac, 
<EWIRL. . [from the verb.] 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 
2. Twiſt; convolution. Wordward. 
To TWIST. v. a. Ie r piran, Saxon; 
1. To form dy complication; to form by 
conxolution. Shale p. Taylor. Pricr. Linlu. 


2. To contort; to writhe. Pepe. 
To wreath ; to wind; to encircle by 

3 omething round about. Burnet. TT 
To form; to weave. Sbakeſp. 


8. To paite 'by intertexture of parts. 


Naller. i 


6. To unite; to infinuate. Decay of Piety. 
Ts TWIST, ns. To be contorted; to 
- convolved. . 3 
TWIST. . ffrom the verb.] 
7. Any thing mage by conyelution, or 


winding two bodies together. Addiſon. 
2. $ fingle ſtring of a cord. Marxen. 
3. A cord; a firing. Herbert. Dryden. 
4 Contortion; ; writhe, 2 aiſon. 
86. The manner of twiſting. Arbuth. 


TWISTER. /. [from th. One who 
_ twiſts ; a ropemaker. 
To TWIT. . . Le >prean, Saxon] | To 
ſneer ; to flout; to reproach. 
Spenſer. Tillotſon, 


To TWITCH, 2. a. [ric an, Saxon. 
To TY'PIFY, v. a. [from rype.] Taber; 


To vellicate; to pluck with a quick mo- 


tion; to ſnatch, Dryden. P 
TWITCH. f. [from the verb.] 


. A qvick pull; o ſudden vellication, 
Hadibros, 


TWO. a. [twai, Gothick ; 'Epu, Saxon. 
Shakeſy, 

TWO EDOED. a. [28 and edge.] Having 
P 

. "TWO'FOLD. s. ly” al GE] Double, 


'TWO'HANDED. 


TVE. ſ. See TIE. A knot; a bond cr 


'TYKE. 1 A dog, or one as contemptible 
and vile as a dog Sbaleſz. 
TVYMBAL. 


TYMPANTTES. /. 


7 


2. A painful contraction of the ſibres. 
Blackmore. Prior, 
TWITCHGRASS. /. A plant. Aortine, 
To TWITTER, v. n. 
1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 
noiſe, Dryden, 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any incl. 


nation. L* 'Eftrange, 


TWITTER. 1. Any motion os diſorder «f 


paſſion udibray 
TWITTLETWA!TELE, ſ. tattle; gabble, 
L' Efirang. 

"TWIXT. A contraQion of betwwixt. 
Milton. 


One and one. 


an edge on either fide, Pope. 
Holter. Prin, 
Matth. 
** and band. 

Large; bulky; ee of nn 
bh 


TWO PENCE. /. A ſmall coin. 224% 
To TYE. v. a. To bind, See TIE. 


TWO'FOLD. ad. Pn. 


obligation. 
TY'GER. ſ. See TI IA. 


1 ymbal, Freach.] A -kint 
of La ? 2 Prior, 
6 That 
articular ſort of dropſy that ſwells the 

II up like a drum, and is often cured by 


ping. 
=, A . a drum; a part of the ea. 
TVYVMPANx. from — Lat.] 
A kind of obſtructed flatulence that fwell 
the body like a drum. 


Hammond. Suekling. Roſcommer, 
» TVN V. a. Small. 2 | 


TYPE. /. [rype, Fr. 6, Lat. "play; 
1. Embl VAL al Hſamecht 
S Vel Prip, 
2. That by, which Ae future, 1s 
 prefigured. Milton. Tos 
3. A ſtamp z, a mark, - Shakeſp. 
a Sock. / letter, : Lat? 
: I Iypiguey.- r. cus, t. 
''TY'PICAL. Prat n ef gene of 
ſomething 3 Atterbury. 


"TY'PICALLY., ad. If 4 In 2 


typical manner. Nerrii. 
TY!PICALNESS, f. [from typical. The 


Nate of being typical. 


to ſhew in emblem. 
n ad. [ris 7, p ] 


Ap 
TYPOGRA/PEICAL. + [fam 2 rege ] 


2. Emblematical; figurative. 

2. Belonging to the printer's art. 
TYPOGRA'*PHICALLY, ad. [from typo- 

graphical. ] 

1. Emblematically; figuratively. 

2. After the manner of printers, 
TYPO'GRAPHY. ſ. [rypegrapbie, French; 

typographia, Latin, ] | 


1. Emblematical, ögurative, or hierogly- 


phical repreſentation, Braun. 
2. The art of printing. 
TY'RANNESS. /. [from tyrant, ] A the 


nt. | +=", 

TYRANICAL, N 4. Ligen.] Suiting 

TTRA NICK. a tyrant; acting like 
a tyrant; eruel; defpotick ; imperious. 


TYRA'NNICAL 
In manner of a tyrant. 

TYRA/NNICIDE. ſ. Lryrannus and cædo, 
Latin.] The act of killing a tyrant. 

To TVRANNISE. v. =, [yruniſer, Fr. 
from cyrant.] To play the tyrant; to act 


{from tyrannical.] 


VAC 


\ 7 Has two powers, expreſſed in mo- 
dern Engliſh by two characters, 
9 Y conſonant and U vowel. _ 
D, the vowel, has two ſounds; 
| one clear, expreſſed at other times by en, 
as obtuſe ; the other cloſe, and approach- 
ing * the Italian 2, or Engliſh os, as ob- 
tun | 
, the conſohant, has a ſound in Engliſh, 


4. State of a poſt or employment when it 
is unſupplied, |. ; Afigjes 
4. Relaxation; intermiſſion z time * 


gaged. * ; Ats. 

5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought, _ 

VA'CANT. a, [vacant, Fr. wacans, Lat.] 

1. Empty; unfilled ; void. Boyle. 
2. Free; unencumbertd; uncrouded, 

Ie | 105 1 . More. 

3 Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſel- 

) | : Swift * 


Shakeſp. Roſe. Taylor. Denbam. 
5. 4 


uniform, 94 Vier mute. J 
VA'TANCY. . [ from vacant. bi 

1, Empty ſpace; vacuity. Shakeſp. 

2. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled, Matis. 


1 
1 IR 
with rigour and imperiouſneſs, 
| | Hooker, Locke, 
TY'RANNOUS, 4. [from tyrant, ] Tyran- 
nical; deſpotick ; arbitrary; ſevere. s 
| Sidney. Temples 
TY'RANNY. /[. [tyrannis, Lat. Tuzanic,] 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- - 
niſtered, | [toms 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. Shakeſp. 
3. Cruel government; rigorous. command, 
3 | Sbaleſp. Bacon, 
4. Severity; rigour ; inclemency. 
Wop =, Shakeſpeare. 
TY'RANT, ſ. r.; tyrannus, Latin. 
1. An abſolute monarch governing impe- 
rioufly. ; 
2. A cruel defpotick and ſevere maſter. 
Sidney. South, 
TYRE. /. [Properly 7ire.] See Tins. -- 
| | HotewiP, 


TYRO, f. [Properly e.] One yet not 
| maſter of his art; one in his rudiments. - 


Garth, 
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S. Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought; not 
buſy. Wotton, 
To VACATE. . 4. [ware Latin.) 
1. To annul; to make void; to make of 
no authority. | 
2. To make vacant; to quit poſſeſſion of. 
3- To defeat; to put an end to. Dryden. 
VACA'TION, ſ. [wacatio, Lat.] : 
t. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, 
or any other ſtated employments z receſs of 
courts or ſenates. Convert, 
2.. Leiſure; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. Ly Hammond. 
R . Lvacca, Latin.] A cows 
ouſe. | 
VACIVLLANCY., f, [vacillene, Lat.] A 
ſtate of wavering; fluctuation z incon- 
* Raney, 4 8 Me. 
VACILLA'TION. ſ. [waci/latio, Lat.] The 
act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering. 


: | ; Derham. 
VA'CUIST. f. [from vacuum, ] A philoſo- 
pher that holds a wacuun, - Boyle, 
VACUA'TION. ſ. [wackus, Latin.] The 
act of emptying. | ; Di#, 
VACUI1TY. /. [from wacuus, Latin.] 
| l I» Emp- 


VAT 
2: Emptineſs z ſtate of being unfilled. 
2. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied. 
vs Hammond. Milton. Bentley. Rogers, 
3. Inanity; want of reality. Claro. 
VATUOUS. 4. [vacuus, Lat. wacue, Fr.] 
Empty; unfilled. Milten. 


FACUUM. ſ. [Latin.] Space unoccupied 


by matter. | Watts. 
To VADE. v. 2. To vaniſh; to paſs a- 
Way. . 
VA*GABOND. @. [wagabond, Fr.] | 
habita- 


1. Wandering without any ſettled 
tion; wanting a home. 
k 3. Wandering ; MN. Shakefp. 


VA'GABOND. ſ. [from the adjective.] 


1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly in 


a ſenſe of reproach. Raleigh, Addiſon, 

2. One that wanders illegally, without a 
ſettled habitation. 
VAGARY. . [from Dagus, Latin.} A 
Wild freak; a capricious frolick. 

"IF" | Milton, Locke. 
YACINOPE!'NNOUS. ſ. [vagina and penna, 
Latin. ] Sheath-winged; having the wings 
* with hard caſes. 
VAGQO'US, 4. [vagus, Latin; wague, Fr. 
Wandering; 2 N * 2 


VA*GRANCY, /. [from wagrant.] A ftate 


of wandering ; unſettled condition. 


VA'GRANT. 2. Wandering ; unſettled 3 


Prior, 


vagabond . : 


VA'GRANT, /. Vagabond; man unſettled. 


in babitation. Prior, Atterbury. 
VAGUE. 2. [wague, Fr. vagrs, Lat.] 
1. Wandering ; vagrant; vagabond. 


| d. 

2. Unfixed; unſettled; undetermined. 
: Locke. 
VAIL. ſ. voile, French. | 
1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 

thing to be concealed, _ Wiſdom. 
* 2. A part of female dreſs, by which the 
face is concealed, 

3. Money given to ſervants. See VaLis. 
To VAIL. v.s, To cover. 
To VAIL. v. a, [avaller, French. ] 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 
105 |  _ Carew, Fairfax. 
* 2. To let fall in token of reſpect. Knelles, 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for 
To VAIL. v. 3. To yield; to give place. 
E : : South, 
VAIN. a. [wain, Fr, wanus, Loy 
1. Fruitleſs ; ineffectual. ryden. 

2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. Dryden, 
3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. 
; Dryden, Swift, Pope. 
4. Sbewy; oftentatious. Pope. 
"5, Idle; worthleſs; unimportant. 
2 Dieben. 


Watts. hy 


Shakeſp. | 


VAL 

6. Falſe; not true. 
7. In VAIN. [ en vain, Fr, tna, Ital.] 
To no purpoſe; to no end; ineffectually, 
| Milton, Locke, Addiſon. Wef, 
VAINGLO”'RIOUS. a. [wanus and Bee 
Latin; wenag/orioſo, Italian.] oaſting 
without performances; proud in diſpropor. 
tion to deſert, | Milton. 
VAINGLO'RY, ſ. [vena gloria, Latin. 
Pride above merit; empty pride. © Tayler, 


VAI'NLY, ad. [from warn. | 
1. Without effect; to no purpoſe; in 
vain, . ah Dryde, 
2. Proudly; arrogantly. Delany, 
G 


3: Idly ; fooliſhly. rew, 
VAINNESS. ſ. [from vain.] The flat 
of being vain, 8 Sbaleſz. 
VA'IVODE. ſ. [waiwed, a governor, Sclz 
vonian.] A prince of the Dacian pro- 
VALANCE. ſ. [from Palencia, Skinner] 
The fringes or drapery hanging round the 
_ teſter and head of a bed. Suif. 
To VALANCE. v. 2. To decorate with 
drapery. Sbakeſp 
VALE. ſ. [Va, Fr. ö 
1. A low ground; 2 valley. 
Spenſer, Dryde, 


- 2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewe|,] 


Money given to ſervants. Dudu. 
VALEDICTION, ſ. [roaledice, Latin) A 
*  farewel. | Dome, 
 VALEDVCTORY, a. [from waledico, Lat.] 
Bidding farewel, —- 
VA'LENTINE, 4 A ſweetheart, choſe 
on Valentine's day. Watt, 


VALF/RIAN. f. [waleriana, Lat. walerian, 


4 A plant. 
VALET. ſ. French. ] A waiting — 
Iſen. 
VALETUDINA'RIAN, 7 a. [valetudinarr, 
VALETU'DINARY. Fr, waletud, 


Lat.] Weakly ; fickly; infirm of health 
| Brown. Derban. 
VA'LIANCE, 25 [vaillance, Fr.] Valour; 
perſonal puiſlance z bravery. Spenſer, 
VA'LIANT. 2. [waillant, French, ] Stout; 
perſonally puiſſant ; brave. 1 Son, 
VA'LIANTLY, ad. [from vallant.] Stovt- 
ly ; with perſonal ftrength, Knoles 
VA'LIANTNESS, /. [from waliant.] Vi 
Jour ; perſonal bravery ; PR... 


; : 
VA'LID. a. [ valide, Fr. walidus, Latin.] 
1. Strong; powerful ; efficacious z prevæ 
lent, "TY, - Mi ton, 
2. Having force; weighty ; —_—_ 


VALIDITY. /. [validite, Fr. from va 
x, Force to convince ; certainty. 
2. Value. f - 


AN 


VA'LLANCY. ſ. A large wig that ſhades 
the face. | Dryden. 
VALLEY. ſ. [wall&, Fr. wallis, Latin.] 
A low ground between bills. | 
Raleigh. Milton. 


VA'LOROUS. 2. [walorefo, Italian; from 


valour.] Brave; ſtout; valiant. Spenſer. 
VA'LOUR. g. [ valeur, Fr. valor, Latin. ] 
Perſonal bravery; ſtrength; prowefs ; 
puiſlance; ſtoutneſs, Howel, Temple. 
VA'LUABLE. 4. [waladle, Fr.] 
1. Precious ; being of great price. 


2. Worthy ; deſerving regard. Atterd, 
VALUA*TION. /. [from vue. 
1. Value ſet upon any thing. Bacon. 


2. The act of ſetting a value; appraiſe- 

ment. 7 Raz. 
VALUA'TOR. .. * value.] An ap- 

praiſer; one who ſets upon any thing its 

price. Swift, 
VA'LUE. f. [value, Fr. valor, Lat.] 

1. Price; worth, 


. High rate. Addifen. 
3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. Dryden. 


To VALUE. v. a. [valoir, Fr.] 
1. To rate at a certain price. Spenſ. Milt. 
2. To rate highly; to have in bigh e- 
fteem. _ Atterbury, Pope. 
3- To appraiſe ; to eſtimate, Lev, 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 


3. To take account of. Bacon. 
6. To reckon at. Sbateſp. 


7. To conſider with reſpeR to importance; 
to hold important. Clarendon. 
8. To equal in value; to countervail. by 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. Temple. 
VA*LUELESS. a. [from walue.] Being of 


no value, | Sbakeſp. 
Vain. ſ. [from value.] He that va- 

ues, | | 
VALVE, « [valoa,. Latin, ] 

1. A folding door. Pope. 


2. Any thing that opens over the mouth 
of a veſſel. . Boyle. 
3- [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 

which opens in certain veſſels to admit 
the bloed, and ſhuts to prevent its regreſs. 

? Arbutbnot. 

Vin Je [vakuule, Fr.] A ſmall 
valve. c 

VAMP, ſ. The upper leather of a ſhoe. 

To VAMP. . 4. To piece an old thing 
with ſome new part. Bentley. 

VA*'MPER. f. [from vamp.] One who 

pieces out an old thing with ſomething 
new. 9 7 | 

Yom {from avant, Fr. or wangarde.] 
1. The front of an army; the firſt line. 

A Dryden. 


VAP 


2. [Vannus, Latin.] Any thing  fpread 
wide by which a wind is railed ; a fan, 

. 8 Broome. 

3. A wing with which the wind is beaten, 

| Milton. Dryden. 

VA'NCOURIER. ſ. [avanticeurier, Fr. A 
harbinger; a precurſor. 1 ti 

VANE. /. [waene, Dutch.) A plate hung 

on a pin to turn with the wind, Shakeſp. 


VANGUARD. ,. {avant garde, Fr.] The 


front, or firſt line of the army. Milton. 
VANILLA. ſ. [ vanille, French.] A plant. 

The fruit ot thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent 

chocolate. . Miller, 
To VA*NISH. v. . [wvaneſco, Latin.] 

1. To loſe perceptible exiftence. Sidney. 

2. To paſs away from the fight; to diſ- 
appear. Shakeſp. Pope. 

3. Lo paſs away; to be loſt. . Atterb, 
VA'NITY. 7 [ wanitas, Lat.] 

1. Emptineſs; uncertainty; inanity. 

2. Fruitleſs deſire; fruitleſs endeavour. 


Sidney. 
3. Trifling labour. Raleigo. 
4. Falſhood; untruth. Dawes. 


5. Empty - pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle 
ſhew. ; Hooker. Pope. 
6. Oſtentation; arrogance. Rale:gh. 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon ſlight 
grounds, | Sorft. 
To VAN. v. 4. [from vannus, Lat. vanner, 
Fr.] To fan; to winnow, | Bacon. 
To VA'NQUISH. v. a. [ vaincre, Fr.] 
1. To conquer; to overcome. Clarendon. 
2. To confute. Atterbury. 
VA'NQUISHER. . [ from  wangifoc 


Conqueror; ſubduer. dhakeſp. 
VA*'NTAGE. /. [trom advantge.] | 
1. Gain; profit. | Sidney. 
2. Superiority. South. 
Opportunity; convenience. Sbaleſp. 


3 
To VANTAGE. v. a. [from adtantage. 


To profit. Spen ſer. 

VANT BRASS. ſ. [avant bras, Fr. j ur- 

mour for the afm, b 

VA PID. a. [wepidus, Lat.] Dead; hav- 
ing the ſpirit evaporated; ſpiritleſs. 136 
* ; Arbutbnat. 

VA*PIDNESS. /. [from vapid.] Ihe ſtate 
of being ſpiritleſs or maukiſh. 


VAPOR 4'TION. /. [waporatio, Lat.] The 


act of eſcaping in vapours. 
VA'*PORER: /. [from wapour.] A boaſter ; 
a braggart. Govern. of the Tongue. 
VA”PORISH, a. [from vapour. j Vaporous z 
ſpleretick ; humourſome. Srwife, 

VA*POUROUS. 4. [waforeux, Fr.] 

1. Full of vapours or exhalatioa; fumy, 
; - . ART, 
2. Windy ; flatulent. Arbuik, 
V A/POUR, ſ. Ivar, Lat. | 
1. Any thing exhalable; any thing that 
6 N | mingles 


Hi ton. 
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VAR 

- mingles with the air. Milton. 
2. Wind; flatulence, 
3. Fume; ſteam. 
4. Mental fume ; vain imagination. 
| | | Hammond. 

| 5, Diſeaſes cauſed by flatulence, or by 
diſeaſed nerves ; melancholy ; ſpleen. 
To VA*'POUR. v. . [vaporo, Lat.] 
* I, To paſs in a vapour or fume; to emit 
fumes ; to fly off in evaporations. * 


| Donne 
2. To bully; to brag. 


ben. 


Glanville. 


To VA'POUR. v. 3. To effuſe, or ſcatter 


anne. 


in fume or vapour. 
VARIABLE. 3. [ variable, Fr. wariabrks, 
Lat.] Changeable; mutable; inconſtant. 
: Sbaleſp. Milton. 
VA'RIABLENESS. . [from variable. 
3. Changeableneſs; mutability. Add. 
2. Levity; inconſtancy. | 
VA'RIABLY. ad. { frem variable.] Change - 


- ably z mutably ; inconſtantly ; uncertainly. 


VA'RIANCE. . [from wary.] Diſcord ; 
difagreement ; diſſention. Sprat. 
VARIATTION. /. [ variatio, Lat.] 
1. Change 5 mutation; difference from 


iſe, Bentley. 
2, Difference; change from one to an- 
other, Wadward. 


3. Succeſſive change, Sbaleſ. 

4. [in grammar.] Change of termination 

of nouns, „ Weds. 
5. Change in natural phenomenons. 

| Morton. 


4. Deviation. Dryden. 


7. Pariation of the compaſs ; deviation of 
the magnetick needle from parallel with 
the meridian. a 

VARICOUS. a. [wariceſus, Lat.] Difeaſed 
with dilation. Sbarpe. 
To VA'RIEGATE. v. 9. [ variegatus, ſchool 

Latin. ] To diverſify ; to ſtain with dif- 

ferent colours. Nvodruard. 
VARREOGATION. /. ffrom wariegate.] 

Diverfity of colours. © - Evelyn, 
VARTETY. f, [ varietat, Lat.] | 

1. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to 
4] r; intermixture, - 
2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made, Raleigh. 

3. Difference; duſimilitude. Atterb, 

g. Variation; deviation; change from a 


former ſtate. Hole, 


VARIOUS. 2. {warivs, Lat. 
x. Different; ſeveral ; manifeid. 
2. Changeable; vacertain ; unfized. 


| | Locke, 
23- Unlike each othes Dryden. 
4. Variegated ; diverſified, 2 | 


Y A'RIOUSLY. ed, {from weriovs.] In a 
Various mannes. 


Neroten. 


Laren. 


„ 
FARIN. [ Lat. warice, Fr.] A dilatation 
of the vein. Sbarpe. 
VA'RLET. f. Carli, old Fr.] 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. Spen/, 
2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. Dryden. 
VARLETRY. ſ. {from varlet.] Rabble; 
croud ; ulace. 


1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or 
other bodies, to make them ſhine. 


Bacon, Pope. 


2. Cover; palliation. 
To VA'RNISH. v. a. [ verniſſer, Fr.] 
1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 

a \ | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cover; to conceal with ſomething 
ornamental. Dryder. 
3. To palliate z to hide with colovr of 
rhetorick, | : Denbam. 

VA RNISHER. /. [from varniſpb. ] 
1, One whoſe trade is to varniſh, Boyle, 
2. A diſguiſer ; an adorner, Pope. 

VA'RVELS. ſ. ſvervalles, Fr.] Silver rings 
about the leg of a hawk, | 

To MARV. v. a. [ vario, Lat.] 
1. To change; to make unlike itſelf. 


' ls Milton. 
2. To change to ſomething elſe. I alli. 
3. To make of different kinds. Broror. 
4. To diverſify; to variegate.. Mi lian. 
To VA'RY, v. . « 2 
1. To be changeable; to appear in diffe- 
rent forms. Millor. 
2. To be unlike each other. Collier. 
3. To alter; to become unlike Ne 
| n Pa 
4. To deviate z to depart. Tock, 
5. To lucceed each other. Addiſen. 


6, To diſagree; to be at variance. Davie. 
7. To thift colours. Pope, 
VA'RY. /. [from the verb.] Change; al- 
teration. (41+ » Shakeſpeare. 
VA'SCULAR. 4. [from waſculum, Latin,] 
Confifting of veſſels ; full of veſſels. 
| Arbuthne!, 
VASCULFFEROUS, a. [v and fe- 
e, Lat.] Such plants as have, befides the 
common calyx, a peculiar veſſel to con- 


tain the ſeed, Wing 


VASE. /. [waſe, Fr. vaſa, Lat.] A v. l, 


VA'SSAL. , [waſfal, Fr. vaſalls, Italian. } 
1. One — by 2 10 of a ſupe- 
riour lord. * 24 Addie 
a. A ſubject; a dependent; 

Hooker, Davies. Raleigh. 
3. A-ſervant; one who acts by the wil 
of another, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch. _ 

VA'SSALLAGE. ſ. ſwaſſelage, Fr. Ib 
ſtare of a vaſfal; tenure at will 5 a 

£ ; fla very. Raleigb. 
_— 4 Dake 


pop Shatkeſp. 
VA'RNISH. f. ſwernis, Fr. wernix, Lat. 


Y- A: th 

VAST. 4. ¶ vaſte, Fr. vaſlut, Lat.] 
1. Large; great. Clarendon. 
2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly extenſi ve. 
Ben. Fobnſon. Milton. 
VAST. /. [waftum, Latin, ] An empty 
1 Milton. 
vA STATION. . a Lot J Waſte; 
depopulation, ay of Piety. 


VASTFDITY, f. [waſtitas, Tag, Wide 


neſs 3 immenſity. Shakeſp. 
VASTLY. ad. [from vaſt. ] Greatly ; ; to 
a great degree, South, 


VA'STNESS. /. [from vat.] Immenſity; 
enormous 3 

VA STV. a. [frem waft.] Large. Shakeſp, 

VAT. J. Tax Dutch; pac, Saxon. ] A 
veſſel in which liquors are kept in 
immature ſtate, Philips. 

VA'TICIDE. f. [wares and cade, hy ins 
A murderer of poets. Pope, 

To VATICINATE. v. . {mwaticiner, 
Lat.] To propheſy ; z to practiſe predic- 
tion. Heel, 

VA'VASOUR, . [wavaſſeur, Fr.] One 
who himſelf holding of a ſuperiour lord, 
has others holding under him. 


VA'UDEVIL. ſ. | vaudeville, Fr.] A ſong 


common among the vulgar; 'a ballad; 
a trivial t:ain, 
VAULT. J. {woulte, Fr. volta, Italian] 


1. A continued arch. Burnet. 
2. A cellar, Shakeſp. 
3- A cave; a cavern. | Sardys. 
4. A repoſitory for the dead. Shakeſp. 


To VAULT, v. a. [woiter, Fr.] 
1. To arch; to ſhape as a vault, Shakeſp. 


2. To cover rwich an arch. . Milton, 
To VAULT. v. =. [woltiger, Fr.] 5 
1. To leap; to jump. Addiſon. 


2. To play the tumbler, or poſture-mafler. 
VAULT. 2 {from the verb.] A leap; a 


jump. 

VAU'LTAGE. /. [from wault.] Arched 
cellar. Shakeſp. 
VA'ULTED. a. [from wault.] Arched; con- 
cave. 5 Pope. 

VAULTER. {. {from wawt.] A leaper; 
a jumper ; a tumbler. 

VAULTY. a. {from vault] ne z con- 


os eſp. 
A'UNMURE, [avant mur, Fr.} A 
falſe wall. F Camden. Killer. 


To VAUNT. v. a. ( vanter, Fr.] To boaſt ; 
to diſplay with oſtentation. Spenſer. 
To VAUNT, v. 2. To play the braggart'; 
to talk with oftentation, _ Milton. 
VAUNT. /. [from the verb.] Brag boaſt ; 
vain oftentation, . — 
8 . [from avant, Fr.] The firſt 


Shakeſp. 
va! UNTER. £- 2 Fr.] Boaſter; 
Dragan. Dryden, 


VE'GE 


nn Ws. 


VEG 
VA'UNTFUL. a. [vaunt and fall.] Boaſt- 


ful ; oftentatious, Spenſer « 
VA'UNTINGLY, ad. {from wauntinge] 
Boaſtfully ; oftentatiouſly, S bakeſp. 
VAWARD, 7 [van and ward.] Fore 


part. Shakeſp. Xnollot. 
U'BERTY. 7 1 Lat.] Abundance; 
fruitfulneſs. 
UBICA'TION, 77. [frem ubi, Lat.] 1 
UBIETT. ca E e - whereneſs. 


Gianuille, 


UBY QUITARY. 4. from abrque, Latin, ] 


Exiſting every where. How, 
UBI QUIT ARY. /. {from ige, Latin. ] 
One that exiſts every where. Hal. 
UBT QUITY. / [from abigae, Lat.] Om- 
nipreſence; exiſtence at the ſame time in 
all places. Heooker. Ben. Jobn ſon. South. 
U'DDER. /. ſu eh, Saxon; wder, Dutch. ] 
The breaſt or dugs of a cow, or other 
large animal, Prior. 
VEAL. Fa [wee!, a calf, old Fr.] The 
fleſh of a calf killed for the table, Gay. 


VECTION. ſ. ¶vectio, veclito, Lat.] 
VE'CTITATION. 5 The act of carrying, 
or being carryed. Afrbutbnot. 
VECIURE. /. [ vectura, Lat.] Carriage. 
Bacon. 

To VEER. w. 2. [wirer, Fr.] To turn a- 
bout. Roſcommon, 


To VEER. v. a. 
1. To let Out. Ben. Job ſon. 
2. To turn; to change. Brown 

VEGETABPLITY. . {from ge 
Vegetable nature. 

VEGETARMLE. /. ¶vegetabilit, PRE Lat. 
Any thing that has growth without ſen- 
ſatian, as plants. Locle. Watts. 

VEGETABLE. a, .[wegeradi/is, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a plant. Prior. 
2. Having the nature of plants, Milton. 


To VE'GETATE. v. n. {[vegare, Latin. ] 


To grow as plants; to ſhoot out ; to _ | 
without ſenſation, . Meodioard. Pope. 

i . from vegeto, Lon 
The power of producing. the growt 


- plants, Woodward, 
2. The power of growth without ſenſa- 
tion, Ray. 


VEGETA'TIVE. a. [wegetatif, Fr.] 
I Having the quality of growing without 


Raleigh. 
25 Haviag the power to produce grewth 
in plants, : Broome. 


VE'GETATIVENESS. f {from wegete- 
tive.] The quality of producing growth. 
VEGE TE. a. [vrgetas, Lat} Vigerous ; 
active; ſpritely. - South, 

FIVE. a. Lom „Ae — Ve- 
getable. 


VE'GETIVE. /. [from the bee 4 


vegetable. 


VEHE- 


VEL 
VE'HEMENCE, 1 
VE HEMENCY. 3 J. Ivebementia, Latin. ] 

1. Violence; force. Milten. 

2. Ardour ; mental violence; terrour. 
Hllooter. Clarendor. 
VEHEMENT. a. [ vebemest, Fr. vebemeni, 

Loney TH 
1. Violent; forcible, _ Crew, 

2. Argent ; eager ; fervent. Milton. 
VEHEMENTLY. ad. {from webemenrt. ] 

_ »- Fencibly. 

2. Pathetically ; urgently. ' Tilietſon, 
VEHICLE. /. [webriculum, Latin.) \ 
1. That ig which any thing is carried. 

Addi ſon. 
2. That part of a medicine which terves 
to make the principal ingredient potadie. 


Hr nun. 


3. That by means of which any thing is 
conveyed. „ 

To VEIL. 2. *. (wel, Latin.] 
1. To cover with a veii, or any thing 
which conceals the face. Boyle. 


2. To cover; to inveſt. Mien. 

3. To hae; to conceal, Pope. 
IL. ſ. forium, Latin. 

1. A cover to conceal ine face. Waller, 

2. A cover; a diſpuiſe. Dryden. 


VIIN. ſ. {weine, French; vera, Latin. 
1. The veins are only a continuation ot the 
extreme capiliary arteries reflected back 
. again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it. Quincy, 
2. Hollow ; cavity. Newton, 
3+ Courſe of metal in the mine. Swift, 
4- Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 
he Oryaen. 
3. Favourable moment. Horton. 
6. Humour; temper, Bacon, 
7. Continued difpofition. Temple. 
8. Current; continued production. Swift. 
9. Strain z quality. Spenſer, 
20. Streak; variegation, 1 9 
— oo 5 a. [ veineua, Lat.] 
1. Full of veins. : 
2. Streaked ; variegated, Thomſor. 
VELLEITY. f. {wellettss, from velle, Lat. | 
The loweſt cegree of deſire. Locke. 
To VE'LLICATE. v. 4. [ wvellico, Lat.] To 
ewitch ; to pluck ; to att by ſtimulation. 
Bacon. 


VELLICA'TION. ,. [oellicarie, Latin, } | 


1T watching 3 ftimulation. Ware. 
 FPLLUM. /. Ii, French. ] The fin 


of a calf drefied for the Writer. Wiſeman, + 


VELOCITY. / [welocitas, Latin.] Speed; 
ſwiftneſs; quick motion. Bentley. 

VELVET. ſ. {willus, Latin; welours, Fr.] 
Silk with a ſhort fur or pte upon it, 


YF'LVET. _ 
1. Mace of velvet, 


Stakeſpearm 


VEN 

a. Soft; delicate, | Shateſpeare, 
To VELVEI. v. u. To paint velvet. 

Peachom, 


VE'LURE. . [welours, French, ] Velvet. 


Shakeſpeare, 
VENAL. a. {wenal, Fr. venalis, Latin, ] 
1. Mercenary ; proſtitute. Pape. 
2. Contained in the veins. Ray, 
VENA'LITY. g. ftrom wenal.] Mercina- 
rineſs; proſtitution. 
VENA“IICK. a. [venaticus, Latin. ] Uſed 
in hunting. 


VEN ACTION. veratic, Latin.] The act 


or practice of hunting. Brown, 
To VEND, v. a. [wendre, Fr, vendo, Lat.] 
To fell ; to offer to ſale. | Boyle, 
VENDEE.. . B One to whom 
any thing is ſold. Aylife, 
VE'NDER. ſ. [wendeur, French. ] A teller, 
Craunt, 
VE/NDIBLE. 4. [ vendibilii, Latin.] Sale- 
able; marketable. Carew. 
VE/NDIPLENESS. 1 [from vendible.] The 
ſtate of beine ſaleable. 3 | 
VENDITA”TION, . [menditatio, from 
vendiio, Latin, } Boaſtful diſplay. y 
Ben, Fohrſor, 
VENDYITION. ſ. [wendition, Fr. vendiis, 
Latin. } Sale; the act of ſelling. | 
To YENFERsz v. 3. To make a kind of 
marquetry or inlaid work. 
VENEFICE. /. [weneficium, Latin.) The 
practice of poiſoning, ; 
VENEFICIAL. @. {from weneficium, Lat.] 
Acting by poiſon 3 bewitching, Brown. 
VENEFICIQUSLY. ad. {from wenificoun, 
Latin. ] By poiſon, ron, 
VENEMOUS. a, {from wenin, French. ] 
Poiſonous. At, 
To VENE'NATE. v, a, veneno, Latin. 
To poiſon; to infect with poiſon; Woodw. 
VENENA'TION, /. {from en 
ſon ; venom. ru. 
VENENE. 4. [wenmreux, Fr.] Poiſon- 
VENENO'SE, F ous; venemous. | 
Harvey. Ray, 
VENERABLE, a, ¶ vererabilit, Latin. ] To 
be regarded with awe; to be treated with 
_ reverence. Hooker, Fairfax, Dryden. 
VE'NER ABLY. ad. {from vererable.] In 3 
manner that excites reverence. Addiſm. 
To VE'NERATE, v. a. ¶ venerer, Fr. vene- 
ror, Latin.} To reverence ; to treat with 
veneration; to regard with awe, Herbert. 
VENERA'*TION. /. veneration, Fr. vere- 
ratio, Latin. ] Reverend regard; awful re- 
ſhect. | Addiſon. 


VENERA'TOR, q. [from wenerate.] Re- 

verencer, Hoh, 
VENEK REAL. 4. ¶ vencreus, Latin.) 

1. Relating to love. | MA | 

2, Conſiſting of co called wenul Bf 7 
ehemiſis, abs Boyle 

VENT» 


YEN 


VENE'RIOUS. a. [from wenery.] Libidi- 
nous; luſtful, _ Derham. 
VE'NERY. h. [wenerie, from vener, Fr.] 
1. The ſport of hunting. 
2. The pleaſure of the bed. Grew. 
VE'NEY. ſ. A bout; a turn. Shakeſp. 


VENESE'CTION. /. [eng and ſectio, Lat.] 


Blood-letting z the act of opening a vein; 
phlebotomy. Wiſeman, 
To VENGE. v. a. [ venger, French,] To 
avenge ; to puniſh, 
VE'NGEABLE. «a. {from wenge.] Revenge- 
ful; malicious, 


Spenſer. 
VE'NGEANCE. /. De rs French. | 


1. Puniſhment; penal retribution z a- 


vengement. X. Charles. Dryden. Addiſon. 


2. It is uſed in familiar language. To do 


with a vengeance, is to do with webemence ; 

what a wengeance, emphatically what? 
VE'NGEFUL. a. [from wengeance and full.] 

VindiQtive ; revengeful. Milton. Prior. 
VE'NIABLE. 7 @. [ weniel, Fr. from wenia, 
VE'NIAL. Latin. ] 

1. Pardonable ; ſuſceptive of pardon ; ex- 

cuſable. Shakeſpeare, Brown. Roſcommon. 
2. Permitted ; allowed. Milton. 


 VE'NIALNESS. ſ. [from venial.] State of 
being excuſable. 


VE'NISON. ſ. [«naiſon, French. ] Game; 
beaſt of chale; the fleſh of deer. 
| | Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
VENOM. ſ. [wenim, Fr.] Poiſon; Dryden. 
To VENOM. v. a. To infett with venom. 
VE'NOMOUS. a, [from wenom. ] 
1. Poiſonous. ED 
2. Malignant; miſchievous. Addiſon, 
VE'NOMOUSLY. ad. from wenomous. ] 
Poiſonoully ; miſchjievouſly ; malignantly. 
| Dryden. 


VE'NOMOUSNESS., /. [from venomous] 


Poiſonouſneſs ; malignity. 
VENT, ſ. [ fente, French. 
1. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle. 
| Shakeſp-are. Milton. 
2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 
4 Motton. 
3. The act of opening. Pbilip:. 
4. Emiſſion; paſſage. Addiſon. 
5. Diſcharge ; means of diſcharge, 
Milion. Mortimer. 
6. Sale. Temple. Pope. 
To VENT, v. 3. ¶venter, French, ] | 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture, 3 
2. To let out; to give way to. Denbam. 


3. To utter; to report. Stepbent. 
4. To emit; to pour out, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To publiſh. Raleigb. 
6. To ſell; to carry to ſale. Carew, 


To VENT. v. n, To ſnuff. 


VE'NTAIL. / {from wantail, Fr.] That 


part of the helmet made to lift 


VENTA NNA. I. [Spaniſh.] A winkow, 


Shakeſpeare. 


VEN 
VE'NTER., ſ. [Latin.] 
1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 
to the head, breaſt, and abdomen, which 
are called by anatomſts the three wenrern.. 


2. Womb; mother. Hale. 
VE'NTIDUCT. 0 ( ventus and ductus, Lat. 
A paſſage for the wind. Boyle. 


To VE'NTILATE. 2. 4. [ ventilo, Latin. 
1. To fan with wind. Harvey. Nod. 
2. To winnow to fan. IK 
3. Toexamine; to diſcuſs. 

VE'NTILATION. ſ. [ vertilatio, Lat. from 


ventilate. ] | 
1. The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being 

| fanned. Addifon. 
2, Vent; utterance. N otron. 
- Refrigeration. Harvey. 


VENTILA “TOR. ſ. {from werrilate.] An 
inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale to ſupply 
cloſe places with freſh air. 

VE'NTRICLE. ſ. [ ventricule, Fr, ventricu- 
lus, Latin. 

1. The ſtomach. | Hale. 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, 
particularly thoſe of the heart. Dome. 

VENTRILOQUIST. g. [ ventrilague, Fr. 

venter and loguor, Latin.] One who ſpeaks 


in ſuch a manner as that the ſound ſeems . 


to iſſue from his belly. - 
VE'NTURE. /. venture, French.] . 
1. A hazard; an undertaki chance 


and danger „ Ds Locke. 

2. Chance; hap. Bacon, 

3. The thing put to hazard ; a ſtake, 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. At aVxnTure. At hazard; with- 
out much confideration ; without any thing 
more than the hope of a lucky chance. 
Spenſer. Hudibras. 
To VE'NTURE. v. . [from the nonn.] 


1. To dare. Bacon, Addiſon. 
2. To run hazard. Dryden. 
3. To VERTU IE at. To en- 


To VENTURE on or p. I gage in; 
or make attempts without any ſecurity of 
ſucceſs. | Bacon, Atterbury. 

To VE'NTURE. ». a. 
1. To expoſe to hazard, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put or ſend on a venture. Carew. 

VE'NTURER. /. from venture.] He who 
ventures, Z : 

VE'NTUROUS. a. [from wenture.] Daring, 
bold, fearleſs; ready to run hazards. 

| Bacon. Temple. 

VE*'NTUROUSLY. ad. [from venturous.] 
Daringly ; fearleſsly ; boldly. Bacon, 

VE'NTUROUSNESS, . [from venturous. ] 
Boldneſs; willingneſs to hazard. Boyle. 

VE'NUS* 2a fin. 95 

VE'NUs' comb. 

VE'NUS? hair, . Plants, 

VE'NUS* looking-glaſe. | 

VE'NUS? na vel cvort. 

VERA- 
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VER 
VERA'CITY. . [werax, Latin. }- 
1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 


2. Phyſical moch; cunlilteney of report 
with fact. Addiſon. 


VERA'CIOUS. 2. [werax, Latin. ] Obſer- 


vant of truth. 

VERB. . [werbe, Fr. werbum, Latin.) A 
part 1 ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome 
modi cation thereot, as action, paſſion. 

, Clarke. 

VERBAL. a. [werba/rs, Latin. ] 

1. Spoken, not written. 
2. Gral; uttered by mouth. Shakeſpeare. 


3. Copbiting i in mere words. 
Milton. Glamolle. South. 


4 Verboſe; full of words. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Minutely exact in words. 


8 8. Literal ; having werd anſwering to word. 


: Denbom. 
| 8 A verbal noun is a noun derived from 


erh. : 
VERB A'LITY. g. [from * ] 1 


words. Brown. 


VE 'RBALLY. ad. (ws verbal, ] 
1. In words; oral South. 
2. Word for word. Dryden. 


VERBATIM. cd. Latin. Word for wy. 
2 Ae. 
To VE'RBERATE. ». 3. [werbere, Latin. ] 
To beat; to ſtrike. 
VERBERA'TION. J. {from worterate.] 
Blows ; beating. Arbuubact. 
VERBOSE. a. [werboſus, Latin. ] Exube- 
rant in words 3 prolix; tedious. by multi- 
licity of werds. Prier. 
VERBO'SITY, , [from verbeſe.] Exube- 
rance of words ; much empty talk. 


come,” 


VE'RDANT. . Leiria, Latin. 1 3 
ruten. 
VERDERER. . [oerdier, Fr.] An officer 
in the fore. 
VERDICT. . Lv dictam, Lis. 
1. The determination of the jury declared 
to the judge. Spenſer, 
2. Declaration; decifion ; judgment; opi- 
nion. Hooker. South. 
VE'ADIQRISE. / The ruſt of bras. 
Paachom. 
 VERDITURE. /. The fainteſt and paleſt 
green. Poackam. 
VERDURE. ＋ [oveaiare, French, } Green; 
green colour. Milton. 
VE'RDUROUS. 53. {from verdure. 1 Green ; 
covered with green; decked with green. 


VERGE. . fergs Fr. vicga, 2 Þ 7 
1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem cf ay 
mace of a dean. | 


The 


VER 


2. The brink ; the edge ; the utmoſt bor- 


der. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In law, verge is the compaſs about the 
king's court, bounding the juriſdiction of 
the lord ſteward of the king's houſhold. 

Corel, 

To VERGE. wv. n, [wergo, Lat.] To tend; 
to bend downward, Holder. Pope. 
VERGER. /. [from werge. ] He that carries 
the mace before the dean, Faręubar. 
VERFDICAL, a. ¶veridicus, Lat.] Telling 
truth. Did. 


VERIFICA-TIox. f {from werify.] Con- 


firmation by argument or evidence. Boyle, 
To VERIFY. ». s. . French. ] To 
juſtity againſt the charge of falſhood ; to 


confirm ; to prove true, Hooker, Sho! Ft. 
VE RILV. 3. {from * 8 
1. In truth ; certainly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. With great confidence. * SWift. 
VERISUMILCAR, 4. [werifimiles, Lat.] Pro- 
bable ; likely, 
VERISIM FEITUDE. [werifemilituds, 


} J. 
VERISIMILITV. Latin. ] Probabi- 
lity ; likehhood; reſemblance of truth, 

Brown, Dryden. 
VERITABLE. 2. [veritabli, Fr.] True; 
agreeable to fact. Brown, 
VERITY, /. [weruas, Latin. 3 N 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of 
things. Hooker, South, 

2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. 
Sidney. Davies. 
. Moral truth; 3 agreement of "_ words 

with the thoughts. 

VE'RJUICE. . ect French. ] Acid li- 
quor expreſſed from crab - apples. Dryden, 
VERMICE 'LLI. 1 une 1 A paſte rolled 
and broken in the form of worms. Prior. 
VERMYCULAR. 2. {wvermicutus, Latin, } 
Acting like a worm; continued from one 
part to another of the ſame body, Cheyne. 


To VERMICULATE. v. a. [vermiculatus, 
Latin. 1 To inlay; te work in chequer 
work. Bailey. 


VERMICULA'/TION. ſ. [from wermiculate, 
Continuation of motion from one part to 

© another, Ia 

VERMICULE, ſ. {wermiculus, vermit, 121 
A little grub, Derbam. 

VER MICULOUS. 2. [wermiculeſus, Latin. ] 

* Full of grubs, 

VER MIFORM. a. [wermi) iforme, French ; 
vermis and ferme, Latin. ] Having the ſhape 


of 2 Worm. 


VERMIFUGE. . [from wermis and fugo, 


Latin. ] Any medicine that deſtroys or ex- 
3 worms. 
i By. bes A rer milla, 
trench 


VERMII. 
e 
cochinsal; a grub 2 2. particular 


Fac- 
and; 2. 


2. Changeable; variable. 


VER 


2: Factitjous or native cinnabar ; ſulphur 
mixed with mercury. Peacham. 
3. Any beantiful red colour. Spenſer. 
To VERMYLION, v. 4. [from the onn. ] 
To die red, Granville, 


VE'RMINE. ſ. [wermine, Fr. vermis, Lat.] 


" Any noxious. animal. 
' Shakeſpeare, Bacon. Taykr. 


TO VE'RMINATE. v. n. [from wer min. ] 


To breed vermine. 
VERMINA”TION. f. from vermigare.] 
Generation of vermine. Derbam. 
VE 'RMINOUS. 9. [from wermine.] Tend- 
ing to vermine; diſpoſed go breed vermine. 
Harvey. 
VERMTPAROUS. a. [wermis and parts, 
Latin, ] Producing worms. Brown. 
VERNA*CULAR. 8. dats nm Latin. } 
Native; of one's own country. Addiſon, 
VE“ RNAL. 4. [wernus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the ſpring. | Milken. 
VE'RNANT. 4 [wernans, L atin. ] Fiouriſh- 


ing as in the ſpri ' Milton, 
VERNFLIZY. f. "Tow, Latin. Servile 
carriage. Bailey. 
VERSABULITY. / {we+ſabilis, Latin. 
VE'RSABLENESS, j Aptneſs to be turned 
or wound any way. 
VE'RSAL. 4. [A cant word for anpuerfſal.] 
Total; whole. Hrudibrax.. 


VE'RSATILE. 4. ſwerfarilis, Latin. 
1. That may be turned round. 
'  Clanille, 


3. Eafily applied to a new taſk. 


VERSATTLEN ESS. 15 . {from werfatile.] , 
1 


VERSATILITY, 
| verſatile. ' 
VERSE. /. Iven, Fr. verſus, Latin.}' 
1. A line conſiſting of à certain ſucceſſion 
of lounds, ard number of fyllablen 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Nee Fr. 1 A ſect on or r of 
a b Barnet. 
3. 9 lays; merrical language. 
Dose. Prior. 
4. A piece of poetry. 8 
To VERSE. v. 4. [fiom l To Kl 
in verſe ; 
To be VERSED. v. n. ſwerfor; Latin. 
be ſkilled in; to be acquainted with, 
Brown. Dryden. 


he qualny of be- 


 VERSEMAN. , [werſe and man,] A poet; 


a writer in verſe. | Prior. 

1 1. [werficulus, Latin. ] A little 
verſe 

VERSIFICA*TION. , [werffication, Fr. 

from werfify,} The arr or practice of mak- 
ing verſes. Dryden, Granville. 

VERSIFICA'TOR. 3 % [verfifcater, Lar.} 

VERSIFIER. } A verũfier; a maker 
of verfes with or Sn the fpirit of 
poetry, Matis. 

| | 


to relate poetically. 1 Ss 


VES 
To VE'RSIFY. ». n. [<erfficer, Lat.] 76 


make verſes. Sidney. Aſcham. Dryden. 
To VE'RSIFY, v. a. To relate in verſe. 


Daniel. 

VERSION. F. lenden, Fr. verſo, yr 
1. Change; transformation. 
2. 8 of direction. 

. Tranſlation. © / Ba. 
"2 The act of tranſlating. 

VERT, /. fwverr, French, j Every thing that 
grows and bears a green leaf within the 
foreſt, - Conde!. 

VE'RTEBRAL. 2. {from 3 Latin. 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine. Ray. 

VE'RTEBRE, 7 ver tebre. Fr, W 


Latin. ] A joint of the back. Key. 
VERY. Er. . eres 75 

1. Zenith z the point over Soak) Cera 

2. A top of a hill, Ders. 


VE/RTICAL. 4. [ vertical, Fren eh. 
1. Placed in the zenith. 7 
2. Placed in a direction perpendiculas 76 
the horizon. 

VERTICA*LITY. ſ. {from ee, ihe 
ftate of being in < zenith. *- ' Brown, 

VERTICALLY, ad. kram 1 An 
the zenith. | Broep:.. 

VERTICULLATE. 4. Perticillate plants 

. are ſuch as have their flowers intermüxt 
with mall leaves growing in A kind of 


whirls, Quincy. 
VERTYCITY, . [from vertex] The pour 
of wraing; cicumvolotion; rotation,  * 
Glanville. 
VE'RTIGINOUS. 4. { verviginoſus, Latin. 
7, Turning round; rotatory. + Bentley. 
* Giddy. | Weckt. 
VERTIGO, .. ¶ Latin. ] A giddiweſsy a fenie 
of turning in the head. Arbathnet. 
VE'RVAIN. . fwervena, Lat.] A plant. 
VE*RVINE. j Fi 4 bo Drayton. 
VE'R VAIN ev. f, & plant.  Milkr, 
VE'RVELES. ſ. {wervelle, — Labels 
tied to a hawk. . 
VERY. #. ſwrei, French, ] 
1. True; zeal, 1 Sam. Dryden. 
2. Having «ny qualities, commonly bad, 
in an eminent degree. Davies. 
3. To note * 8 emphatically, or 
py nil Shakeſpeare. 
Same. arte 
VERY. ad, In 2 grear degree; in an emi- 
nent degree. . Addijon., 
To VE'SICATE. v. a. Loch, Latin, ] To 
bliſter, 5 Wiſeman. 
VESICA-TION. / {from veſicate.] lifter- 
ing; ſeparation of the cuticle. Wiſeman. 
VESI” CATORY. fo [ veſicarorium, technical 
Latin. ] A bliſtefing medicine. 
VE'SICLE. ſ. fwefieuls, Latin.] A ſmell 
cuticle, fil & or inflated. Ray. 
VESICULAR, a. {from weſicu/a, Latin. } 
Hollow ; full of ſmall inter ſtices. Fes. 


VEX 


FE'SPER. f. [Latin.] The evening ſtar; 
Sbakejj 


the evening. are, 
VE'SPERS, hk [without the fiogular, from 
_ weſperns, Latin, ] The evening ſervice, 


VE'SPERTINE. 2. Iveſpertinus, Lat.] Hap- 


pening or coming in the evening. 
VE'SSEL, /. vaſſelle, French. 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other 

| things, are puts Burner. 
2. The containing parts of an animal body. 
| Avrbutbnot. 

3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 

cerned on the water, " , Raleigh, 

4. Any capacity; any thing containing. 


Milton. 
To VE'SSEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
put into a veſſel; to barrel. acon. 


VE'SSETS. /. A kind of cloth commonly 

made in Suffolk. 

VE'SSICNON. f. [among horſemen.} A 
windgall.. 


VEST. we [weftris, Latin.} An outer gar- 


ment. Smith. 
To VEST. v. . [from the noun.] 
x. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. Dryd. 
2. To dreſs in a long garment. Mtuton. 
3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with. 
Prior, 
vt To place in poſſeſſion, Clarend. Locle. 
'STAL. /. A pure virgin. Pope. 
VE'STAL. 4. [wvefalis, Latin.) Denoting 
pure virginity. Shakeſpeare. 
VESTIBULE. ſ. Foeflibulum, Latin. } The 
porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 
VESTIGE. þe [veftigium, Latin. } Footſtep; 
Ha 


mark left behind in paſſing. 
VE'STMENT. . [vefimentam, Lat. = 
ment; part o ref aller, 


1 7. 1 Latin. ] 

A room appendant to the church, in 
hich the ſacerdotal garments, and conſe- 
crated things are repoſted. . Dryden, 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly con- 
vened in the veſtry. Clarendon, 

VE'STURE, /. [we#»re, old French.} 
1. Garment; robe. Fairfax. Shakeſp 
2. Dreſs; habit; external form. — 1 
VETCH. J [vicie, Latin. A plane wit 
apilionaceous flower, 

2 CH.. from vrch. ] Made of — 
abounding in vetches. Spenſer. 
VE/TERAN. ſ. [weteranu:, Latin.] An old 

ſoldier; a man long practiſed. 
Hooker . Addi ſon. 
VETERAN. 4. Log practiſed in war; long 
experienced. Ae. 
VETERINA “RIAN. 2. eee Lat.] 
One ſkilled in the diſcaſes of cattle. | 


Brown, 
To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin.] 
1. To plague; to torment; to harraſs. 


Prior, 
2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. Pepe. 


Dia. U"GLILY. 


VIC 


3. To trouble with ſlight provocations. 
VEXA'TION. ſ. {from vex. ] 
1. The act troubling. a a 
2. The ſtate of being troubled; uneaſineſs; 
ſorrow, Temple, 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. | 
: 1 55 
4. An 0 of hartaſſintz by law. aucun. 
ht teazing trouble. 
EXA. TI 0s 4. from wvexation.} 
1. Afflictive; troubleſome; cauſing trouble. 
| South, Prior, 
2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſineſs. 
Digby. 
vt Teazing ; ſlightly N 
XA”TIOUSLY. ad. {from veratious.] 
Troublefomely ; ; uneaſily. 
VEX A*'TIOUSNESS. /. {from wexatious.] 
Toubleſomeneſs ; uneafine(s, 
VE*XER. /. [trom vex. 1 He who vexes. 
» [from ugly] Filthily ; with 
U'GLINESS. /. [f ] 
A ES rom ugly. 
1. Deformity; contraricty to beauty. 
Dryden, 
2. Turpitude; loathſomeneſs; ez de- 
pravity. South, 
ULV. 4. Deformed ; offenſive to the 
Gght ; contrary to beautiful. 
Shake „ Milton, 
VLAL. . LS. a.] A ſmall bottle. 
Sen eſpeare. Wilkins. Addiſon, 
To VIAL. v. a. To incloſe in a vial, Milt. 


VIAND. ſ. [wiande, Fr. vivanda, Italian.] 


Food ; meat dreſſed, Shakeſpeare. 
b ' VIA'TICUM. . [Latin. ] 

1. Proviſion for a journey. 

2. The laſt rites fed to prepare the paſſing 


| foul for its departure. 
To VIBRATE. v. a. [vibre, Latin. } 
1. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with 
quick motion. 
2. To make to quiver, Holder. 
To VI BRATE. . .. 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 
Boyle. Newton, 
2. To quiver, - Pope, 
VIBRATION. /. [from vibro, Lat.] The 
act of moving, or being moved with quick 
reciprocations, or returns. 
Seutb. Netoton. Thomſen. 
VICAR, . [vicarius, Latin. ] 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated or 
impropriated benefice, Dryden. Swift. 
2. One who performs the 3 of an · 
other; a ſubſtitute. Ayliffee 
VICARAGE. . [from wear, ] The bene · 
fice of a vicar, Swift, 
VICA*RIOUS. 2. [wicarius, Latin De- 
puted ; delegated ; acting in the place 
another, Hale. Norris. 
VIYCARSHIP, / {from vicar, The office 


of a vicar, VICE, 


vie 


Viox. , [vim Latin) 


1. The courle of action oppoſite to vir tue. 
WR, : : Milton. Lorke, 
2 A fault 3 an offence. Milton. 


3. The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows, 


40 
preis with ſcrews, uſed by workmen. 
c 8. Gtfipe 3 graſp. ' Shakeſpeare, 
+ It is uſed in compoſition for one who 
| performs, in his ſtead, the office of a ſu- 
periour, or who has the ſecond rank in 
command : as, 4 viceroy, vice-chancellor, 
To VICE, v. 4. 3 To draw. 
a bs | bakeſpeate. 
VICEADMIRAL. ſ. ſwice and admiral. ] 
2. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 


2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
VICEADMIRALTY. J [from wice-admi- 
al.] The office of a vice-admiral. Carew: 
VICEA'GENT, ſ. [vice and agent. ] One 
who acts in the place of another. Hooker, 
VI'CED. @. {from wice.] Vitious; corrupt. 
, OY Shakeſpeare. 
VICEGE'RENT. ſ. [wicem gerens, Latin, 
A lieutenant; one who is intruſted wi 
the power of the ſuperiour. Bacon. Spratt. 
VICEGERENT. 2. [wicegerets, Latin.] 
Having a delegated power; acting by ſub- 
ſtitution. : | ton. 
VICEGE'RENCY, . [from vicegerent.] 
The office of a vicegerent; licutenancy ; 
: deputed . | South, 
VICECHA'NCELLOR, f. ¶vicecancellarius, 
Latin. ] The ſecond magiſtrate of the uni- 
verſities. | | 
ee to twenty. | 
VI'CEROY. f. [wiceroi, French.] He who 
Ne, in place of the king with regal au- 


Bacon. Swift, 


4 ority, 
VICEROYALTY. J. [from wicerey.] Dig- 


* 


* nity of a viceroy. , Addiſen, 
VICETY. /. Nicety; exactneſs. | 

Ges 85 : f Ben, Jobnſon. 
VICINITY. f. [wicinus, Latin.] 

1. Nearneſs ; ftate of being near. Hale. 
2. Neighbourhood. h | Rogers, 
VFCINAGE. ſ. [ vicinia, Latin,] Neigh- 
* bourhood ; adjoining. 

VICT NAL. 1 a. ucinus, Latin.] Near; 
VICI NE. F neighbouring, Glanville, 


VICIOUS. a. [from vice. ] Devoted to vice; 
not addicted to virtue. Milton. 
VICI'SSEFTUDE. f. [viciffitude, Latin.] 


1. Regular change F return of the ſame 
u 


things in the ſame ſucceſſion. Metoron. 
2. Revolution; change. Atterb. Giffard, 
VI CTIM. . [vifima, Latin, | 
| - A facrifice 5 ſomething ſlain for a — 
ce. Denham, Dryden, Addiſon. 
2. Something deftroyed, 


. Shake » 
[Ft Dutch.] A kind of dell from | 


Prier. 


VICTOR. /. [visor, Latin. ] Conqueror 3 
vanquiſher; he that gains the advantage in 
any conteſt. Sidney. Shakeſp. Audi ſon. 
VIC TO RIOUS. a, [vicberieuæ, French. ] 
1. Conquering; having obtained conqueſt; 


ſuperiour in conteſt. Milton. 
2. Producing conqueſt. Popes 
+ Betokening conqueſt, == Shakeſpeare, 


vIETO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from wiftorious.] 
With conqueſt ; ſucceſsfu y ; triumphantly. 
VIC TO RIOUSNESS. ſ. {from wi&oriows.} 
Tbe ſtate or quality of being victorious. 
VICTORY. /. [vi&oria, Latin. ] Conqueſt 3 
ſucceſs in conteſt; triumph, Taylor. 
VI'CTRESS, ſ. [from vicrtor.] A female that 
? Shakeſpeare, 


conquers. 
VICTUAL. } ſ. [viAuailles, Fr. wittong= 
VI'CTUALS. ia, Italian. ] Provifton of 


food; ſtores for the ſupport of life; meat. 
Sbaleſpeare. Knolles, King Charles. 
To VI'CTUAL. v. a. [from the foun. ] To 
| ſtore with provifion for food. Shakeſpeare. 
VICTUALLER. {. [from vidlzeh,] One 
who provides victuals. 2 


 VIDE'LICET. ad. ¶ Latin. ] To wit ; that is. 


Generally written via. 8 
To VIE. v. a, To ſhow or practiſe in com- 
petition. L' Efrange. 


To VIE. v. #, To conteſt; to contend. 


To VIEW. . a. [ vun, French. 
1. To ſurvey ; to look. on by way of exa- 
mination, | Prior. Popes 
2. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. Miltzn, 

VIEW. ſ. {from the verb.] | 


tits 


By 7 Proſpect. Morten. Drydes. 
2. Sight; power of beholding. 

2 Dryden. Locke. 
3. AQ of ſeeing, Denham, Locle. 


4. Sight; eye. | 
5. Survey; examination by the ** i 


6. Intellectual ſurvey. 1 . 
7. Space that may be taken in by the eye z 
reach of Gght, Dryden, 
3. Appearance; ſhow. Walter. 
9. Diſplay; exhibition to the fight or 


mind. | Locke, 
10. Proſpe& of intereſt, Locle. 
11. Intention; deſign. Arb utbnot. 


VI EWLESS. a. [from wiew.] Unſeen; not 


diſcernible by the ſight. | Pope, 
VIGIL. /. [vigile, Latin] 

1. Watch; devotions perforthed in the 

cuſtomary hours of reſt. | Pepe. 

2. A faſt kept before a holiday. Shakeſp. 

3. Service uſed on the night before a blk 

day. ; Still 0 
4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. Waller, 
VI'GILANCE, 


V [orgilantia, Lat.] 
Proeme, 
2. Watch- 


VI'GILANCY, 
1 er of ſleep. 


YO e 


VIL 


2+ Watchfulneſs ; circumſpeQion ; inceſ- 


* Gant care. "Wotton orton. 
vious Guard ; 3 watch, Milton. 


ILANT.” 4. — re Latin.] Watch- 


Kos wrt" attentive. 
Hocker. Clarendon. 


VFGILANTLY. ed. [ fromwigilan, I nM 


you not ne; 3 full of 8 and 
- life, * Waller, Atrterbury. 
VFGOROUSLY, ad. [from wigeur.] With 

force; forcibly ; t oy oe . 
VFGOROUSNESS. 5 [fm 5 JFore; 
Tay 


— — 
1. Forte Milton. 
2. — Fran, : ee nel ability. 


Baſe ; mean; worthleſs ; ordid ; deſ-. 


| vite. « Wan Fr. 2 Fr. Ain, Toa . 


2 e. Abboe. Fairfax. 


2. Morally impure ; wicked. _ Miltan.. 


VTLED, #. {from vil, whence revile.] A- 
- bufive ; ſcurrilous, 


Hayward: 
VPLELY. ad. LY. af. ſir vile] Baſel; men. 
II EN ss. Nen b. © 2 


meanneſs ; Lesbisch 
Drayron. Creech, 
2. M or 3 baſeneſs. Prior. 


0 8 vile. ] To debaſe; 
AA contemptible, Drayr: 


1. Baſeneſs; 


W FF Tele 7 1 A village; a ſmall 


of 

IIIA. Lvilla, Latin.] A country ſeat. 
* 

VIII AS. 10 [willage, French. ] A all 
collection of houſes, leſs than a town. 

* > Shakeſpeare, Knolles. Pope. 
VYLLAGER. .. {from village.] An inha- 
r. of a by Milton, Locke. 

LLAGERY. rom village. ] Diſtrict 

* of villages. / : fare: VINE 

VILLAIN, f. Foillain, French, 

1, One who held by a baſe tenure, Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch, Sheh. Clarend. Pope, 
VTLLANACE. F {from villain.] 


I, The ſtate a villain; bale ſervitude, 
| Davies. 
2. Baſeneſs; infamy. - Dryden. 


To LAN IZ E. .. 4. [from willain.] To 
'Jebiſe ; to degrade. Dryden. Bentlsy. 
VILLANOUS. 4. [from villain.] | 
2 2 5 "vile ; wicked. 


Shakeſpeare. 
VILLAROUSLY. ad, [from willainous,] 
Wickedly ; baſely. Knoles. 


| VILLANOUSNESS, 4 [from villai nat.] 


Baſeneſs; wickedne 


VILEANY fe NOW E. 


$A 


wy tively; heme . 
4008. . Vi * „Ni 3 


VIN 
* Wickedneſs baſenels z depravitye' 
$ Shateſps 


2 A wicked action; a crime. Dryden. 
VILLA'TICK. a. [willaticus, . Latin, ] Be- 
longing to villages. lton, 
VTLLI, J. [Latin.] In anatomy, are the 
ſame as fibres; and in botany, ſmall hairs 
like the grains of pluſh or ſhag. — 7 
VILLOUS. 2. [willſus, Latin. ] Sha 


Tou h. Arbut oz " 
VIMI'NEOUS. a, [vimineus, Latin. ] Made 
of twigs. rior. 


VINCIBLE, 2. [from wincs, Latin. — 
uerable; ſuperable. 
VINCIBLENESS. /. [from winch.) L 5 


ableneſs to be overcome. 


VINCTURE, J. [vin#urs, Lat.] A bind- 
vines. 4. vindemia, Latin.) Be- 


ing to a vintage, 
95 DE "'MIATE, v. 3. [windemia, L: ] 
% gather the vintage. Ewe 
VINDEMLA'TION. 7 IL viademia, Latin. ] 
Grape-gatheri 
To VI IDICATE. v. 4. I vindico, Latin. ] 
1. To Juſtify ; to ere to maintain. 
| i . 
2. To revenge; to E „Pear 
3. To aſſert; F 3 3 to . 


4. To clear; to protect. 
VINDICA'TION. /. . bet 
vindicate. ] Defence ; 3 alert jon 3 juſtifica- 
tion. : Braeme. 
VINDUCATIVE. a. {from windicate. } Re- 
vengeful ; given to revenge. Howel. Spract, 
VINDICATTOR, J. [from vindicate, ] One 
Who vindicates ; an aſſertor. 
VI'NDICATORY. ; 8. vindicatar.] 
1. Punitory ; performing the * of ven · 
geance. Bramball. 
2. Defenſory; juſtificatory 
VINDICTIVE, a, {from e L Latin, } 
Given to revenge ; Fi Dryden. 
VINE. J. [winza, Latin, The plant 3 
bears the grape Pope. 


vINEOAR. J. [vinaigre, French. ] 


1. Wine grown ſour. Bacon, Pepe. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 


VINEYARD. ,. {pins zeanD, . 1 A 
lanted with vines. Yee 

VINNE WED D, or Vinney, 4. Movl 
VI'NOUS. a. [ from. num, Latin,] Having 
the qualities of wine; algen -of wine. 
ale. Philips. 
VI'NTAGE. J. [winage, French. The pro- 
duce of the vine for the year; the time in 
which grapes are gathered. Bacon. Waller. 
A 7. 1 from vintage, J He who 

vinta | 

"_ 12 - VINTs 


- PP 
VI'NTNER, J. [from winum, Latin.) One 
who ſells wine, Hoawe!. 
VINTRY, ſ. The place where wine is 
Told. ' Ainſworth, 
J. [ridlle, Fr. viola, Italian. EA. 
ringed inſtrument of muſick, 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon, Milton. 
VTVOLABLE. a. [from wielabilis, Latin, ] 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 
"VIOLA*CEOUS. a, [from viola, Latin,] 
Reſembling violets, 
To VYOLATE, v. 2. [wiolo, Latin. 
Ni injure; to hurt. Milton. Pope. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing vene- 
le. Hooker. 
Br cron. 
K rior . 


* +63 injure by irreverence. 

o raviſn; to deflower. _ 
VIOLATION ＋. {violatio, Latin. 

. Infringement or injury of 3 

ed. ; Addi Ons 

N ; the act of deflowering. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


VIOLA'TOR, » [vislator Levin} 
- "Body One who oy or ifrioges - ing 
out 


: Shakeſpeare, 
oi Latin.] 10 

1. Force; lied to any pur- 

poſe. bakeſpeare. ilton, 

2. A attack; an aſſault; a murder. 


Shake care. 
„Sete; ; unjuſt force. ilton. 
Eagerneſs; vehemence. 
Inju infringement, 
4 : retble . | 
| yr OLENT. 4. [ wiolentus, Latin, } 
1. Forcible ; acting with ſtrength. Milton. 
2. Produced or continued by force. Burnet, 
* 3: Not natural, but Tg by force. 


on, 
Vajuſty affailant ; murderous, _ 
* . baleſpeare. Milton. 
VUnſeaſonably vehement. H — 
« Extorted ; not voluntary. 
PE LY. ad, [from violent. With 
| force; forcibly ; vehemently, 
Latin. ] A 


wrote. * lee 1 4 
vroum. LT 255 r. m 2001 4 


fiddle; a ent. 
IOI IST, J. (4 wiel.] A player on the 


oder kr 
ment of muſi c 

VI EER. . Lviera, Latin,] 

. A ſerpent of that Tpecies which bringe 
Its Young . 2 1 * Sandys. 
2. Any thing miſc 8 keſpeare. 

VIPER INE, a 2 


f * viſher. 
YUDLENCE, | 


urnet, 


Fr, Vi 


INE, a. {wiperinus, Latin. ] Belong- - 


vl Lat. f 
OUS, a. [ vipereus, Lat. from viper. 
"rg the 8 of a viper, Daniel. 


VIPER's graſs. J. [ſeormaners, 


VIRELAY. 


Shake re, 7 


_Shakeſpeare, Taylor. 


H A ** 


VIR 
VIPER's bughfs. . Lian, Lat. j A 1 
2 
A female 37 3 
ualities of a . ; 


plant, 
VIRAGO, . d 


a woman with the 


4 [virday, g * 1 0 ; 
ſort of little ancient French poem, | 
conſiſted only of two xbymes and ſhort, 
verſes, D 


ryden. 
. VFRENT. a. [ virens, Latin. ] Green; not 


faded Breꝛon. 
vI ROE. J. [virga, Latin.] A . 
* WW! ts 

"'VI'RGIN. /. [werge, Latin.] 4 
_ m1. a woman unacquainted with 
meß. a. pry 
2. A woman not a mother. Milton. 


1 3 Any, thing untouched or unmingled. 


4. The ſign of the zodiack f in which che 
ſun is in Auguſt. - Milton. 
VIRGN. 4. Befitting a virgin 3 ſuitable 
to a virgin; maidenly. Cowley. 
To VIRGM. v. 1. [a cant word.] To 
play the virgin. Shak e. 
VIRGINAL, a. [from virgin. ] en 3 


maidenly ; 3 n to a virgin, 


To VIRGINAL. v. 2. To pat 3 to fuike 


as on the virginal. Shakeſpeare. 
VFRGINAL., . {more uſually vr | 
A muſical inſtrument fo. called, becauſe 
uſed by young ladies. | Baran. 
VIRGINITY. þ [wirginitgs,, Lats] Maid- 
d; SEAS. with _— 2b 


VIRILE. . [wirilis,, Latia.]. Belongiog to 


man. 
VIRFLITY, f, Cvirilitas, \Larin:} HY 
1. Manhood; character f a man. 
Feambler. 


2. Power of procreation. Broron. 


VIRMILION. . Properly vermilion. 


VIRTUAL. a. [from virtue. ] Having the 
efficacy Roar the 122 part. 
n, Milton. 8 


VIRTVUALTT v. _ ( — . 


cacy. Brown. 
VIRTUALLY. ad. {from uirtual.] In ef- 
fect, though not formallß. Hammond. 
To. VU/RTUATE. w. a. [from aireve.} To 
make efficacious, '. Haruch. 
VIRTUE. /. [virtur, Latin. | 
1. Moral goodneſs, .\' .. | Pope. 
2. A particular moral ieee "Aj. 


— * 


3. Medicinal quality. 
4. Medicinal efficaeß. — 
5. Efficacy 3. power. erbury. 
56. Acting power. rhe 
7. Secret agency; efficacy, Davies, 
Raleigh. 


8. Bravery ; * . 
1602 9. Exceb 


vIS 


* Excellence; that which gives excellence. 


B obnſon. 
$6: os of the vefery of the celeſtial 15. 


\ VFRTUELESS. a. [from on. 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived 0 virtue. 


Tickell, 


2. — efficacy ; without operating 


qualities Raleigh. Fairfax, Hakewild. 
FIRTU9'SO. T. [Tralian. JA man ſkilled in 


antique or natural curioſities ; a man ſtu- 


diqus of painting, ſtatuary, or architecture. 
Taler. 


3. Done i in conſequence of We 1 1 

ens 

4. Efficaciovs ; powerful. Milton. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent proper- 

ties. _ Spenſer, Milton, 

6. Having medicinal quicken: 

VFRTUOUSLY. ad. {from vir tu.] Ina 

"T virtuous manner, 

14 VIF'RTUOUSNESS. » [from Vi/tuous, ] The 

Atte or character of being virtuous. Spenſ. 
VFRULENCE. 7 /. 1 5 

VIRULENC. * poiſon; malignity; 


acrimony of N bitterneis. 


Addifer. Swift, 


VIRULENT,' 4. [wiralens:, Latin. 
1. Poiſonous ; venemous, 


| wy -* omg the mind; bitter; malig- 


4 VIRULENTLY. A [from virulent,] Ma- 
_ h ly ; with bitterneſs. 

= VFSAGE. ſ. [wiſargio, Itallan. 
; | - countenance; look. Sal. Milt 


Face; 
. Walter. 


To VFSCERATE. v. s. Fviſewa, Larin.] ' 


To embowel; to exentrate. 
-VY'SCID. #. [wiſeidur, Latin, ]} Glutinous ; 
VISCIBITY. . [from viſcid.J 
. 
lutinouſneſs 


1, G z tenacity ; LPS 
| Arbuthnet. 
2. Glutinous concretion. Flyer. 


VISCOSITY. / [wiſce/te, French. 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity,  Arbuthmr, 
ns A glutinous ſubſtance. | 
VFSCOUNT, , [wicecomes, Latin,] Yiſ- 
count fGgnifies'as much as ſheriff, Y7 
alſo Ggnifies a degree of nobility next to an 


a new one of dignity, never heard of 2 
-  mongſt us til Henry VI. his days, Corel, 
VI 'SCOUNTESS. . The lady of a viſ- 
count, 


cky 3 tenacicus. 
— 2 1.5 [viſbiliee, French ; from 
Vi le.] 
1. The ſtate or quality of bing perepil 
dy the eye. _ Boyle 


3 


2 — 


Bacon. © 


Heoter, Denham. 


m virulent] Men- 


Bron. 


earl, Which is an old name of office, but 


VISCOUS, 6. [wiſeeſes, Latin.] ale : 


VIS 


2. State of being apparent, or openly dif- 


coverable I g fleet. Rogers. 

VTY'SIBLE. ſ. [wifible, Fr. wiftbilis, Latin,] 
1. Perceptible by the eye. Bacon. D «9 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. Shake 


3. Apparent; open; conſpicuous, Ca wk. 


VT'SIBLENESS. f. 9 55 ] State or 
quality ty of bein ble. 

VI'SI BL. ad, [from viſible,] In a be 
perceptible by the eye. den. 

VISION. . . ui ion, N vi . 
1. Sight; the faculty 


2. The act of e 
3. A ſupernatural appearance; a 2 
2 phantom. don. 


4. A dream; ſomething 8 
Lacke. 


1. Affected by N ; diſpoſed to ro- 
ceive impreſſions on the imagination. 


Pope, 
2, Imaginary; not real; dtd 


VISIONA . + Fer ire Fr * Gas 
VFSIONIST imagination 
diſturbed. 
To VI'SIT. g. 4. [ viſter, Fr. wiſito, Lov] 
1. To go to ſee, 
2. To & good or evil 2 1 * 
4 * WW! . 
3. To ſalute with a A udges, 
4- To come to a ſurvey, with judicial au- 
thority, es 
To VISIT. v. n. To keep up the 
+ courſe of ceremonial ſalutations at — 
houſes of each other. 
VISIT. J [wifite, Fr. from the verb.] The 
act of going to ſee an atts, 
VVSITABLE. 4. [from .] Liable to 
be viſited. Ay fe. 
VISITANT. ſ. [from wift.] Quo who 
goes to ſee another. South, Pope. 
VISITA*TION. f. [wifte, 2 
" Log act of viſiting, Shakeſpeare 
* - viſits. . * 5 2 
| udicial vifit or peram ation. 
; er evil ſent by God. 22 - 
emmunicatian of divine love. eos, 
VISITATO/RIAL. 4. [from viſitor, Be- 
longing to a judicial viſitor. * 


VISITER. 2 [from . 
1. One who comes to cher op 
Harvey, Swift, 
2. An occaFonal j | 8 
VISNOMV. /. Jaan from 
] Face; countenance. 25 
VI 9 4: LEA. Fr.] Formed i in the act 
celng. 
VISOR, J. [wifre, Fr.] A maſk aſed 6 to 
disfigure and diſguiſe. 2e 
8 i 


VI'SORED. 
| ta. 


* * ww hd 


VITELLARY. /. 


VAT 


FIST4. . [Italian.] View z proſpect 


through an avenue. Addiſon. 
VI'SUAL. 4. {wiſuet, dure of dyke, Uſed in 
fight; exerciſing the power of | 


VI'TAL. 4. {vicalis, Latin. ] 
2, Contributing to life z neceſſary to life, 


Sidney. Pope, 
2. Relating to life. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Containing life. Milton. 
4. Being the ſeat of liſe. Pepe. 
5+ So diſpoſed as to live. | Breen, 
6. Eſſential; chiefly neceſſ- Corbet, 


VITA “LIT V. | [from vital. Powe of 


ſubſiſting in life, 4 Raleigh, Ray. 
VITALLY, ad, {from vital.] In ſuch a 
manner as to give life. Bentley. 


VI'TALS, 4. [without the ſingular.] Parts 


eſſential to life. Philips. 

from vitellus, Latin. 
The place where the yolk of the egg ſwims 
in the white, 


To VFTIATE. v. 4. [wvitio, Latin, ] To 


deprave; to ſpoil z to make leſs pure, 
Evelyn. Garth. 
VITIA'TION, . [from vitiate.] Deprava- 
Ha 


tion ; corrup tion. 


To VITILITIGATE. v. n. To contend in a 


law. 


VITILITIGA'TION. 52 Contention; ca- 


villation. Hudibras, 
VITIO'SITY. /. [froth witioſus, Lat.] De- 
pravity; corruption. th, 
VI'TIOUS. a. [ witioſus, Latin.] 
25 Corrupt; 5 wicked ; oppoſite to virtuous, 
Milton, Pope. 
2. Corropt ; having phyſical ill — 4 
3 — {from witious,.] 
virtuouſly ; 
VI'TIOUSNESS, j S. F. Ten vitious.] it 
ruptneſs ; ſtate 4 being vitious. 
Shakeſpeare. South, 
VI'TREOUS, a. [witreus, Latin. 1 Glaſly ; 
conſiſting of glaſs ; reſembling glaſs, 


VI'TREOUSNESS, ,. [from vitreous. 1 Re- 

ſemblance of glaſi. 

VI'TRIFICABLE. 2. [from witrificate, ] 
Convertible into glaſs. 

To VITRI'FICATE, . a. To change i into 
glaſs. Bacon, 

VITRIFICA'TION. . te Nang nor e Fr 
from witrificate,] P ion of glaſs ; 
of changing, or ſtate of being changed & 
glaſs. Bacon. 


{To VV TRIFY. w. 6. [witrumand facio, Lat.] 


To change into glaſs, Bacon. 
To VI'TRIFY, v. 2. To become _ 
Arbut 
VI'TRIOL. ſ. [witriolum, Lat. 2 is 
produced by addition of a metallick matter 
wich the ſoſſil acid ſalt, N rodwarg. 


VIZ 


VFTRIOLATE. 1 4. ID vitrieli td, Br, 
ON from witriolum, 
Lat.] Impregnated with vitriol; ; eonſiſf- 

ing of vitriol. Boyle. 


VITRIO/LICK, 1 4. [witrioligue, Fr. from 


VITRIO'/LOUS, vitriolum, Lat.] Re- 

ſembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 
Brot. Grew. Floger. 

VVTULINE. 3. [wvitulinus, Lat.] Belonging 
to a calf, Bai 

VITU*PERABLE. a. lm Lat. j 
Blameworthy. Ai 

To VITU'PERATE, v. a, [wituperer, Fr. 
witupero, Latin.] To blame; to cen. 


ſure 
VITUPERA'TION, J [ vituperatio, Latin} 


Blame; cenſure, 7. 

VIVA CIOUS. a. [ vivax, Latin. ] * 
1. Long- lived. Bentley. 
2. Spritely; gay; active; lively. 

VIV A/CIOUSNESS.: : 7. vt, Fr. 

.VIVA'CITY, from vi vatiaus. 
1. Long - livelineſs; ſpritelineſs, b 


2. Longevity; length of life. Brown, 


TITER ſ. [vivarium, Latin. A war- 


VIVE. a, [wif Fr.] Lively; — preſs- 


ing. Bacon. 
vIVENoV. J. [vive, Latin.] Manner of 
ſupporting or continuing life, Breton. 


VUVES, ſ. A diftemper among horſes, much 
like the ſtrangles. Farrier's Dis. 
VI'VID. a. [vivid, Latin.] 
1. N quick; ftriking, _ 
Boyle, Newton. Popes 
2. ere, active. South. Watts, 
VIVIDLY. ad. [from vivid.] With life 
with quickneſs ; with ſtrength, 


Boyle. South, 


vy NES. ſ. [from vivid] Life; vi- 
gour; quickæneſs. 
VIVICAL. a. [wivicus, Lat.] Giving life, 


To VIVIFICATE. v. . [wivifico, Latin, J 


1. To make alive; to inform with life; 
to animate, 

2. To recover from ſuch a change of form 
as ſeems to deſtroy the properties. 


VIVIFICA”TION, /. E French. 0 


The act of giving | 
VIVVFICK, 4. [wivificus, Latin, ] —— 
life; making alive. Ray. 
To VUVIFY. v. a. [wvivus and facto, Lat] 
To make alive; to animate z to endue wi 
Ife. Bacon. Harvey. 
VIVVPAROUS. a. [wivus and paric, Lat. 1 
Bringing the young alive; oppoſed to o- 
 parous, More. Ra 
VEXEN, | Vixen is the name of a ſhe-fox ; 


and ap jed to 2 woman, whoſe nature A | 


thereby compared to a ſhe-fox, Sbaleſp. 
VIZ. ad; Fo wit; that is. Eads, 
VVZARD, /, [vifere, mY A maſk uſed for 
difguiſe, * 
a 
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UM B 
2 v. u. ¶ from the noun.] To 
Shakeſpeare. 
wer . The prime miniſter of the 
{Turkiſh empire. Naolles. 
J. [wlcere, Fr. ulcus,, Latin. ] A 


. Yor of Zontituance, not a new wound. 
Sandys. Milton. 


To ULCERATE. ©. 44 Fulcerer, Fr. ulcers, 
Latis. Ir To diſeaſe with ſores, Arbuthrot. 
— ION. /. Laie, from ulcero, 


oy xe The aft of breaking into wie 
Arbuthnot, 


Ulcer; ſore. 
V'LOEROVUS. . [ ulcereſus, Lat] A Aﬀicted 


with ſores, re. 


1 * The 


of deing ulcerous. 
a. {alcere, Fr. from ulker.] 
" Grown by time a hurt to an ulcer. 


Temple, 
5 a. [ aligineſus, Lat.] Slimy 
vl. [ _ 
TIM ATE. & mus, Lat.] Intended 
Io che laſt 8 - Addiſen. 
ULTIMATELY. ad. [from ultimate. Tn 
the laft conſequence, Atterbury. Ropers. 


ULTVMITY Y. . (wltither; Latin, } The laſt | 


tage; the laſt conſequence, Bacon. 
V'LTRAMARINE, . [ubra and marinus, 
: NN One of the nobleſt blue colours 
uſed in painting, produced by calcination 
from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 


9292 


Being beyond the ſea; foreign. Ainſcvartb. 


 ULTRAMO'NTANE. a. [ultra montanus, 


Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMU/NDANE, 4. 1 
Latin.] Being beyond 

ULTR OUS. a. [ultro, Ta Spon- 
taneous; volu 

U'MBEL. J. In botany, the extremity of a 
talk of branch divided into ſeveral pedi- 
cles or rays, beginning from the ſame 

ae in- 
verted cone. Dit. 

VU'MBELLATED. 2. In botany, is ſaid of 
flowers when ee them grow together 
in umbels. Dich. 

ELLI'FEROUS. a: 2 umbel and fero, 

Lat.] Uſed of plants 

flowers, growing upon * 2 


U'MBER. /. 
1. A colour. Peacham. 
2. A fiſh. The uber and eriyling differ Ul 
in nothing but their names. Vallon. 


U'MBERED. a, [from uber or umbra, Lat.] 
8 Shaded; .. 0 Shake 20 
UMBLLICAL. 4. [from umbilicas, 
Belonging to the navel. Raye 
U'MBLES, 7. I wt. A deer s en- 
ttails. Dia, 


U'LTRAMARINE. @. [u/ra marinus, Lat.] 


t bear many 


UNA 


U'MBO. {. A. pO. Twas point, or promie 


nent part of a bu 


U"MBRAGE..f. [enbrage, . 1. 


Swift, 


1. Shade; ſſcreen of trees.  Phitipe, 
2: Shadow; appearance, 

Bramball, Noodtvard. 

2 IR offence ;z ſuſpicion” of in- 

Bacon, 


UMBRA/GEOUS. a. [ombragicus, Fr.] 


Shady; yielding ſhade. arvey, 
UMBR A*GEOUSNESS, ſ. from umbrage- 
cut. Shadineſs. Raleigh, 
UMBRA'TILE, a, [umbratilis, Lat.] Bing 


in the ſhade. 
UMBRE'L. . [from wnbra, Lat 2 
UMBRE'LLA. [ A ſkreen aſed 3 in hot 

countries to keep off the ſun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 


Gay, 
UMBRIE'RE. /. The viſor of the —— 


UMBRO'SITY, /. 15 
neſs; excluſion of light. Brown, 
U"MPIRAGE. ſ. [from umpire.] Arbitra- 
tion 3 friendly deciſion of a controverſy. 
UMPIRE. . An arbitrator; one who, a 
a common friend, decides diſputes. 
Et Shakeſpeare, Boyle, 
UN. A Saxon privative or negative particle 
anſwering to in of the Latins, and « of the 
_ Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed almoſt 
t will before adjectives and adverbs, 
UNABA'SHED. a. [from abaſbed.] Not 
ſhamed ; not confuſed by modeſty, Pope, 
UNA'*BLE. 4 . {from able,] 
1. Not de ability 'S 
Raleigh, Milton, Rogers, 
2, Weak; TED. «From 


UNABOLISHED. a, Not 
tepealed 5 remaining 1 1 — Wat 4 
UNACCEPTABLE, @, [from accegrabl.] 
Not pleafing; not fuch as is well received. 
Addiſon, Rogers, 
UNACCE*PTABLENESS. ſ. from unac- 
=_ eptable.] State of not pleafing, Collier. 
UNACCE SSIBLENESS, -f. [from acceſfib/:- 
- neſs. ] State of not being to be attained or 
approached, Hall. 
UNACCO*MMODATED,#. {from arcomme 
Hated.] Unfurniſhed with external con- 
venience. Shakeſpeare, 
UNACCO'MPANIED, 2. [from accompa- 
med.) Not attended. Hayward, 
UNACCO*MPLISHED. 3. —4 accum- 
55485 9 Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. Dryden, 
CCO'UNTABLE, 3. [from accourts- 


3: Not  6xplicable; not to be ſolved by 
le] not reducible to rule, 

Glairville, L'Eftrange. Addiſon. Rogers. 
2. Not ſubject; not controll 


UNACCQU ABLY, 44. Strangely, - 


YNACG 


UNA 
UNA*CCURATE. a, [from aer, — 


exact. 
YACCU'STOMED, a. [from debe 
* Not uſed; not de 3 
2. New; not uſual. Phi 
UNACKNO'WLEDGED. a. [from actnow- 
ledge.) Not owned. Clarendon. 
UNACQUA'INTANCE. /. [frem acquaint- 
ance. ] WEN \ . —_ 
UNACQUA'IN . rom acquainted 
; NS known; . not 7 miliarly 
known. Spenſer. 


2. Not having familiar knowledge, 


Denham. Wake. 
UNA'CTIVE.. «. I from active. 
1. Not briſk ; not lively. Locke. 
2. Having no employment. Milton, 
3. Not buſy ; not-diligent, South, 
4+ Having no efficacy Milton. 
UNADMURED. 2. Not regarded with ho- 
nour. P ope. 
UNADO RED. 2. Not worſhipped. - 
| Milton, 
UNADVUSED. a, 
1. Imprudent ; 13 1 


2. Done without due thought; raſh 


Hayward. Glanville. 
UNAFF ECTED. a. | 
1. Real; not hypocritical. Dryden. 
5 2 from affectation; open; candid; 
e, 
2 Not formed by too rigid obſervation of 
rules, Milton, 
4. Not moved; not touched. 
UNAFFF/CT ING, 4. Not pathetick 5 not 
moving the paſſions, 
UNA/IDED. a. __ . not helped. 


mare. 
UNALLVED. a, | 
I. Having no powerful relation. 
A Having no common nature ; not con- 
enial. Collier. 
NaN IMOUS, a. Cunanime, Fr. unanimis, 
Lat.] Being of one mind; agreeing in de- 
gn or opinion. OO 
UNANO'IN TED. a, ; 
1, Not anointed, 


2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc= 


tion, Shakeſpeare. 
UN'ANSWERABLZ. 4. Not to be refuted. 
Glanville, 


| UNA'NSWERED.. 2. 


1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 

2. Not confuted. 8 

3. Not ſuitably returned. Dryden. 
UNAPP ALLEE. 4. Not daunted; not im- 


| preſſed by fear. Sr, „ 
UNAPPE/ASABLE. 4. Not to be pacifi 
implacable, | Raleigh. Mikon, 
UNAPPREHE/NSIVE. a. [from ] 
5 _ ee not 1 cep- 
ä . 


UNA*RGUED. a. [from argue] 


UNB 


2. Not ſuſpecting. 3 
UNAPPROA/CHED, | as — 


Milton, 
| UNAPPROYVED. 4. [from approve] Not 


approved, it, 
UNA'/PT. a, [from apt.] D. 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 


2. Not ready; not propenſe. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Unfit; not qualified, Tankers 
4. Improper ; unfit; a nope] "I 

UNA'PTNESS. þ from una _— 
1, Unfitneſs; un fables Spenſer. 
2, Dulneſs; want of = * 
3. Unreadineſs; 8 ; want of 
propenſion. 


I, Not diſputed. 
2. Not cenſured. 
UNA'RMED. @, [from unarm.] Having ne 
armour; having no he rom 4 
UNA'/RTFUL. a. e 
1. Having no art, or cunning. Dryden, 
2. Wanting fkill. +1 
UNA/SKED. 2. Not ſought by wlletta don. 
UNASPURING, a. Not ambitious, Rogers. 
UNASSA'ILED. a, Not attacked; not aſ- 
faulted, Sbale 8 
UNASSI'STED. 2. Not helped. ö 
UNASSI'STING, 4. n no . : 


UNASSU'/RED, 2. 8 
1. Not confident. | . 
2. Not to be truſted. Se 


UNATTA'INABLE, a. Not to be 
or obtained; being out of reach. 
UNATTA'INABLENESS, V. State of be 


ed. Shakeſpeare. 


- UNATTE/NDED, 6. Having no 8. 


or attendants. 
UN AVAILABLE. a. Uleleſs; ; vain with 
reſpeCt to any purpoſe, r. 


UNAVA'ILING. 4. Uſeleſs ; vain. 


£68 
UNAV'OIDABLE. as 
1. Inevitable; not to be ſhunned, Rog 
2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 


UNAV O'IDED, a. Inevitable, 
UNAU'THORISED: a, Not ſupported by 
authority; not Properly commiſſioned. 


UNAWA/RE, } * | 
UNAWA'RES, | | 
1. Without thought; without previous 


meditation. Sbakeſpe are. Pope. 


ho Unexpettedly ; when it is not thought 
ſuddenly, - Boyle. Wake. 
owes 4. Vnreſtrained oy fear or re- 


Verence. 1 „ 


UNBA'CRED, 4. | 
1. . 


a. Untried; n 7 


Tas. | 


eo eee 3 


"Us 


r Anais, 


<2 _c eee ee eee eee, Ne 1, e 
6 1 Vf 2 ar + 


removing 


UNB 

2. Not tamed; not taught to bear the 
rider. ö Sulig. 
2. Not countenanced ; not aided. Daniel. 
To UNBA'R, v. a. [from bar. To open by 
. 3 to unbolt. Denbam, 
UNBA'RBED. .. [barbs, Lat. J Not ſhaven, 
Shakeſpeare, 
— 2. Not r by blows. 

UNBEA'TEN. . | | 1 
1. Not treated with blows. ._ Corber, 
2. Not trodden. Roſcommon, 
— UNBECO'MING. 4. Indecent; unſuitable; 


indecorous. 
To UNBE'D. v. 4. 15 raiſe from a bed. 


1. To diſcredit; not to truſt. Fitter. 
2. Not to think real or true. Dryden. 
UNBELIE'VER. /. An infidel; one who 


Hooker. Tillatſen. 

UNBE'NDING. . 
1. Not ſuffering flexure. Pope. 
2. Devoted ta relaxation. Ro toe. 


UNBENEFICED. 5. n 
_ benefice. « 


UNBE'NT. a. 
2. — map tbe bow —— Shakeſpeare. 
2 Not eruſhed ; not ſubdued, den, 

Relaxed ; 


not intent. Denbam. 
Mix, a. a. Unbecoming. 
King Charles, 


UNBESO/UGHT, a. Not intreated, Milt. 


UNBEWA/ILED. a. Not lamented, 


| Shakeſpeare, 
To UNBIASS. v. a. To free from any ex- 


ternal motive; to diſentangle from gi 


dice. . . 
' UNBID. . er 
UNBIDDEN, 13 

1. Uninvited. Shaks ſpeare, 


2, Uncommanded ; e ton. 
 UNBIGOTTED, 4. Free from bigotry, 
. Addiſon. 


To UNBIND, V. A. {from þind. To looſe ;_ 


.to untie. Dryden, 


DNS * 


To UNBI'SHOP, wv. a: - [from liſbep.] Ts 


ve of epiſ 0 South, 
UNErTTED: 3 611.1 Unbridled; 


unreftrained, Shakeſj 
UNBLA'MABLE. 4. Not culpable, 4, 
UNBLE*MISHED. a. Free from wenn Do 
free from 


| Waller. Dryden, Addi A. 
UNBLE'NCHED. a. Not N — 
injured — 28 any ſoil. | Milton. 


a en bg excluded from beneifin 


2. Wretched ; vnbappy. Prier. 
UNBLOO' DIED. 42. Not "Dained -with blood. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNBLO'WN. . Having the bud yet — 
panded. Shake 
UNBLU'NTED. 4. Not ne uſe. 
Cooley 


UNBO'DIED. 3. 
I. Incorporeal z immaterial, Watts, 


2. Freed from the body, Dryden, 
To UNBO'LT, v. #. To ſet open; to un- 


bar. e. 
UNBO'LTED. s, Coarſe ; groſs 3 not re 
© fined, e. 

| TTED. 2. Wanting a hat or 
UNBOO'KISH. @. - 2 


2. Not cultivated by erudition. Shakes, 
UNBO'RN, a, Not yet brought into — 
future. Shakeſpeare. Milton. D 
ROWED. 8, Genuine; native; 
one's own. Lecke, 
UNBO C TTOMED. as F 
. Without bottom bottomleſs, Milian. 
2. Having no ſolid foundation. 
To UNBO SOM. v. 2. 
1. To reyeal in confidence, Mile, Atrerb. 
2. To open; to diſcloſe, Milten, 
1. —_— without money. _ 
2. Not finding any purchaſer, p 
UNBO'UND. a. » 
— . _— not tied, 
Wanting a cover. | Locks 
. of unbind. 
30 NDED. . Unlimited ; be f Ra. 
Sbake peare ieh. 
UNBOU'NDEDLY. 4 — . ] 
without limits. Government of the Ti 
hyp {hen nav .. Exemption from 
imits. 
UNBO”WED, a. Not bent, Seele 
To UNBO'WEL, v. #, To exenterate; to 
eviſcerate. Hakewill, 
To UNBRA'CE, v. a. 
1. To looſe; to — Spenſer, Frier. 
2. To make the clothes looſe, Sbaleſp. 
UNBRE'ATHED, v. 2. Not exerciſed. 
e. 


 UNBULY LT. a. Not yet erected. 


UNC 
UNBRE'D. 4. 
1. Not inſtrues 3 in civility ; ill educated. 
| Lecke, Congreve. 
2. Not taught. Dryden. 
UNBREE/CBED. 4. Having no breeches. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNBRUYBED. 3. Not influenced by money 
or gifts. | Dryden. 
UNBR I'DLED. 4. Licentious ; ; not re- 
ſtrained. Spratt. 
UNBRO'KE. 
UNBRO” KEN. 4 4. from breach. ] 
1. Not violated, Taylor. 
2. Not ſubdued; not weakened. Dryden. 
Not tamed. Addiſon, 
ö UNBRO'THERLIKE. a. Ill ſuiting with 
UN BRO'THERLY. the character of a 


brother. Decay of Piety. 
To * v. a. To looſe from buck- 
les. Milton. Pope. 
To UNBUT'LD. v. a. To raze; to deſtroy, 
Milton, 


Dryden. 
UNBU'RIED. a. Not interred; not ho- 
noured with the rites of funeral. 

Bacon. Pape. 
UNBU*RNED, : 
UNBU/'RNT. 3 


1. Not conſumed; not waſted; not in- 


Dh by fire, - Dryden. 
Not heated with fire. Bacon, 
UNBU'RNING. a, Not conſuming by heat, 


: 3 g : Digby . 
To UNBU'R THEN. v. a. 

1. To rid of a load, Spakeſpeare. 
2. To thrown off. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the 

mind, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNBU'T TON, v. a. To looſe any thing 

buttoned, Harvey. Addiſon. 


 UNCA'LCINED. 4. Free from calcination. 


; Beyle. 
UNCA'LLED. a. Not ſummoned; not 
ſent for; z not demanded, 
To UNCA*LM, v. 4. To diſturb. Dryden. 
UNCA*NCELLED, 4. Not eraſed 5 not a- 
brogated. Dryden. 
UNCANO'NICAL, a. Not agreeable to the 
canons, 
UNCA'PABLE, 4. [ incapable, Fr. incapax, 
Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſceptible, 
Hammond. 
UNCA'RED for. 4, Not regarded; not at- 
tended to. 
INCA RNA TE. a. Not fleſhly, 
To UNCA'SE. v. 4. 
I, To diſengage from any covering. 
| . Addiſon, 
2. To flay. Spenſer. 
UNCA”UGHT. 4. Not yet catched. 
Shakeſpeare. Gay. 


Brews, 


_UNCA'USED, 4. Having no precedent 


cauſe, 


ledge. 


cuſation. 


Sidney, Milton. 


— "& Unconverted ; 
UNCHRPFSTIANNESS, . Contrariety to 


UNC 
UNCA'UTIQUS.. a, Not. warty ; heedleſs, 
Dryden. 
UNCE'RTAIN, 4. [ircertain, Fr. incertus, 
Lat.] 
1. Doubtſul; 


a 2. Doubtful; 


not certainly known. 
Denham, 


| THe 

2 Not ſure in the conſequence, | 

| Dryden, Gay. Pope. 

4. Unſettled ; unregular, Hocker. 

UNCERTAINTY. /. 

1. Dubiouſneſs; want of knowledge. 

| Denham, Locke, 

2. Contingency ; want of certainty. South, 


- Something unknown, L' Eftrange. 
To UNCHA'IN. v. a. To free from chains. 
/ Pricre 

UNCHA'NGEABLE, 2. Immutable. 
Iscaler. 

UNCHA*NGED. a. 

1. Not altered. Tayler. 
2. Not alterable. Dryden. Pope. 


UNCHA/NGEABLENESS, . E Fas 

lity. Newton, 
UNCHA'NGEABLY. ad. Immutably 3 

without change. N ' South, 
UNCHA'N GING. @. Suffering no altera- 

tion, Popes 
To UNCHA'RGE. v. a, To retract an ac- 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNCHA'RITABLE, a. Contrary to charity; 
_ conttary to the univerſal love preſcribed. by 


chriſtianity, Denham, Addi _ 
UNCHA'RITABLENESS, ſ. Want of c 
1 | eee 


UNCHA'RITABLY. ad. In a manner con- 


trary to charity. Spenſer. Spratt, 
UNCHA'RY. 4. Not wary ; not cautious, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNCHA'STE. a, Lewd; libidinous ; not 
continent, Sidney. Taylor. 
UNCHA'STITY, ſ. Lewdneſs; inconti- 
nence, Woodward, Arbuthnat. 
UNCHEE"RFULNESS. /. Melancholy; 
gloomineſs of temper, Addi ſon. 
UNCHE'CKED, «a, Unreſtrained; not flue- 
tuated. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
UNCHE*WED. a. Not maſticated. Dryd. 
To UNCHI'LD, 2. a. To deprive of chil- 
dren, Shakeſpeare 
UNCHRISTIAN. a. 
r. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity. 
South. Norris. 
infidel, Hooker. 
chriſtianity. King Charles. 
UNCIRCUMCI'SED. 4. Not circumciſed ; 


not a jew. 


UNGIRCUMCI'SION.. . Omiſſion of cir- 


cumciſion. my Hammend. 
UNCIRCUMSCRITBED, a, Unbounded; 
unlimited, Addiſon. 


not having certain knows 
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UNC 


UNCYRCUMSPECT. a. Not cautions ; not 


vigilant. Hayward. 
UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, a: Unimpor- 
tant. Brown, 


UNCT'VIL. 2. [incivil, Fr. incroilis, Lat.] 
Unpolite ; not agreeable to rules of ele- 


* or cemplaiſance. . Whitgift, 
FVILLY. ad. Unpolitely ; not com- 
UNCU VILIZED. 4. 


1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 
2. Coarſe; indecent. 


| UNCLA'RIFIED, a, Not purged ; not pu- 


rified, Bacon, 
To UNCLA'SP. . 4. To open what is 
ſhut with claſps. Shakeſpeare. Taylor. 
UNCLA'SSICK. 2. Not claſſick. age, 
UNCLE. . [oncle, Fr.] The father or 
mother's brother, 


UNCLEA'N. 2. 
x. Foul; dirty; filthy. Dryden, 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3. Foul with ſin. Milton, Rogers. 


4. Lewd ; unchaſte, Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
UNCLEA'NLINESS, ſ. Want of cleanli- 
neſs. Clarendon, 
UNCLE”ANLY. 4. 
1. Foul; filthy; naſty. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Indecent ; ; unchaſte. Watts, 
UNCLEA'NNESS. /. | 
1. Lewdneſs ; incontinence,  Craun, 
2. Want of cleanlineſs ; naftineſs. Taylor. 
3. Sin; wickedneſs. Ezekiel, 
4. Want of ritual purity. 


_ UNCLE”*ANSED. 4. Not cleanſed. Baces. 


To UNCLEW. v. a. . [from clew,] To un- 


do. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNCLENCH. v. 2. To open the cloſed 
hand. Garth. 


UNCLYPPED, 2. Whole; not cut. Locle. 
To UNCLO*ATH, . a. To ſtrip; to make 

naked. Raleigh, Atterbury, 
To UNCEO'G. v. 2. 


"x; Po diſencumber ; to exonerate. 


Shakeſpeare, 

o ſet at liberty, Dryden, 

To LOI'STER. v. n. To fet at large, 
Norris. 


To UNCLO'SE. v. 4. To open. Pope, 


UNCLO'SED, a. Not ſeparated by inclo- 
ſotes. Clarendon. 

UNCLO'UDED. 2. Fi-2 from clouds; 
clear from obſcurity ; not darkened, 


Roſcommon. 
UNCLO'UDEDNESS, ſ. Openneſs ; freedom 
from gloom, - Boyle, 


UNCLO'UDY. a. Free from a cloud, : 
G . 
To UNCLU”TCH, v. a, To open, | 5 
Decay of Piety. 
To UNCOVE, v. a. To pull the cap off, 
Arbuthnot, 


To UNCOTL., v. 3. {from coil.] To open 


UNC 


from being coiled or wrapped ons part up- 

on another. . 
UNCOFNED, 4. Not coined. 

Shakeſpeare. Lecke, 

UNCOLLE'CTED, a. Not collected; not 


recollected. : | "I 
UNCOL'OURED. 2. Not ſtained with any 
colour, or die. Bacon. 


UNCO”MBED, a. Not parted or adjuſted by 
the comb. Crafhatv. 
UNCO'MEATABLE. a, Inaeceffable ; un- 
attainable, 
UNCO*MELINESS, Want of grace; 
want of beauty. enſer. Witton, Locke, 
UNCO*MELY. a, Not comely; wanting 
grace. Sidney, Clarendon. 
UNCO'MFORTABLE. a. 
1. Aﬀording no comfort; gloomy ; diſ- 
mal; miſerable. Hooker, Wake. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 
UNCO'MFORTABLENESS. ſ. Want 
cheerfulneſs. Taylor, 
UNCO'MFORTABLY. ad. Without cheer- 
fulneſs. 
UNCOMMA'NDED; a. Not any = 
outh 
UNCO'MMON., 4. Not a 62 = not 
often found or known. Addiſon. 
UNCO"MMONNESS.. /. Infrequency. 1 
Iſen. 


UNCOMPA'CT, 2. Not compact; not 


cloſely cohering. Audi ſen. 
UNCOMMU'NICATED, a. Not commu- 
nicated. Hooker. 
UNCO”"MPANIED. #, Having no co 
nion. " Fairfox. 
UNCOMPE*LLED, a. Free from compul- 
ſion. Boyle. Pope, 
UNCOMPLE”TE. 2. Not z Hot 
finiſhed, Pope, 


UNCOMPO"UNDED. a. 
. Simple; not mixed. Newton, 
2. Simple ; not intricate. Hammond. 
UNCOMPRE'SSED. 4. Free from compreſ- 
ſion. Boyle, 
UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE. a. 
r. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to fignify incort- 
Prebenſible. 
UNCONCE'IVABLE., a. Not te be un- 
derſtood; not to be comprehended by the 
mind. Lache. Blackmore, 
UNCONCE/1V ABLENESS, . Incompre- 
henſibility, Locke. 
UNCONCE'IVED. . a, Not thought; not 
imagined. Creech. 
UNCONCE'RN. ſ. Negligence ; ; want of 
intereſt; freedom from anxiety; freedom 


from perturbation, Sit. 
UNCONCE'RNED. 2. ö 

1. Having no intereſt. Tayler, 

2. Not anxious; not diſturbed ; not "ab 

fected. Dann Roger. 


1 UNCON- 


. 


UNCONCE*RNEDLY. ad. Without intereſt 


or affection. Denham. Bentley. 
UNCONCE'RNEDNESS.. /. Freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation, Seuth, 
UNCONCE'RNING, @. Not intereſting ; 
not affecting. Addiſon. 
UNCONCE'RNMENT. 75 The ftate of 
having no ſhare, South, 
UNCONCLU*DENT. 7 3. Not deciſive 
UNCONCLU*DING, inferring no plain 
or certain concluſion. Hale. Locke. 
UNCONCLUDINGNESS, / Quality of 
being unconcluding. 
UNCO'UNSELLABLE. a. Not to be ad- 
viſed. . Clarendon. 
_UNCO'UNT ABLE, 4. Innumerable. 
| Raleigh. 
UNCO*'UNTERFEIT, - a. Genuine; not 
ſpurious, Spratt. 
To UNCO'UPLE. v. a. To looſe dogs from 
their couples. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
UNCO'URTEOUS, a. Unciil ; unpolite, 
 _ Srdney, 
UNCO'URTLINESS. /. Unſuitableneſs of 
manners to a court, Addiſon, 
INCO 'URTLY. 4, Inelegant of manners; 4 
uncivil. ' Swift, 
UNCO'UTH. a. [uncuß, Saxon.] Odd; 
ſtrange; unuſual, Fairfax. Baker. 
To UNCREA'TE. v. a. To annihilate ; to 
reduce to nothing ; to deprive of exiſtence, 


; Milton, 
UNCREA'TED. 4. 
1. Not yet created. Milton. 
2+ ¶ Incree, Fr.] Not produced by creation, 
Blackmore. Locke, 
UNCRE'DIT ABLENESS, ſ. Want of re- 
putation. Decay of Piety. 
UNCRO'PPED. 2. Not cropped; not ga- 
thered. Milton. 
UNCRO'SSED. 4. Uncancelled, Shakeſp. 
UNCROU”DED, 3. Not ſtraitened by want 
of room. Addiſon. 
To UNCRO'WN, v. 4. To deprive of a 
crown ; to deprive of ſovereignty. Dryden. 
U'NCTION. J. fun#icn, French, ] 
1. The act of anointing. 
2. Unguent; ointment. 
3. The act of anointing medically. 
Arbuthnot. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. The rite of ein in the laſt hours. 
Hammond. 
6. Any thing chat excites piety and de vo- 
tion. 
UNC TUO SIT V. ſ. {from unctucus.] Fat- 
neſs; oilineſs. Brown, 
U'NCTUOUS. 4. Fat; clammy ; oily. 
" Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
U'NCTUOUSNESS. ſ. Fatneſs; oilineſs; 
clammineſs ; greaſineſs, * Boyle, 
VNCU'LLED, 4. Not gathered, Milton, 


Hooker. 
Dryden, 


UND 
UNCU'LPABLE, a. Not dann | 
ers 


UNCU!'LTIVATED.. a. [incultus, Latin. 
1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 
Le 


2. Not infiructed ; -not civilized. Roſcom. 


UNCU*MBERED, 2. Not burtkhened; not 


embarraſſed. Dryden. 
UNCU/RRABLE. a. That cannot be curbed, 
or checked. Shakeſpeare, 
UNCU'RBED. a. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 
Ibateſpeare, 

To UNCU RL. v. 4. To looſe from ring - 
lets, or convolutions. Drydes. 
To UNCU RL. v. 2. To fall from ag ring- 


lets, Shakeſpeare, 


.UNCU'/RRENT. a. Not current; not paſs- 
ing in common payment. Shakeſpeart. 
To UNCU'RSE, v. a. To free from any 
execration, - Shakeſpeare, 
UNCU*T. 2. Not cut. aller, 
To UNDA'M. v. a, To open; to free 
from the reſtraint of mounes. D 
UNDA'MAGED., 4. Not made worſe ; not 
impaired. Philips. 


 UNDA/UNTED. 4. Unſubdued 81 fear 3 ror 


not depreſſed. r 
UNDA'UNTEDLY. ad. Boldly ; intrepid- 


ly; without fear. South, 
UNDA'ZZLED. a. Not dimmed, or con- 
fuſed by ſplendour, Boyle. 
To UNDE/AF. v. a. To free from deafneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNDEBA'UCHED, «a. - Net corrupted by 
debauchery.” Dryden, 


UNDE/CAGON, . [from undecim, Lac and 


y=ria, Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or 


ſides. 


UNDECA*'YING. a. Not ſuffering diminu- 


Blackmore, 


tion or declenſion. 
UNDECAY/YED. a, Not liable to be dimi- 
niſhed. | Pepe. 
To UNDECETIVE. . a. To ſet free from 


the influence of a fallacy, Roſcommon. 
UNDECE/IVABLE. a. Not liable to de- 
ceive, Holder. 
UNDECE/IVED. 4. Not cheated ; notwim- 
oſed on. Dryden. 
UNDECUVDED. 2. Not determined; not 
ſettled, - Roſcommon, 
To DECK. v. a, To deprive of orna- 
ments, Shakeſpeare. 


UNDE'CKED. 4. Not adorned ; not em- 
belliſhed. Milton. 
UNDECTSIVE. 4. Not deciſive; not con- 
clufive. Glanville, 
UNDECLINED. #. 
1. Not grammatically varied by termination, 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the 


right way. | Sandys. 
UNDE'DICATED. a, 
1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not inſcribed to 2 e =D. 
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UND | 
UNDEE DED. 4. Not ſignalized by action. 


a e ert are. 
UNDEF A/CED. a. Not deprived of its 


not disfigured. Granville 
UNDEFE'ASIBLE. 4. Not ee not 
to be vacated or annulled. 
UNDEFYLED. a. Not polluted; not viti- 
ated ; not corrupted. Wiſdom, Milt. Dryd. 
UNDEFUNED. 2. Not circumſcribed, or 
explained by a definition. Locke. 
UNDEFINABLE. @. Not to be marked 
out, or circumſcribed by a definition, 


Locke. 
UNDEFO'R MED. a. Not deformed ; not 
disfigured. Pope. 


UNDEFI'ED. 3. Not ſet at defiance ; not 
challenged. Spenſer. Dryden. 
UNDELVBERATED. 4. Not carefully con- 


ſidered. Clarendon, 
UNDELVGHTED. #2. Not pleafed ; not 
touched with pleaſure. Milton. 
UNDELYGHTEFUL. &@. Not giving plea- 
ſore. kn . 

UNDEMO'LISHED. 2. Not razed; 
thrown down, Phils: $. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. 3. Not capable of 
fuller evidence. Hooker, 
UNDENT ABLE. 2. Such as cannot be 
gainſaid. Sidney. 
UNDENYABLY. ad. So plainly as to ad- 
mit no contradiction. Brown, 

UNDEPLO*RED. &. Not lamented. 
Dryden. 

UNDEPRA'VED. g. Not corrupted, 
Glanville, 


UNDEPRYVED, 3. Not diveſted by autho- 


rity ; not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion. 


UNDER. prepofition. [undar, Gothick ; 
un den, Saxon; onder, Dutch. } 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. Dryden. 
2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. 
3. Beneath, ſq as to be covered or hid- 
den. Bacon. Burnet. Dryden, Locke. 
4. Below in place; not above. 
Sidney, Bacon. 
5. In a leſs degree than. Hooker, Dryden. 
6. For leſs than. Ray. 
7. Leſs than; below. South. Collier. 
8. By the ſhow of, Shakeſpeare, Baker. 
9. With lefs than. Storff. 


10. In the ftate of inferiority to: noting 


rank or order of precedence. Addi ſor. 
Ix. In a ſtate of being loaded with, Shakeſ. 


12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjec- 


tion to. Tilioſſon. Locke. Collier. Addiſon. 
23. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
overborn, * Pape. 
74. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 
by. Hooker, South. Locke, 
15. In a ſtate of vepreflion, or dejection 
by. are. 


Shake; 
15, In the fate of bearing. 1 


Denbam. 


UND 
17. In the ſtate of, 
18. Not having reached or Ae 5 


noting time. Spenſer. 

19. Repreſented by. Addiſon, 

20. In a ſtate of protection. Collien 
21. With reſpect to. Felton. 
22. Atteſted by. | Locke. 


23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 
Burnet, Locle. Addiſen. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination, 


© Locke, 
25. In a ſtate of relation that claims pro- 
tection. 
U'NDER. ad. | 89 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjeQion, | 2 Chron, 


2. Leſs: oppoſed to over or more, Addil. 
3. It has a fignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; inferiour; ſubject; ſubox- 
dinate. Shakeſdeare. 
UNDER A/CTION. . Subordinate ac- 
tion; action not eſſential to the main 


ſtory. Dryden. 
To UNDER BEAR. v. a. [under and bear.] 
1. To ſupport; to endure.  Shakeſp, 


2. To line; to guard. Shakeſpeare, 
UNDERBEA'RER. ſ. [under and bearer] 
In funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight 
of the body, diſtinct from thoſe who are 
bearers of ceremony. 
To UNDERBID. v. a. [under and bid.] 
To offer for any thing leſs than its worth. 
UNDERCLE'RK. ſ. [under and clerk.] A 
clerk ſubordinate to the principal clerk: 
Swift, 


To UNDERDO'. v. . [under and do.] 


1. To act below one's abilities. 
Ben. Jobnſau. 
2. To do leſs than is requiſite. Grew, 
UNDERFA'CTION. ſ. { under and fa#ton.] 
Subordinate faction; ſubdiviſion of a fac- 
tion. * of Piety, 
UNDERFE'LLOW. ſ. [under and fellow.] 
A mean man; a ſorry wretch, Sidn 77 
UNDERFILLING. ſ. [under and ill.] 
Lower part of an Ae Witten. 
To UNDERFO'NG. wv. 4. wo and pan- 
zan, Saxon.] To take in hand, Spenſer. 
To UNDERFU'RNISH, v. 4. [under and 
Furniſh. ] To ſupply with leſs than enough, 


Collier. 
To UNDERGVRD. v. a. [under and gird.] 
To bind round the bottom. Alt.. 


To UND ERGO, v, a. [under and go.] 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain; ts endure evi 
Dryden, 
2. To ſupport z to hazard. Not in — 
Shakeſpeare, Dame!, 
2. To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to poſ- 
ſeſs. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſuſtain ; to endure without fainting. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To paſs through. Burnet. ee 
6, To be ſubject to. Sbateſpeari. 


UNDER» 


UND 


UNDERGRO'UND., ſ. [under and ground. }] 
Subterraneous ſpace. Milton. 

UNDERCRO'WTH. ſ. [under and groewth, ] 
That which grows under the tall wood. 


Milton, 


EUNDERHA'ND. 2d. [under and hand.] 
1. By means not apparent; ſecretly. 
| Hooker, 
2. Clandeftinely ; with fraudulent ſecrecy. 
Sidney. Hudibras. Dryden. Swift. Addiſ. 
UNDER HA'NB. a. Seeret; clandeſtine ; ſly. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſen. 
UNDERLA'BOURER, ſ. [under and /abour- 
er.] A ſubordinate workman, Wilkins. 
UNDERVIVED. 4. | from derived. ] Not bor- 
rowed. Locke, 
To UNDERLA'Y. v. 4. [under and lay. ] 
To ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 


UNDERLE/AF. . [under and leaf.] A ſpe- 


cies of apple. artimer. 
To UNDERLINE. v. a, [under and line.] 

To mark with lines below the words. 

Motton. 
UNDERLING. ſ. [from under. ] An inferiour 
agent; a ſorry mean fellow. | 

; Sidney. Spenſer. Pope. 
To UNDERMINE, . a. Tanger and mine.] 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that 
it may {all or be blown up; to ſap. 

„ Denham. Pope. 
2, To excavate under. 2 
3. To injure by clandeſtine means. 

| Dryden. Locke. 


UNDERMUNER. f. [from undermine. ] 


1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the 


ſupports, Bacon. 

2, A clandeſtine enemy. South, 
UNDERMOST. a. 

1. Loweſt in place. Boyle. 


2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition. Atterbury. 


UNDERNE'ATH. ad. {Compounded from 


under and neath.] In the lower place; be- 
low ; under ; beneath, Addiſon. 
UNDERNE'ATH. prep. Under. | 
| Ben. Jobnſon. Sandys. 
UNDERO'FFICER. ſ. [under and officer. ] 
An inferiour officer ; one in ſubordinate 


authority, & | Apliffe. 
To UNDERPIN. v. 43. [under and pin.] 


To prop; to ſupport. Hale. 


UNDEROGATORY. 2. Not derogatory. 
Boyle. 


UNDERPART. ſ. [under and part.] Sub- 
ordinate, or enefſential part. Dryden. 
UNDERPE'TTICOAT. f. [under and petti- 


coar. ] The petticoat worn next the body, 
5 


UNDERPLOT. /, [under and plat. 
7. A ſeries of events proceeding col 
with the main ſtory of a play, and ſubſer- 


vient to it, Dryden. 
35 A clandeſtine ſcheme, | Addiſon. 


aterally 
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To UNDERPRAVISE. v. a. [under aud 
praiſe.] To praiſe below deſert, 

To UNDERPRVZE. v. a. | under and prize;} 
To value at leſs than the worth, Shakeſp. 

To UNDERPROP. wv. 4. [under and prop. 
To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. Bacon, Fenton. 


' UNDERPROPO*RTIONED. 2. {under and 


preportion, | Having too little proportion. 
; Collier. 
UNDERPU'LLER, ſ. [under and puller. 
Inferiour or ſubordinate puller. Collier. 
To UNDERRA'TE. v. 4. f under and rate.] 
To rate too low. 
UNDERRA”TE. ſ. [from the verb.] A 
price leſs than is uſual. Dryden. 
To UNDERSA'Y. v. . [under and ſay. ] 
To ſay by way of derogation. Spenſer. 
UNDERSE'CRETARY. /. [under and ſe- 
cretary. ] An inferiour or ſubordinate ſecre- 
tary. Bacon. 
To UNDERSE'LL. v. a. [under and ſell.] 
To defeat, by ſelling for leſs ; to ſell cheaper 
than another. Child. 
UNDERSE'RVANT. /. [under and ſervant. ] 
A ſervant of the lower claſs. Grew. 
To U'NDERSET. v. a. [under and ſet.] To 
prop; to ſupport. Bacon. 
UNDERSE'T'TER. /. [from underſet.] Prop; 
deſtal; ſupport. 1 Kings. 
UNDERSE'T TING. f. [from underſer.] 
Lower part ; pedeſtal, Morton. 
ND ER SHE! RIFF. /. [under and Berit] 
The deputy of the ſheriff, Cleaveland. 
UNDERSHE'RIFFRY. Ff. [from underfhe- 
ri F.] The buſineſs or office of an under - 
ſheriff, | Bacon. 
UNDERSHOOT, art. a. [under and 


' ſpot, |] Moved by water paſſing under it. 


| Carew. 
UNDERSO'NG. /. | under and ſong. ] Chorus; 
burthen of a ſong. Spenſer, Dryden, 
To UNDERSTA'ND. v. a. preterite ander- 
food. ſ[unoenrrantan, Saxon. 
1. To comprehend fully; to have know- 


ledge of. Dryden. 
2. To conceive, SBcillinꝑ fleet. 
To UNDERSTA*ND. v. n, « 


1. To have uſe of the intellectual faculties ; 
to be an intelligent or conſcious being. 

| Chronicles, 

2. To be informed. Nebemiab. B. Johnſon. 

UNDERSTA'NDING, /. ¶ from andenſtand.] 

1. Intellectual powers; faculties of the 

mind, eſpecially thaſe of knowledge and 

judgment, Davies. 

2. Skill. Sæoiſt. 

3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 

g Clarendan., 

UNDERSTA'*NDING. a, Knowing; ſKil- 

ful. Addi ſon. 

UNDERSTA'NDINGLY, ad. [from under- 

Hand.] With knowledge. Milton, 

| UNDER» 


eng = " 


UND 


QO'D. pret. and part. paſſive of 
underfland. 
'UNDERSTRA'*PPER. ſ. [under and frap. ] 
A petty fellow; an interiour agent, 

| Sroift. 


To UNDERTA'KE. . 4. preterite ander- 
zoak 3 part. paſſ. andertuben. { underfanges, 
Germas. ] | 


3. To attempt; to engage in. Roſcommon. 
2. To aſſume a character, Shateſpecre. 
3. To engage with; to attack. Shateſp, 
4. To have the charge of, Sbateſpeart. 
To UNDERTA'KE., v. . 
1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. 
Milton. 
2. To venture; to hazard. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To promiſe; to ſtand bound to ſome 
condition. Waedwarg. 
UNDER TA'KEN. part. paſſive of under- 
take. | 
 UNDERTA'KER. /. from undertake, } 
1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Clarendon. 
2. One who engages to build for another at 
a certain price. Swift, 
3- One who manages funerals. 
UNDERTA'KING, . {from underrasz, ] 
Attempt ; enterprize; engagement, 
oY "- - Roleigh. Temple. 
UNDER TE'NANT. ſ. A ſecondary tenant ; 
one who holds from him that holds from 
the owner, Davies. 
UNDERTOO'K., part. paſſive of undertake. 
| UNDERVALUA'TION. /. [under and wa- 
las.] Rate not equal to the worth. Motton. 


To UNDER VALUE. V. ts [ under and Va- . 


1. To rate low; to eſteem lightly ; to treat 
as of little worth, Atterbury. 
2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation; 


do deſpiſe. D . Aadi ſon. 
UNDERVA'LUE. F, [from the verb.] Low 
rate; vile price. Ti . 
UNDERVA'LUER. /. [from undervalue.] 
One who efteems lightly. Mallon. 


UNDERWE'NT. preterite of 
U"NDERWOOD. ſ. [under and wweed. ] The 
low trees that grow among the timber. 

. Mortimer, 
- U'"NDERWORK, /. [under and wvork.] Sub- 
ordinate buſineſs ; petry affairs. Addiſon, 
To UNDERWO'RK. . 4. preterite under- 
worked, or underwrought; participle paſſ. 
underevorked, or underwroug bt. 
1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. 
* | ö Shakeſpeare. 
2. To labour leſs than enough. Dryden. 
UNDERWO'RK MAN. /. | under and wwork- 
man.] An inferiour or ſubordinate labourer. 
| Swift. 
To UNDERWRYTE. v. 4. [under and 
_ Write] To write under ſomething elle. 
n Sidney. Sander ſen, 


UND 
UNDERW RITTER. 3. f. from wnderwrite.] 
An inſurer; fo called from writing his 
name under the conditions, 
UNDESCRIBED. a, Not deſcribed, 
| Hocker. Collier. 
UNDESCRI'ED, a. Not ſeen; unſeen; un- 
diſcovered, | 
UNDESE'RVED. 3. 
1. Not merited; or obtained by merit. 
: Sidney, 
2. Not incurred by fault. Addijon, 
UNDESE RVEDLY. ad. [from undeſerved.] 
Without deſert, whether of good or ill. 
Hooker, Dryden. 
UNDESE*RVER, /. One of no merit. 
_ Shakeſpeare, 
UNDESE'RVING. 3. 1 
1. Not having merit; not having any 
worth. Addiſon. Atterbury, 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage 


or hurt. Sidney. Pope, 
UNDESI'GNED, @. Not intended; not 
purpoſed. South, Blackmore, 


. UNBESI'GNING. @. 
1, Not acting with any ſet purpoſe, 
Blackmore, 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes; 
ſincere. South, 
UNDESFRABLE, as Not to be wiſhed; 
not pleaſing. Million. 
UNDESTRED, a. Not wiſhed ; not ſolicited. 


Dryden. 
. UNDESI RING. a. Negligent ; not willing. 


Dryden. 
UNDESTRO'YABLE. 2. Indeſtructible; 
not ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Boyle, 
UNDESTRO'YED 2. Not deſtroyed. 

Lock, 

UNDETE*RMINABLE, «a. Impoſſible to 

be decided. N otton. 
UNDETE"RMINATE. 3. 

1. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent. 

Soutb. 

2. Not fixed. More. 


UNDETE'RMINATENESS. } FS. from un- 
UNDETERMINA'TION. J determinate.] 
1. Uncertainty ; indecifion. Hake, 
2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invin- 
cibly directed. | More, 
UNDETERMINED. 2. 
1. Unſettled ; undecided. Locke. Milton, 
2. Not limited ; not regulated, Hale, 
UNDEVG”'TED. 2. Not devoted. Clarendon. 


 UNDIA*PHANOUS. 4. Not pellucid ; not 


tranſparent. Boyle, 
UNDID. The preterite of ande. Roſcommon, 
UNDIGE'STED. 2. Not concotted, 
h | Denham. 
UNDUVGHT. Preterite pat of. Spenſer, 
UNDYNTED. 2. Not impreſſed by a blow. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
UNDIMI'NISHED, 2. Not _—— 25 
leſlenec King Charles, Addiſon. 
Ine e 
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UNE 


UNDIPPED. 3. [un and dip.] Not dipped ; 


not plunged. Dryden. 


UNDIRE'CTED, a, Not directed. 
Spenſer. Blactmore. 
UNDISCE'RNED. 3. Nat obſerved ; not 
diſcovered ; not deſcried. Brown. Dryden. 
UNDISCE/RNEDLY. ad. So as to be un- 
diſcovered, Boyle, 
UNDISCE'RNIBLE. 2. Not to be diſcern- 
ed; inviſible, Shakeſp. Rogers. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLY. a. Inviſfibly ; 3 imper- 
ceptibly. South, 


UNDISCE'RNING. a, Injudicious; inca- 


pable of making due diſtinction. | 
Donne. Clarendon, 
UNDVSCIPLINED. #4. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 
Taylor. 
2. Untaught; uninſttucted. X. Charles. 
UNDISCOYVERABLE. a. Not to be found 


Rogers. 
UNDISCO'VERED. 4. Not ſeen ; not de- 
| fſcried, Sidney. Dryden. 
| UNDISCREE'T. 2. Not wiſe 3 imprudent. 
Eccluſ. 
| UNDISGUT'SED, a. Open; article; plam. 
Dryden. Rogers. 
UNDISHO*NOURED, 4. Not diſhonoured, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNE'ASINESS. ſ. Trouble; perplexity ; - 
Rate of diſquiet. Ropers, 
UNEASY. a. 


1. Painful; giving diſturbance, Tay lar. 
2. Diſturbed ; not at eaſe, _ 

Tillotſon. Ropers. 

3. Conſtraining; cramping, Roſcommon, 
4. Not unconſtrained ; not diſengaged. 

Locke, 

5. Peeviſh ; difficult to pleaſe, Addiſon, 

6. Difficult ; out of uſe, Sbateſp. Boyle, 

UNEA'TEN, _ Not devoured, Clarendon. 

UNE'ATH, ad, [from cath, eaS, Saxon; 


eaſy, 
I, . eaſily. Shakeſpeare, 
2, It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame 
as beneath. 
UNE/DIFYING. 4. Not improving in good 
life, Atterbury, 
UNELE'CTED. a. Not choſen, Shakeſp. 
UNE'LIGIBLE, a, Not worthy to be choſen, 
Rogers. 
UNEMPLO'YED. 2. 
1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 
Milton. Locle. 


2. Not engaged in any particular work. 
Dryden. 
UNE'MPTIABLE, 2 Not to be emptied ; 
inexhauſtible. | ag 
UNENDO'WED. a, Not inveſted ; not 
graced, , Clarendon. 
UNENGA'GED, 4. Not engaged; ; not ap- 
bropriated. Swifts 


UNE 


UNEN JO'YED. 4. Not obtained; not poſ- 


ſeſſed. Dryden. 
UNENJO'YING, 4. Not uſing; having no 
fruition. Creech, 
UNENLI'GHTENED, 2. Not illuminated. 
5 Aterbury. 
UNENLA'RGED. a, Not enlarged ; nar- 
row; contrafted, - Watts. 
UNENSLA'*VED, @a. Free; not enthralled. 
Auadiſon. 
UNENTERTA'INING, a, Giving no de- 
light; giving no entertainment. Pope, 
UNE'NVIED. a. Exempt ftom envy. 
Bacon. 
UNE'QUABLE., 2. Different from itſelf ;, 
diverſe, Bentley, 


_ UNE*'QUAL. 2. 8 Latin, ] 


7. Not even. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2, Not equal; inferiour, 
Mon. Arburbnor. 
3. Partial; not beftowing on both the. 
ſame advantages, Denhanr, 
4. Diſproportionate; ill matched. 
Milton. p e. 
5. Not regular; not uniform, 
UNEQUALABLE. a, Not to be equalled ; 
not to be paralleled, : Boyle, 
UNE'QU ALLED. a. Unparallelled ; unri- 
valled in excellence, Boyle. Ro ſeonion. 
UNE'QUALLY, ad. In different degrees; 
in diſproportion one to the other, 
UNE'QUALNESS. J. Ineguality; ftate of 
— unequal. 
UNE/QUITABLE; 4. Not impartial; not 
juſt. Decay of Piep. 
UNEQU I'VOCAL, a. Not equivocal. 
Brotun 
UNE RRABLENESS. . Incapacity of er- 
rour. Decay o Piety. 
UNE” RRING. a, [inerrans, Latin, 
1. Committing no miſtake, Rogers. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. Denbam. 
UNE RRINGLV. ad. Without miſtake. 
_ Glanville, 
UNESCHE'WABLE. 4, Inevitable; una- 
voidable ; not to be eſcaped. Carte. 
UNESPIED. 4. Not ſeen ; undiſcovered ; 
undeſcried, " Hooker, Dilton. 
UNESSE/NTIAL. 4. 
1. Not being of the laſt eu not 


conſtituting eſſence. Addi ſon. 
2. Void of real being. Milton. 
dnnn 4. Not eſtabliſhed. 
Brown, 
UNE'VEN. a. 


I, Not even; not 1 01. 27 
Shakeſpea#e, EKnelles. 


2. Not ſaiting each other; not equal. 


 Peachatl, 


2. Saule not lovely inequali of ſurface. 
« Newton. 


2. Tus- 
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| UNE 
2. Turbulente; changeable ſtate. Hale. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs. Bur net. 


UNE'VITABLE. 4. [inevitabilis, Lat.] In- 


evitable; not to be eſcaped. Sidney. 
UNEXA'CTED, a. Not exacted; not taken 
by force. Dryden. 


UNEXA'MINED. a, Not enquired; not 


tried; not diſcuſſed. Ben, Fobnſon. 
UNEXA”MPLED. 2. Net known by any 
precedent or example. 
Raleigh. Boyle. Denham. Ph:/ips, 
UNEXCE/PTIONABLE. 2. Not liable to 


any objection. Atterbury. 
UNEXCO'GITABLE, a. Not to be found 
out. Raleigh, 
NE XECUTED. 2. Not performed; not 
done. S bakeſpeare, 


UNEXCT'SED. 2. Not fubject to the pay- 
ment of exciſe. 

UNEXEMPLIFIED. 2. Not made known 
by inftance or example. Haeyle. South. 
UNEXERCT' SED. a. Not practiſed; not 
experienced.. Dryden. Locke, 
UNEXE MPT. 2. Not free by peculiar pri- 
vilege. Nilton. 
UNEXHA'USTED. a. . [inexbauftus, Latin, ] 

Not ſpent ; not rained to the bottom. 
Addiſon. 

UNEXPA'NDED. 4. Not ſpread out. 
Blackmore, 
UNEXPE'CTED. a. Not thought on; ſud- 

den; not provided againſt. 

Hosler. Milton, Denbam. Dryd. Swift, 
VPNEXPE'CTEDLY, ad. Suddenly; at a 
time unthought of, Milton. Hate. 
UNEXPE*CTEDNESS. ſ. Suddenneſs; un- 


thought of time or manner. Main. 


UNEXPE'RIENCED.-a. Not verſed; not 
_. acquainted by trial or practice. 


Milton. Wilkins. | 


VNEXPETDIENT. a. Inconvenient; not 
U Milton. - 
UNEXPERT. a, | :nexpertus, Lat.] Want- 
ing ſkill or knowledge, 7 Prior. 
UNEXPLO'RED. 4. | N 
1. Not ſearched out. | Pete 
2. Not tried; not known, Dyck 
UNEXPO'SED. a. Not laid open to cenſure. 
Matis. 
UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. a 4. Ineſfable; ; not to 
be uttered. | Tiliotſon. 


UNEXPRE'SSIVE. a. 
1. Not having the power of uttering or 
, expreſſing, 
"Is Inexpreſſive; ; unutterable; incffable. 
Sbateſeare. Milton. 
UNEXTE'NDED. a. Occupying no aſſign- 
able ſpace; having no dimenſions. Loc be. 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE. a. [inextirguible, 
1 Unquenchable; not to be put 
ö Milton. Bentley. 
ONEXTINGUISHED 6. [imoirfus, 
Latin.) 


7. Not quenched; not put out. Tyrtieten. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. Dey den. 


UNFA”DED. a. Not withered, Dryden. 
UNFA'DING. Not liable to wither. 


Pepe. 

UNFAILING. 2. Certain; not miſſing. 
South. 
UNFA'IR. 4. Diſingenuous; ſubdolous; 
not honeſt. : Sift, 


UNFA'ITHFUL. 4. 

1. Perfidious ; treacherous, 

Shakeſpeare. Pepe 
2. Impious; infadel, Milton, 

UNFAITHFULLY, ad. Treacheroully ; 


perfidiou!) Bacon, 
UNFA/ITHFULNESS. . Treachery ; per- 
fidiouſneſs. Tol.. 
UNFA*'LLOWED. 2. Not fallowed. 
; : Philips, 
UNFAMLILIAR. a. Unaccuſtomed z ſuch 
as is not common. Hooker, 


NFA SHIONABLE. a. Not modiſh; not 
according to the reigning cuſtom. Wat, 
UNFA*SHIONABLENESS., ſ. Deviation 


from the mode. Locks, 
UNFA'SHIONED. #4. © £7 f 

1. Not modified by art. Dryden. 

2. Having no regular form. Du des. 


f 8 ad. [from onfoſhor 
I, Not according to the faſhion. 

2. Unartfully. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNFA'STEN, v.. 4. To looſe ; to un- 
fix. Sidney 
UNFA'THERED, 4. Fatherleſs; ee 

no father. . Shakeſpeare, 
UNFA"THOMABLE. 4. | 
1. Not to be ſounded by a line. Aadiſu. 
2. That of which the end or extent can- 


not be found. Bentley, 
UNFA"THOMABLY. ed. So as not to be 
ſounded. Thomſon, 
UNFA'THOMED, a. Not to be ſounded, 
f Dryden, 
UNFATI'GUED. 2. Uawearied; untired, 
|; Phil: 85 
UNFA'VOURABLY. ad. 


1. Unkindly; unpropitiouſly. 
2. So as not to countenance or ſupport. 
Glanville, 
UNFEA*RED. 4. 
1. Not affrighted; intrepid; not terrified, 
; Ben. Jebuſen. 
2. Not dreaded; not regarded with ter- 
rour. 
UNFEA'SIBLE. 2. Imprafticable. 
UNFEA'THERED. @. Implumous ; naked 


of feathers. Dryden. 
UNFE'ATURED. a. Deformed ; wanting 
regularity of features. Dryden, 


UNFE'D. a. Not ſupplied with food. 


Roſcomm#t 


D. 
UNF 


UNFEE'D, 3. Unpaid, E. 


tr, 


To UNFO'LD. 2, 2. 


UN FEELING. a. Inſenſible; void of men- 
tal ſenſibility, Shakeſpeare. Pepe. 
UNFEIGNED. 3. Not counterfeited; not 


hypocritical ; real; ſincere. 
Milter. Spratt. 


 UNFF/IGNEDLY. ad. Really; fincerely ; 


without hypocriſy, Common Prayer, 
UNF ELT. a. Not felt; not perceived. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
UNFE/NCED, ” ARE 
1. Naked of fortification. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 


UNFERME'N TED. a. Not fermentend, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Arbuthnot. 
UNFE'RTILE. a, Not fruitful ; not pro- 
« lifick. : Decay of Piety. 


To UNFE/TTER. V. a, To unchain; to 
free from ſhackles. 
Dryden. Addiſon. Thomſon, 
UNFVGURED. a. Repreſenting no animal 
form, Motton. 
UNFTLLED. a. Not filled; not ſupplied. 
Taylor. Boyle. Addiſon, 
UNFI'RM. a. 
1. Weak ; feeble, 
2. Not ſtable. 
UNFI'LIAL. 2. Unſuitable to a ſon, 
Shakeſpeare. Boyle, 
UNFI'NISHED. 4. Incomplete ; not brought 
to an end; not brought to perfection; 
imperfect; wanting the laſt hand, 
Milton, Swift. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden. 


UNFIT. a. | 
1. Improper ; 8 Hooker, 
. Unqualified, Watts, 


To UNFI' T. v. a. To diſqualify. 
Government of the Tongue, 
UNFUTTING. a, Not proper. Camden, 
UNFPTLY. ad. "= properly ; not ſuit- 
ably, Hooker. 
UNFTTNESS. f. | 
1. Want of qualifications, 
2. Want of propriety, 
To UNEVX, v. a. 
1. To looſen ; to make leſs faſt, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 


Hooker, 


2. To make fluid. 
UNFFYXED. a. 
1. Wandering ; erratick ; inconſtant ; va- 
grant. Dryden. 
2. Not determined. Dryden. 
UNFLE'DGED. a. That has not ws the 
full furniture of feathers 3 3 young. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNFLE'SHED, a. Not fleſhed ; not ſea- 


ſoned to blood. Coley. 
UNFO'ILED. a2. Unſubdued ; not put to 
the worſt, Temple. 


1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. Milton, 
2. To tell; to declare. Shakeſp. Roſcom. 
3. To diſcover; ; to reveal, 


Shakeſpeare. Newton, 


 UNFO'RTUNATELY. 


NF 


4. To diſplay; to ſet to view. Burnet, 
UNFO'LDING. a. Directing to unfold. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
To UNFOO L. v. a. To reſtore from folly, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNFORBID. a. Not prohibited. 
UNFORBCDDEN. Norris. 
UNFORBIDDENNESS, ſ. The ſtate of 
being unforbidden. Boyle. 
UNFO'RCED. a. 
1. Not compelled ; not conſtrained, 
Dryden, 
2. Not impelled, Donne. 
3. Not feigned, Hayward. 
4. Not violent. Denham. 
. Not contrary to eaſe, Dryden. 
UNO- RCIBLE, a. Wanting ſtrength. 
Hooker. 
UNFORBO'DING. a. Giving no omens. 
Pope. 
UNFOREKNO'WN. a, Not foreſeen by 
preſcience. Milton. 
UNFORESKINED, a. Circumeiſed. | 
Milton. 
UNFORESEE'N, a. Not known before it 
happened. Dryden, 
UNFORFET'TED. a. Not forfeited. 
Rogers. 
UNFORGO'TT EN. a, Not loft to memory. 
Kuolles. 
UNFORGUVING, a. Relentleſs; impla- 
cable. Dryden. 
' UNFO'RMED, a. Not modified into regu- 
lar ſhape, Spectator. 
UNFORSA'KEN. a, Not deſerted, 
Hammond. 


UNFORTIFIED. a. 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. 


Pope. 

2. Not ſtrengthened; infirm; weak; 
feeble. Shakeſpeare. 
Collier, 


3- Wanting ſecurities. 
UNFO'RTUNATE. a. Not ſucceſsful ; 
unproſperous; wanting luck. 
Hooker, Raleigh. Taylor. 
ad, Unbappily; 
withour good luck, Sidney. Wilkins. 
UNFO'RTUNATENESS. ſ. [from unfor- 
tunate.] TI] luck. Sidney. 


UNFO'UGHT, a4. [un and fought, ) Not 


fought, Knolles. 
UNFOU'LED, a. Unpolluted ; uncorrupted; 
not ſoiled. More. 
UNFOU'ND. a. Not found; not met with. 
Dryden. 

UNFRA'MABLE, 3. Not to be moulded, 
Hooker, 
UNFRA'MED., a. Not formed; not faſhi- 
oned, Dryden. 
UNFRE'QUENT. 4. Uncommon; not 
happening often. Breaon, 


To UNFREQUE'NT, v. 3. To leave; to 
ceaſe to frequent, _ Philips, 
UNFRE- 
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UNG 
UNFREQUE'NTED. a. Rarely viſited 
rarely entered, Roſcommon, 
UNFRE'QUENTLY. 3. Not commonly. 
Brown, 
UNFRIE'NDED. a, Wanting friends; un- 


countenanced, Slateſpeare. 
UNFRIE'NDLINESS. /. {from unfriendly.) 


Want of kindneſs ; want of favour, Boy/e. 


UNFRIE/NDLY. J. Not benevolent ; not 


kind, Rogers, 
UNFRO'ZEN. a. Not coogealed to ice. 
' Boyle. 
UNFRUT'TFUL. a. 
Js Not prolifick. Pepe. 
. Not fructiferous. Waller, 
4s Not fertile, Mortimer. 
4. Not producing good 8 
UNFULFT'LLED. a. Not fulfilled, Milton. 


To UNFU'RL. v. a. To expand; to un- 
fold ; to open. Addiſon, Prior. 
To UNFURNISH. v. a 
I. To deprive ; to ſtrip; to diveſt. Shak. 
2. To leave naked. Shakeſpeare, 
UNFU*RNISHED. a. _. | 
1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or 


decorated with ornaments. Locke. 
2. Unſupplied. 
UNGA'IiN. a. [un ent, Sax. ] Awk- 
UNGA'INLY. I ward; uncouth. Swift, 
UNGA'LLED. @. Unhurt ; unwounded. 
' Shakeſpeare, 
UNGA*RTERED. 2. Being without gar- 
ters, Shakeſpeare. 
UNGA”THERED. 2. Not cropped ; not 
picked, Dryden, 


UNGE'NERATED. a. Unbegotten ; hav- 
ing no beginning. Raleigh. 
UNGE'NERATIVE. oa. Begetting no- 
thing. Shakeſpeare. 
UNGE/NEROUS. a. | 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
Pope, 
2. Ignominious. ä Addiſon, 
UNGE'NIAL. a. Not kind or favourable 


to nature. Sæuiſt. 
UNGE'NTLE. 8. Harſh; rude ; rugged, 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNGE'NTLEMANLY. 4. Jiliberal ; not 


becoming a gentjeman. Clarendon. 


UNGE'NTLENESS, 


1. Harſhneſs rudeneſs ; ; ſeverity. Tuffr., 
2. Unkindneſs; incivility, Shakeſp. 
UNGE'NTLY. ad. Harthly ; rudely, 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNGEOME”TRICAL. a. Not agreeable to 
the laws of geometry. » Cbeyne. 
UNGULDED. a. Not overlaid with gold. 


Dryden. 


To UNGPRD. v. a. To looſe any thing 
bound with a girdle, Genefis, 
UNGVRT. a. Looſely dreſſed. V aller. 
UNGLO'RIFIED. a. Not honoured; not 
exaited with praiſe and adoration, [Jokers 


UNG 


UNGLO'/VED. 4. Having the hand naked, 


Bacon. 

UNGT'VING. a, Not bringing gifts. 
| Dryden, 
To UNGLUFE. v. a, To looſe any thing ce- 
mented. Harvey. 
To UNGO D. v. a, To diveſt of divinity, 
Dorne. 


UNGO'DLILY, 5 Impiouſly; wickedly. 
Cvvernment of the Tongue. 
UNGO'DLINESS., ſ. Impiety; wicked- 


neſs; neglect of God. Tillosſon. 
UNGODL V. as 

1. Wicked; negligent of God and his 

laws. Rogers, 

2. Polluted by wickedneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


UNGO'RED. a. Unwounded 3 ; unhurt, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNGO'RGED., a. Not filled; not ſated. 
Dryden. Smith. 
UNGO'VERNABLE. a. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained, 
Clanville. 
2. Licentious ; wild; unbridled, 
Atterbury. 
UNGO'VERNED, #4. | 
1. Being without government. Sbaleſp. 
2. Not regulated; unbridled; licentious. 
Milton. Dryden, 
UNGO'T. 2. 
1. Not gained; not acquired. 
2. Not devatien, Shakeſpeare. Waller, 
UNGR A'CEFUL, 2. Wanting elegance; 
wanting beauty. Locke, Addiſon. 
UNGR A*CEFULNESS, /. Inelegance; 
au kwardneſs. Locke. 
UNGRECIOUS. a. 
1. Wicked ; odious ; hateful, Spenſer, 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. Dryden, 
3- Unacceptable ; not favoured, 
Clarendon, 
UNGRA'NTED, a. Not given; not yield- 
ed; not beſtowed. Dryden. 
EU. a, : 

. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
Erbes South, 
2. Making no returns for culture, Dryden, 

Unpleaſing. Clarendon, Atterbury. 

UNGRA 'TEFULLY, ad. 
1. With ingratitude. 
2. Unacceptably ; unpleaſing, 
UNORATEFULNESS. 7 
. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 


Sidrey. 


Granville. 


2. Unacceptableneſs. 
UNGRA/VELY. ad. Without ſeriouſneſs, 


| ogy” aA 
UNGROU'/NDED. a. Having no founda- 


tion. Locke. 
UNGRU'DGINGLY, ad. Without ill will; 

willingly ;z heartily ; cheerfully, Donne. 
UNGUA RED. 4. ee 3 negligent. 


Prior. 


UN- 


UNH 


UNHA*NDSOME. a. 
1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful, 
2, Illiberal; diſingenuous. 
UNHA'*NDY. a. Awkward ; not dexter- 
ous. 
 UNHA*PPY. a, Wretched ; miſerable ; 
unfortunate ; calamitous; diſtreſſed, 


| | Milton. 
UNHA*RMED. a, Unhurt; not injured. 
Locke. 

UNHA'RMFUL., a, Innoxious ; innocent, 


Dryden. 
UNHAR M©O'NIOUS, a, | 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 


| Milton. 

2. Unmuſical; ill ſounding, Sæuiſt. 
To UNHA'*'RNESS. v. a. 

1. To looſe from the traces. Dryden, 


2. To diſarm ; to diveſt of armour, 
UNHA*ZARDED. 2. Not adventured ; 


not put in danger, Milton. 
UNHA*”TCHED. a. | 

1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 

2, Not bronght to light, Shakeſpeare. 


UNHEA'LTHFUL, 2. Morbid; unwhole- 


ſome, Graunt, 
UNHEA*LTHY, a. Sickly ; wanting health. 
Locke, 

To UN HEART. v. @. To diſcourage ; to 
depreſs, Shakeſpeare, 
UNHEA'RD. a, 
1. Not perceived by the ear, Milton. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. Dryden. 
3. Unknown in celebration, Milton. 


4. UNKEARD of, Obſcure; not known 


dy fame, Granville, 
5. UR REARD of, Unprecedented, 

Swift, 

UNHEA”TED. a. Not made hot, Boyle. 


UNHEE'DED. a. Diſregarded; not thought 
worthy of notice. Beyle. 
UNHEE' DING. 4. Negligent ; careleſs, 
Dryden. 
UNHEE'DY, a. Precipitate ; ſudden, 
Spenſer. 
To UNHE'LK. v. a. To uncover; to ex- 
poſe to view. Spenſer. 
UNHE'LPED. a, Unaſſiſted; having no 
auxilliary ; unſupported, Dryden, 
— UNHE'LPFUL. a. Giving no aſſiſtance. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
UNHE*WN. part. a, Not hewn. Dryden, 
UNHVDEBOUND. 3. Lax of maw ; capa- 
clous, . Milton. 
To UNHI'NGE. v. a. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 


2. To diſplace by violence. Bachmore. 
3. To diſcover to confuſe. Waller. 
UNHO'LINESS. /, Impiety; profaneneſs; 
wickedneſs. | Raleigh, 


UNHO'LY. a, 
1. Profane ; not hallowed. 
2. Impious ; wicked. 


Hooker. 
Hoster. 


UML - 
 UNHO'NOURED. a. 
1. Not regarded with veneration; not ca- 


lebrated. Dryden. 
2. Not treated with reſpect. Pope, 

To UNHOO*P, v. a. To diveſt of hoops, 
: Addiſen. 


UNHO*'PED, ] a. Not expected; great- 


UNHO*PED fer, er than hope had pro- 
miſed. Dryden. 
UNEKHO*'PEFUL. a. Such as leaves no reom 
to hope. Shakeſpeare. 


To UNHO'RSE. v. a. To beat from an 
horſe ; to throw from the ſaddle, 
| Krolles. Dryden. 
UNHG'SPITABLE. a. [ inboſpitalis, Lat.] 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment to 
ſtrangers. Dryden. 
UNHO'STILE. &. Not belonging to an ene- 
my. — Philtps, 
To UNHOU'SE. wv. a. To drive from the 
habitation, Donne. 
UNHOU'SED. @. | 
1, Homeleſs; wanting a houſe, Shakeſp. 
2. Having no ſettled habitation, 
Sbaleſpeare. Southern. 
UNHOU'SELED. a. Hav ng not the ſa- 
cram ent, Shakeſpeare. 
UNHU”"MBLED. a, Not humbled; not 
touched with ſhame or confuſion. Milten. 
UNHU*RT. a. Free from harm. Pacen. 
UNHU'RTFUL, a, Innoxious; harmleſs; 
doing no harm, Elackmore, 
UNHU*'RTFULLY. ad, Without harm; 
innoxiouſly. Pope. 
U'NICORN. ſ. [anus and cernu, Lat. 
1. A beaſt that has only one horn. 
Shakeſpeare. Sandys. 
2. A bird. Grew. 
U'NIFORM. a. [anus and forma. ] 
1. Keeping its tenour ; fimilar to itſelf. 
Waeedward. 
2. Conforming to one rule, Hooker. 
UNIFO'RMITY. ſ. ſauniformite, Fr.] 
1. Reſemblance to itſelf 3 even tenour. 
| Dryden. 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 
of one to another, Hooler. 
U'NIFORMLY. ad. [from uniform. ] 
1. Without variation; in an even tenours 
Heooker, Newton, 
2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
UNIMA'GINABLE. a. Not to be imagi- 
ned by the fancy. Milton. Tillatſon. 


-UNIMA*GINABLY, ad. To a degree not 


to be imagined. Beyte. 
UNI'MIPTABLE. a. [inimitable, Fr, inim- 
tabilis, Lat.] Not to be imitated, 
Fe Burnet. 
UNIMMO'RTAL, a. Not immortal; mor- 
tal, Milton. 
UNIMPA'IRABLE, a. Not liable to wafte 
or diminution. | Hateww!l!. 


6 Qz UN- 


UN 1 

_ UNIMPO'RTANT. «a. Aſſuming no airs 
of dignity, Pope. 

UNIMPORTUYNED. a. Not ſolicited ; not 
teazed to compliance. Donne, 


UNIMPRO'VABLE. a. Incapable of me- 
lioration, 


UNIMPRO'V ABLENESS. /. [from unim- 
provable. ] Quality of not being improve- 
able. Hammond. 


UNIMPRO'VED. #8. 
1, Not made more knowing. Pope. 
2. Not taught; not meliorated by inftruc- 
tion. Glanwille, 
UNINCREA'SABLE. a. Admitting no in- 


creaſe, Beyle. 
UNIN DIFFERENT. 2. Partial; leaning 
to a ſide. Hooker. 


UNINDU*STRIOUS, #&. Not diligent ; not 
laborious. Decay of Piety. 
UNINFLA'MMABLE. 3. Not capable of 


being ſet on fire. Boy e. 
UNINFLA'MED. 3. Not ſet on fire. - 
Bacon, 
UNINFO'RMED. 5. | 
1. Untaught ; uninſtructed. Pope. 


2. Unanimated ; not en'ivened. 
UNINGE/NUOUS. a. IILberal; difinge- 
nuous. Decay of Piety, 
UNINHA*BITABLE. «. Unfit to be inha- 
bit-d, Raleigh, Blackmore, 
UNINHA'BIT ABLENESS. /. Incapacity 
of being inhabited, Boyle. 


UNINHA'BITED, 3. Having no dwellers. 


Sandys. 
UNTNJURED. a. Unhurt; ſuffering no 
harm. „ 


UNINSCRVUBED. 3. Having no infcrip- 
tion. Pope. 
UNINSPI'RED. 2. Not having received 
any ſupernatural] inſtruction or illumina- 
tion. Locke, 
UNINSTRU*CTED. &. Net taught; net 
helped by inſtruction. Lecke, Addiſon. 
UNINSTRU'CTIVE. a. Not conferring 
any improvement. Addijon. 
UNINTE'LLIGENT. 2. Not knowing ; 
not ſk'1ful, Blackmere, Bentley, 
UNINTELLIGIPTLITY. . Qual ty of not 
being intelligible. Glanwille, Burnet, 
UNINTELLIGIELE. a. [unintligible, Fr.] 
Not ſuch as can be underſtood. | 
Sevift. Rogers. 
 UNINTE'LLIGIBLY. ad. In a manner 
not to be under ſtood. Locke. 
UNINTENTIONAL. a. Not deſigned; 


happening without deſięn. Boyle. 
UNTNTERESSED. a. Not having in- 
UNUNTERESTED. rexeſt, Dryden, 
UNINTERMITTED, a. Continued ; net 
interrupted, Hale. 

UNINTERMTXED. 3. Not mingled. 
Daniel. 


UN! 


UNINTERRU'/PTED. a. Not broken; 
not interrupted. Roſcommon, 


UNINTERRU/PTEDLY. ad. Without in- 


terruption. Locke. 
UNINTRE'NCHED. a, Not intrenched. 
Pope. 
UNINVE'STIGABLE. a. Not to T4 wt 
ed out, Ray. 
UNINVITED. a. Not aſked, Philips. 
* UNJOFNTED. a. 
1. Dicjoined ; ſeparated. Milton, 
2. Having no articulation, Grezo, 


UNION, /. [ unto, Lat.] 
1. The act of joining two or more. Milton. 
2. Concord; conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts. Tay!:r, 
3. A pearl. Shakeſpeare. 
4. [In law.] Union is a combining or con- 
ſolidation of two churches in one, which 
is done by the conſent of the biſhop, the 
patron, and incumbent. Union in this ſig- 
nification is perſonal, and that is for the 
life of the incumbent ; or real, that is, 
perpetual, whoſoever is incumbent. Corvel. 

UNIPAROUS, 3. [nus and * Bring- 
ing one at a birth. Brown, 

U'NISON. a, [Anus e Lat.] Sound- 
ing alone. Milion, 


U'NISON. / | 
1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 
another, Glanmmi/!:, 
2, A fingle unvaried note. Pope, 


UNIT. f. [ anus, unitus, Lat.] One; the 
leaſt number, or the root of numbers, 
Bentley, Matis. 
To UNITE. v. a. [unitus, Lat.] 


1 0 join two or more into one, 


; Spenſer, 

2, To make to agree, Clarendin. 
3. To make to adhere, Wiſeman, 
4. To join, Dryden, 
. To join in intereſt, Gene/i, 


To UNITE. v. 3. 
1. To join in an act ; to concur; to act in 
concert. Shakeſpeare 
2. To coaleſce; to be cemented ; to be 
conſolidated. 

To grow into one. 


UNUTEDLY. ad, With union; ſo as to 


Join, ryden, 
UNVLTER, ſ. The perſon or thing that 
unites. Glamvilli. 


UNI'TION. /. (arion, Fr.] The act or 
power of uniting; conjunction. 

U'NITIVE. a. [from unite.] Having the 
power of uniting. Norris. 


UNITY. /. [unitas, Lat.] 


1. The ſtate of being one. 

Hammond, Brown, 
2. Concord; conjunction. Spratt, 
3- Agreement ; uniformity, Hooker, 


4. Principle of dramatick writing, by 
which 


UNK 


which the tenour of the ſtory, and pro- 
priety of repreſentation 1 is preſerved. 
Dryden. 


UNJU'DGED. 4. Not judicially determined, 


Prior. 
UNIVERSAL. a. [univerſalis, Latin. ] 
1, General; extending to all, 
| Shakeſpeare. South. 
2. Total; whole, Dryden, 
3. Not particular; compriſing all particu- 
lars. Davies. Arbutbnot. 


UNIVERSAL. /. The whole; the general 


ſy ſtem. Naleigb. 
UNIVERSA/LITY. ſ. [aniverſalitas, ſchool 
Lat.] Not particularity q generality ; ex- 
tenſion to the whole. South. NννENlurd. 
UNIVE/RSALLY. ad. [from univerſal. ] 
Throughout the whole; without excepti- 
on. Hooker. Dryden. 
UNIVERSE. ſ. [anivers, Fr. univerſum, 
Lat.] The general ſyſtem of chings. 
South, Prior. 
UNIVERSITY. ſ. [univerſitas, Lat.] A 


ſchool, where all the arts and faculties are 


taught and ſtudied, Clarendon. 
UNI'VOCAL. a, [um, Latin.) 
1. Having one meaning. * Watts, 
2. Certain; regular; perſuing always one 
tenour. Brown. 
ie ad, [from urivocal.] 
In one term; in one ſenſe, Hall, 
2. In one tenour, Ray. 
UNJO*'YOUS. a. Not gay; not cheerful, 
5 Themſon. 


UNJU'ST. a. {injufte, Fr. inju/us, Latin.“ 
Iniquitous; contrary to equity ; 3 contrary 
to juſtice.” Shaxeſpeare, X. CDarle . 


UN JU'STIFIABLE. a. Not to be defended; 


not to be juſtified. At terbury. Addiſon. 
UNJU” STIFIABLENESS. x The quality of 
not being juſtifiable. Clarendon. 
UNJU'STIFIABLY. ad, In a manner not 
to be defended. 5 
UNJU'STLY. a. In a manner contrary to 
right. Denham. Su: f 77 
UNKE*MPT. 32. Not combed. er. 
To UNKE'NNEL. v. a. 


1. To drive from his hole. 


Sbake ſpeare. Dryden. | 


2, To roule from its ſecrecy, or retreat, 
Shakeſpeare, 


UNKENT. a, [un, and 1 8 to know.] Un- 


known, Obſolete. _ Spenſer, 
UNKE'PT, a. : 

I. Not kept; not retained, 

2. Unobſerved; ; unobeyed, Hooker. 
UN KIND. a. Not favourable; not bene- 

volent. Shakeſpeare. Locke, 
UNKINDLY. a. [un and Ad.] 

I. Unnatural; contrary to nature, 

| Spenſer, 


2, Malignant; unfavourable, Milton, 


UNL 


UNKINDLY, ad. Without kindneſs z with- 


out affection. Denham. 

UNKIVNDNESS. /. [from unkind, ] Ma- 
lignity; ill-will; want of affection. 

Clarendon. 

To NK ING. v. 4. To deprive of royalty. 

Southern. 


UNK IV'SSED; a. Not kiſſed. Shakeſpeare. 


UNKNIYGHTLY. a. Unbecoming a knight. 
Sidney. 

To UNKNT'T. v. a. 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate. Shakeſp. 
'2. To open. Shakeſpeare. 


U'NKLE. ſ. [oncle, French, ] The brother 


of a father or mother, Dryden. 
To UNKNO'W. v. a. to ceaſe to know. 
Smith. 
UNKNO'WABLE, a. Not to be known. 
Watts. 


UNKNO/WING. a. 
1, Ignorant; nut knowing, Decay of Piety. 
Not practiſed; not qualified. 
UNKN IN CLV. ad. ignorantly; with- 
out knowledge. Aadi ſon. 


'UNKNO'WN. a. 


1. Not known. Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon. 


2. Greater than is imagined. Bacon. 

3. Not having cohabitation. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Without communication. Addiſon. 
UNLA”'BOURED. a. 

1, Not produced by labour. Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labour. Blackmore. 

- Spontaneous ; voluntary. Tickell. 


To UNLA "CE. v. 4. to looſe any thing 


faſtened with firings, Spenſer. 
To UNLA'DE. v. a. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which car- 


ries. . Denham, 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 
| Dryden. 
3- To put out, Wks Þ 
UNLA'ID. a. 
I. Not placed; not fixed. Flocker. 
Not pacified; not ſtilled. Miiten. 
UNLAME? NT ED. a. Not deplored. 
| Clarendon. 
To UNLA'TCH, v. a. To open by lifyng 
up' the latch, Dryden. 


UNLA'WFUL, a. Contrary to law; not 
N ted by the law. Shakeſpeare. South, 
IE W FULLY. ad. 
th a manner contrary to law or right, 
Taylor. 
2, Illegitimately; not by marriage. 
5 85 5 Addiſon. 
UNLA'WFULNESS. ſ. Contrariety co law. 
icoter. South. 
To UNLE'AP.N. v. a. To forget, or diſ- 
uſe what has been learned, 
Holder, Philips. Atterbury. Roger:. 
UNLEARNED. a. 
1. Igrorant ; not int formed ; not inftrutted, 
D' Avenant, 
a. Neb 
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2. Not gained by ſtudy ; not known. 


Milton. 
3- Not ſuitable to a learned man. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNLE'ARNEDLY. ad. Ignorantly ; | 


rown, 
UNLEAVENED. 2. Not fermented ; not 
mixed with fermenting matter. Exodus, 
UNLEISUREDNESS. /.. Bufineſs; want 
of time; want of leiſure, . Boyle. 
UNLE'SS. conjunf. Except; if not; ſup- 
that not, | 
Hooker. Milton. Dryden. Swift, 
UNLE*SSONED. 2. Not Wer 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNLE'/TTERED. a. Unlearned; untaught. 
Hooker, 
UNLE'VELLED. 2. Not cut even. Ticke/!. 
UNLIBT'DINOUS, 4. Not luſtful. Milton. 
UNLI'CENSED. a. Having no regular per- 


miſſion. Milton, 
UNLIYCKED. 2. Shapeleſs; not formed. 
N Donne. 
UNLYGHTED, 4. Not kindled ; not ſet on 
fire, Prior. 
UNLYEE. 2. | 


1. Diffimilar; having no reſemblance, 
Hooker. Denham. 
2. Improbable; unlikely ; not likely. 
> 
UNLYKELIHOOD. } . [from unlikely. ] 
UNLIKELINESS. Improbability. 
South, 
UNLYKELY. 3. | 
1, Improbable; not ſuch as can be reaſon- 
ably expected. Sidney. 
2. Not promiſing any particular event. 
| Denham, 
UNLIKELY. ad. Improbably. Pope. 
UNLIKENESS. /. Diffimilitude; want of 
reſemblance. | Dryden. 
UNLIMITABLE. 2. Admitting no bounds, 
Locke, 
UNLIMITED. 3. 
1. Having no bounds; having no limits. 
Boyle. Tillotſon, 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. | Hecker. 
3- Unconfined ; not reſtrained. | 
Taylor. Rogers. 
UNLIMITEDLY. ad. Boundleſsly; with- 
out bounds. Decay of Piety. 
UNLYNEAL. 2. Not coming in the order 
of ſucceſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNLYNK, v. a. To untwiſt; to open. 
Shakrſpeare. 
UNLIQUIFIED. 2. Unmelted ; unditiolved. 
Addiſon, 
To UNLO'AD. v. 3. 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate. 
Shakeſpeare. Creech, 
2. To put off any thing burthenſome. 
N | Shakeſpear E. 


U NM 
c 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To open in general. Milton, 
UNLOO'KED, 4. Unexpected; not 
UNLOO KED for, ; foreſeen. Sidney. Shak, 
UNLOO'SABLE. a. [A word rarely uſed. ] 
Not to be looſed. Boyle, 
To UNLOO'SE. v. a, To looſe. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
To UNLOO'SE. v. To fall in pieces; 
to loſe all union and connexion. Collier. 


UNLO VFD. a. Not loved. Sidney. 
UNLO'VELINESS. /. Unamiableneſs; in- 
ability to create love. Sidney. 


UNLO'VELY. a. That cannot excite love. 
UNLU'CKILY. ad. Unfortunately; by ill 
luck, Addi ſon. 
UNLUCKY. 42. 
1. Untortunate ; producing unhappineſs, 


A Boyle, 
2. Unhappy; miſerable; ſubject to fre- 
quent misfortunes. Spenſer, 
3. Slightly miſchievous ; miſchievouſly 
waggiſh. 7er. 
4. IIl-omened; inauſpicious. Dryden. 


UNLU'/STROUS. a, Wanting ſplendour; 
wanting luſtre. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNLU'TE. 2. a, To ſeparate veſſels 


cloſed with chymical cement, Beyle, 


UNMA'DE. a. 
1, Not yet formed; not created, Spenſer, 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. 
Mood ward. 
3. Omitted to be made. 
UNMA'/IMED. 4. Not deprived of any eſ- 


ſential part. Pope. 
UVNMAK ABLE. 3. Not poſſible to be made. 
| Grew. 


To UNMA'KE. v. a. To deprive of former 


qualities before poſſeſſed. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To UNMA N. v. 2. 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities 
of a human being, as reaſon, South, 
2. To emaſculate, 
3. To break into irreſolution; to deject. 
UNMA'NAGEABLE. a. 
1. Not manageable; not eafily governed, 
Glanville, Locke, 
2. Not eaſily wielded, 
UNMA'NAGED. a. 
1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. Taylor. 
2. Not tutored; not educated, Felton, 


UNMANNLIKE.” 
2. 


UN MANI v. 
I. Unbecoming a human being. 
Sidney. Collier. 
2, Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 


Sidney. Addiſon. 


UNMA*NNERED, 2. Rude; brutal; un- 


| civil. Ben. Johnſon, 
1 UN- 


Blackmore.” 
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UNMA'NNERLINESS, ſ. Breach of civi- 
lity ; ill behaviour, Locke, 
UNMA'”NNERLY, 3. III- bred; not civil. 
| Shakeſpeare. Swift. 
| UNMA'NNERLY. ad. Uncivilly, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Not cultivated. 
5 Spenſer. 
 UNMA*RKED. a. Not obſerved; not re- 
garded, Sidney, Pope. 
UNMA'RRIED. a. Having no buſband, or 


UNMANU'RED. a. 


no wife, Bacon. 
To UNMA'SK. v. 4. 

1. To ſtrip off a maſk. | 

2. To ſtrip off any diſguiſe. Roſcommon, 


To UNMA'SK. v. a. To put off the maſk. 


| Shakeſpeare, 

| UNMA'SKED. 2. Naked; open to the 
view. Dryden. 

| UNMA'STERABLE., 4. Unconquerable ; 
not to be ſubdued. 


| Brown. 
| UNMA/STERED. a, 
1. Not ſubdued. GY 
2. Not conquerable. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
UNMA”TCHABLE. a. Unparalleled ; un- 
| equalled, 
| UNMA”TCHED. a. Matchleſs, having no 
match, or equal. Dryden. 


| UNME'ANING, a. Expreſſing no meaning. 


Pope. 


| UNMF/ANT. a. Not intended. Dryden. 
| UNME"ASURABLE. a. Boundleſs; un- 


bounged. Shakeſpeare. 
UNME'ASURED. a. | 

1. Immenſe; infinite, Blackmore, 

2, Not meaſured; plentiful, Milton, 


| UNME/DITATED. a. Not formed by pre- 
| vious thought. Malus. 

UNME*DLED zuitb. a. Not touched; not 
altered. Cares. 


UNMEE'T. a. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
UNME'LLOWED. a. Not tully ripened, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNME'LTED. a. Undiſſolved by heat. 
UNME'NTIONED. a. Not told; not 
named. Clarendon. 


UNME/RCHANTABLE, 2. Unſaleable; 


not vendible. Carew. 
UNME'RCIFUL, 4. 

1. Cruel; ſevere ; inclement, Rogers. 

2. Unconſcionable; exorbitant, Pope. 


| UNMERCIFULLY. ad. Without mercy; 
vnhout tenderneſs, Addiſon. 
UNME'/RCIFULNESS. /. Inclemency ; cru- 
elty, | : Taylor. 
UNMERITED. a, Not deſerved ; not ob- 
tained otherwiſe than by favour. 

Government of the Tongue, 

UNME'RITABLE. 2. Having no deſert, 
| Sbafeſpeare. 


Hocker, Shakeſpeare. 


UNME'RITEDNESS. ., State of being un- 


deſerved. Boyle, 
UNMYLKED. a. Not milked. Pope. 
UNMINDED. a. Not heeded ; not regard- 
ed. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
UNMI'NDFUL. a. Not heedful ; not re- 
gardful; negligent; inattentive. 
Spenſer. Boyle, Milton, Dryden, Swift. 
To UNMUNGLE. v. a. To ſeparate things 
mixed, - Bacon, 
UNMYNGLED. a. Pure; not vitiated by 
any thing mingled. | 
Shakeſpeare, Bacon. Taylor. Pope. 
UNMI'NGLEABLE. a. Not ſuſceptive of 
mixture, Not uſed. Boyle, 
UNMLI'RY. a. Not fouled with dirt. Gay, 
UNMITIGATED, a, Not ſoftened, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3 a. Not mingled with any 
thing; pure. 
Bacon. Roſcommon, 


UVNMIXxED. 
UNMIXT. 


UNMO'/ANED. a. Not lamented. 


: Shakeſpeare. 

UNMOI'ST. a. Not wet. Philips, 
UNMOTUSTENED. a. Not made wet. 

Boyle, 

UNMOLE/STED. a. Free from diſturbance. 

Rogers. 


To UNMOO R. v. a. To looſe from land, 


by taking up the anchors. 
UNMO'RALIZED, a. Untutored by mo- 
rality, Norris, 
UNMO'RTGAGED. a. Not mortgaged. 
Auadiſon. 
UNMO*'RTIFIED,; a. Not ſubdued by for- 
row and ſeverities. Rogers. 
UNMO'VEABLE.-@a. Such as cannot be 
removed or altered. | Locke. 
UNMOY/VED. a. 
1. Not put out of one place into another. 
May. Locke, 
2. Not changed in reſolution. Milton. 
3. Not affected; not touched with any 


paſſion, | oh an 
4. Unaltered by paſſion, Dryden. 
Cbeyne. 


UNMO'VING. a. 
2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions ; 


Pope. 


1. Having no motion. 


unaffecting. 
To UNMO ULD. v. a. To change as to 
the form. Milton. 
UNMO'URNED. a. Not lamented; not 
deplored. Be Southern. 
To UNMU'ZZLE. v. a. To looſe from a 
muzzle, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNMU*FFLE. v. a, To put off a co- 
vering from the face. Milton, 


UNMU'SICAL. a. Not harmonious ; not 
pleaſing by ſound, Ben. Jobnſon. 
UNNA*”MED. 4. Not mentioned, Milton. 

UNNA'TURAL. a, 
1. Con- 
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x. Contrary to the laws of nature; con- 
trary to the common inſtincts. L. Eftrange, 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 
dy nature. Denbam. 
3. Forced; net agreeable to the real ſtate, 
Dryden. Addiſon. 
UNNA”TURALNESS. /. Contrariety to 
nature. Sidney. 
UNNA*TURALLY. ad. In oppolition to 
nature. Tillotſors. 
UNNA'VIGABLE. @ Not to be paſſed by 
' veſſels; not to be navigated. Cowley. 
UNNECESSARILY. 24. Without necei- 
. fry; without need. Heooker, Broome. 

UNNE'CESSARINESS. /. Needleſineſs. 
Decay of Piety. 
UNNE'CESSARY. 3. Needleſs; not want- 
ed; uſeleſs. Hocker. Addiſon. 
UNNEIGHBOURLY. 2. Not kind; not 

ſuitable to the duties of a neighbour. 


Garth.” 


UNNE'IGHBOURLY. ad. In a manner 
not ſuitable to a neighbour ; ; with malevo- 
lence. Shakeſpeare. 

UNNE'RVATE. @. Weak; feeble. 

Broome, 

To UNNE'RVE. v. . To weaken; to 
enfeeble. Addiſon. 

UNNERVED. 2. Weak; feeble. 

' Shakeſpeare. 

UNNE'TH. ad. [This is from un and 

UNNE'THES. ea, Saxon, eaſy; and 


ought therefore to be written uneath, ] 
Scarcely ; hardly; not without difficulty. 


Spenſer, | 


UNNO'BLE. a. ignominicus ; igno- 
ble. Shakeſpeare. 

UNNO'TED. &. Not obſerved ; not regard- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. Pepe. 

UNNUMBERED. 2. Innumerable. 


Shake; ſpeare. Raleigh. Prior. 


Mean; 


UNOBSE*QUIOUSNESS. / Incompliance; 


diſobedience. Brown. 
UNOBE”'YED. 2. Not obeyed. Milior. 
UNOBJE'CTED. 4. Not charged as a fault. 
Atterbury. 

UNOBNO'XIOUS. a. Not liable; not ex- 
poſed to any hurt. Donne, 


UNOBSERV ABLE. 4. Not to be 7 | 


Bo 

UNOBSERVANT. #2. 
1. Not obſequious. | 
2. Not attentive, | Glanville. 
UNOPSE*RVED. 2. Not regarded; not 
attended to. Hacen. Glanville. Atterbury, 


- UNOBSERVING. a. Inattentive; not 
heedful. Dryden, 
'UNOBSTRU*CTED. 3. Not hindered ; not 
ſtopped. | Blackmore, 
UNOBSTRU'CTIVE. 2. Not raifing any 
obſtacle, Blackmore, 
UNOBTA'INED. a, Not gained; not ac- 
quired,” | Homer, 


UNO- WED. 4. 


NP 
UNO'BVIOUS. a. Not readily occurring, 
Boyle, 


UNO'CCUPIED. a. Unpoſſefſed. Grew, 
UNQO'FFERED. a. Not propoſed to accept- 


ance, Clarendon, 
UNOFFE'NDING. a. 

I. Harmleſs ; innocent. Dryden. 

2. Siglels; pure from fault. Rogers, 


To free from oil. 
Dryden, 
UNO'PENING. a. Not opening. Pope, 
UNO' PERA TIVE. a. Producing no effects. 
South, 
UNOPPO'SED. 4. Not encountered by any 
huoſtility or obſtruction. Dryden. 
UNO'/RDERLY. a. Diſordered ; irregular, 
Sanderſon, 
UNO'RDINARY, a. Uncommon; unuſual, 
Locke, 
UNO” RGANIZED. 2. Having no parts in- 
ſtrumental to the nouriſhment of the reſt, 


To UNO” IL. VV, d. 


RED Grew, 
UNORTGINAL., a. Having no birth; 
UNORFGINATED. ungenerated, 

Stephen, 


Not holding pure 
Decay of Piech. 
Having no owner. 


UNORTHODOX. 2. 
doctrine, 


Shakeſpeare, 
UNO”WNED. &. 
1. Having no owner. 
2. Not acknowledged. Millor. 


To UNPA CK. . 4. 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate. Shakeſp, 
2. To open any thing bound together. 


Beyli. 

NPA“ CK ED. a, Not collected by ee 

ful artifices. Hudibrai. 
UNPA/ID. a. 

1, Not diſcharged, Milton, 


2. Not receiving dues or debts, 
Collier. Pope, 
That for which the 


3. UN AID far. 
Shakeſpeare, 


price is not yet given. 
UNPA*INED. a, Suffering no pain. Mit, 
UNPA*INFUL. a. Giving no pain. Loc. 
UNPA'LATABLE, a. Nauſeous; ; diſęuſt- 
ing. Dry den. 
UNPA'RAGONED, a. Unequalled ; un- 
matched, Shakeſpeare, 
UNPA*RALLELED. 3. Not matched; not 
to 4 matched; having no equal. 
Shakeſpeare, Addiſon. 
UNPA/RDONABLE, a. [ impardenable, Fr. 
Irremiſlible. Hocker. 
NPA RDñZONABLV. ad. Beyond forgive- 


neſs. Atterbury. 
UNPA*RDONED. a. 
I. Not forgiven. Ropers, 


2. Not diſcharged; not cancelled by a legal 


pardon, Raleigh, 
Nba RDONING. a, Not forgiving. 
Dryden. 


UNPA/R- 


UNPA*SSIONATE, 


UNP 


UNPA'RLIAMENTARINESS. J. Contra- 


riety to the uſage or conſtitution of parlia- 


ment, Clarendon, 

_ UNPA'RLIAMENTARY. 3. e to 

the rules of parliament. _ Swift, 

UNPA/RTED. a. Undivided; not ſepa- 

rated. Prior. 
UNPA'RTIAL. a. "Ihe *ual ; honeſt, 

Sanderſon, 

UNPA/RTIALLY. ad. Equally ; indifte- 

rently, Hooker. 


UNPA'SSABLE. a. Admitting no paſſage. 
Temple, Watts. 


a, Free from paſ- 

UNPA'/SSIONA TED, fion ; calm; im- 

partial. Morten. Locke, 

UNPA'SSIONATELY. ad. Without paſ- 

ſion. Ling Cbarles. 

UNPA*THED. a. Untracked; unmarked 

by paſſage. ' Shakeſpeare, 
UNPA”WNED., &. Not given to pledge. 

Pope, 

To UNPA'Y, v. a. Te undo. Shake. 


UNPEA*CEABLE. a. Quarrelſome; in- 
clined to diſturb the tranquillity of others. 
Hammond. Tillotſon. 

To UNPE'G. v. a. To open any thing 
cloſed with a Shakeſpeare. 
UNPE'NSIONED. a, Not kept in . 
dance by a penſion. Pope. 
To UNPEOPLE. v. a. To depopulate; to 
deprive of inhabitants. Dryden. Addifon. 
UNPERCE'IVED. a. Not obſerved; not 
heeded ; not fenſibly diſcovered ; not known, 
Bacon, Dryden. 

UNPERCEIVEDLY. ad, So as not to be 
perceived. Boyle, 


UNPE'RFECT, a. [imperfait, Fr. imper- 


fectus, Latin, ] Incomplete. Peacham, 


UNPERFECTNESS. f. Imperfefiion ; in- 


completeneſs. Aſcham, 


UNPERFO'RMED. a. Undone; not done, - 


Taylor, 

UNPE'RISHABLE. a. Laſting to perpe- 

tui | Hammond, 
UNPE'RJURED. a. Free from perjury. 

ns 

UNPERPLE'XED. 2. Diſentangled; not 

_ embarraſſed, Locke, 

UNPERSPTRABLE. #. Not to be emitted 

through the pores of the ſkin, Arbutbnot. 

UNPERSUA/DABLE. a. Inexorable ; not 


to be perſuaded. Sidney. 
UNPE”TRIFIED. 3. Not turned to ſtone, 
Breen, 


UNPHILOSO/PHICAL. a. Unſuitable to 


the rules of philoſophy or right reaſon. 
Collier. 


— UNPHILO'SOPHICALLY. 2. In a man- 


ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon, 


| South. 
UNPHILOSO*'PHICALNESS. . Incon- 
gruity with n Norris, 


UNE 
To UNPHILOSO/PHIZE. D. 4. To de- 
grade from the e of a philoſopher, 


Pope, 
UNPIE'RCED. a. Not penetrated ; not 
pierced. Milton. Gay. 
UNPI "LLARED. a. Diveſted of pillars. 
Pope. 
UNPPLLCWED. a. RE a pillow. 
Milton, 


To UNPYIN, v. a. To oven what is ſhur, 
or faſtened with a pin. Donne. Herbert. 
UNPINKED. a. Not marked with eyelet 
holes. Shakeſpeare, 


UNPUTIED. a. Not compaſſionated; not 


regarded with en ſotrow. 


Shakeſpeare. Bp. Corbet. Reſcommen. 
 UNPITIFULLY.- ad. Unmercifuily 3 with- 
out mercy. Shakeſpearts 
UNPI'TYING. a. Having no compaſhon, 
Granville, 
UNPLA'CED. a. Having no place of de- 
pendance. Pope. 
UNPLA'GUED. a4. Not tormented, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNPLA'NTED. a. Not planted ; ſponta- 
neous, Waller. 
UNPLA'USIBLE. a Not plauſible ; nor 


ſach as has a Fair appearance, Clarendon, 


UNPLA'USIVE, a, Not approving. 
Shakeſpeare, 


UNPLEA'SANT, a. Not delighting; trou- 
bleſome ; uneaſy. Hooker, Mocdeoard. 
UNPLEA'SANTLY. ed. Not delightfully ; 
uneaſily. Pope. 
UNPLEASANTNESS. ſ. Want of quali- 
ties to give delight. Booker. Graunt. 
UNPLEA'SED. a, Not pleaſed; not de- 
lighted, Shakeſpeare, 
UNPLEA'SING. a. Offenſive ; diſguſting ; 
giving no delight, Milton. 
UNPLYANT. a. Not eaſily bent; not 
conforming to the will. Motten. 
UNPLO'WED. a. Not plowed. Mortimer. 
To UNPLU'ME. v. a. To firip of plumes ; 


to degrade. Clenville. 
UNPOE'TICAL. } a. Not ſuch as becomes 
Bp. Corbet. 


UNPOE'TICK. a poet. 
UNPO' LISHED. a. . 


1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by at- 


trition. Wotton. Stillirg fleet. 
2. Not civilized ; not refined, Dryden. 
UNPOLTTE. a. { impoli, Fr, impolitus, Lat.] 
Not elegant 3 not refined ; not civil. 
Watts. 
UNPOLLU'TED. a. [impellutus, Latin, ] 
Not corrupted ; not defiled, 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
UNPO'PULAR. a. Not fitted to pleaſe the 
people, Addiſon. 
UNPO'RTABLP. a. [un and portable. | 
Not to be carried, Rateigh, 
UNP aa a. Not had; not obtained. 
Sbabeſpeare. 
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UNPOSSE'SSING, a, Having no poſſeſſion. 
Shakeſpear e. 

UNPRA'CTICABLE., a. Not feaſible. 
B le. 
UNPRA'CTISED. 2. Not ſkilful $595 
and experience, Miiton. Prior. 
UNPRAISED. 4. Not celebrated; not 


praiſed. Spenſer. Milton. Dryden. 


UNPRECA'RIOUS. 4. Not dependant on 
another, | . Blackmore, 
UNPRE'CEDENTED, @. Not juſtifiable 
by any example. Sæui ft. 
To UNPREDYCT. v. a. To retract pre- 
diction. | Milton, 
UNPREFE'RRED, a. Not advanced. 


15 8 Collier. 
UNPRE'GNANT, a, Not prolifick. 


Shakeſpeare. 

UNPREJU'DICATE. 4. Not prepoſſeſſed 
by any ſettled notions. Taylor, 
UNPRE'JUDICED. @. Free from preju- 


dice. Tillotſon, 


 _UNPRELA'TICAL. 2. Unſuitable to a 


relate, Clarendon. 
UNPREME/DITATED. 4. Not prepared 


in the mind beforchand. Ailton. 


UNPREPA'RED. à. 

1. Not fitted by previous meaſures, 

| Milton, Duppa. 

2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment 

of departure. Shakeſpeare, 
UNPREPA'REDNESS., ſ. State of being 

unprepared. -—- | King Charles. 
UNPREPOSSE'SSED. 3. Not prepoſſeſſed; 

not pre-occupied by notions. South, 
UNPRE'SSED. a. 

1. Not preſſed. Shakeſpeare. Tickell. 

2. Not inforced. Clarendon. 
UNPRETE'NDING. a. Not . claiming any 

diſtinctions. Pope. 
UNPREVA'ILING. 2. Being of no force. 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNPREVE'NTED, #2. _ 
1. Not previouſly hindered. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not preceded by any thing, Milton. 
UNPRINCELY. 2. Unſuitable to a prince, 
| King Charles. 
UNPRINCIPLED, 2. Not ſettled in te- 
nets or opinions, Milton, 
UNPRINTED. 3. Not printed, | Pope, 
UNPRI'SABLE. 4. Not valued; not of 


eſtimation, Shakeſpeare. 
UNPRISONED, 2. Set free from con- 
finement. Donne. 


UNPRIZED. 3. Not valued. Shakeſpeare, 


UNPROCLA'"IMED. 4. Not notified by 


a publick declaration. Milton. 
UNPRGFA'NED. 4. Not viclated. Dryden. 
UNPRO'FITABLE. a. Uſeleſs; ſerving no 


purpoſe. * Hooker, 
UNPROFTTABLENESS. /. Uſeleſſneſe. 
ä Addr ofls 


UNQ 


UNPRO'FITATBLY. ad. Uſeleſsly; with- 
out advantage. Ben. Jebnſon. Addiſen. 
UINPRO FIT TED. 3. Having no gain. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
UNPROLI FICK. @. Barren; not produc- 
tive, Hale. 
UNPRONO”UNCED, a. Not uttered; not 
ſpoken. | Milton. 
UNPRO'PER. 4. Not peculiar. Shakeſp. 
UNPRO'PERLY. ad. Contrarily to pro- 


priety; improperly, Cs. 
UNPROPI'TIOUS. . Not favourable ; in- 
auſpicious, Pope. 


UNPROPO'RTIONED. 3. Not ſuited to 
ſomething elſe, Shakeſpeare, 
UNPROPO'SED. 4. Not propoſed. Dryden. 
UNPRO'PPED. @a. Not ſupported 3 not 
upheld, Milton. Dryden, 
UNPRO'SPEROUS, a. [improſper, Lat.] 
Unfortunate ; not proſperous, Clarendon, 
UNPRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. Unſucceſsfully, 
Taylor. 
UNPROTE'CTED. @. Not protected; not 
ſupported, | Hooker, 
UNPRO'VED. a. Not evinced by arguments, 
Spenſer. Boyle, 
To UNPROVT'DE, v. a. To diveſt of re- 
ſolution or qualifications, 
: Shakeſpeare. Soutbern, 
UNPROVT'DED. 3. 
1. Not ſecured or qualifies by previous 
meaſures, Shakeſpeare, Dryden, 
2. Not furniſhed, King Charles. Spratt, 
UNPROVO'KED. 2. Not f rovcked. 
i Dryden. 
UNPRU'NED, 4. Not cut; not lopped. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNPU*BLICK, @. Private; not generally 
known, 8 Taylor. 
UNPU”BLISHED, 4. | | 
| Shakeſpeare. 
P 


1. Secret; unknown, 

2. Not given to the publick. pe. 
UNPU'NISHED. 4. [ impunus, Latin.] Not 

puniſhed; ſuffered to continue in impunity. 
UNPU'RCHASED. a. Unbought. Denham. 


UNPU*RGED. a. Not purged, Sbaleſp. 
UNPU*RIFIED. a4. 

1. Not freed from recrement. 

2. Not cleanſed from fin. D. of Piety, 


UNPURSU'ED, as Not purſued. Milton. 
UNPU”TRIFIED. a, Not corrupted by 
rottenneſs, Bacon. Arbuthnot, 
UNQUA'LIFIED. a, Not fit. Swift. 
To UNQUA'LIFY, v. @, To diſqualify ; to 
diveſt of qualification. | 
Addiſon, Atterbury. Swift. 
UNQUA*'RRELABLE, a. Such as cannot 
be impugned. Brown. 
To UNQUEE'N, v. a. To diveſt of the 
dignity of queen. Shakeſpeares 
UNQUE'NCHABLE. a, Unextinguiſhable. 
| Milken. 
UN- 


UNR 


UNQUE/NCHED. 4. 
1. Not extinguiſhed. 
2. Not extinguiſhable, 


Bacon. 
Arbutbnot. 


UNQUE'NCHABLENESS, ſ. Unextinguiſi- 


ableneſs. Hakewill, 
UNQUE/STIONABLE. a, 
1. Indubitable; not to be doubted, 
| Witton. 
2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned 
without impatience, Shakeſpeare. 
UNQUE*STIONABLY. ad. Indubitably ; 
without doubt. | Spratt. 
UNQUE'STIONED. a. 
1, Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt, 
2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. 
Bien. Jobnſen. 
3. Not interrogated; not examined, 
Dryden. 
UNQUI'CK. 4. Motionleſs, Daniel. 
 UNQUUFCKENED. 4. Not animated; not 
_. ripened to vitality, Blackmore, 
UNQUVET. 4. [inguiet, Fr, inguietus, Lat.] 
1. Moved with perpetual 3 not 
calm; not ſtill, Milron. 
25 Diſturbed ; full of perturbation ; 3 not 
at peace Shakeſpeare. 


3. Reſtleſs; unſatisfied, Pepe. 


UNQUILETLV. ad. Without reſt. Shakiſp. 
UNQUTETNESS. /. 


1. Want of tranquillity, Denham. 
2, Want of peace. Spenſer. 
3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence, Dryden. 


4. Perturbation; uneaſineſs, 
Shakeſpeare. Taylor. 
UNRA/CKED. 4. Not poured from the 
lees. Bacon, 


UNRA'KED, a. Not thrown together and 


covered, Shakeſpeare, 
UNRA/NSACKED., @, Not pillaged. 
Knolls, 
To UNRA'VEL. v. a. 
1. To diſentangle to extricate ; to clear, 
Arbuthnat, 
2. To diſorder; to throw out of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, L'Eftr. Dryd. Tillerſon, 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 
Pope. 
UNRA”ZORED, 4. Unſhaven. Mile 
UNRE/ACHED. &, Not attained, Dryden, 
UNRE'AD. a. | 
1. Not read; not publiekly pronounced. 


Hooker. 
125 Untaught; not learned in books. 
Dryden. 

UNRE' ADINEESS. 2 
1. Want of readineſs; want of prompt- 
neſs. Hooker. 
2. Want of preparation. Taylor. 

UNRE'ADY. a. 

1. Not prepared; not fit, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not prompt ; not quick, Brown, 
2. Awkward; ungain. Bacon. 

3 a, Unfobſtantial, Shakeſpeare, 


UNR 
UNRE'ASONABLE, a. 
1. Exorbitant; claiming, or inſiſting on 
more than is fit. ry 
2. Not agreeable to reaſon, Hooker, 
3. Greater than is fit ; immoderate, 


Atterbury. 
UNRE'ASONABLENESS. /. 
1. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand. 
King Charles. 
. Inconſiſtency with reaſon. Hammond. 
UNRE' ASONABLY. ad. 
1, In a manner contrary to reaſon, 
2. More than enough. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNRE*AVE. v. a. To unwind ; to diſ- 
entangle, 8 penſer. 
UNREBA'TED. 4. Not blunted, Hakew. 


_UNREBPU'KEABLE, a. Obnoxious to no 


cenſure, 1 Timotty. 


UNRECE'IVED. a. Not received, Hooker, 


UNRECLA'IMED. a. 
1. Not turned, 
2. Not reformed. 
UNRECONCTLEABLE. 2. 
1. Not to be appeaſed; implacable, 
Hammond. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNRE'CONCILED. a. Not reconciled, 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNRECO'RDED. a. Not kept in remem- 
brance by publick monuments. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Rogers, 


Milton, Pape. 
UNRECO'UNTED. 3. Not told; not te- 
lated. Shakeſpeare. 


UNRECRU TIT ABLE, a. Incapable of re- 
pairing the deficiencies of an army. Milton. 
UNRECU RING, 4. Irremediable. 
SLakeſpeart, 
UNREDU'CED. a. Not reduced. Davies, 
UNREFO'RMABLE. 4. Not to be put into 
a new form. : Hammond. 
UNREFO*RMED. a. 
1. Not amended ; not corrected. Davies. 
2. Not brought to newneſs of life, 
Hammond, Milton, 
UNREFRA'CTED. a. Not refracted 


Netten. 
UNREFRE SHED. a. Not cheered; not 
relieved. Arbuthnot, 


UNREGA'RDED. 4. Not heeded ; not re- 


ſpeed. Spenſer, Sucking, 
UNREGENERATE. a. Not brought to a 
new life, Stephens. 
UNRF/INED. a, Not reſtrained by the 
bridle. Milton. 


UNRELENTING. a. Hard ; cruel ; feel- 
ing no pity, Shakeſpeare. Smith. 

UNRELIE'VABLE, a, Admitting no ſuc- 
cour, Boyls, 

UNRELTEVED. a. 


1. Not ſuccoured. | Dryden, 
2. Not eaſed, | Boyle, 
UNREMA'REKABLE. . | 

6 R 2 1. Not 
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1. Not capable of being obſerved, Digby. 


2. Not worthy of notice. 
UVNREME DIABLE. a. Admitting no re- 


medy. Sidney. 
UNREME MBERING. 42. Having no me- 
mory Dry den. 


UNREME'MBRANCE. J. esetfu 


want of remembrance. arts. 
UNREMO*VEABLE. 2. Not to be taken 
War.. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
UNREMO*VEABLY. od. la a manner 
that admits no removal, Shakeſpeare. 
UNREMA}©O'VED. 4. : 
1. Not taken away. Hammond, 
2. Not capable of being removed. Milton. 
UNREPA ID. a. Not recompenſed ; not 
com penſated. Dryden. 
UNREPE'ALED. 3. Not revoked ; not a- 
brogated. Dryden. Blackmore, 
UNREPE'NTED. 4. Not regarded with 
| penitential ſorrow. Homer, 
UNREPENTING, a. Not repenting 
UNREPE'NT ANT. ; not peaitent. 


Roſcommon. 
UNREPT' NING. @a, Not peeviſhly com- 
plaining. Roxve. 


UNREPLE'NISHED. @, Not filled. Boyle. 
DNSEFRIET ABLE. 4. Not to be reſpited 
from penal death. Shakeſpeare, 
UNREPRO'ACiED. a, Not upbraided; 
not cenſured. King Charles. 
UNREPRO'VABLE. a. Not liable to blame. 


Calla 
'UNREPRO'VED. 4. 
1. Not cenſured. Sandy. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. Milton. 


UNREPU'GNANT. z.. Not oppoſite, 
Hooker. 

UNRE'PUTABLE. STR creditable, 
Repers. 


UNREQUE'STED. a. Not aſked. Xnolle:. 


UNREQUI'T ABLE, a, Not to be retaliated. 
Boyle. 
UNRESE'NTED. 6. Not regarded with 
anger. Rogers. 


UNRESE RVED. &a. 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
| Rogers, 
2, Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UN ESE” Ty ZDNESS. /. Unlimitedneſs ; 


fankneſs ; largeneſs. Boyle. 
UNRESERVEDLY. ad, 
1. Without limitations. Boyle. 


2. Without concealment ; openly. Pope, 
UNRESE*RVEDNESS. ſ. Openneſs ; frank- 


neſs. Pepe. 
EUNRESISTED, 3. 
7. Nor oppolcd. Bentley. 


2. Refiſtleis; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed, 
Dryden. Pepe. 

UNRES!” STING, a, Not oppohng; not 
making riwhficnce, Eerihey, 


UNR 


UNRFSO'LVABLE. a4. Not to be ſolved 3 

inſohuble. South, 
UNRESO'LVED. 3. 

1. Not determined ; having made no reſo- 
lution. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not ſolved ; not cleared. Locks. 

UNRESO'LVING. a. Not reſolving, 
Dryden, 
UNRESPE'CTIVE. a. Inattentive; taking 
little notice. Shakeſpeare. | 
UNRE'ST. ſ. Diſquiet; want of tranquil- 
lity ; unquietneſs. Spenſer. Daniel. — 
UNRESTO'RED. 4. 
1. Not ꝛeſtored. 


2. Not cleared from an attainder, Collier. 
UNRESTRA'INED. 4. 

1. Not confined ; not hindered. . 

2. Licentious ; looſe, Shakeſpeare. 

Not limited. Brown. 


UNRETRA'CTED. 4. Not revoked 5 not 


recalled. Collier, 
UNREVE'ALED., 2. Not told; not dif 
covered, Spenſer, 
UNREVE'NGED. 4. Not revenged. 
| Fairfax, 
UNRE'VEREND. a. Irreverent ; diſre- 
ſpectful. Shakeſpeare, 
UNRE'VERENDLY. ad. Diſreſpectfully. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
UNREVE'RSED, 3. Not revoked; not 
repealed. Shakeſpeare. 
UNREVO'KED. 2. Not recalled, ion. 


UNREWA'RDED. 2. Not rewarded ; not 
recompenſed, L' Eftrarge. Pope, 
To U'NRIDDLE. v. a.. To ſolve an enig- 
ma; to explain a problem. Suckling, 
UNRIDI'CULOUS. 4. Not ridiculous. ' 
Brown, 
To UNRIG. wv. a. To ftrip of the tackle, 
Dryden. 
UNRIGHTEOUS, 4. Unjuſt; wicked; 
finful ; bad. Spenſer, 
UNR.I'GHTEOUSLY. ad. Unjuſtly; 3 wick- 
edly ; ſinfully. ther. 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. J. Wickedneſs 
injuſt ice. Hall. 
UNRIGHTFUL. a. Not rightful z not 
juſt. Shakeſpeart. 
To UNRING. v. @. To deprive of a ring. 
Hudibrai 
To UNRIP. v. 4. To cut open, Taylor, 
UNRI'PE. a. 
1. Immature ; not fully concofted, Waller. 
2. Too early. | Sidney. 
UNRTPENED. a. Not matured. Addi ſos 
UNRIPENESS, J Immaturity; want of 


ripeneſs. Bacon. 
UNRI'VALLED, a. 
1. Having no competitor. Pops. 


2. Having no peer or equal. 
To UNRO L. v. 4, To open what is rolled 
or convolved. Dryden. 


UNRQ-. 


UNS 


UNROMA'NTICK. 2. Contrary to ro- 


mance, Sevift, 
To UNROO F. v. a, To ſtrip off the roof 
or covering of houſes®. Shakeſpeare, 


UNROO'STED, a. Driven from the rooſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNRO'UCH, 3. Smooth, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNROO'T, v. a. To tear from the 
roots; to extirpate, Shakeſpeare. 


UNRO'UNDED, 3. Not ſhaped, not cut to 

a round, x Donne. 
_ UNRO'YAL, 4. Unprincely; not royal. 
Sidney. 


To UNRU'FFLE. +. n. To ceaſe from com- 


motion, or agitation. Dryden. 
UNRU'/FFLED. a, Calm; tranquil; not 
tumultuous, i Addi ſon. 
UNRU'LED, a. Not directed by any ſupe- 


riour power, Spenſer. 
UNRU LINESS. /. [from unruly. ] Tak 
lence; tumultuouſneſs. South, 


UNRU'LY. a, Turbulent ; ungovernable ; 
licentious, Spenſer, Shakeſp. Roſcom, 
UNSA'/FE. a. Not ſecure; hazardous; dan- 
gerous, Hooker, Dryden, 


UNSA'FELY. ad, Not ſecurely ; danger- | 


_ oully, den, Grew, 
UNSA'ID. a. Not uttered ; not mentioned. 
Dryden. Felton, 

UNSA'LTED. a. Not pickled or ſeaſoned 
with ſalt. Arbutbnot. 
UNSA'NCTIEIED. a. Unholy; not con- 
ſecrated. Shakeſpeare. 


UNSA*TIABLE. 4. [inſatiabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be ſatisfied, Raleigh. 
UNSATISFA*CTORINESS, ſ. Failure of 
giving ſatisfaction. Boyle, 
UNSATISFA'CTORY. a. Not giving ſa- 
tisfaction; not clearing the 
3 . Stilling fleet. 
UNSA*®TISFIEDNESS, /. [from unſatisfied, ] 
I The ſtate of being not fatisfied; want of 
fulneſs. Beyle. 
UNSA'TISFIED., a. 

1. Not contented; not pleaſed, Bacon. 

2. Not filled ; not gra tified to the full. 
Shakeſpeare, Rogers. 


UNS A'TISFYING. a. Unable to gratify to 
the fall, Addiſen. 
UNSA'V OURINESS, / [from wnſavonry.] 


1. Bad taſte. 

2. Bad ſmell. 
UNSA/VOURY. a. 

1. Taſteleſs. 

2. Having a bad taſte, 


Brown. 


Job. 
Milton. 


difficultx. 


3. Having an ill ſmell; fetid. Brown. 
4. Unpleaſing; diſguſting. Hooker, 
To UNSA'Y. v.a. To retract; to recant. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
UNSCA/LY. a, Having no ſcales. Gay. 
UNSCA'/RRED, a, Not marked with 
Wounds, ; Shakeſpeare. 


UNS 


UNSCHOLA'STICK. 4. Not bred to Itera- 


ture, ES Lockes 
UNSCHOO'LED. a. Uneducatedz not 
learned. | Hooker, 
UNSCO'RCHED. a. Not touched by fire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNSCREE'NED, 3. Not covered; not pro- 
tected, Boyle. 
UNSCRIPTURAL. 4. Not defenſible by 


ſcripture, Atterbury. 
To UNSE'AL. v. a. To open any thing 
ſealed, ; . Dryden, 
 UNSE'ALED. a. | 
1, Wanting a ſeal. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Having the ſeal broken, 
To UNSE'AM. v. a. To rip; to cut open. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNSEA'RCHABLE, a, Inſerutable; not 
to be explored. | Milton. 
UNSEA*RCHABLENESS. ſ. Impoſſibility 
to be explored. Bramball, 
UNSEA'SONABLE. a. 
1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion ; unfit ; 
untimely; ill-timed. Clarendon. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Late; as, unſeaſonable time of nigbe. 
UNSE'ASONABLENESS, ſ. Diſagreement 
with time ar place. Hale. 
UNSE“ASONABLVY. ad. Not ſeaſonably; 
not agreeably to time or occaſion. Hooker. 
UNSE"ASONED. «a. 

1. Unſeaſonablez untimely ; ill-timed, 
Out of uſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
2, Unformed ; not qualified by uſe, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hayward, 


* 


3- Irregular ; inordinate. 

4. Not kept till fit for uſe, 

8. Not ſalted: as, unſeaſoned meat. 
UNSE'CONDED. 4. 

1. Not ſupported. Shakeſpeare, 
'- 2, Not exemplified a ſecond time. Brown, 
To UNSE'CRET. v. a. To diſcloſe; to di- 


vulge. Bacon. 
UNSE' . 4, Not cloſe; not truſty, 
| | Sbateſpeare. 
UNSECU'RE, a, Not ſafe. Denham. 
UNSEDU/CED. 2. Not drawn to ill. 

R Shakeſpeare. 

UNSEF/ING, a. Wanting the power of vi- 

ſion. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNSEE'M, v. n. Not to ſeem. 
: : Shakeſpeare. 
UNSEE/MLINESS. /. Indecency ; indeco- 

rum; uncomelineſs. - Hooker. 
UNSEE"'MLY. a. Indecent 3 uncomely 3 

unbecoming. Hooker. 
UNSEF/MLY, ad. Indecently ; unbecom- 
ingly. 1 Cor. 
UNSEEN, 4. : 


1, Not ſeen; not diſcovered. 
Bacon. Roſcommon. 
2. In- 


| Hooker. Milton. 

2. VUnſkilled; unexperienced. Clarendon. 

SELFISH, 2. Not addicted to private 

' intereft, | Spectator. 
NSE Nr. 4. 
1. Not ſent, 

2. UnsznT for. Not called by letter or 


Taylor. 


meſſenger. 
UNSEPARABLE. 2. Not to be parted; 


not to be divided. Shakeſpeare. 
no advantage. Spenſer. Bentley. Rogers. 
UNSERVICEABLY. 2. Without uſe; 
without advantage. Woodward. 


UNSE'T. 2. Not ſet; not placed. Hooker. 
Te UNSE'TTLE. v. a. 
1. To make uncertain, Arbutbnot. 
2. To move from a place. L' Eftrange. 
| To overthrow. 
E'TTLED. 8. 


. Not fixed in reſolution; not determined ; 
Hot ſteady. South, 
2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. 
Bentley. 
© 2. Not eftabliſhed. | Dryden. 
4. Not fixed in a place of abode. Hooker. 
UNSE'TTLEDNESS, /. | 
z. LIrefolution ; undetermined ſtate of 


"a Uncertainty ; fluctuation. Dryden. 
Want of fixity. South, 
SE'VERED. 2. Not parted ; not divided, 


Shakeſpeare. 


To UNSE'X. v. 4. To make otherways 
than the ſex commonly is. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSHA'DOWED. 2. Not clouded; not 
darkened. Glanville, 
UNSHA'KEABLE. a. Not ſubject to con- 


cuſſion. Sbakeſpeare. 
UNSHA'*KED. @, Not ſhaken. Sbakeſp. 
UNSHA'*KEN, 4. ; 


1. Not agitated; not moved. Shak. Boyle. 

2. Not ſubject to concuſſion, _ 

3- Not weakened in reſolution; not moved. 

| Spratt, 
To UNSHA*KLE. v. a. To looſe from 

bonds 


. ; Addi oN. 
UNSHA MED. 2. Not ſhamed. 


UNSHA RED. 2. Not partaken; not had 
in common. Milton. 
To UNSHE ATH. v. a. To draw from the 
ſcabbard. Shakeſpear Cs Denham. 
UNSHE'D, a. Not ſpilt. Milton. 
UNSH”"ELTERED. 2. Wanting protection. 
| Decay of Piety. 
To UNSHIP. v. a. To take out of a ſhip, 
UNSHO'CKED, 4. Not diſguſted; not of- 
tended, Tickell, 


parted, Pope, 
UNSERVICEABLE. 2. Uſeleſs ; bringing 


UNS 

UNSHO'D. a. [from un/hoed.] Having no 

ſhoes. Ep Clarendon, 

UNSHOO'K. part. 4. Not ſhaken, 
UNSHO'RN, @. Not clipped. 

UNSHO'T. part. a, Not hit by ſhot. 


Waller, 
To UNSHO'UT, v. 8. To annihilate, or 

retract a ſhout, Shakeſpeare, 
UNSHO*'WERED. 4. Not watered by 

ſhowers. Milton, 
UNSHRTNKING. 2. Not recoiling. 

| Shakeſpeare 
UNSHU”"NNABLE, @. Inevitable, 

| Shake * 

UNSI'FTED. a. 

1. Not parted by a ſieve. . 

2. Not tried. a OY wo 
UNSVFGHT. 2. Not ſeeing, Hudibraz, 


UNSFGHTED, @. Invifible; not ſeen. 
70 


UNSTGHTLNESsS. ſ. [from unſightly 


Deformity ; diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 
: : Wiſeman, 
UNSIVGHTLY. a. Diſagreeable to the fight. 
Milton. 
UNSINCERE. . [infincerus, Latin. ] 
1. Not hearty; not faithful. 
2. Not genuine; impure; adulterated. 


3. Net ſound; not ſolid. e 

UNSINCE'RITY, 4. Adulteration; cheat. 

| Boyle. 

To UNSI'NEW, v. a. To deprive of dae 

Denbam. 

UNSINGED. 4. Not ſcorched; not touched 

dy fire. Stephens, 

UNSIFNKING, a. Not ſinking. Addiſer. 
UNSUNEWED. 2. Nerveleſs; weak. 

Shakeſpeare, 

UNSINNING, 2. Impeccable. Rogers, 

UNSCA'NNED, a. Not meaſured ; not 

computed, Shakeſpeare. 


UNSKIULLED. a. Wanting ſkill; wanting 
knowledge. Dryden. Blackmore. 
UNSXKTLFUL. a, Wanting art; wanting 
knowledge, Shakeſpeare. 
UNSKFLFULLY, ad. Without know- 
ledge; without art, Shakeſpeare. 
UNSKFLFULNESS, ſ. Want of art; want 
of knowledge, Sidney. Taylor. 
UNSLA'IN. a. Not killed, Sidney. 
UNSLA*KED. a, Not quenched. Dryden, 
UNSLEE'PING, 3. Ever wakeful. 
f 5 Milton. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNSMURCHED. 4. Unpolluted ; not ftain- 


ed, | 8 i 


UNSMO'KED. a. Not ſmoked. wift. 

UNSO'/CIABLE, a. [ inſeciabilis, Lat.] Not 
kind; not communicative of good, 

Raleigh, 

UNSO'CIABLY, ad, Not kindly, TL Efr. 

UNSO'ILED, 


F 


UNS 


UNSO'JLED. 2. Not polluted ; not tainted ; 
not ſtained, Ray. 
UNSO'LD. a. Not exchanged for money. 
| Pope, 
UNSO'LDIERLIKE. @a, Unbecoming a Gl. 
dier. | Broome. 
UNSO'LID. @. Fluid; not coherent. Locke. 
UNSO'LVED. a. Not explicated. Warts, 
UNSOO'T, for unſzvoeet, Spenſer. 


UNSOPHISTICATED. a. Not adulterared. 


8 5 | More. 
UNSO'R TED. a. Not diſtributed by proper 
ſeparation. Watts, 
UNSO'UGHT. 4. | 
1. Had without ſeeking. Milton. Fenton. 
2. Not ſearched. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSO”UND. a. 
1. Sickly ; wanting health. 
Denbam. Arbuthnet, 
2. Not free from cracks, 
3- Rotten; corrupted, 
4+ Not orthodox. 
5. Not honeſt ; not upright. Shakeſpeare, 
8. Not true; not certain. penſer. 
7. Not faſt; not calm. Daniel. 
8. Not cloſe; not compact. Mortimer. 
9. Not ſincere; not faithful. Gay. 
10. Not ſolid; not material. . 
11. Erroneous; wrong. Fairfax. Milton, 
12. Not faſt under foot. . 
UNSO'UNDED. 4. Not tried by the plum- 


met. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSO*UNDNESS. f. 

1. Erroneous of belief; want of ortho- 

doxy, : | Hooker. 

2, Corruptneſs of any kind. Hooker, 

3. Want of ſtrength; want of ſolidity. 


| Addiſon, 
UNSO'URED., a. 

1. Not made ſour. Bacon, 

2. Not made moroſe. Dryden, 


UNSO*WN, a. Not propagated by ſcattering 

ſeed, Bacon, 
UNSPA/RED.. a. Not ſpared. Milton, 
UNSPA*RING. a. Not ſparing 3 nor par- 


fimonious, Milton, 
To UNSPE'AK. v. a. To retract; to re- 
cant. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSPE'AK ABLE. a; Not to be expreſſed, 
, | Hooker, 
UNSPE*AKABLY, ad. Inexpreſſibly ; in- 
effably. 5 Spectator . 
UNSPE'CIFIED., a, Not particularly men- 
tioned, 2 | N Br 0707 . 
UNSPE'CULATIVE. a. Not theoretical. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
UNSPE'D, a. Not diſpatched ; not perform- 
ed Garth, 


UNSPE'NT. a. Not waſted; not diminiſh- 
ed; not weakened, _ Bacon. 
To UNSPHE'RE. v. a, To remove from its 


UNS 


UNSPTVED. 2. Not diſcovered ; not ſeen, 
Tickell, 

UNSPTYLT, as 5 
1. Not ſhed, . Denham, 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not married. Tufſer. 


To UNSPTIRIT, Ve. a To diſpirĩt 3, to de- 
preſs; to deject. Temple. Norris. 
UNSPO'ILED. a. | 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

penſer, Dryden, 

2, Not married, - | * 
UNSPO*'TTED. a. | 

1. Not marked with any ſtain⸗ Dryden. 

2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt. _ 

_ Shakeſpeare. Apocrypba. Ropers. 

UNSQUA'*RED. * Not formed 3 =". "hy 


bakeſpeare, 

UNSTA'BLE, 4. [inflabilis, Latin. 
1. Not fixed; not faſt, | Temple, 
2, Inconſtant ; irreſolute, James. 


UN STAD. a. Not cool; not prudent; not 
Hooker, 


ſettled into diſcretion ; not ſteady; muta» 


ble, Spenſer. Sandys. 
UNSTA”IDNESS, ſ. Indiſcretion ; volatile 
mind, Sidney. 


UNSTA'INED, 2. Not ftained ; not died; 
Hooker. Roſcommon. 


not diſcoloured, 
To UNSTA'TE., v. a. To put out of ſtate. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
UNSTA*'TUTABLE. a, Contrary to ſta- 
tute, .. Swift. 


 UNSTA*UNCHED, @. Not flopped ; not 


ſtayed, 
UNSTEADILY. ad. 
1. Without any certainty, | 
2. Inconſtantly ; not — 
ocke, 
UNSTE”ADINESS, ſ. Want of conſtancy ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


irreſolution; mutability, Addi ſon. Soi fu 


UNSTE'ADY, _ 
I. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. | 
| Denham. L' Eftrange. Rowe. 
2. Mutable; variable; changeable. Locke, 
Not fixed; not ſettled. 2 
STE“ADF AST. as Not fixed ; not faſt, 
i ; Shakeſpeare. 
UNSTEE'PED. a. Not ſoaked. Bacon, 
To UNSTING. v. a, To diſarm of a ſting. 
NT ? 5 South, 
UNSTUNTED, a. Not limited, Skelton, 
UNSTFRRED. 42. Not ſtirred 3 not agi- 
To UNSTI'TCH. v. a. To open by picking 
the ſtitches. Collier. 
UNSTOO'PING, 2. Not bending; not 


yielding, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNSTO*'P., v. a. To free from ſtop or 
obſtruction. Boyle, 
UNSTO/PPED. a. Meeting no reſiſtance. 
Dryder, 
UNSTRA'INED, 4. Eaſy; not forced. 
: | = Hakewill, 
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UNSTRA'ITENED. 2. Not contrafted; 

% : 5 ; Glanville, 

UNSTRE'NGTHENED. a, Not ſupport- 
ed; not aſſiſted. Hooker. 


To UNSTRING. v. a. 
1. Te relax any thing firung; to deprive 
of firings, Prior. Smith. 

' 2. To looſe; to untie. Dryden. 
i ten 4. Not moved; not affect 
Philips, 

UNSTU'DIED. 2. Not premeditated ; not 
laboured. Dryden. 
UNSTU*'FFED. 2. Unfilled ; unfurnithed. 
Shakeſpear 


Cs 
TART TAL. . 
Not ſolid 4 not palpable. : 


. Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
2. Not real. 


Addiſon, 
_ UNSUCCEE/DED, 2. Not ſucceeded. 
Milton. 


UxsucexssrUL. a. Not baving the 


wiſhed event. 
UNSUCCE/SSFULLY. ad, Unfortunately ; 
without ſucceſs. South, 
UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. /. Want of ſuc- 
ceſs z event contrary to wiſh, Hammond. 
UNSUCCE'SSIVE. 4. Not n by 


flux of parts. 
UNSUCRED. 2. Not having the breaſts 
drawn. Mi 2 on. 


NSU FFERABLE. 2. Not ſupportable ; 3 
intolerable. Milton, 

UNSUFFICIENCE. 4. [inſuffiſance, Fr.] 
Inability to anſwer the end propoſed. 


Hook 
UNSUFFTICIENT. 4. [inſuff/ant, as of 
Unable ; inadequate. ocke, 
UNSU'GARED. a. Not ſweetned with ſu- 


gar. | Bacon, 
UNSU'ITABLE, 2. Not congrueus ; not 
equal; not proportionate, Shak, Tillotſon. 
UNSU'ITABLENESS, . Incongruity ; un- 
fitneſs, South, 
UNSU'ITING. 3. Not fitting; not becom- 
ing. Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
UNSU'LLIED., a. Not fouled ; not diſ- 
graced ; pure, Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 
UNSUNG. 2. Not celebrated in verſe ; not 
recited in verſe, Milton, 


UNSU/NNED. a, Not expoſed to the ſun, 


Milton, 
Not more than 
Milton. 


UNSUPE'RFLUOUS, 3. 
enough. 
DNSUPPLA'NTED, 2. 
1. Not forced, or thrown from under that 

which ſupports it, Philips, 
2. Not defeated by flratagem. 


UNSUPPO'RTABLE. 2. [inſupportable, 


French, ] Intolerable ; ſuch as cannot be 


endured, Boyle, 
UNSU'PPOR TED. a. | me 
1. Not ſuflained; not held vp, Milton, 
. Not aſſiſted. Breton, 


'Y 


Cleaweland. 


UNTA'UGHT. a. 


UNT 


UNSU'/RE. 2. Not fixed; not certain, 
Fairfax; 
UNSURMO'UNTABLE. a. {infurtovtablc, 
French. ] Inſuperable; not to be over- 
come. Locke. 
UNSUSCE/PTIBLE. 4. Incapable; not lia- 
ble to admit; Swift; 
UNSUSPE'CT; a. Not conſidered a; 
UNSUSPE'CTED. likely to do or mean 
ill, Milton. Sqvif! 
UNSUSPE'CTING. a, Not imagining that 
any ill is deſigned, Pepe, 


UNSUSPI'CIOUS, a. Having no ſaſpicicn, 


Mi ton. Smith 

Not ſupported ; not 
Milter, 

Not to be governed 


UNSUSTA'INED. 2. 
held up. 
UNSWA'YABLE. a. 
or influenced by another, Shakeſpeare, 
UNSWA'YED. a, Not wielded. Shakeſp. 
To UNSWE”AR, v. 2. Not to ſwear; to 


recant any thing ſworn, Spenſer. 
To UNSWE AT. v. a. To eaſe after fa- 
tigue, Milton. 


UNSWO'RN, 3. Not bound by an oath, 


: Shakeſpeare, 
UNTA'INTED. 4. 

T. Not ſullied; not polluted. Roſcommon, 

2. Not charged with any crime; Shakeſ;, 


3. Not corrupted by mixture, Smith, 
UNTA/KEN. 8. | 

1. Not taken. ard, 

2. UXTAKXEN up, Not filled. Boyle, 


UNTA'LKED of. 2. Not mentioned in the 
world, Dryden, 
UNTA'/MEABLE. 42. Not to be tamed; 
not to be ſubdued. Wilkins. Grew, 
UNTA'MED, a, Not ſubdued ; not ſup- 
preſſed. Spenſer, 
To UNTA*NGLE. v. 4. To looſe from in- 
tricacy or convolution. Prior, 
UNTA'STED, @. Not taſted 3 not tried by 


the palate. Waller, 
UNTA'STING. a, 
1. Not perceiving any taſte, Smith, 


2, Not trying by the palate, . 
1. Uninſtructed; uneducated z ignorant j 
unlettered. Dryden, Young. 
2. Debarred from inſtruction. Locle. 
3. Unſkilled ; new; not having uſe or 
practice. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNTE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit, 
or forget what has been inculcated. Prown, 
UNTE/MPERED. 3. Not tempered. Exel. 
UNTEMPTED. a. 
1, Not embarraſled by temptation. Tay lr. 
2, Not invited by any thing alluring. 


Cotton. 
UNTE NABLE. a. 
I. Not to be held in 8 


2. Not capable of defence. Clarendon, 


UNTE'/NANTED, a, Having no tenant. 
To 
UN- 


UNT 
WNTE'NDED, 3. Not having any attend- 
ance, | Thomſon. 
UNTE'NDER, 2. Wanting ſoftneſs ; want- 

ing affection. Shakeſp. 
UNTE'NDERED. a. Not offered. 

| | Shakeſpeare, 

To UNTE'NT. v. a. To bring out of a 

tent. Sbaleſpeare. 
UNTE'NTED. a. [from tent.] Having no 

medicaments applied, Shakeſpeare, 
UNTE'RRIFIED. a. Not affrighted ; not 
ſtruck with fear, Milton. 
UNTHA'NKED. a. 

1. Not repaired with acknowledgment of 

a kindneſs. Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryden. 


UNTHA'NKFUL, a. Ungrateful ; return- 


ing no acknowledgment, Lule. Taylor. 
UNTHA'NKFULLY. ad. Without thanks. 
Boyle. 

UNTHA'NKFULNESS., ſ. Neglect or omiſ- 
ſion of acknowledgment for good received. 
Hayward. South, 


UNTHA'WED. 4. Not diſſolved after fr oſt. 
Pope. 


To UNTHI'NK v. a. To recal, or diſmiſs 


a thought. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTHI'NKING. a. Thoughtleſs; not 
Locke 


given to reflection. . 
UNTHORNVYV. 4. Not obſtructed by 


prickles. Brown, 
UNTHO'UGHT of, a. Not regarded; not 
heeded. Shakeſpeare. 


To UNTHRE'AD. v. a. To looſe, Milton. 
UNTHREATENED. 4. Not menaced, 


King Charles, 
UNTHRYFT, ſ. An extravagant; a pro- 
igal. Shakeſpeare. Herbert. 


dig 
UNTHRIFT. a. Profuſe ; waſteful ; pro- 
digal; extravagant. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTHRUIFTILY, ad. Without frugality, 


Collier. 
UNTHRIFTY, a. : 
1. Prodigal; profuſe ; laviſh ; waſteful. 


| Sidney. 
2. Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten. 
. Mortimer, 
UNTHRVIVING, a. Not thriving; not 
proſpering. Cov. of the Tongue. 


To THRONE. v. 4. To pull down 
from a throne. Milton. 


TO UNTTE. v. a. 


1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 


Shakeſpeare. 
a. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
Waller. 
3. To ſet free from any obſtruction 
Taylor, 
4 To reſolve; to clear, Denbam. 
UNTTYED. a. 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot, 
* rior. 


| UNTRAVELLED, 4, 


UNT 


2. Not faſtened by any binding, or knot. 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNTIL, ad. Yor 
1. To the time that. Denham. 
2. To the place that. Dryden. 


UNTIL. prep. To. Uſed of time, Spenſer, 
UNTIVLLED. a. Not cultivated, Blackmore. 
UNTITMBERED. a, Not furniſhed with 

timber; weak. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTIMELY. a. Happening before the 

natural time, Dryden. Pope. 
UNTIMELY. ad. Before the natural time. 


Spenſer. Waller, 
UNTINGED. a. e 


1. Not ſtained; not diſcoloured. Heyle. 
2. Not infected. Swifts 
UNTVRABLE, @, Indefatigable; unwea- 
ried, | Shakeſpeare. 
UNTI RED. A. Not made " Dryden. 
UNTI“TTLED. a. [zn and title.] Having no 
title, : Shakeſpeare, 
U'NTO. prep. [It was the old word for 6 
now obſolete, ] To. 


Hooker ” Brown, 7. . 
UNTO'LD. as * 


1. Not related. Maller. 
2. Not revealed. : 1. 
UNTO*UCHED. 4. phe 
1, Not touched ; not reached, __ 
2, Not moved; not affected. idney. 
Not meddled with. Dryden. 


TO'WARD., 8a. f 
1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious; not 
eaſily guided, or taught. 
Shakeſp. Hudibras. South, Woodward, 
2, Aukward; ungraceful. Creech, 
UNTO'WARDLY. a. Aukward; per- 
verſe ; froward. Locke, 
UNTO'WARDLY. ad. Aukwardly; un- 
gainly; perverſely. Tillotſon, 
UNTRA'CEABLE, a. Not to be traced, 


South, 

UNTRA'CED. a, Not marked by any foot- 

ſteps, Denham. 

UNTRA*CTABLE. 3. [:intrafabil:s, Lat] 
1. Not yielding to common meaſures an 

management, Hayward; 

2. Rough ; difficult, Milton, 


UNTRAC'TABLENESS. ſ. Unwilling- 
neſs, or unfitneſs to be regulated or ma- 
naged. Lacke. 

UNTRA/DING. @. Not engaged in com- 
*merce. Locke. 

UNTRA'INED. a. | 
1. Not educated ; not inſtructed; not diſ- 
ciplined, Hayward, 
2. Irregular; ungovernable. Herbert. 

UNTRANSFE'RRABLE. 4. Incapable of 
being given from one to another. Howe! 

UNTRANSPA'RENT, 3. Not diapha- 
nous; Opaque, Boyle. 


1 Never 


—— 


U N v 


x. Never trodden by paſſengers. Breton. 
2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 
Addiſon. 


To UNTRE'AD. v. a. To tread back; to 
go back in the ſame ſteps. Shakeſpeare, 


' UNTRE'/ASURED. 2. Not laid up; not 


repo fited. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTREATABLE. 4. Not treatable ; not 
practicable. Decay of Pia. 
UNTRTED. 4. 
1. Not yet attempted. Milton, 
2. Not yet experienced. Aterbury. Collier. 
3. Not having paſſed trial, Milton, 
UNTRIU”"MPHABLE, 2. Which allows 
no triumph. Hudibras. 
UNTROPD. 42. Not paſſed; not 
UNTRO'DDEN, marked by the foot. - 
Waller. 
UNTROLED. 4. Not bowled ; not roll- 
ed along. Dryden. 
UNTRO'UBLED. @a. 
2. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
- 2. Not agitated z not confuſed, . Milton. 
3+ Not interrupted i in the natural courſe. 
Spenſer. 
&. Tranſparent ; clear. Bacon, 
UNTRU'E. 4s 
1. Falſe; 3 contrary to reality. Hooker, 
2. Falſe; not faithful. Suckling, 
UNTRU'LY. ad. Falſely; not according 


to truth. Raleigh, 
UNTRU'STINESS, 4 Unfaithfulneſs. 
Hayward, 
UNTRU'TH. F 


1. Falſchood ; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſehood ; not veracity. Sandys. 
3+ Treachery ; want of fidelity. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Falſe aſſertion, Atterbury. 
UNTU T NABLE. 2. Unharmonius ; net 
muſical. Bacen. 
To UNTU NE. v. a. 
1. To make incapable of LC 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſorder. Shakeſpeare, 
UNTU'RNED. 2. Not turned. Weodward. 
UNTU'T ORED. a. Uninſtructed; untaught, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To UNTWTNE. v. a. 


1. To open what is held together by con- 


volution. Waller. 
2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf, 

Bacon. 

3. To ſeparate that which claſps round 

any thing. Aſct am. 

To UNTWPST. v. 2. To ſeparate any 

things involved in each other, or wrapped 


up on 1 Taylor, 
To UNT“. v. a. [See UxTi1s.] To 
looſe, Shakeſpeare, 


To UNVA'IL, v. a, To uncover; to ſtrip 
of a veil. 3 Denban, 


UN w 


UNVA*LUABLE. 4. Ineſtimable; being 


above price. Atterbury. 
UNVA'*LUED. a. 
1. Not prized; neglected. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Ineftimable ; ; above price. Shakeſpeare. 
UNV AfNQUISHED. 2. Not conquered z 

not overcome. Shakeſpeare. 
UNVA'”RIABLE. a. [invariable, French. ] 

Not changeable; not mutable. Worris. 
UNVA'RIED, 4. Not changed; not diver- 

ſified. Locke. 
UNVA*RNISHED. . | 

1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 

2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 


N nm tay 
 UNVA'RYING. a. Not liable to change, 


| Locke, 

To UNVE'IL. V, d. To diſcloſe ; * 0 ſhow. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNVE!ILEDLY. ad. Plainiy; without dif- 
guiſe, Boyle, 
UNVE'NTILATED, a. Not fanned by the 
Wind. Blackmore, 
UNVE'RITABLE. 3. Not true. Breton. 
UNVE'RSED. a, Unacquainted; 3 unkſkill. 
ed, Blackmore. 


. UNVE'XED, 9. Untroubled ; undiſturbed, 


Shakeſpeare. 

UNVVOLATED. 4. Not injured; not 

brok Clarendn. 
UNVT vous. 4. Wanting virtue. 


Sbale e. 
UNVI'SITED. a. Not reſorted to, pear 
Milton. 


UNU'NIFORM, 4. Wanting uniformity. 
Decay of Piety, 
UNVO/'YAGEABLE. 4. Not to be paſſed 
over or voyaged, Milton, 
UNU*RGED., . Not incited ; not preſſed, 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNU'SED. 4. 
1. Not put to uſe ; unemployed, Sidney. 
2. Not accuſtomed. Sidney, 
UNU”'SEFUL. a. Uſeleſs ; ſerving no pur- 
poſe, Clanville. More. 
UNU/SUAL., a. Not common; not frequent; 
rare. Hooker. Roſcummon. Felton, 
UNU'SUALNESS. ſ. Uncommonneſs ; in- 
frequency. Broome, 
UNU”TTERABLE. a. Ineffable ; inexpreſ- 
kble, Milton. Smith, 
UNVU*LNERABLE,a.Exempt from wound; 
not vulnerable, Shakeſpeare. 
UNWA'KENED, 2. Not rouſed from ſleep. 
Milton, 
UNWA'LLED, a. Having no walls. 
K nolles, 


 UNWA'RES. ad. Unexpectedly; before 


any caution. Fairfax. 
UNWA'RILY, ad. Without caution 5 care- 
' lefsly. Digby. 
UNWA/RINESS. fl. ffrom YUNTWATY » 1 Want 


of caution ; care! nes Speftetor, 
UN- 


UNW 


UNWA'RLIKE, 4. Not fit for war; not 
uſed to war, Dryden, 
UNWA'RNED. . Not cautioned; not 
made wary. Locke, 
UNWA'RRANTABLE. a. Not defenſi- 
ble; not to be Ines 4 not allowed. 
South, 
UNWA'RRANTABLY. ad. Not juſtifia- 
bly; not defenſibly. Wake. 


UNWA'RRANTED, 42. Not aſcertained ; 
uncertain, | Ban, 
UNWA'RY., @a. 

1. Wanting caution; imprudent 3 haſty ; 
precipitate. Milton, 
2. Unexpected. Spenſer. 

UNWA/SHED., 7 a. Not waſhed ; not cleanſ- 
UNWA'SHEN, | ed by waſhing. 

Shakeſpeare, 

UNWA'/STED, a. Not conſumed; not 

diminiſhed. Blackmore. 


UNWA'STING. 4. Not growing , 
| = Pepe, 
UNWA'YED. &. Not uſed to travel. 


Suckling, 
| UNWE'AKENED. a, Not weakened. 
Boyle, 
UNWE”APONED. 3. Not furniſhed with 

offenfive arms. a Raleigh, 
 _UNWE'ARIABLE, a. Not to be tired. 


Hooker, 
UNWEARIED. 4. 

1. Not tired; not fatigued. Weller. 
2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be 
ſpent. Denham, 

To. UNWE'/ARY, v. a. To refreſh after 
wearineſs, Temple. 

UNWE'D, a. Unmarried. Shakeſpeare, 

UNWE'DGEABLE. a. Not to be cloven, 

- Shakeſpeare. 
UNWEE DED. a. Not cleared from weeds, 

| : Shakeſpeare. 

UNWEE'PED. Not lamented. 
unwept, Milton. 

UNWEE'TING.. - @, Ignorant; unknowing. 

Spenſer, Milton. 


fas 


'UNWE'1GHED. a. 
1. Not examined by the balance, 1 Kings, 
2. Not conſidered ; negligent. Shakeſpeare, 


_ UNWEVGHING. a, " Inconfiderate ; thought- 
leſs, Shakeſpeare. 
UNWE'LCOME. a. Not pleaſing 3 not 
grateful. Denham. 
UNWEPT, a, Not lamented ; not bemoan- 

; Dryden. 
vater. a. Not moiſt. Dryden. 


UNWHTPT. a, Not puniſhed; not cor- 
rected. 
UNWHO'LESOME. a. 
1. Infalubrious; miſchievous to health. 
Bacon. South. 
4 Corrupt ; tainted, Sbakeſpeare, 
UNW]” ELDILY, ad, Heavily z with diffi- 
cult motion, Dr; den. 


Now 


Shakeſpeare, 


; UNW 


UNWTELDINESS. ſ. Heavineſsz diffi» 
culty to move, or be moved, Glanville, 
UNWVELDY, 2. Unmanageable ; not eafi- 
ly moving or moved; bulky ; weighty g 
ponderous:; Clarendon, 
UNWTYLLING. à. Loath ; not contented ; 
not inclined ; not complying by inclinati- 
on, Hooker. Dryden. 
UNWILLINGLVYV. ad. Not with good- 
will; not without loathneſs. Denham. 
UNWILLINGNESS, /. Loathneſz z diſin- 
elination. Ralei ” 
To UNWIND, v. 4. pret. and part. p 
unwound, 
1. To ſeparate any thing convolved; to 
untwiſt ; to untwine. Sidney. 
2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entangle- 


ment. Hookers 
To UNWIND, v. n. To admit evolution. 
Mortimer, 

UNWTPED. a. Not cleared. Shakeſpeare, 


UNWI'SE. a. Weak ; defective in wiſdom, 

Shakeſpeare, Tillotſon. 

UNWT'SELVY. ad. Weakly ; not prudent- 
ly ; not wiſely, . Sidn 

To UNWT'SH. v. a. To wiſh that which 

is, not to be. Shakeſpeare. 

UNWI'SHED. a. Not ſought; not defired. 


Sidney. 
UNWYST. 2. Unthought of; not known. 
| | Spenſer, 
To UNWI'T. 2. a. To deprive of under- 
ſtanding. Shakeſpeare. 
UNWITHDRA'WING. 4. Continvally li- 
beral. Milton. 
UNWITHSTOO'D. a. Not oppo. 
Pbilips, 


UNWYTNESSED. ga. Wanting evidence; 
wanting notice, - Hooker , 
UNWITTINGLY, ad, Without know- 
ledge 3 without conſciouſneſs, 
Sidney. Bentley. 
UNWO'NTED. a. 
1. Uncommon; unuſual; rare; infre- 
quent. Sbaleſpeare. Glanville. 
2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed. May. 


UNWO'RKING. a, Living without Jas 


bou Locle. 
UNWO'RSHIPPED, 4. Not adored, 

Milton. 

UNWO*RTHILY. ad. Not according to 

deſert. Broome. 


UNWO'RTHINESS, {. Want of worth; 
want of merit. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. Wake, 
UNWO'/RTHY. a. 7 


1. Not deſerving. Hooker. © 
2. Wanting merit. Whitgifte. 

3. Mean. Sidney. 
4. Not ſuitable; not adequate. Swift. 
c, Unbecoming ; vile. ee 
NWO UND. part. pail, and pret of an- 
Twi nd. Untw iſted. Merti mere 
6 8 2 UN- 


UNWRYTING. 2. Not aſſuming the c 


VOI 
UNWO/'UNDED. 4. 
. 1. Not wounded. 5 Milton. 
2. Not hurt, ; Pope. 
To UNWRE'ATH., v. a. To untwine. * 
a 


racter of an author. Arbuthnot. 


UNWRITTEN. 4. Not conveyed by writ- 


ing; oral; traditional. South, Hale. 
UNWRO'UGHT, 4. Not laboured; not 
manufactured. Fairfax. 
UNWRU'NG. 3. Not pinched. Saleſr. 


'UNYTE'LDED. 2. Not given up. Drycen, 


To UNYO'KE. v. a. 
1. To looſe from the yoke, Shale peare. 
2. To part; to disjoin. Shakeſpeare. 
UNYO'KED. 2, | 
1. Having never worn a yoke. Dryden. 
2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. Shakeſpeare, 
UNZO'NED, a. Not bound with a girdle. 
| Prior. 
VvOCARHULARVY. /. fwocabularium, Lat. 
vocabulaire, Fr.] A dictionary; a lexi- 
con; a word book, Brown, 
VO CAL. a. [ca, Fr, wecalis, Lat.] 
1. Having a voice, Croſhaw., 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 
| Hoc ler. 
VOCA'TITY. /. ſfrom veca.] Power of 
utterance; quality of being utterable by 


the voice. | Holder. 
To VO CALIZ E. v, a. [from wzcal.] To 
form into voice. Holder. 


VO'CALLY. ad. [from vecal.] In words; 
articulately. | Hale. 
5 Je Luscatian Fr, wecatic, 
t. 
1. Calling by the will of God, Hecler. 
2. Summons, Dryden. 
3. Trade; employment, Sidney. 
VO'CATIVE. . [wocatif, Fr. wocativus, 
Lat.] The grammatical caſe uſed in call- 
ing or ſpeaking to. | 
VOCIFERA'TION. ſ. [wociferatic, wocife- 
ro, Lat.] Clamour ; outcry, Arbuthner, 
VOCT'FEROUS. a. [vocifero, Lat.] Cla- 
morous ; noiſy, Pope. 
FOGUE, ſ. [vogue, Fr.] Faſhion 3 mode. 
South, Roſcommon, 
VOICE. /. voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] | 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed 
from that uttered by another mouth. Bac. 
3- Any found made by breath, Addiſon, 
4. Vote; ſuffrage ; opinion expreſſed, 


KXnolles. 
To VOICE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To rumour; to report. Bacon. 
2. To vote. Shakeſpeare. 


To VOICE. v. . To clamour; to make 


outcries. Obſolete, South. 
YOrICED. 3. [from the noun. ] Furniſhed 
with a voice, | Denham, 


VOL 


VOID. a. [wuide, Fr.] ; 
1. Empty ; vacant, Goes Shakeſpearts 
2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated, 

Hooker, Clarendon, 
3. Unſupplied ; unoccupied. Camden. 
4. Wanting; unfurniſhed; empty. 


Whitgifte, 

5. Unſubſtantial ; unreal. Pope. 
VOID. /. [from the adjective.] An empty 
ſpace ; vacuum ; vacancy. Pepe. 


1. To quit; to leave empty. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To emit; to pour out. ilkint. 

3. To emit as excrement. Bacon. 
4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

Clarendon. 

VO/IDABLE. 3. [from woid,] Such as 

may be annulled. Ayliffe. 


VO'/IDER, 1 [ from word, ] A baſket, in 
which broken meat is carried from the ta- 
ble. 8 Cleaveland.s 

VO/IDNESS, 4 [from woid.] 

1. Emptineſs; vacuity, 

2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 

3. Want of ſubſtantiality. Hakewill, 
VOITURE, ſ. [French,] Carriage. | 
: Arbuthnet; 
VO'LANT. #2. anon e ag, Fr,] 

1. Flying; paſiin ou e air. 

ying 3 panning h Wilkins, 

2, Nimble; active. Milton. Philips, 
VO'LATILE, @. [ws/atilis, Lat.] 

1. Flying; paſſing through the air. Bacon. 

2, Having the power to paſs off by ſponta- 

neous evaporation, . Miles, 

3. Lively ; fickle ; changeable of mind. 

Watts. Swift. 

VO'LATILE. /. [welatile, Fr.] A winged 
animal. 5 Brown. 

VO'LATILENESS, on,» 

voLaTraty, JJ Lenau Fr 

1. The quality of flying away by evapora- 

tion; not fixity. | 

Bacon. Hale. Newton. Arbuthng, 

2, Mutability of mind. 

VOLATILIZ ACTION. 1 volatilixe. ] 
The act of making volatile. Beyle. 


To VOLATILIZE. v. 4. ¶ volatiliſer, Fr. 


from welatile.] To make volatile; to ſub- 
tilize to the higheſt degree. Newton, 
VOLE. /. [wole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that 
draws the whole tricks.  Swifh, 
VOLCA'NO, ſ. A burning mountain. 
| 2 . Brown, Bentley. 
VO'LERY. /. [wolerie, Fr.] A flight of 
birds. ? Locke, 
VOLITA'TION. ,, [wolite, Lat.] The 
act or power of flying. 1 ogg 
YOLTTION, /. Wege Pr, The 5 0 
willing; the power of choice exerted. 
& * Soutb. 500 
f 7 


> YOE 
 VO'LITIVE. 2. Having the power to will, 
f 8 Hale. 
VO'LLEY. . 3 Fr.] 
1. A flight of ſhot. Raleigb. 
2. A burſt ; an emiſſion of many at once. 


S ba be pear E. 
To VOLLE. 


. n. To throw out. 
| hoo oil 
VO'LLIED. a. from velley.] Diſploded; 
diſcharged with a volley. Philips. 
VOLT. f. [ volte, Fr.] A round or a circu- 
lar tread z a gait of two treads made by a 
horſe going fideways round a center. 
VOLUBTLITV. fNwolubilite, Fr. wolubili- 
tas, Lat.] 3 
r. The act or power of rolling. Watts. 
2. Actixity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. 
Clarendon. 
3. Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution. 
| L' Eftrange. 
VO'LUBLE. 4. [wolubilis, Lat.] 


1, Formed ſo as to roll eaſily ; formed ſo 


as to be eaſily put in motion. 
| Hammond. Boyle. 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. 
Milton. 
3. Nimble; active. Watts. 
4.᷑. Fluent of words. ' Shakeſpeare. 
VO'LUME, ſ. ¶ volumen, Lat.] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once. 
Dryden, Fenton. Cheyne, 
3. A book. Spenſer, 
VOLU”MINOUS, a. [from wolume.] 
1. Conſiſting of many complications. 


Milton. 

2. Conſiſting in many volumes, or books. 
Milton. 

3. Copious; diffuſive, Clarendon. 


VOLU”*MINOUSLY. ad. [from woluminous.] 

In many volumes or books, Clanville. 

' VOLUNTARILY, ad. ¶ volontiers, Fr. 

from vcluntary.] Spontaneouſly ; of one's 

own accord ; without compulſion. Hooker, 

VO'LUNTARY, 4. [wolontaire, Fr, volun- 
tarius, Lat. | 

1. Acting without compulſion ; acting by 


choice, Hooker. 
2, Willing; acting with willingneſs, 

Pope. 
3. Done without compulſion. Seed. 
4. Acting of its own accord. Milton. 


VO'LUNTARY. /. [from the adjective, ] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any 
aifair of his own accord, Dawes, 
2. A piece of muſick play's at will, 

Chawvekind, 

VOLUNTEFR, ſ. [woluntaire, >, A 
ſoldier who enters into the ſervice of his 
own accord, Collier. 

To VOLUNTEE'R, v. 2. To go for a ſol- 
cior. Heyden. 


'VORA'CITY. 


VOR 


VOLUPTUARY. ſ. [woluptuaire, Fr. wat 
Iuptuarius, Lat.] A man given up to 
pleaſure and luxury, Atterbury,, 

VOLU'P'TUOUS, a. [wolupturſus, Latin. ] 
Given to exceſs of pleaſure z luxurious. 

Ny nſer. Bentley. 

VOLU/PTUOUSLY, ad. | from woluptu- 
ous,] Luxuriouſly; with indulgence of 
exceſſive pleaſure. ' | South, 

VOLU'PTUOUSNESS, ſ. [from woluptu- 
ous. ] Luxuriouſneſs; addictedneſs to ex- 
ceſs of pleaſure. Donne. 

VOLU'TE. ſ. [ volute, Fr.] A member of 
a column. That part of the capitals of the 
Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, 
which is ſuppoſed to repreſent the bark of 
trees twiſted and turned into ſpiral lines, 
or, according to others, the head-dreſles of 
virgins in their long hair. Theſe volutes are 

more eſpecially remarkable in the Ioniclæ 

capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion 
laid between the abacus and echinus. 

Harris, 

VOMICA. ſ. [Latin.] An encyſted humour 
in the lungs. Arbutbnot. 

VO MICE NUT. ſ. The nucleus of a fruit 
of an Eaſt- Indian tree, the wood of which 
is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnake wood of 
the ſhops. It is certain poiſon; and in 
ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole human 
frame, and brings on convulſions. Fill, 

To VO'MIT. v. a. [vomo, Latin. ] To caſt 
up the contents of the ſtomach. More. 

To VOMIT. v. a. [ vomir, Fr.] 

1. To throw up from the ſtomach. 

| Fonob. Arbuthnot, 
2. To throw up with violence from any 
hollow, | E . 

VO'MIT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The matter throwa up from the ſto- 
mach. Sandys, 
2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that 
cauſes vomit, | Arbuthnet. 

VOMT'TION, /. [from vomo, Latin, ] The 
act or power of vomiting. Grew. 

VO'MITIVE. a. [ vomitif, Fr.] Emetick ; 
cauſing vomits. 7 Brown, 

VO'MITORY. 3. [womitoire, Fr, vomito- 
-rius, Lat.] Procuring vomits; emetick. 

| Harvey. 

VOR A'CIOUS. a. [worace, Fr. worax, Lat.] 
Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

Government of the Tongue. 
vORACIOUSLVY. ad. [ from woracious.] 


Greedily ; ravenouſly. 
VOR A/CIOUSNESS. |} /. [woracite, Fr.] 
| Greedineſs ; raven- 


ouſneſs. Sandys, 
TEA. ſ. In the plural worrices, [Lat.] 
Any thing whirled round. Newt. Bentley. 
VO'RTICAL. a. [from wgrtex,] Having 


a whirling motion, Newton, 
VO 


VorY 
VO'TARIST. ſ. [devetus, Lat.] One de- 
| voted to any perſon or thing. 
| | Shakeſpeare. Milton, 

_ VO'TARY, /. One devoted, as by a vow, 

to any particular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, 

or ſtate of life, 

V@'TARY, 4. Conſequent to a vow. 

Bacen, 

VO TARESS. ſ. [female of wotary.] A 
woman devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. 

Cleaweland, Pope. 


VOTE. f. [wotum, Lat.] Suffrage; voice 


given and numbered. 
To VOTE. v. 4. 
x. To chuſe by ſuffrage z to determine by 
ſuffrage. Bacon. 
2. To give by vote. 
VO“ TER. ſ. 
the right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 
Srui ft. 


Roſcommon, 


vor VE. a [wetives, Lat.] Given by 


vow. c rior. 
To VOUCH. v. 2. [| woucher, Norman Fr. 

1. To call to witneſs; to obteſt. Dryden. 

2. To atteſt ; to warrant ;z to maintain. 


Locke. Atterbury. 

To VOUCH, . =, To bear witneſs ; to ap- 
ras a witneſs, Sæui ft. 
VOUCH. . [from the verb.] Warrant; 
atteſtation. | Shakeſpeare. 
VO'UCHER. ſ. [from wouch.] One who 
ives witneſs to any thing, Pope. 


To VOUCHSA'FE. v. a. [wouch and ſafe. } 


1. To permit any thing to be done without 


danger, 
2. To condeſcend to grant. Shakeſpeare, 
To VOUCHSAE, v. 2. To deign ; to 
condeſcend ; to yield. 
 VOUCHSA/FEMENT. /. [from wouch/afe.] 
Grant; condeſcenſion. Beyle. 
vow. 7 [ovau, Fr. wvotum, Lat.] 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; 
an act of devotion. Hammond, 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 
a promiſe of love or matrimony. Dryden, 
To VOW. v. a. [ vouer, Fr. woueo, Latin, ] 
To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication ; to 
give to a divine power. Hecker, Spelman, 
To VOW. v. . To make vows or ſolemn 
promiſes. Suckling. 
VOWEL, ſ. [weyelle, Fr. vocalit, Lat.] A 
letter which can be uttered by itſelf. 


Holder. 


VOWFE'LLOW. /. [wow and fellotm .] One 
bound by the ſame vow. Sbaleſpeare. 
VOYAGE. ſ. [woyage, Fr.] 
1. A trav by ſea. Bacon. Prior. 
2. Courſe ; attempt; undertaking. 
Shakeſ; Ares 
3. The practice of travelling. Facon, 
To VO'YAGE, v. 3. [woyager, Fr.] To 
travel by ſea, Pope, 


Craſhaw. Rogers, 


Swift. * 
from vote.] One who has 


Sidney. Dryden. | 


UPB 

To VO'YAGE. v. a, To travel; to paſs 
over, Milton. 
VO'YAGER. . [from veyage.] One who 
travels by ſea. Donne. Pope 
Up. ad. Leb, Saxon; ep, Dutch and Dan.] 
1. Aloft; on high; not down. Tolles. 
2. Out of bed; in the Rate of being riſen 


from reſt. | Motton. 
3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Acddiſon. 

4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceal- 
ment. Dryden. 
5. In a ſtate of being built, Sbaleſpeare. 
6. Above the horizon. Judges. 


7. To a ſtate of advancement. Atterbury. 
8, In a ſtate of exaltation. Spenſer, 
9. In a ſtate of climbing, 
10. Ina ſtate of inſurrection. Shakeſpeare, 
11.. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed, 
; Dryden, 
12. From 2 remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place. L*Eftrange. 
13. From younger to elder years. Pſaln:, 
14. Ur and down. Diſperſedly; here and 
there. Addi ſor. 
15. Ur and down. Backward and for- 
ward. 
16. Ur to. To an equal height with. 
Aadi ſor. 
to. | 


Atterbury. Roger:. 
raſe that ſignifies the 
ing to give a blow. 


Sidney, 


ng to riſe from bed. 
Pope, 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or 
. rouſing to action. Spenſer, 
UP. prep. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down, | Bacon. 
To UPBE!AR. v. a. preter. upbore ; part. 
paſſ. wpborn, A and bear, ] 
1. To ſuſtain aloft ; to ſupport in eleva- 


17. Ur to. Adequately 


18. Ur with. A 
act of raiſing any 


UP. interject. 
1. A word exhorti 


tion. Milton, 
2, To raiſe aloft. Pope. 
3. To ſupport from falling. Spenſer. 


To UPBRA'ID. v. a. [ upzebne&>an, upze- 
|  bhe'ban, Saxon, | 
1. To charge contemptuouſly with any 
thing diſgraceful, Sandys. Blackmore, 
2. To object as matter of reproach, 
| | Bacon, Spratt, 
3. To urge with reproach. Decay of Piety. 
4. To reproach on account of a 4 re- 
ceived from the reproacher, 
6: To bring reproach upon ; to ſhew faults 
y being in a ſtate of compariſon, Sidney. 
6. To treat with contempt. Spenſer. 
UPBRA'IDINGLY, ad. By way of re- 
proach, Ben, Jobnſon. 


To UPBRA'Y, v, 4. To ſhame, 9 72 


UPO 
UPBRO/UGHT, part. paſſ. of bring. Edu- 
cated; nurtured. | Spenſer. 
UPHA'ND. a. [up and band.] Lifted by 
the hand, : Moxon. 
U'PCAST. Thrown upwards, Dryden. 
U'PCAST. /. A term of bowling; a throw; 
a caſt, | | Shakeſpeare, 
To UPGA'THER, VU, As [ up and gather. ] 
To contract. Spenſer, 
UPHE'LD. pret. and part. paſſ. of uphold. 
Maintained ; ſuſtained, Milton. 
UPHILL. a. [up and bill,} Difficult, like 
the labour of climbing an hill, Clarif/a. 
To UPHO'ARD. v. a. [up and board.] To 
treaſure; to ſtore; to accumulate in pri- 
vate places. Spenſer. 
To UPHO'LD. v. a. preter. upheld ; and 
2 paſſ. upheld, and upbolden, [up and 
hol, 5 


1. To lift on high. Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain; to keep from 
falling. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To keep from declenſion. Bacon. 
4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 
x Raleigh, 
5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 
6. To keep from being loſt. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To continue without failing. older, 
8. To continue in being.  Hakhewill, 
UPHO”LDER, ſ. [from uphold, ] 
1, A ſupporter, Swift, 
2. A ſuſtainer in being. Hale. 
3. An undertaker; one who provides for 
- funerals, Gay. 
UPHO*LSTERER. ſ. One who furniſhes 
houſes ; one who fits up apartments with 
beds and furniture. Sæoiſt. Pope. 
U'PLAND. . [up and land.] Higher 
ground. Burnet. 
UPLAND. a. Higher in ſituation, Carew, 
UPLA*NDISH. a. [from upland. ] Moun- 
tainous; inhabiting mountains, Chapman, 
To UPLA'Y, v. a. [up and /ay,] To hoard; 
to lay up. | Donne, 


To UPLIFT v. a. [up and /ifr.] To raiſe 


aloft, . Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
U'PMOST. a. [an irregular ſuperlative form- 

ed from up.] Higheſt ; topmoſt, Dryden. 
UPON, prep. [ap and on.] 

1. Not under; noting being on the top or 


outſide. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Thrown over the body, as clothes, 
Sbaleſpear 2e. 
3. By way of imprecation or infliction. 
| HSbateſpeare. 
4. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
3 85 Shakeſpeare, 
5. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſ- 
chief, Burnet, 


6. In conſequence of, 
Bacon. Hayward. Clarendon. 
7. In immediate conſequence of, Tilletſan. 


UPS 


8. In a ſtate of view. Shakeſpeare, Temple, 


9. Suppoſing a thing granted. Burnet, 
10. Relating to a ſubject. Temple, 
11. With reſpe& to. Dryden. 
12, In conſideration of. Pope, 
13. In noting a particular day, Addiſon. 


14. Noting reliance or truſt, Shakeſpeare, 
15. Near to; noting ſituation. Clarendon. 
16. On pain of, | Sidney. 
17. At the time of; on occaſion of. 


Sift, 
13, By inference from, Locke. 
19. Noting attention. Locke. 
20. Noting particular pace. Dryden. 
21. ExaQtly; according to, Shakeſpeare, 


22. By; noting the means of ſupport, 
UPPER. . [a comparative from up.] 

I. Superiour in place; higher. Peacbam. 

2. Higher in power. Hooker, 
U'PPERMOST, a, [ſuperlative from «pper.] 

1, Higheſt in place. Dryden, 

2. Higheſt in power or authority. 

Glanville, 

3- Predominant; moſt powerful. Dryden. 
U/PPISH, 2. [from g.] Proud; arrogant, 
To UPRA ISE. v. a. [«p and raiſe.] To 


raiſe up; to exalt. ton, 
To UPRE AR. v. 4. [up and rrar.] To 
rear on high. | . 


UPRVGHT, #2. | 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. 
Feremiah. Bacon. 
2, Erected; picked up, Spenſer, 
3. Honeſt ; not declining from the right. 
Milton. 
U/PRIGHTLY, ad. [from upright.] * 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. | 
2, Honeſtly; without deviation from the 
right. | Taylor. 
U'PRIGHTNESS, ſ. [from uprigbt.] 


1. Perpendicular erection. Walter. 
2. Honeſty; integrity, Atterbury. 
To UPRIYSE. v. n, [up and riſe.] 1 
1. To riſe from decumbiture. Pſalms, 


2. To riſe from below the horizon, 


To riſe with acelivity. Shakeſpeare. 
UPRI'SE. ſ. Appearance above the horizon. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
U'PROAR. ſ. [oproer, Dutch. ] Tumult; 
buftle ; diſturbance; confuſion. _ 
Raleigh. Philips. 
To U'PROAR, v. 4. [from the noun, ] To 
throw into confuſion, Shakeſpeare. 
To U*'PROOT. v. a. [y and root, } To 
tear up by the root, a | 
To UPRO'USE, v. a, [xp and rouſe.] To 
waken from ſleep; to excite to action. 
Shakeſpeare. * 
U'PSHOT. f. [»p and for.] Concluſion; 
end; laſt amount; final event. . 
Shak, More. L' Aft. Burne!, Arb. Pope. 
UPSIDE 


URG USE 


IVPSIDE down. [an adverbial form of ſpeech.] 8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of obe 


With total reverſement ; in complete diſ- fection. Tillotſan. 
order. | Raleigh. South, To URGE. v. . To preſs forward. Donne, 
U'PSPRING. /. A man ſuddenly exalted. U*RGENCY, /. [from urgent.] Preſſure of 
Shakeſpeare, difficulty, | Swift, 


o UPSTA\ND. v. . [up and Hand. To U'RGENT, 9. [urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 
| 1. Cogent; preſſing; violent. ; 


* 


be erected. . 
To UPSTA'Y. v. 4. ſup and flay.} To | Hooker, Raleigh, 
ſuſtain ; to ſupport, Milton, 2. Importunate; vehement in ſolicitation, 
To U'PSTART. v. n. [ap and fart.] To | Exodus, 
ſpring ap ſuddenly. Dryden, U"RGENTLY. ad. [from urgent.] Cogent- 


UPSTART. /. [up and fart. ] One ſuddenly iy; violently; vehemently ; importunate- 


raiſed to wealth, power, oi honour, y. 
Bacon, Milton, WRGER, ſ. [from urge.] One who preſſes. 


To UPSWA*RM. v. a. {up and ſtoarm.] U'RGEWONDER, ſ. A ſort of grain. 


To raiſe in a ſwarm. Shakeſpeare. | Mortimer, 

To UPTAKE. v. 4. [up and take.) To U'RINAL. f. urinal, Fr.] A bottle, in 

take into the hands, dferſer, which water is kept for inſpection. 

| To UPTRA'IN. v. a. [zy and train.] To . Shakeſpeare, 
bl bring up; to educate. Spenſer, U'RINARY. a, [from urine.] Relating to 
5 To U'PTURN. v. a. [up and turn. To the urine. Brown, 
# throw up; to futrow. Milton. U'RINATIVE. @. Working by urine ; pro- 
©:4 U'PWARD., a. Le and pean, Saxon.] Di- voking urine. | Bacor, 
* 8 rected to a higher part. Dryden, URINA'TOR, f. [urinateur. Fr. urinater, 
UPWARD. . The top. Shakeſpeare, Lat.] A diver. Wilkins, Ray. 


U'RINE. ſ. [arine, Fr. arina, Lat.] Animal 


UPWARD. 
U'PWARDS, ; LN ed perfor water. Breun. 
1. Towards a higher place. Dryden. To U'RINE. v. n. [uriner, Fr.] To make 
2. Towards heaven and God. Hooker, water. | Brown, 
3. With reſpe& to the higher part. U*RINOUS. a. [from arine.] Partaking of 
: | Milton, | urine, Arbuthni, 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher URN, [urne, Fr. urna, Lat.] 
or greater number. Hooker. 1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth is nar- 
5. Towards the ſource, Pope, Tower than the body, Dryden, 
To UPWIND. v. 4. pret. and paſſ. p- 2. A water-pot. | Cree, 
wound, [up and wind.] To convolve. 3. The veſſel in which the remains - burnt 
| ilkint, 


* 


Spenſer, bodies were put. 
URBA*NITY,. ſ. [urbanite, Fr, urbanitas, URO'SCOPY. /. Sg and cue. Inſpection 


Lat. ] Civility ; elegance; politeneſs ; mer- of urine, Brown, 
riment ; facetiouſneſs, Dryden. U'RRY. ſ. A mineral. A blue or black 


URCHIN, ſ. clay, that lies near the coal, which is aa 
1. A hedge-hog. Shakeſpeare, unripe coal, | 
2, A name of flight anger to a child. US. The oblique caſe of «ve, 
h Prier, U'SAGE. ſ. [uſage, Fr.] 
8 Practice; uſe. Hooker, 1. Treatment. | Dry, 
* U'RETER. ſ. [uretre, Fr.] Ureters are two 2, Cuſtom; practice long continued. 
long and canals from the baſon of the Hooker, 
kidneys, one on each fide. Their uſe is to 3. Manners ; behaviour. Spenſer, 
carry the urine from the kidneys to the U'SAGER. ſ. [uſager, Fr. from Ih, þ ne 
bladder, Wiſeman, who has the uſe of any thing in truſt for 
, URETHRA, ſ. [uretre, Fr.] The paſſage another. Daniel. | 
of the urine, . Wiſeman. U'SANCE, ſ. [uſance, Fr.] 


1, Uſe; proper employment, Spenſer, | 


To URGE. v. 4. ſwye, Lat.] 
| i | 2. Uſury; intereſt paid for money, 


2. To incite; to puſh, | 
Shakeſpeare, Tillotſon. 


2. To provoke; to exaſperate. USE, ſ. [uſus, Lat. 
: s Shakeſpeare, 1. 151125 of +... any thing to 20 
3. To follow cloſe, ſo as to impell. Pope, purpoſe, ” | Lathe, 
4. To labour vehemently, 2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
To preſs; to enforce. Dryden. any purpoſe, Tempit, 
8. To preſs as an argument. Shakeſpeare. 3. Need of; occaſion en which a thing cu 
7. To impoxtune; to ſolieit. Spenſer, be employed, A. Philips 


4. Advis 


zxk © WD 


bY 
To USE. v. 4. ſur, Fr. uſus, Latin. 
« 


us v 


4. Advantage received; power of 8 
. den. 


8. Convenience; help. 23 . 
8. Uſage; cuſtomary at. Tocte. 


N J. Cultom Practice; 3 abi. Waller, 


3 common occurrence. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
9. . money paid for the uſe of mo- 
Taylor. South, 


| b To emplo to any. purpoſe, ö 
2. To decuſiow 3 to e 9 


3. To treat, 5. Addiſin. 
4. To practiſe. 1 Peter. 
S. To behave. Shakers | 

To USE. v. n. 2 * 
1. To be accuſtomed to „ cht cuſtom- 
arily. Spenſer. 


2. To be cuſtomarily in _y manner ; to 
be wont, | Bacon. 
3. To frequent. Milton. 


U'SEFUL. @. [uſe. and fall] Convenient ; 


profitable to any end; coi. Jucive or help- 
ful to any purpoſe. _ More, Locke, Szorft. 
USSEFULLY. * * 1 ſeful.] In ſuch 

a manner as to help forward ſome end. 
Bentley. 


U'SEFULNESS. F Conduciveneſs or belp- 


 fulneſs to ſome end. . Addiſon, 
U'SELESSLY. ad. [from uſeleſs. ] Without 
_ the quality of anſwering any purpoſe. 4 
ce. 
U'SELESSNESS, f. [from gel, Unfitneſs 
to any end. L Eftrange. 
U'SELESS. a. [from uſe.] Anſwering no 
purpoſe ; having no end. Waller. Boyle, 
USER. J. {from uſe.] One who uſes, 
Sidney. Motton. 
voy * buiſſier, French. ] 
1. whoſe buſineſs is to introduce 
frangers or walk before a perſon of high 


Shakeſpeare. Swift. : 


2. An under-teacher. Dryden. 
To USHER. . 4. from the noun.] To 
introduce as a forerunner or harbinger; to 
forerun, Milton, Pope. 


USQUEBAUGH. f. [An Triſh and Erfe word, 


which fignifies the water of life.] A com- 


pounded dliſtilled ſpirit, being drawn on 


aromaticks, The Highland ſort, by cor- 
ruption, they call wie. 
USTION. , ien, Fr. tus, Latin. ] The 
act of burning; the ſtate of being burned. 
USTO'RIOUS. a. um, Latin,] Having 
the quality of burning. Watts, 
U'SUAL. 4. [uſuel, French.) Common; 
frequent ; cuſtomary, __. 
U'SUALLY. ad. {from uſual,] Commonly ; 
frequent] ;z cuſtomarily. South, Swift 
U'SUALNESS. f. {from «ſual.] Common- 


Wh frequency 
CAPTION. . [uſus and capie, Latin.] 
1 ws civil * the acquißtion of 3 


bs 


Hooker, 'N 


UTT 


thing, by poſſeſſion. thereof a certain term 
of years, Dic. 
VSUFRU'C . ſ. The temporary uſe; en- 
joyment o profits, without power to 
alienate. Hyliße. 
USUFRU'CTUARY. fe . [uſufruBuarius, 


Lat. 1 One that bas the uſe and temporary 


profit, not the property of a thing. Ayliffe. 
To U/SURE. v. . [ «ſura, Lat.] To practice 
take intereſt for money. Shak. 
ER. /[- [uſura, Latin.) One who puts 
et at intereſt. Shakeſpeare. 

U XU RIOUS. a. Given to the practice of 
ury; exorbitantly greedy of profit. Denne. 

fo. U ».. 2. [»ſurpo, Lata. To: 
poſſeſs by force or intruſion ; to ſeize, or 
poſſeſs without right. Hooker. EB. Fohnſan. 
USURPA*TION. f. [from aſurp.] Forcible, 


_ unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 
King Charles. Dryden. 


USU'RPER. /. [from wſurp.] One Who 


| ſeizes or poſſeſſes that to 3 he hey no 


right, fra, Þ _ 
USU'RPINGLY. ad. bf 6 . With. 
out juſt claim. or _ 


U'SURY. { [uſure, Fr. 1 Latin. ] 

1. Money paid for the uſe, of moneyz in- 
texreſt. | Spenſer. Walton. 

2. The practice of taking :ntereſt, Bacon. 
UT ENSIL. . {atexfile, low Latin.] An in- 

ſftrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels 


of the kitchen, or tools of a trade. .Sourb, 


U”"TERINE. 3. C, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to the wom Raye 
U"TERUS. ſ. { Latin.] The womb. - - 
UTYLITY. { u:iliras, Latin. ] Uſefulneſs ; 
profit; convenience; ad vantageouſneſs. Bac. 
UTMOST. a. [ucmepr, Saxon; from 
urveh.] 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity, 


Milton. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 2 
U TMOST. ſ. The moſt that can be 
greateſt power. Shakeſpeare. South, 
U'TTER. a. [Grren, Saxan. ] 
1. Situate on the outſide, , or remote from 
the center. a . Milton. 
2. Placed without any compaſs; out of any 
place, Milton. 
3. Extreme 3 exceſſive; * . Milton, 
4. Complete; z irrevocable Clarendon. 


To U"TTER. UV. Os 


1. Ta ſpeak; to vg; to eſs. 


Addi on. 

2. To diſeloſe; to diſcover z to publi 
8 Dryden. 
2 To ſell; to vend. Abet. Carew. 


To diſperſe; 3 to emit at large. Sfr. 
Trakl. a, [from wo utter, ] oo | 
ible ; ſuch as may be u 


U'TTERANCE. . [from utter. „ 
1. * 3 manner of bs 
; : Spen r. 
ä 3. 


2 SS __ 


| — £ [from anter.] 


unc. f [falian.) A burning moun- 
J volcano. Arbut 
| VULGAR, 6. Legs, Latin.) 


* 


1. One who pronounces. 


from 5 "Filly; 


* re 


- Moſt remote Abbas, 
V"TTERMOST. L. The rene degree. 
Hooker. 

UVE'OUS. a: [from d, Latin. ]* The 

went coat, or iris of the eye, hath a 


muſculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it, called the pupil. 


WOT. 


2. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common peo- 
ple; among tbe common people. 
W ; ; being of the common rate. 


South.” Broome. 
23- Publick ; commonly bruited. ' Shake 
VULGAR, 7 Lvalgaire, French.] The 
common people. King Charles. Swift. 
n * [from I 


WAD” 
'F- Is a letter of which the form is 
not to be found in the alpha- 
9 bets of the learned languages. 
Wis * improperly uſed in diphthongs 
- as a vowel, for u, ELIT Ee (ound 
of w conſonant is uniform. 
To WA'BBLE. v. 2. [A low, barbarous 
word.] To ſhake; to move from ſide to 
WAD: |. fyeds, hay, Saen. ny 
axon.. 
1. A bundle of ftraw thruſt cloſe together. 
2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of 
great uſe "and value, Wioodzoard, 
_WA/DDING, {1 [from rad, wad, Iſlandick. 
A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, wi 
which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 
To WA'DDLE. v. n. [ waggbelen, Dutch. ] 
TT ng ny to fide ; to 


| VULGARLY. Wha. eulgar,] Com- 


UXO 
. lowelt people. 
2 Pan Rs = 5 


monly; in the ordinary manner; dmong 


| the common peo eh, Hammond. x 
VU*ENER ABI | Foulnerabilrs, Latin. | 
Suſceptive of br liable to £2 


injuries. 3 A 

NERARY. 2. [wulnerarius, Latin. 
Uſeſul in the cure of wounds, MWiſenian. 
To VULNERATE. v. 4. [wulnero, Lat.] 
To wound ; to hurt. Glanville, 


vu IME. . [vulpinur, Latin. ] Belong 


in fox. 
VUTTURE. þ Tater, Latin,} A large 
bird of prey e e for voracity. 


Shake 25 

VU"LTURINE. a. [vulturinus, Latin. 
Jonging to a vulture, | 
overs A}; woule, Latin.] In 1 r* 


9 round ſoft eous body, ſuſpended from 
ie palate, near the foramina of the noſtrils 
| ak the glottis, Wiſeman, 


UXO'RIOVS. 4. [uxorizs, Latin,] Submiſ- 


ſively fond of a wife; infected with con- 
nubial dotage. | Bacon. Wilton. 
UXOfRIOUSLY. ad. [from uxoriaus.]. With 
fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. Dryden, 
UXO RIOUSNESS. f. [from ui } Con- 


pl * ; fond . to 4 * 


* 4 


18 


. = 4 * * 1 5 
a WV 4 — 


EIN 
deviate in ti s 
7 vn um right i, 


To WADE. 2. . [from lic Latin. 
1. To walk through the watets; to paſs. 
water without ſwimming, 'Knalles, More. 
2. To paſs difficultly and laborjouſly. 
WATER Pak” 1 
Wa 
* cs 1 Pope. 
, The bread given in the, euchariſt by the 
Romaniſts, Hall. 
3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 7 
To WAFT, v. a. 5 
1. To carry through the air, or on 1 
ter. 


2. To beckon; 3 9 18 

thing moving. 
To WAF T. . n, To float. Dryden, 
WAFT. 


TT 
* i: {from the verb.] 


1. A fivating body. 
2. Motion of a ſtreamer. 7 
WA'FTAGE, g. [from waft.] Carriage by 


water or air. Shakeſpeare. 


WA'FTER. /. [from waft,] A paſſage 


boat, nſworth, 
WA/FTURE, /. [from waft.] The act of 
waving. Shakeſpeare. 
To WAG, v. @.{razian, Saxon; waggen, 
Dutch. ] To move lightly ; to ſhake lightly, 


To WAG. ©. . 77+ Babes 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
3 i Shakeſpeare. 
2. To go; to be moved. Dryden. 
WAG. ſ. [x=zan, Saxon, to cheat. ] Any 
one ludicrouſly miſchievous; a merry 
roll. Dag Addiſon. 
WAGE. g. the plural zuages is now only 
uſed. ¶ wagen, German.] 
1. Pay given for ſervice, 
2, Gage; pledge. 
To WAG » Vs . ; 
x. To attempt; to venture. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make; to carry on. 


Shakeſpeare. 
. Ainſworth, 


Dr 3 
3. [From wage, wages.] To ſet to hire. 


{> (5.5 4,1 wy 

4. To take to hire; to hire for — 820 
hold in pay. Raleigh. Davies, 
In law.] When an action of debt is 
brought againſt one, the defendant may zvage 
his law ; that is, ſwear, and certain per- 


ſons with him, that he owes nothing to 


the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 
The offer to make the oath is called <vager 
of law. = | Blount, 
WA'GER. /. [from wage, to venture, ] 
1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a 
chance or performance. Spenſer. Bentley. 
2. {In law.] An offer to make oath. 
To WA'GER, v. a. {from the noun. ] To 
lay to pledge as a bett. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'GES, /. See WAGE. . 
WA'/GGERY. /. [from wg.] Miſchie vous 
merriment; roguith trick ; ſarcaſtical gai- 
| | Locke, 


ety, ; 
WA'GOISH, 3. [from wwag.] Knaviſhly 


merry; merrily miſchte vous; frolick ſome. 


e e | L' Eftrange. 
WA'*GGISHNESS, ſ. [from woggi/h.] 
Merry miſchief, i Bacs. 
To WA'GGLE, v. =. [ cen, Germ. 
To waddle; to move from tide to fide, Sid. 


WA 'GON. /. [rœzan, Saxon; warben, 


Duteh; wagn, Iſlandick. _ 

1. A heavy carriage for burthens, Knoltes, 
2. A chariot. Spenſer, 
 WA'CONNER. /. [from vagon.] One 


o drives a wagon. Dryden. Ain . 
WAGTAIL. ſ. A bird, Ainſworth, 
11 . a. Cruſhed, 4 Shakeſpeare, 


Panſat. 


WA K 


WAIF. J. Goods found, but claimed by 


no body. Ainſevorth, 
To WAIL, v. a. [gualare, Italian.] To 
moan ; to lament; to bewail, ope. 
To WAIL. v. 1. To grieve audibly; to 


expreſs ſorrow. A Ezehel. 

WAIL. /. Audible ſorrow,  . Thomſen. 

WA/ILING, /, [from 2vail/.} Lamentatiom; 

moan z audible ſorrow. Muaolles. 
WA'ILFUL. 3. Sorrowful; mournful. 

Sbaleſpeare. 

WAIN. /. A carriage. Spenſer. 


WA'/INROPE. /. A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon, Shakeſp. 

WA'INSCOT. /. [<vageſcor, Dutch. ] The 
inner wooden covering of a wall. Arbutb. 

To WAINSCOT. v. a. [waegenſcbatten, 
Dutch, ] 


1. To.line walls with boards, Bacon. 
2. To line in general. Grew. 
WAIR. /. A piece of timber two yards 
long, and a foot broad. Bailey. 


WAIST. ſ. [gtvaſe, Welſh. ] 


1. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the part 
below the ribs. | Milton. 
2. The middle deck, or floor of a ſhip. - 


To WAIT. v. a. [ wachten, Dutch. ] 
1. To expect; to ſtay for. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To attend; to accompany. with ſubmiſ- 


ſion or reſpect, 


| D den. 
3. To attend as a conſequence of (ve. | 


thing. Rowe. 
4. To watch as an enemy. Job. 
To WAIT. VU, A. 
1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. Fob, 
2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance, 
|  Milten. Denbam. 
3. To attend. _ ._ Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſtay ; not to depart from. uth, 
5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance. 
6. To look watchfully. 
7. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy, Milton. 
8. To follow as a conſequence. 


Decay of Piety, 


WAIT, /. Ambuſh; infidious and ſecret 
attempts. Numbers. 
WAITER. ſ. [from wait. ] An attendant ; 
one who attends for the accommodation df 
others. Ben. Jobnſon. 
WA'ITING gentlewoman. ) f. [from wait. ] 
WA/ITING maid. An upper ſer- 
WAITING zvoman. + vant, who ite 
tends on a lady in her chamber. 
8 Shakeſpeare. Swift, 
To WAKE. v. 2. | pac:an, Saxon; waecken, 
Dutch, ] a | 


1. To watch; not to ſleep. Eccluſ. Milton, 


2. To be rouſed from ſleep; - Milton. 

3. To ceaſe to ſleep. _ Sidney. Denham, 
4. To be put in action; to be excited. 

* 2 3% Yd Milton, 
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Bacon. 


— 


WAL 


To WAKE. v. mn, [reccian, Saxon ; weeken, 
Dutch.] 


1. To rouſe from ſleep, -+ pa 
2: To excite; to put in motion or action. 
** . Prior. 


3. To bring to life again, as if from the 
ſcep of death: Milton. 
WAKE. / [from the verb.] 8 
rx. The feaſt of the dedication of the church, 
former'y kept by watching all night. 

9 Tuſſer. Dryden. King. 
2, Vigils; ſtate of aring ſleeßp. 

* 5 0 i Milton. 
WAKEFU IL. a. [I wate and full.] Not ſleep- 

ing; vigilant. Spenſer. Craſpa u. 
WAK EFULNESS. ſ. [from walefvl.] 

1. Want of ſleep.” | Bacon. 

2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
„To WA'KEN. v. n. [from woke.] To 
wake; to ceaſe from ſleep ; to be rouſed 

from flcep. N Da den. 
To WA KEN. v. a. 

1. To rouſe from ſleep. Spenſer. 
2. To excite to action. Roſcommon. 
J. To produce; to bring forth. Mi/r-n, 
WA*KEROBIN, /. A plant. Miller, 
-WALE. /, u ell, Saxon, a web.] A rifing 

part in cleth, 2 

To WALK. v. @. [walen, German; peal- 
can, Saxon, to roll. ] 

2. To move by leiſurely ſteps, fo that one 
foot is ſet down, before the other is taken 
up. Clarendin. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language 
of invitation, for come or go. 

3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 
Milton. 


4. To move the ſloweſt pace. Not to trot, 


gallop, or amble. 
e. To appear as a ſpefre, Davies, 
6. To act on any occaſion. Ben. Jobnſan. 


7. To be in motion. Spenſer. 
8. To act in ſleep. Sbaleſpeare. 
9. To range; to move about. Shateſp. 
10. To move off. Spenſer. 
11. To act in any particular manner. 
8 Deuter. 
12. To travel. Deuter. 
Te WALK. . 2 25 Y 
1. To paſs through. Shake e. 


2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or ex- 
e r 
- WALK. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. AQ of walking for air or exerciſe, 
S . Milton. 
2. Gait; ſlep; manner of moving. Dryd. 
3. A length of ſpace, or circtiit through 
which one walks, | 
4. An avenue ſet with trees. Milton. 
5- Way; road; range; place of wander- 


=—— _ » Sands. 
6. [Tarbs. Lat.] A filh, Ainjworth. 


Milton. ; 


WA M 


7. Walk is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, 


or going of a horſe. Farrier's Didi. 
WA'LKER. /. f from walt. ] One that walks. 
| | Seoift, 


WA'LKINGSTAFF. ſ. A ſtick which a 


man holds to ſupport himſelf in walking. 
Granville, 

WALL. ſ [val, Welſh ; vallum, Lat. pall, 
Saxon; alle, Dutch. ] | | 
1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone carried up- 
wards, and cemented with mortar ; the 
fides of a building. Motton. 
2. Fortification; works built for defence, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To take the upper 


Prior, 


3. To take the WALL. 
lace ; not to give place, 
To WALL. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To incloſe with walls. Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. Bacon. 
WALLCREE PER. ſ. A bird. 
WA'LLET. /. [jeallian, to travel, Saxon.) 
1. A bag, in which the neceſſaries of 2 
traveller are put; a knapſack, Addiſer, 
2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 
: OE ads Shakeſpeare. 
WALLE'YED. a. [wall and eye.] Having 
white eyes.” | Shakeſpeare, 
WA*LLFLOWER, ſ. See STOCKGILL!- 
FLOWER, 4 
WA'LLFRUIT. ſ. Fruit, which to be 
ripened, muſt be planted againſt a wall, 
| Mort imer. 
To WA LLOP. v. . [ zealan, to boil, Sax. 
To boil. : 
WA'LLOUSE, /. [cimex, Latin. ] An inſecd. 
| Ainſcverib. 
To WA*LLOW. v. n. [walugan, Gothick; 
pal-1an, Saxon. ] 
1. To move heavily and clumfily, Mirrr. 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 
filthily 2 Noli. 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs vice. 
- + South, 
WA'LLOW, /. [from the verb.] A kind 
of rolling Lal. * Dryden. 
WALLRVUFE. /. An herb. | 
WA'LLWORT. g. A plant, the fame with 
'dwarf-e!der, or danewort. See ET DI. 
Wa LNUT. ſ. [palh hnura, Saxon. ] The 
ſpecies are, 1. The common walout. 
2. The large French walnut. 3. The 
+» thin-ſhell'd walnut. 4. The double wa- 
nut. 8. The late ripe walnut. 6. The 
hard-ſhell's walnut. 7. The Virginian 
black walnut. 8. The Virginian black wal 
nut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The 
hickery, or white Virginian walnut. 10. 
The ſmall hickery, or white Viginian wal. 
nut. „5 4H Mille, 
WA'LLPEPPER. /. Houſeleek. 
WA'LTRON. / The ſea-horſe. Feds: 
To WA MBLE. v. 1. [wwemmelen, . 


, 


WA'NTON. 


WAN 


To roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed 
of the ſtomach. L' Eflrauge 
WAN. 4. [pann, Sax.] Pale, as with bole. 
neſs; languid of look. Spenſer. Suckling. 

WAN, for won, The old E of win, 


Spenſer. 
WAND. 1 Fe Daniſh. ] 
1. A ſmall ſtick, or twig; a long rod. 
Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 
2. Any ſtaff of authority or uſe, | 
Sidney. Milton. 
3. A charming rod. | Milton. 
To WANDER. 2. „. [y and nian, Saxon; 
evandelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; 
go, without any certain courſe, 
, "Shakeſpeare. Hebretos. 
"fo deviate ; to go aſtray. Pſalms. 


To WA 'NDER. v. 4. To travel over, with- 


out a certain courſe. Milton. 


WAN DERER, /. {from wander. ] Rover; 


rambler, Ben. Fohnſon. 
 WA'NDERING. /. [from wander. 

I. Uncertain peregrination. Addiſon. 
- "Wy Aberration; miſtaken way. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Incertainty; want of being fixed. 
| Locke, 
To WANE, v. n, [ranian, to grow leſs, 

Saxon, ] 

1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe,  Hatewill, 
2. To decline; to fink. 


WANE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 
= . diminution; declenſion. 
South. 
WA'NNED. a. [from wes.] Turned pale 
and faint coloured. Shakeſpeare, 
WA'NNESS. 15 [from vwan.] Paleneſs; lan- 
gnor, 
To WANT. v. a. [ ana, Saxon. ] 
1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſ- 
fary, Eccluſ. 


2. To be defective in ſomething, Locke, 


3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 
Milton, 
4. To be without; not to have. Dryden, 
4. To need; to have need of ; to lack. 
Holder. 
6. To with for; to long for. Shakeſpeare. 
To WANT. ». . 
1, Tobe wanted; to be improper] abſent. 
Milton, Denham. 
— alt to be deficient, .. - Milton. 
3. To be miſſed ; to be not had, Dryden. 


WANT. /. 
1. Need. ; Milton. 
1 * Deficiency, Addiſon. 
3. The ſtate of not having. Pope. 
4. Poverty; penury ; indigence. Sæoiſt. 


5. [Lrand, * A mole. 


Milton, 


1. . ; libidinous, 


Shakeſp. Rowe. 


WAR 
2. Licentious ; diſſolute. Shakeſp. Reſcen. 


3. Frolickſome; gay; ſportive; airy, | 
| Shakeſpeare. 9117 


4. Looſe ; unreſtrained. Addiſon, 


5. Quick and irregular of motion. 
6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. Ailton. 
7. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly. 
Milton. 
WA'NTON. ſ. X 
1. A laſcivious perſon 3 3 4 8 a 
whoremonger. Soutb. 
2. A trifler; an inſignificant flatterer. 
Sbateſpeare. 
3. A word of ſlight endearment. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
To WAN TON. v. a. [from the ndun.] 
1. To play laſciviouſſy. | Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. Otway. 
3- To move nimbly and W 
W'ANTONLY. ad. [ from wanton. Laſci- 
viouſly ; frolickſomely ; gayly; fportive- 
y. Dryden. 
WAN TONN ES. ſ. [from wwanton. ] 
1. Laſciviouſneſs; letchery. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Licentiouſneſs ; negligence of reſtraint. 
King Charles. Milton. 
WA'NTWIT. . [vant and wit.) A fool; 
an idiot. Shateſpeare. 
WA'NTY, ſ. [I know not whence derived. ] 
A broad girth of leather, by which the 
load is bound upon the horſe, Tuſſer. 
WA PED. a. Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WA'PENTAKE. /. [from wæpun, Saxon, 
and take, ] WYapentake is all one with what 
we call a hundred; as upon a meeting for 
that purpoſe they touched each other's 
weapons in token of their fidelity and alle- 
giance. Others think, that a wapentate 
was ten hundreds, or boroughs, Spenſer. 
* . [werre, old Dutch.] 

e > exerciſe of yiolence under ſovereign 
ee 8 Raleigh. 
2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical 
language. Prior. 
3. Forces; army. Milton, 
4. The profeſſion of arms. 

5. Foſtility; fate of oppofition; act of 
oppoſition. | Shakeſpeare. 


To WAR. . 1. from the noun.] To make 


war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility, 1 Tim. 
To WAR. v. a. To make war upon. 
Spenſer. Daniel. 
To WA'RBLE. . 4. ¶berwelin, German.] 
1. To quaver any ſound. | 


2. To cauſe to quaver. Miltog, 

3. To utter muſically. Milton. 
To WA RBL E. ». . ; 

1. To be quavered, Cay. 

2. To be uttered melodiouſiy. . 


3. Te ling, Velten. Dryden. Pope, 


WA'RBLER. 


x 
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WAR 


WARBLER. ſ. [from wwarble.] A ſinger; 
a ſongſter. > ; Tickell, 

WARD. A fyllable much uſed as an affix 

min compoſition, as beavenward, with ten- 
dency to heaven; Gitberward, this way; 
from pe and, Saxon, 

To WARD. v. a. [pe ahdian, Sax. waren, 
x. To guard; to watch. Spenſer. 
2. To defend; to protect. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To fence off; to obſtruct, or turn afide 

- any thing miſchievous. Fairfax. Daniel. 

To WARD. v. n. r 
1. To be vigilant; to keep guard, 
2. To act upon the defenſive with a wea- 


1. W 3 guardi 8 

: : g 4 1 Dryden. 
2. Garrifon; thoſe who are intruſted to 
keep a place. "Spenſer. 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 


Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold, * 

9 Diftrict of a town. -_  » Dryden. 
8. Cuſtody; confinement. * todker, 
7. The part of a lock, which, correſpond- 

ing to the proper key, hinders any other. 
Milton, Grew. 

3. One in the hands of a guardian. 

a Dr ummond. Otevey. 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 
© "Bacon. 
10. Guardianſhip ; right over * 
| er. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


- WA'RDEN. /. [=caecrder, Dutch. ] $40 


1. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer. | Garth. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports, A ma- 
giftrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe 
Havens in the eaſt part of England, com- 
monly called the cinque porrs, or five 
Havens, Who has there all that juriſdiftion 
which the admiral of England has in places 
Not exe » 5 
* » King, 


A large pear, 
1. A keeper; a guard. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of 
arms forbade fight. Shakeſpeare. 


WARDER. /. {from ward. 


WARDMO TE. /. ſpean' and mor, or 


ze mor, Saxon. A meeting; a court held 
mim each ward or diſtrict in London for the 
direction of their affairs. 
WA'RDROBE, , garderobe, French.] A 
room where clothes are kept. | 
: ey pen er, Addiſon. 
WARP. [from ward. } 
* x, Guardianſhip, Bacon. 
2. Pupillage; ſtate of being under ward. 
Ys King Charles. 


WARE. The preterite of zwar, more fre- 


* S& 


> 


WAR 


WARE, 3. [For this we commonly ſay 
_ axvare, | TOE | 
x. Being in expectation of; being provided 
againſt, 2 Matthew. ; 
2. Cautious ; wary. Spenſer. 
To WARE: v. =, To take heed of; to 
beware, | Dryden. | 
WARE. /. [pann, Saxon; zoaere, Dutch.] - 
_ Commonly ſomething to be ſold. 
| Shakeſpeare. Ben, Jobnſon. 
WA'REFUL, a. [ware and fall.] Cautious ; 
timorouſty prudent, 
WAREFULNESS. ſ. [from  wwareful.] 
— Cantioufneſs. Obſolete, Sdngy. 
Wa REH OUsE. ſ. {ware and bouſe.] A 
ſtorehouſe of merchandiſe. Lecke. Addiſ. 
WA'RELESS, a. [from war..] Uncautious; 
unwary. Spenſer. 
WA'RELY. ad. [from ware.] Warily; 
cautionfly ; timorouſly, Spenſer. 
WARF ARE. /. [war and fare.] Military 
Milton. Dryden. Atterb. Rogers. 


* 2 


To WARFARE. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 


To lead a military life. den. 
WA'RHABLE. 4. [war and babile.] Mili- 
tary; fit for war. S)penſer. 
WARILV. ad. from wary.] Cautioully ; 
with timorous prudence ; with wiſe fore- 
thought. . Hooker. South, Spratt, 
WARINESS, ſ. [from wary.] Caution; 
phage: forethought ; timorous ſerupulou® 


. Donne, Spratt. 
WARK. /. Building, Spenſer. 
WARLIK E. . [war and lile.] 

1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war, Sid. Phil, 
2. Military; relating to war. Milton. 
WARLING. /. [from war.] One often 
- quarrelled with, 2 | ; 
WA'RLOCE. 7 /. ſpeplog, Saxon.]. A 
WA'RLUCK, : witch; a wizzard, 
WARM. @. [warm, Goth. pe apm, Sax. 
warm, Dutch. 
1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 
fmall degree. 2 Kings. Milton. 
2. Zealous; ardent, Pope. 
3. Violent; furious; vehement. Dryden. 


4. Buſy in action. Dryden. 
5. Fanciful; enthufiaſtick. Locle. 


To WARM, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. Po free from cold; to heat in a gentle 
degree. | ' Tfaiab. Milton. 
2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 


; | Dryden. 

WA'RMINGPAN. /. [warm and pan.} A 

covered braſs pan for warming a bed by 
means of hot coals. | 


'WA'RMINGSTONE. /. [warm and fone.] 


The warming-flone is digged in Cornwall, 
which being once well heated at the fire 
retains its warmith a great while, Ray. 
WA'RMLY. ad. [from warm.] ; 
1. With gent le heat. Milton. 
3. . Fe . cps. > Eagetly ; 


AR 


2. Eagerly; ardently, Prior, Ops 
WA*RMNESS, 
WARMTH,» | /, [from aue! 
1. Gentle heat, Sbaleſp. Bacon, Adi 
2. Zeal ; paſſion ; 8 of mind, » 
_ Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 
3. Nele ; enthuſiaſm, Temples 
To WARN. v. a. [pzpman, Sax. auaernen, 
Dutch. - 
1. To caution againſt any fault or danger; 
to give previous notice of ill, 
Milton. South, 
2. Th admoniſh of any duty to be perform- 
ed, or practice or place to be ayoided or 
forſaken. Act. Dryden. 
3. To notify, previouſly good or bad. 


l. 
WARNING. / [from warn. ] 
1. Caution againſt faults or dangers ; . 
vious notice of ill. . 
2. Previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 
ryden. 
WARP. ſ. [peanp, Saxon; erp, Dute 
That Aal bf thread ina 58 * 8 
croſſes. the woof. Bacon. 
To . v. n. [peonpan, Sax. wperpen, 
a To change from the true fituation 
motion; to change the poſition 
E one part to another. Shak. Maxon. 
2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
nee. Norris. 
To WARP. V. d. 8 


Ailton. 
1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 
2. To turn aſide from the true "afreRion. 
, 1 Dryden. ink 
3. It is uſed bakeſpeare to expr s the 
effect of 1585 the 5 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter E. 2 
Though thou the waters arp. 
To WA'RRANT. v. n, [ garantir, Fr. 1 
1. To ſupport, or maintain; to atteſt. 
Hooker, Locke. 


3. To turn. 


© * 


2. To give authority, We. 

3. To juſtify. ut h. 

4. To exempt; to privilege; to ſecure. 
Sidney... Milton. 


5. To declare upon ſurety, 
| L"Eftrange. Dryder. 
WA*RRANT, / [from the verb.] 
1 47 writ conferring ſome right or autho- 
? Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
A wi giving the officer of juſtice, the 
prota aption. Dryden. 


3. A juſtificatory commiſſion or teſtimony. 


line Fat Hooker. Raleigb. South, 

4. Right; lega akeſpeare. 

WA'RRANTABLE. a. [from . — 

1 defenſible. Brown. South, 
A*RRANTABLENESS. . [from ⁊var- 
WRA . Sidney. 
WA “RR 


able. Juſtifiably, Nate. 


WA RR ANT. ſ. (w 


BLV. ad. from Toarrant- 


WAS 
WA'RR AN TER. N [from warrant. 1 
1. One who gives authority. ; 
2. One who gives ſecurity. - . 
WARRANTISE. /. Tarrant law 104 
Authority; ſecurity. Shakeſpeare. 
warrantia, Wap. Lat.}- 
x. {In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another for 
himſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and 
his heirs againſt all men, for the enjoying 
of any thing agreed of between, them, 
Court. 
2. . 


Security., 

Td WARRA *. v. a. [from mer, To 
make war 

WARRE. a. rerin, Saxon.] Work... 


WARREN, 17 waer waerande, Dutch; ; <5 
ne, Fr.] A kind of park for 5 | 


WA'RRENER, 1. [from . "The 


keeper r of a warren. 
WA'RRIOUR, .. [from war. ] A ſoldiess 
a military man. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
WART., . [peanx, Saxon; suerte, Dutch. 
A corneous czcreſcence ; a ſmall protube - 
rance on the fleſh. Bacon. 


W L J. [wart and wort. ] 


wa RTY. 4. [from wart] Grown over 
with warts, _. 
WA*RWORN, a. [<var and worn.] Worn 


with war, Shakeſpeare 
WARY. a. [yœn, Sax | Cautious; 1 * 
pulong.; timorouſly pru dent. 


00Rer « Daniel. Ae. 

WAS. The preterite of T BE. 

To WASH. V. d. af can, Nn 
ſehen, Dutch, ] * 8 oh * 
1. To cleanſe by ablution 

S bakeſpearty, rer, 
2. To moiſten. 


To affect by ablution. = 
5 by Acts. Taylar, 2 
4. To colour by waſhing. tak. 2 
To WASH. v. . 12 a * 
1. To raf the act n 3 


2 


2 7 Pape. 
2. To cleanſe clothes, . Fact. 
WASH, /. [from the verb. 1 
1. Alluvion; any thing co lefted 67 water, 
imer. | 
2. A bog 312. marſh; a ben; a quagmire. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. A medical or colmetick: lotion. 
Hudibras. Seuth, Sevife. 
4. A ſuperficial Rain or colour. Collier. 
78 The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 
iſhe Sbateſpeare. 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes + 
mily ; the linen waſhed at once. 


a fa- 


WA'SH- 


WA'SHER. from aus.] One 
waſhes, 7 ( 452. . 
WA'SHY. a. [From a % 
1. Watry ; damp. Milton, 
2. Weak: ; 2 ſolid. Witton. 


„Saxon; weſpa, Latin; 
A briſk ſtinging inſect, 


Shakeſpeare. Drayton. 

wWa'SPISH. 4. [from t. Peeviſh; ma- 
Ügnant ; irritable. Shake Srilling fleet, 
WA'SPI V. ad. [from:waſpijh.] Pee- 


vichly. 
WA'SPISHNESS. from,  waſpi Pe = 

viſhneſs 3 9 b 21 5 
wa 7 Thom per hel, your health, 


A. iquor made of apples, f 
— agciently . much uſed by 1 En 
e N 
* = drunken bout, Shaleſpeore, 
 WA'SSAILER. /. [from ee! A toper ; 
a drunkard. Milton. 
WAST.. The ſecond perſon. of way, from 
To WASTE. v. 4. [aperran, Saxon; vo- 


"fan 'Dutch ; ; eee, Italian; waſtore, 


1 Tel diminiſh, - * Dryden, "Temple, 
2. To er nt. luxuriouſly. 


Hooker. Bacon. 
2 2 deſtroy ; | 


to deſolate. 1 
i 12 * Milton. 'D Men. 
To wear out. 8 
3 To ſpend; to conſume. 


on. 
Milton. 
To WASTE. v. n. To dwindle; to be in a 


"ate of conſumption. Da den 
3 4. from the verb. 

| * Milt. Lale Prior. 

| - DI wat Abbot. 


Ss Superfluous; exuberant; loſt for want 
of occupiers. Milton, 


4. Worthleſs; that of which none but | 


vile uſes can be made. 
., That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. | Dryden, 
| WASTE. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; con- 
ſumption, loſs. Hooker. Milton, Ray. 
3. Deſolate or e 


4. Oround, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Milton,” Waller.” Smith, 
5. Region ruined and deſerted. Dryden. 
8. Miſchief; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 
WA'STEFUL. a. [waſte and full. 
1. Deſtructive; ruinous. Milton. 
2, Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumprive. 
SY bb Hacer. 


Ihe . Spenſer | 


. Watts, 


W A 
2 ** Laviſh; prodigal; luxuriantly Ali 
4. Deſolate; e deer 


en . 
WA'STEFULLY, ad. [ from wolf ful. ] 
Wich vain and diſſolute e 


WA *STEFULNESS. . {from 2 
Prodigality. 

WA'STENE SS. frem e. Deſola- 
tion; Mg. ( wah } Spenſer, 


* 


Wals TER. from waſte, ] One that con- 


ſumes diſſo olutely and  extravagatgly ; 2 
© ſquanderer ; vain conſumer, Ben, Fohnſen, 
WA'STREL. 7. [from waſte,] Commons. 


_., Carew, 
WATCH. 'f. [pwcce, Saxon,] e 
1. Forbeatance of ſleeßp. 
2. Attendance without geep p. nes Life 
+ Attention ; cloſe wes: Tho 
- Guard; vigilant keep, . 
75 : Watehman; men ſet to guard, penſer 
© 6. Place where a uard is ſet. 28 
| . Hol or 2 2 ; 2 8 atchman. F un 
period of the night. 
" pocket: clock; a ſmall clock 2 
y a ſpring. ' Hale. 
To WATCH. ». n, Hen Saxon. ; of 
I. Not to fleep; to wake. | 
> © Shakeſpeare. Foul 
2. 0 keep guard Fer. Milton, 
3. To look with redete FEſaln:. 
© 4+ To be attentive; to be vigilant. 


© 2 Nm. 
To be cautiouſ! obſervant, _ Tua er. 
To be infidicully attentive. Milion. 
To WATCH, V., as 47 
1. To guard; to have in keep. " Milten, 


2. To obſerve | in ambuſh, Waken. Alion. 
3. To tend. © Broome, 
4. To obſerve. in order to detect or pre · 
ee 
WA'TCHER: , [from watch.} * * 
1. One who watches. — 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver, 
WA'TCHET. a. [j ece>, Saxon. ] Blve; 
pale blue, Dryden. 
WA*TCHFUL, , [watch and full. ] Vigi- 
lots; attentive ; cantions z nicely obſerr- 
5 Sbokeſj _ Rewelations. 
WAYTCHFULLY.. ad, [from watchful. 
Vigilantly; cautiouſly ; IT. x74 
cautious obſervation. 
WA'TCHFULNESS. f. from 25 ] 
1. Vigilance; heed ; ſuſpicious attenticn; 
cautious regard. lamm. Arbuth. Watts. 
2. Inakility to ſleep. Arbuthnt. 
WA'*TCHHOUSE, 7 watch and bose. 
Place where the watch is ſet. Gay. 
WATCHING. /... {from Watch.) Tnab/lity 
to ſleep. iſemon. 
WA' Teak PR. 1 * and 


WAT 

One whoſe trade is to make watches, or 
pocket - clocks. | Moxon 
WA'TCHMAN., ſ. [watch and man.] 

Guard ; centinel ; one ſet to keep ward, 
| : Bacon, Taylor, 
WA'TCHTOWER. f. [| watch and tever, ] 
Tower on which a centinel was placed for 
the ſake of proſpect. Donne. Milton. Ray. 
WA'TCHWORD., f. [vate and word. 
The word given to the centinels to know 
their friends, Spenſer, Sandys, 


WA'TER, f. [waeter, Dutch; fœren, 


Saxon. 
2. Sir Iſaac Newton defines evater, when 


pure, to be a very fluid ſalt, volatile, and 


void of all ſavour or taſte; and it ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 


_ ſpherical particles, of equal diameters, and 


of equal ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne 
obſerves. Their ſmoothneſs accounts for 
their ſliding eaſily over one another's ſur- 
faces; their ſphericity keeps them alſo 
from touching one another in more points 
than one; and by both theſe their friftions 
in ſliding over one another, is rendered the 
leaft poſſible, Their hardneſs accounts for 
the incompreſſibility of water, when it is 
free from the intermixture of air. The 
poroſity of water is ſo very great, that there 
is at leaſt forty times as much ſpace as 
matter in it. Quincy. Shakeſpeare, 


2. The ſea, Common Prayer, 
3- Urine, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To bold Wa TER. To be ſound; to be 
tight, L' Eftrange, 


5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond, 


Shakeſpeare, : 


6. WATEz is much uſed in compoſition 
for things made with vater, being in Tvater, 
or growing in water: as, ater-ſpaniel, 
wvater-flood, wwater-courſes, water - pots, 


water- fox, water - ſnakes, water - gods, wa- 


ter · ne wt. Sidney. Pf. Iſaiah. 
Jo. Walton, May. Dryden, Derbam, 
To WATER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture. 
Bacon. Waller. Temple. 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. 
Spenſer, Knolles. 
To fertilize or accommodate with 
eams. c Addiſon, 
4. To diverſify as with waves, Locke, 
To WATER. v. n. 
1. To ſhed moiſture. Shakeſp. South. 
2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in 
ſupplying water. Geneſis. Knolles. 
2 The mouth WATERS, The man longs, 
Camden. 
WA TERCOLOURS. /. Painters make co- 
lours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 
thoſe they call evatercolours. Boyle. 
WA'*TERCRESSES. ſ. [ fſymbrium, Lat.] 
A plant. There are five {pecies. Miller. 


r 
WA'TERER, ſ. [from water.] One who 


waters. Carews 
WA'TERFALL. ſ. [water and fall.) Cata- 
rat; caſcade, | Raleigh, 


WA'TERFOWL. ſ. Fow! that live, or get 


their food in water. Hale, 
WATERGRU'EL. ſ. [water and gruel.] 

Food made with oatmeal and water, Loches 
"WA*TERINESS. ſ. [from watery. ] Humi- 

dity ; moiſture, Arbutbnot. 
WA“ TERISH. a. [from vater. 

1. Reſembling water. Dryden. 

2. Moiſt; inſipid. Hale. 
WA/TERISHNESS., ſ. {from wvateriſh,] 


WA'TERLEAF, /. A plant. Miller. 
WA'TERLILLY. ſ. [1ymphees, Latin. ] A 
plant. : | Miller. 
WA TERMAN. /. [water and man.] A 
ferryman; a boatman, Dryden. Addiſon. 
WA/TERMARK. ſ. [water and mark.] 
The utmoſt limit of the riſe of the flood. 
Dryden, 
WA*TER MELON, ſ. A plant. Miller. 
WA'TERMILL, ſ. Mill turned by water, 
#53 : Spenſer, 
WA/TERMINT, ſ. A plant. 
WA'TERRADISH. ſc A ſpecies of water- 
creſſes, which ſee, 


' WA/TERRAT. J. A rat that makes holes 


in banks. : Walton, 

WATERRO'CKET. /. A ſpecies of water- 
creſles. * we 

WA'TERVIOLET, ſ. [hotronza, Latin. ] A 
plant. Miller, 


' WATERSA*PPHIRE. ſ. A ſort of ſtone. 


The occidental ſapphire is neither ſo bright 
nor ſo hard as the oriental, Woodward. 
WA'TERWITH. . [water and wwith,.] A 
plant of Jamaica growing on dry hills 
where no water is to be met with; its 
trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards 
long, and held by either end to the mouth, 
affords plentifully water, or ſap, to the 
droughty traveller. Derbam. 
WA'TERWORK. ſ. [water and work.] 
Play of fountains; any hydraulic perform- 
ance, Wilkins, Addiſon, 
WA'TERY. a. [from oater.] * | 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 
2. Taſtleſs; infipid ; vapid ; ſpiritleſs, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Wet; abounding with water, Prior. 
4. Relating to the water, Dryden, 
5. Conſiſting of water. Milton. 
WA'TTLE. /. [from ag belen, to ſhake, 


German, ] f 
1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs 
below the cock's bill, Walton, 


2. A hurdle, "I 

To WA'TTLE. v. a, [patelas, Sax.] Ts 
bind with twigs; to form, by platiing 
twigs, tn | ton. 


6 U WAVE 


Thinneſs; reſemblance of water, Floyer. 
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WAT 

WAVE. ge, Saxon; waegb, Du 

1. 4 [paz above the 882 72 

ſurface; billow. Motton. 

2. Une v ; inequality. Newton. 
To WAVE. v. a. [from the noun. * 
1. To play looſely; to float. 

2. To be moved as a ſignal, B. 7 

3. To be in an unſettled ſtate ;; to ws fadu- 


To WAVE. v. 8. {from the noun. ] 
1. To raiſe into inequalities of ſurface, 

- | Shakeſpeare, 
2, To move looſely. Milton, 
3. To waft; to remove any thing 1 

Brown, 

4 To beckon; to direct by a waft or mo- 

my 22 thing, Shakeſpeare, 

orten. 

L. 7 To 4 — for the preſent. . 

To WA'VER. v. 3. [paſuan, Saxon, 

3. To play to and fro; to move 

Boyle. 


2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain, or 
Inconſtant ; —  fluftuate not to be deter- 


mined, are. Daniel. Atterbury, 
WA'VERER. / . 1 waver, ] One unſet - 
tled and irreſolute. Shakeſpeare, 


WA'VY. 3. [from wave.] 
1. Rifing in waves. ©. Dryden, 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Philips. 
WAWES, or wvaes. ſ. For waves, 
To WAWL: v. 2. To cry; to howl. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WAX, ſ. [paxe, Saxon; wer, Daniſh; 
vac is, Dutch. 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 
the bees. Roſcommon. 
2, Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 
faſten letters, More. 
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To WAX, v. 2. To ſmear; to join with | 


wax. Dryden. 


To WAX, v. a. pret, wer, waxed, part. 
pail. waxed, waxen. ¶ pe axan, Saxon.) : 
1. To grow; to increaſe ; to become big- 
ger, or more. Hakewill, 
- To paſs into any ftate; to become ; to 
ow. Hether, Gen. Fairfaix. Atterb. 
WA'XEN, 4. [from wax.] Made of wax. 
Denbam. Gay. 
N Is . fpzz, Saxon, ] 
road in which 4. travels. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Prior, 
2. Broad road made for paſſengers. 


Shakeſj are. 
A length of j journey. L' Eftrarge. 

4. Courſe; direction of motion. | 
: Advance in life. Spectator, 
fy; pos 3 power of iy cx made or 
Waller, Temple. 
Local tendency. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Courſe; ; regular progreſſion, Dryden, 


WEA 

9. Situation where a thing may pretably 

be found. Taylo ro 

10. A fituation or courſe obſtructive and 

obviating. D * 
11. Tendency to any meaning, or a 


Atter ry. 

12. Acceſs; means of admittance. 
Raleigh, 
13. Sphere of obſervation. Temple, 


14. Means; mediate inſtrument; inter- 
mediate ſtep, Dryden. Tillotſon, 
15. Method; means of management. 
Daniel. South. 
26. Private determination. B. Jobnſon. 
17. Manner; mode. Sidney. Heok, Addiſ. 
18. Method; manner of practice. Sidney. 
19. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 


action. Bacon. Milton. 
20. Right method to act or know. 
Locke, Rorve. 


21. General ſcheme of acting. Clariſſa. 
22. By the way. Without any nec 
connection with the main defign, 
Bacon. Spectater. 
23. To go, or come one's WAY, er WAYS; 
to come along, or depart. Shakeſp. L Eft. 

WAYBREA'D. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 

WA'YFARER, . [way and fare, to go.] 
Paſſenger; traveller. Few, 

WAVYFA RING. a. Travelling; paſſing; 
being on a journey. Hammond, 

5 TRnts . [viburnum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

To WAYLA'Y. v. a. [way and To 
watch ny in * kg ; de by 
ambuſh Bacon. Dryden. 

WAYLA'YER. Ae eee waylay,] One who 
waits in ambuſh for another, h 

WAY'LESS, «. | from way. 1 Pathleſs; un- 
tracked. Drayten, 

WAY MARK. ſ. [way and mark. } Mark 
to guide in travelling, eremiab. 

To WAY MENT. v. a. [pa, Saxon.] To 
lament, or grieve. Spenſer, 

WAY"WARD. a. Froward ; peeviſh ; mo- 
roſe ; vexatious. Sidney. F. airfax, 

WAY ARDLY. [from wayward, ] 
Frowardly ; 3 Sidney. 

war WARDNESS. fr [from wayward. ] 
Frowardneſs ; perverſeneſs. Witten, 

WE. pronoun, [See I.] The plural of I, 

| Sba leſpeare. 

WEAK, 4. [pzc, Saxon; wece, Dutch. ] 

1. Feeble; not ftrong. Milton, Loc le. 


2. Inßrm; not healthy. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Soft; pliant ; not ftiff, 
4. Low of ſound. Aſcbam. 


5. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit, 

. | Hooker, Swift. 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingre- 

dient. 

7. Not W z not potent. 
Sbakeſpeare, Seutb. 


Swift, 
$, Not 


WEA 
3. Not well ſupported by es 


9. Unfortified, Addiſon. 
To WEA'KEN, v. a. To debilitate; to en- 

feeble. Hooker, Ray. 
WEA'KLING, /. {from wveak,] A feeble 

creature. Shakeſpeare, 
WEA'KLY, ad. [from weak.] Feebly 

with want of ſtrength. Bacon, Dryden. 
WEAKLY. @. [from weak, ] Not firong g 

not healthy. | Raleigb. 
WEA'KNESS. ſ. [from weak. 

1. Want of ſtrength; want of force; fee. 


bleneſs. | Rogers, 
2. Infirmity ; unhealthineſs, Temple. 
3. Want of cogency. Tillotſon. 


4. Want of judgment; want of reſolution 


fooliſhneſs of mind, Milton, 
g. Defect; failing. Bacon. 
WEA'KSIDE. /. x and ſide.] Foible; 
deficience; infirmity. Temple. 


WEAL. /. [pelan. Saxon; wealsft, Dut.] 
1, Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton. Temple, 

2. Republick ; ſtate; publick intereſt, 


Pope. 
WEAL, J. [falan, Saxon. ] The mark of a 


. tripe, Donne, 
WEAL « Interj. Alas. Spenſer, 
WEALD, Wald, Walt. Whether fingly or 


jointly ſignify a wood or grove, from the 
Saxon peal d. Gibſon, 
WEALTH, ſ. [paleS, rich, Saxon.] Rich- 
es; money, or precious goods, 
Corbet. D 
WEALTHILV. ad. [from wealthy.] Rich- 
ly. ; Shakeſpeare, 
WOE TT . [from wealthy. ] Rich- 
neſs. | 
WEA'LTHY. 2. [from wealth. ] Rich; 
opulent; abundant, Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
To WEAN. vv. 4. [penan, _— 
1. To put from the breaſt z to ablactate. 
Ray. Mortimer, 
2. To withdraw from any habit or defire, 


Spenſer, Stilli er. 
WEA'NEL. re III 


WEA'NLIN G. { J. [from 4vean.] 
1. An animal newly weaned, 


Spenſer. Milton, 


2. A child newly weaned, : 
WEA'PON. 4. [pe apon, Saxon. ] Inſtru- 
ment of offenee. Shakeſpeare, Daniel. 
WEA PONED. 4. [from eveapon.] Armed 
for offence; furniſhed with arms, 
Sidney. Hayward, 
WEA'PONLESS. a. [from weapon. ] Having 
no weapon ; unarmed, Milton, 
WEA'PONSALVE. ſ. [weapon and ſalve.] 
A ſalve which was ſuppoſed to cure the 
wound, being applied to the weapon that 
made at, Boyle, 


WEA 
To WEAR. v. a. preterite wore, participle 


worn. ¶ pe han, Saxon. 

1. To waſte with uſe or time, Peacbam. 
2. To conſume tediouſly, Carew. 
3. To carry appendant to the body. 


Shakeſpeares 

4. To exhibit in appearance. Dryden, 
5. To affect by degrees. Locke. 
6. To WEAR cut, To harrals: Daniel, 


7. To WEAR out, To waſte or deſtroy by 

uſe, | Dryden. 
To WEAR. Y, 2. | 

1. To be waſted with uſe or time, Execdas, 


2, To be tediouſly ſpent, Milton, 
3. To paſs by degrees. Rogers, 
WEAR. /. [from the verb. 
1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
: Hudibras, 


2. [xzn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, 
a mound, ] A dam to ſhut up and raiſe 
the water; often written weir or wier. 
| Walton, 
WEARD. /. Weard, whether initial or final, 
fignifies watchfulneſs or care, from the 
Saxon pe adan, to ward or keep, Gib. 
WEAR'ER. ſ. [from wear.] One who has 
any thing appendant to his perſon, 
Dr den. Addiſon, 
WEARING. J. [from wear. Clothes. 


bakeſpeare. 
WEA'RINESS, ſ. [from w—_— 4 
1. Laſſitude; ſtate of being Ipent with la- 
bour. Shakeſpeare. Hale, South, 
, 2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. Clarendon, 
3. Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs, 
WEA'RISH, @, [I believe from pen, Sax, 
a quagmire.] Boggy ; watery. Carew, 
WEA/RISOME, a. | from wweary.] Trouble- 
ſome ; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. 
Hooker, Brown, Denham. 
WEA'/RISOMELY. ad. [Rep veariſome.] 
Tediouſly; ſo as to cauſe wearineſs. 
Raleigh... 
WEA'RISOMENESS. /. [from wwearifome. I 
1. The quality of tiring. * | | 
2. The ftate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 
To WEA'RY. v. a. from the adjeCtive.} 
1. To tire; to fatigue; to harraſs; to 
ſubdue by labour, Dryden, Addiſon, 
2. To make impatient of continuance, 
; Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſubdue or harraſs by any thing irk- 
fome, Milton, 
WEA'RY. a. pe mz, Saxon; waeren, to 
tire, Dutch. | 
1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour, 
Spenſer, Dryden, 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any, 


thing painful, Clarendan, 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. Shakeſpeare, 

4. Cavſing wearineſs; tireſome. i 
Shakeſ; car's 
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WEA'SEL. ſ. [perel, Saxon; vveſel, Dut.] 
A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills 
mice. Pope. 
WE'ASAND. /. [rare n, Saxon. ] The wind- 
pipe; the paſfage through which the breath 
is drawn and emitted. | 
, | Spenſer. Wiſemar. Dryden. 


WEATHER. /. [pevep, Saxon. 


1. State of air, reſpeCting either cold or 
heat, wet or drineſs. 

Shakeſpeare. L' Eflrange. 
2. The change of the ſtate of the air. 


| Bacon, 
3. Tempeſt ; ſtorm. Dryden. 

To WEA'THER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Te expoſe to the air. Spenſer. 


2. To paſs with difficulty. Garth. Hale. 
3. To WZATRER a point, To gain a 


point againſt the wind, Addiſon. 
4. To WEATHER out, To endure, 
' Addiſon. 


WEA'THERBEATEN. g. Harraſled and 
ſeaſoned by hard weather. 
Sidney. Suckling, 


WEA'THERCOCK. . [veather and cock, ] 


1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 
ſpire, which by turning ſhews the point 


from which the wind blows. Brown, 
2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant. 

| Dryden, 

WEA'THERDRIVEN. par:. Forced by 

ſtorms or contrary winds. Carew. 


WEATHERGA'GE. /. [weather and gage. | 


Any thing that ſhews the weather, 
Hudibras. 
WEA'THERGLASS. ſ. [weather and glaſs,] 
A barometer. Arbut bnot. Bentley, 


 WEATHERSPY”. ſ. [weather and ſpy.] A 


ſtar-gazer; an aſtrologer. Donne. 
WEA'THER WISE. a, [weather and wiſe. ] 
Skiltul in foretelling the weather, 
WEA'”THER WISER. a. beat her and wiſer, 
Dutch, to ſhow. ]J Any thing that fore- 
ſhows the weather, Derham. 
To WEAVE. v. a. preterite wove, weaved ; 
part. pail, evoven, wweaved; ¶ pe pan, Sax. 
wefan, Dutch. ] | 
1. To form by texture. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To unite by intermixture. Addiſon. 
3. To interpoſe; to inſert, Sbaleſpeare. 
To WEAVE. v. n, To work with a loom. 
WEA'VER. ſ. [from 2 One who 
makes threads into cloth, baleſp. Fob. 
WEA'VERFISH. ,. [araneus pijcis, Latin. ] 
A fiſh, . _ Ainſworth, 
WEB. ſ. [pe bba, Saxon, ] 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 


Spenſer, Dawies. : 


2. A kind of duſky film that hinders the 


geht. Shakeſpeare, 


WE'BBED, @, [from web.] Joined by a 
film. . QDerham, 


WEE 


WE'BFOOTED. #. [eb and foot] 
Palmipedous ; having films between the 


toes. Ray. 
WEBSTER. ſ. [pe byrne, Sax, ] A weav- 
er. Obſolete. Camden. 


To WED. v. a. [yde lan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To marry ; to take for huſband or wife. 
Shakeſpeare, Popes 


2. To join in marriage. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To unite for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To take for ever. Clarendon. 


5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Tillotſon. 
To WED, v. 2. To contract matrimony. 
N Suckling, 
WEDDING. ſ. {from wed.] Marriage nup- 
tials; the nuptial ceremony. 
Shakeſpeare, Graunt. 
WEDGE. ſ. [vegge, Daniſh; wegge, Dut.] 
1. A body, which having a ſharp edge, 
- continually growing thicker, is uſed to 
cleave timber. Spenſer. Arbutbnot. 
2, A maſs of metal. Spenſer. Fofſhua, 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge, 
Milton, 
To WEDGE, v. a. [from the noun,] To 
faſten with wedges; to ſtraiten with wed- 
ges; to cleave with wedges. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. Philips. Bentley. 
WE/DLOCK. /. [pe and lac, Sax.] Mar- 
riage ; matrimony. Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland. 
WE'DNESDAY. ſ. [podenrdaz, Saxon; 
rocen day, Dutch, ] The fourth day of the 
week, ſo named by the Gothick nations 
from Moden or Odin. Shakeſpeare. 
EE. a. [weeing, Dutch.] Little; ſmall, 
Es} Shakeſpeare. 
WEECHELM. ſ. A ſpecies of elm. Bacon. 
WEED. /. [pe od, e, | 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 
. Clarendon. Mortimer. 
2. [pœ da, Saxon; waed, Dutch. A 
garment; clothes; habit. Sidney. Hooker, 
To WEED. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1, To rid of noxious plants. 
Bacon, Mortimer, 
2. To take away noxious plants. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To free from any thing hurtful, Howe!, 
To root out vice. Aſcbam. Locle. 
WEEDER. /. [from veed.] One that takes 
away any thing noxious, Shakeſpeare. 
WE'/EDHOOK. ſ. [Werd and book. } A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or ex- 
tirpated. | | Tuſſer. 
WE'EDLESS. a. [from weed. ] Free from 
weeds ; free from any thing uſeleſs or noxi- 
ous, | Donne. Dryden. 
WE'EDY. 3. [from weed. 


1. Conſiſting of weeds. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Abounding with weeds, Dryden 
WEEK, ſ. [pe oc, Saxon; weke, Dutch; 
wecka, Swediſh.] The ſpace of ſeven days. 


Geneſis , 


WEEK - 


WEI 
WE'EEDAY. /. Any day not —_ 
« ope. 
WE'EKLY, a. Happening, produced, or 
done once a week ; hebdomadary. 
WE'EKLY. ad. [from week, ] Once 2 
week; by hebdomadal periods, Ayliffe. 
WEEL. /. [peel Saxon, ] 
1. A whirlpool, 
2. A twiggen ſnare or trap for fiſh, 
To WEEN. v. 2. [penan, Sax,] To think; 
to imagine; to form a notion; to fancy, 
Spenſer. Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
To WEEP. v. », preter. and part, paſſ. 
wept, wweeped, [ p eopan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhow forrow by tears. Deuteronomy, 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion, 
Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To lament; to complain. Numbers. 
To WEEP. v. a. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to 
bemoan. Dryden. 
2. To ſhed moiſture. Pope. 
3. To abound with wet. Mortimer. 
WE'EPER. /. [from ⁊veep.] 
1. One who ſheds tears; a mourner. 
2, A white border on the ſleeve of a mourn- 
ing coat, | 
WE'ERISH. a. Inſipid; ſour ; ſurly. 
Aſcbam. 
To WEET. v. n, preterite 2vot, or vote, 
[pican Saxon; weten, Dutch. ] To know; 
to be informed; to have knowledge. 
| h Spenſer. Prior, 
WE'ETLESS; «, [from veet.] Unknow- 
ing. 
WE EVIL. ſ. [prpel, Saxon; weve, Dut.] 
grub. 
WEEZ EL. ſ. [See WZASsEL. J 
WEF T. The old preterite and part, paff. 
from To wave. Spen er. 
WEF T. ſ. That of which the claim is ge- 
generally waved ; any thing wandering with- 
out an owner. Ben, Jobnſon. 


WEFT. /. [repda. Saxon.] The woof of 


cloth. | 
WE'FTAGE, /. [from weft. ] Texture 


Grew. 


To WEIGH. v. a, Lpœzan, Saxon; wey- 


ben, Dutch.] 
1. To examine by the ballance, Milton. 
2, To be equivalent to in weight. Boyle. 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 

. Shakeſpeare. Zecb, 
4. To raiſe z to take up the anchor. 


8 Knolles, 
5. To examine; to ballance in the mind. 
| Clarendon, 
6. To Wricn down. To overballance. 
| SOIT Daniel. 


7. To WerGn down. To overburden; 
to oppreſs with weight, Dryden. Addiſon, 
To WEIGH, Vs Ns 


WEL 
1. To have weight. Brown, 
2. To be conſidered as important. 

1 Addi on. 

3. To raiſe the anchor. Dryden. 
4. To bear heavily; to preſs hard. 

Sbaleſpaare. 

TY IGHED. [from weigh. ] Experiene- 
e 


Bacon, 


WE'IGHER, ſ. [from weigh. ] He who 


weighs. 
WEIGHT. ſ. [p1hr, Saxon. ] 
1. Quantity meaſured by the ballance. 


Arbuthnot, 
2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other 
bodies are examined Swift, 
3- Ponderous maſs, h Bacon, 


4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendency to the 


center, Wilkins, 

5. Preſſure; burthen ; overwhelming pow- 

er. Shakeſpeares 

6. Importance; power; influence; effi- 
e Locke. 
WE'IGHTILY, ad. [from weigbty.] 

1. Heavily; ponderouſly, * 
2. Solidly ; importantly. Broome. 
WE'IGHTINESS. /. [from weighty, ] 

1. Ponderoſity ; gravity ; heavineſs, 

2, Solidity ; force. Locke, 

3. Importance, 


having no gravity. ; Sandys. 
WEIGHTV. a. [from weigbe.] 
1. Heavy; ponderous. Dryden. 


2. Important; momentous; efficacious. 
| Shakeſpeare, Prior, 
3- Rigorous ; ſevere. Shakeſpeare, 
WE'LAWAY. znterj. Alas. Spenſer. 
WELCOME. a, [ pilculme, Saxon; wel- 
tem, Dutch. ] 8 
1. Received with gladneſs; admitted wile 
lingly ; grateful ; pleaſing. 
12.9” - ma wa Bos 
2. Th) bid WIIcoNE. To receive with 
profeſſions of kindneſs. . Bacon. 
WELCOME. interj. A form of ſalutation 
uſed to a new comer. Dryden. 
WELCOME. ſ. 5 
1. Salutation of a new comer. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. 
: Sidney. South. 
To WELCOME. v. 4. To ſalute a new 
comer with kindneſs, Bacon, 
WELCOME to our houſe. ſ. An herb, 


| At nſwworth « 
WE*LCOMENESS, /. [from welcome. ] 
Gratefulneſs. Boyle. 


WE'LCOMER. ſ. [from welcome. ] The ſa- 


luter or receiver of a new comer. 


Shakeſpeare. 
WELD, or Would. ſ. Yellow weed, or dy- 
ers weed, Miller, 


To WELD, for Te wield. 8 


Hayward, - 
WE'IGHTLESS. a. [from ⁊weigbt.] Light; 


WEL 
To WELD. v. . To beat one maſs into 
* another, Moxor. 
WELFARE, ſ. [well and fare.] Happi- 
neſs ; ſucceſs ; proſperity. Addiſon, 
To WELK. v. 4. To cloud; to obſcure. 
| Spenſer. 
WELEkED. a. Wrinkled ; wreatied. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WE'LKIN. /. [from pealcan, to roll, or 
pelcen, clouds, Sax. ] The viſible regions 
of the air. Milton. Pbilips. 
WELL. ſ. Lyelle, pœll, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſpring; a fountain; a ſource. 
bes Davies. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. Dryden. 
3. The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
Moxon. 


To WELL. v. 2. [peallan, Saxon.] To 


ſpring ; to iſſure as from a ſpring. 


Spenſer. 2 

To WELL. v. 8. To pour any thing forth. 

| Spenſer. 
WELL. 4. f 


1. Not fick ; not unhappy. | 

| Shakeſpeare, Tayler. 
a. Convenient ; happy. Spratt, 
3. Being in favour. | Dryden. 
4. Recovered from any fickneſs or misfor- 
Tune. Colli er . 
© WELL. ad. [yell, Saxon; wel, Dutch.] 


17. Not ill; not unhappily. Prior. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. Milton. 
3. Skilfully ; properly. Motton. 


4. Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully. 
b Knoles, 
5. Not inſufficiently ; not defectively. 
Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. Bacon. 
7. With praiſe ; favourably, Pope. 
$. M WELL as, Together with; not 
leſs than, Arbutbnzt. 
29. WELL is bim or me; he is happy. Eccl. 
10. WII nigh. Nearly; almoſt. Milon, 
11. It is uſed much in compoſition, te ex- 
preſs any thing right, laudable, or not de- 
fecti ve. 
WE LLADAV. interject. [A corruption of 
ewelaway.] Alas. 

WELLBEING. ſ. [well and be.] Happi- 
neſsz proſperity. Taylor. 
WELLBO'RN. ſ. Not meanly deſcended. 

Waller, 

WELLBRE?D. a. [well and bred.] Ele- 

gant of manners; polite. 

WELLNA'TURED, a. [well and nature.] 
Good-natured ; kind. 

WELLDO'NE. zinterje#, A word of praiſe, 

| | Muttbeto. 


WELLFA'VOURED. a, [well and favuur. 


Beautiful; pleafing to the eye. 
Shakeſpeare. 
| WELLME'T. znterj, [well and pry, A 


term of ſalutation. Sbateſprare, Denbam. 


WERTH, Wezrth, 


Reſcommon, 


WES 
WELLNIYGH. ad. [well and mgh.] Al- 


moſt, Davies Spratt, 
WELLSPE'NT, d. Paſſed with virtue. 


Calamy. 
WE LLSPRING. h. Iyellzerpniz, Saxon.] 
Fountain; ſource. Hooker. 
WELLWYTLLER. g. [vel! and willer.] One 
who means kindly, Sidney. Hooker, 
WELLWI SI. f. [well and wifſh.] A wiſh 
of happineſs. tſon. 
WELLWTSHER, . [from =vel{wiſ5.] One 
who wiſhes the good of another. Pope, 
WELT. ſ. A border; a guard; an edging. 
| Ben, Jobnſon. 
To WELT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
ſew any thing with a border. 
To WE'LTER. v. . [pealran, Saxon; 
velteren, Dutch. ] 
1. To roll in water or mire. 
Milton. Dryden. 
2. To roll voluntarily; to wallow. 
Aſcham, 
WEM. ſ. [pem, Saxon,] A ſpot; a ſcar. 
Brerewood. 
WEN, ſ. [pen, Saxon,] A fleſhy or callous 
, excreſcence, or protuberance. More. Dryd. 
WENCH. ſ. [pencle, Saxon. ] | 
1. A young woman. Sidney. Donne. 
2. A young woman in contempt. Prior. 
3. A ſtrumpet. : Spect᷑ator. 
WENCHER. J. [from wench. ] A fornica- 
tor. 
To WEND, v. . [pen dan, Saxon.] 
1. To go; to paſs to or from. Arbutbnot. 
2. To turn round. Raleigb. 
WE'NNEL. ſ. An animal newly taken from 
the dam, Tuſſer. 
WE'NNY, a. [from wen.] Having the na- 
ture of a wen. Viſemar. 
WENT. ret. See Wznp and Go. 


WEPT. pret. and part. of veep. Milton. 
WERE. pret. of the verb to be. Daniel, 
WERE. ſ. A dam, See WaR. Sidney. 


WERT, the ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
preterite of to be. Ben, Jobnſon. 
Myrtb. ſ. In the names 

of places, ſignify a Fig court, or village, 
from the Saxon peonG1z, Gibſon, 
WE'SIL. ſ. See WzsanD. Bacon. 


WEST. /. ſ[perr, Saxon; weft, Dutch.] 


The region where the ſun goes below the 
horizon at the equinoxes. Milton, Pope. 
WEST. 4 Being towards, or coming from, 
the region of the ſetting ſun, 

Exodus, Numbers, 

WEST, ad. To the weſt of any place. 
| Milton. 
WE'STERING, a. Paſſing to the weſt. 

ä Milton. 

WE'STERLY, 2. [from eff.] Tending or 
being towards the weſt. Graunt. 
WESTERN. . [from weſ.] Being oo 8 


Grew. 
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weſt, or toward the part where the ſun 
ſets. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
 WE*'STWARD. ad. Iyerxepaſw, Saxon, ] 
Towards the weſt, Addiſon. Prior. 
WE'STWARDLY. ad. With tendency to 
the weſt. Donne, 
WET. a. [pœr, Saxon. 
1. Humid ; having ſome moiſture adher- 
ing. Bacon. 
2. Rainy; watery. Dryden. 
WET. ſ. Water; humidity 5 moiſture, 
Bacon. Evelyn. 
To WET. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To humectate; to moiſten. 
SO. Spenſer, Milton, 
2. To drench with drink. Walton. 
WE THER. ſ. [feden, Saxon; wueder, 
Dutch. ] A ram caſtrated, 
Brown, Graunt. 


WE'TNESS. ſ. [from wert.] The ſtate of 


being wet; moiſture, Mortimer. 
To WEX, v. a. To grow; to increaſe, 
Dryden. 
WE/ZAND. ſ. [ſee weſand.] The wind- 
Pipe. Brown. 
WHALE. . beg Saxon. ] The largeſt 
of fiſn; the Jargeſt of the animals that in- 
habit this globe. Geneſis. Swift. 
WHAME. /. Burrel fly. Derbam. 
WHA LVY. a. [See weal.] Marked in 


WHARF, ſ. [warf, Swedifh ; wer, Dut.] 
A perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for 
the convenience of lading or emptying veſ- 

ſels. id. 

WHA'*RFAGE., f. [from wharf.] Dues 


for landing at a wharf. 


WHA'RFINGER. f. {from au.] One 


who attends a wharf, 
To WHURR. v. . To prono:::cc the let- 
ter r with too much force, Dia. 
WHAT. oO ſhpzr, Saxon; vat, 


Dutch. 

1. That which. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. Which part, | Lecke, 
3- Something that is in one's mind indefi- 
nitely, Shakeſpeare, 
4. ich of ſeveral, Bacon. Arbuthnot. 


An interjection by way of furpriſe or 
3 ry on, Dryden. 
6, Wuar though, What imports it 
though ? notwithſtanding. Hooker. 
7. Wnar Time, What Day. At the 
time when; on the day when. 


Milton. P ope. 

8. Which of many? interrogatively. 
Spenſer, Dryden. 
9. To how great a degree. Dryden. 
10. It is uſed adverbially for partly; in 
pas: ©; Knolles, Norris. 
11. War bo, An interjeQtion of call- 
ing, | 7 Drygen, 


Spenſer. 


WHE 


/ 
n_- 2 C pronmns. [from aubar 
WHATSOEVER, F nd ſeever.] 


1. Having one nature or another; being 
one or another either generically, ſpecifi- 
cally or numerically. Milton. Denbam. 
2. Any thing, be it what it will, Hookers 
3- The ſame, be it this or that, Pope. 
4. All that; the whole that; all particu- 
lars that. Shakeſpeare, 
WHEAL. ſ. [See Wzar.] A puſtule; a 
ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. Wiſeman. 
WHEAT. ſ. [hyeare, Saxon; weyde, Dut. 
The grain of which bread is chiefly made, 
Shakeſpeare. Geneſis. 

WHEA'TEN. a. [from wheat,] Made of 


wheat. Arbuthnot, 
WHEA'TEAR, /. A ſmall bird very deli- 
cate, Sruift. 
WHEA'TPLUM., ſ. A ſort of plum. 
| Ainſworth, 


To WHE'EDLE. v. a. To entice by ſoft 
words; to flatter; to perſuade by kind 
words. Hudibras. Locke, Rowe, 

WHEEL. /. [hpeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch. ] 

1. A circular body that tuns round upon 

an axis. | | Dryden, 

2. A circular body. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

; Milton. 

4. An inſtrument on which eriminals are 

tortured. Shakeſpeare, 

5, The inſtrument of ſpinning. iffard. 

6. Rotation; revolution. Bacon. 

7. A compaſs about; a tract approaching 


to circularity. Milton. 
To WHEEL, v. 2. 

1. To move on wheels. | | 

2. To turn on an axis. Bentley, 


3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

4. To turn; to have viciflitudes, 

5. To fetch a compaſs. Shakeſpeare. Knol. 

6. To roll forward. Shakeſpeare. 
To WHEEL. v. @. To put into a rotatory 

motion; to make to whirl round. Milton. 
WHEE'/LBARROW, . [wheel and bar- 

row.] A carriage driven forward on one 


wheel. Bacon. Ning. 
WHEE'LER. ſ. [from wheel.] A maker of 
wheels, | Camden, 


WHEE'LWRIGHT. /. obe and wrigbe. ] 
A maker of wheel carriagess Mortimer. 
WHEEF'LY. a. [from «wheel,] Circular g 
ſuitable to rotation. Philips. 
To WHEEZE. v. . {hpeoron, a” To 


breath with noiſe. oyers 
WHELK. ſ. [See to Werx.] 
1. An inequality; a protuberance. 
Shakeſpeares 


2. A puſtule, 
To WHELM. v. . [a; hilpan, Saxon 
vidma, Iſlandick.] x 
1. 4® 
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2. To cover with ſomething not to be 
rows off; to bury, Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 
or bury it. Milton, 
WHELP. ſ. [ve/p, Dut.] 
1. The young of a dog; a puppy- 


| Bacon. Brown. 
2, The young of any beaſt of prey. 

| Donne, 

3. A ſon, Shakeſpeare, 


4. A young man. Ben, Fobnſon. 
To WHELP. v. =. To bring young. 
Milton, 
WHEN, ad. [whan, Gothick ; byænne, 
Sax, wanzeer, Dut. ] 


2. At the time that, Camden. Add iſon. 
2. At what time, Addiſon. 
3- What time. Shakeſpeare, 
4. At which time, Daniel. 


5. After the time that. 

Government of the Tongue, 
6. At what particular time. Milton, 
7. Wu as. At the time when; what 


time. Milton. 
WHENCE. ad. 
1, From what place, 
2. From what perſon. Prior. 
3. From what premiſes. Dryden. 
4. From which place or perſon. Milton. 
For which cauſe. Arbutbnot. 
From what ſource, Loc te. 
7. From WuEN CE. A vitious mode of 
ſpeech. | Spenſer, 
8, Of Wurxex. Another barbariſm. 
Dryden, 


WHE'"NCESOEVER. ad. ¶ whence and ever.] 
From what place ſoever. Locke. 
WHE'NEVER. ad. At whatſoever 
WHE'NSOEVER. time. Locke, Rogers. 
WHERE. ad. [hx@n, Saxon; waer, Dut.] 
1. At which place or places. 
Sidney. Hooker. 


2. At what place. Pepe. 
3. At the place in which. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Any Wrzzt. At any place, 

Burnet. 


g. Warr, like here, has in compoſition 
a kind of pronominal ſignification. 
6. It has the nature of a noun. COpenſer, 
WHE'REABOUT. ad. [where and about.] 
1. Near what place. 
2. Near which place. 
Concerning which. 
WHEREA'S. ag. [vhere and as, ] 


Shakeſpeare. 
H ocker * 


1. When on the contrary. Spratt, 
2. At which place, Shakeſpeare. 
3- The thing being ſo that. Baker, 


WHEREA'T, ad. [where and at.] At 
which, Hooker, 


WHEREBY. ad. [where and by.] By which. 


Hooker. Taylor. 
WHERE'VER, ad, [where and bee At 


WIE THER. pronoun. 


WHI 


whatſoever place. Mikon. Waller. Atterb, 


"'WHE'REFORE. ad. [where and for.] 


1, For which reaſon, Hooker, 
2. For what reaſon, Shakeſpeare, 
WHEREIN, ad. [where and in.] In which, 
| Bacon. Swift. 

WHEREINTO, ad. [where and into. ] Into 
which. | Bacen. Woodward, 


_ WHERENESS., ſ. [from <where.] Ubiety. 


Grew. 


WHEREOFF, ad. [where and F.] Of which, 


Dawies, 


WHEREO/N, ad. [ohere and on.] On 


which, Hocker. Milten, 
WHE'RESO, ad. ¶ where and ſo- 
WHERESOE'VER, ; ever. ] In what place 

ſoever, Spenſer. 
WHERETO“ . ad, [where and to, or 
WHEREUNTO/, j _—_ To which. 


Hooker, Milton, 
WHEREUPON. ad. [where and pn.] Up- 


on which. Clarendon. Davier. 
WHEREWYITH, 7 ad, { wwbere 2nd 
WHEREWITHA'L. with, or withal. ] 


With which, Shakeſpeare, Nycberley. 
To WHE'RRET. v. 3. 

1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. 

2. To give a box on the ear, Ainſworth. 


WHE RRV. ſ. A light boat uſed on rivers. 


| Drayton, 

Te WHET. v. a. [hzerran, Sax. qwetten, 
Dutch. ] 

1, To ſharpen by attrition. Boyle, 


2. To edge; to make angry or acrimoni- 
cus. Kinolles, Donne. Dryden. 
WHET. /. 2 the verb.] 
1. The act of ſharpening. 
2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a 
dram. Dryden. 
WHETHER. ad. [hyœ ben, Saxon. A 
particle expreſſing one part of a disjunctive 
queſtion in oppoſition to the other. 
Hooker. South. Tillotſon, 
Which of two. 
Matthew. Bentley, 


WHE'TSTONE. /. [her and flone.] Stone 


on which any thing is whetted, or rubbed 
to make it ſharp. Hooker, Fairfax. 
WHE'TTER. ſ. [from vher.] One that 
whets or ſharpens. Mere. 
WHEY, ſ. [hyœg, Saxon; wey, Dutch. ] 
1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſepa- 
rated, Shakeſpeare, Harvey, 
2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin, 
Shakeſpeare. 


WHE'YEY, a [from wvhey.] Par- 
WHE'YISH, ing of whey ; refem- 
bling whey. Bacon. Plilips. 


WHICH. pron. [hpilc, Saxon; wvelck, Dut. 
1. The pronoun relative, relating to 
things, Bacon, 2 
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2. It formerly was uſed for who, and re- 
lated likewiſe to perſons : as in the firſt 
words of the Lord's prayer. Shakeſpeare. 
WHICHSOEVER. pron. [which and ſo- 
ever.] Whether one or the other, Locke, 
WHIFF, /. ſchwyth, Welſh.] A blaſt; a 
puff of wind, | 
To WHUYFFLE, v. », [from whiff, ] To 
move inconſtantly, as if driven by a putt of 
wind. c L' Eftrange, Watts, 
WHUFFLER, ſ. [from obiſfle.] 
1. One that blows firongly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. One of no conſequence; one moved 


with a whiff or puff. Spectator, 
WHIG. /. hyœg, Saxon. ] 
1. Whey. > 

2+ The name of a faction. Swift. 


WHPIGGISH. a. [from wvhig.] Relating 
to the whigs, Swift, 
WHIGGISM. /. [from wwhig.] The no- 
tions of a Whig. Swift. 
WHILE. ſ. [ zveil, German; hpile, Sax.] 


Time; ſpace of time. B. Jobnſ. Tillotſon. 


WHILE. 
WHILES, ad. [hpile, Saxon, ] 
WHILST, 
1, During the time that. Shakeſpeare, 
2. As long as, 530] Watts. 


3. At the ſame time that. Decay of Piety. 
To WHILE. v. . [from the noun.] To 
loiter. Spectator. 
WHILLERE. ad. [while and ere, or before.] 
Alittle while ago. Raleigh. 
WHIYLOM, ad, [hpilom, Saxon. ] For- 
merly; once; of old. Spenſer. Milton. 
WHIM, /. A freak; an odd fancy; a ca- 
rice, Swift, 
To WHVMPER. v. n. [wimmeren, Germ.] 
To cry without any loud noiſe, Rewve., 
WHI MPLED. a. This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. Shakeſpeare, 
WHVMSEY, /, A freak; a caprice; an 
odd fancy, L' Eflrange. Prior, King, 
WHIMSICAL. «a, | from evbimſey, ] Freak- 
iſh ; capricious ; oddly fanciful, Addiſon, 
WHIN, f. [chwyn, Welſh.) A weed; 
furze, - Tuſfſer, Bacon. 
To WHINE. v. u. pam an, Saxon; veer - 
en, Dutch. ] To lament in low murmurs ; 
to make a plaintive noiſe ; to moan mean- 
ly and effeminately. Sidney. Suckling, 
WHINE, ſ. [from the verb.] Plaintive 
noiſe 3 mean or affected complaint, Sourh, 
To WHYINNY. v. n. To make a noiſe like 
2 horſe or colt. 
WHINYARD. /. A ſword, in contempt. 
b Hudibras. 
To WHIP. v. a. [hpeopan, Sax, wippen, 
Dutch, ] | 


1. To ſtrike with any thing tough and flexi- | 


ble. Addiſon. 

2. To ſew ſlightly. Gay. 

3. To drive with laſhes. Shateſp., Loc ke. 
Smith, 


4+ To correct with laſhes, 


 Yhakeſpeare, 


W HI 
5. To laſh with ſarcaſm, Shateſpeare, 
6. To inw rap. Moxon. 
To WHIP. v. 4. To take any thing nim- 
bly.  L* Eftrange, Swifts 
To WHIP, v. u. To move nimbly, : 
| L* Eftrange.' Tatler. 
WHIP, ſ. [hyeop, Saxon. ] An inſtrument 
of correction tough and pliant. 
Dryden. Pope, 
WHIPCORD. ſ. [hip and cord. ] Cord of 
which Jaſhes are made, Drydens 
WHIPGRAFTING. Whipgrefting is 
thus performed : firſt, cut oft the head of 
the ſtock, and ſmooth it; then cut the 
graft from a knot or bud on one fide op- 
ing, about an inch and a half long, with a 
ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on 
the top of the ſtock i the graft muſt be cut 
from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, ſlop- 
ing by degrees, that the lower end be thin: 
place the ſhoulder on the head of the ſtock, 
and mark the length of the cut part of the 
graft, and with your knife cut away ſo 
much of the ſtock as the graft did cover: 
place both together, that the cut part of 
both may join, and the ſap unite the one 
to the other; and bind them cloſe together, 
and defend them from the rain with tem- 
pered clay or wax, as before. Mortimer. 
WHIPHAND. g. [whip and band.] Ad- 
vantage over. Dryden. 
WHIPLASH. ſ. The laſh or ſmall end of 
a whip. Tuſſer, 
WHUVPPER, ſ. [from vhip.] One Who 
puniſhes with whipping. Shakeſpeare, 
WHLYPPINGPOST, ſ. [whip and pet.] A 
pillar to which criminals are bound when 
they are laſhed, Hudibras, 
WHIYPSAW, |. [whip and ſaw.] The 
zobipſaw is uſed by Joiners to ſaw ſuch 
great pieces of ſtuff that the handſaw will 
not eaſily reach through. Moxon, 
WHI'PSTAFF, ſ. [On ſhipboard. ] A piece 
of wood faſtened to the helm, which the 
ſteerſman holds in his hand to move the 
helm and turn the ſhip, Bailey, 
WHIPSTER, /. [from wwhip.] A nimble 
fellow, Prior. 
WHIP T, for whipped, Tuffer. 
To WHIRL. v. a. [hpynran, Sax. wrbe- 
len, Dutch, ] To turn round rapidly, 
f | Dryden, Granville, 
To run round rapidly, 
Spenſer, Dryden. Smith, 
WHIRL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. 
Dryden, Creech, Smith. 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
8 | Addiſon, 
WHIRLBAT. ſ. [whirl and bet.] Any 
thing moved rapidly round to give a blow. 
: | L' Eftrange. Creech, 
6 X WHI'Rh. 


To WHIRL. v. 3. 


WHI 


WHPIRLBONE, ſ. The patella. Ainfw. 
WHURLIGIG. J. [wbir! and gig.] A toy 
which children ſpin round. - Prior. 
WHIRLPIT. . Fhpynrpole, Saxon, ] 
WHIRLPOOL. | A place where the wa- 
ter moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes Within the circle towards its center; 
a vortex. Sandys. Bentley, 
WHIRLWIND. /. [werbekwind, German.] 
A ftormy wind moving circularly. Dryden, 
WHIRRING. 2. A word formed in imi- 
tation of the found expreſſed by it: as, the 
whirring pheaſant, Pope. 
WHISK., ſ. [wiſchen, to wipe, German.] 
1. A ſmall befom, or bruſh, Boyle, Swift, 
'2. A part of a woman's dreſs. Cbild. 
To WHISK, v. a. [ wiſcben, to wipe, Ger- 
1. To ſweep with a ſmall befom. 
2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps, 


Huadibras. 

WHTSKER., /. Ow whit.) The hair 
growing on the c unſhaven ; the muſ- 
tachio, Pope. 


To WHUY'SPER, v. . [wiſperen, Dutch. | 


To ſpeak with a low voice. Sidney. Swift.” 


To WHTSPER. v. 3. 
1. To addrefs in a low voice, 
Shakeſpeare. Tatler. 


2. To utter in a low voice, Bentley. 
3. To prompt ſecretly, Shakeſpeare, 


WHISPER, /. [from the verb.] A low ſoft 


voice. South, 
WHYSPERER. /. [from 20hi{pey, 20 
1. One that ſpeaks low. ther] 
2. A private talker, Bacon, 
I. Are ſilent. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Still; filent, - Milton, 


3. Be fill, 
WHBT. ſ. A game at cards, requiring cloſe 
attention and filence. Sift. 
To WHISTLE. v. 3. [hpirvlan, Saxon. 
1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind 
inſtrument, 
3- To ſound ſhrill, Dryden. Pope. 
To WHISTLE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle. 
; South, 
WHYSTLE. .. fhpiptle, Saxon, ] 
1. Sound made by the modulaticn of the 
breath in the mouth. Dryden, 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inftru- 
ment. - 
3- The mouth; the organ of whiſtling, 
Walton. 
4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. Sidney, 
5. The noiſe of winds, | 
6. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
dogs, Hudibras. 


W HI 


WHISTLER. /. [from whi/i{e.] One who 
whiſtles, Addiſon. 
WHIT. f. [pihr, a thing, Saxon.] A 
point; a jot. Sidney. Davies. Tillotſon. 
WHITE, a. [hpir, Saxon; zt, Dutch. ] 
1. Having ſuch an appearance as arifes 
from the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. 
Newton. 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3- Having the colour appropriated to 


happineſs and innocence. Milton. 

4. Grey with age. Shakeſpeare. 
F. Pure; unblemiſhed, Pope. 
WHITE. /. 

1. Whiteneſs ; any thing white; white 

colour, Newton, 


2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot. 
| Dryden. Soutbern, 
3. The albugineous part of eggs. Boyle. 
4. The white part of the eye. Ray. 
To WHITE. v. @. [from the adjective.] 
To make white; to dealbate. Mark. 
WHITELE'AD. /{. White-lead is made by 
taking ſheet-lead, and having cut it into 
long and narrow flips, they make it up 
into rolls, but ſo that a fmall diſtance may 
remain between every ſpiral revolution, 
Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, fo 
ordered that the lead may not fink down 
above half way, or fome ſmall matter more 
in them: theſe pots bave each of them 
very ſharp vinegar in-the bottom, ſo full as 
almoſt to touch the lead, When the vine- 
gar and lead have both been put into 'the 
pot, it is covered up cloſe, and ſo left for 
a certain time; in which ſpace the corroſive 
fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
face of the lead into a mere white calx, 
which they ſeparate by knocking it with a 
hammer, Quincy. 


WHI'TELY. a. [from wwhite.] Coming 


near to white, Southern. 
WHI'TEMEAT, /. [white and meat. ] Food 
made of milk, Spenſer. 
To WHVTEN. v. a, [from epbite.] To 
make white, Temple, 
To'WHUTEN, v. 2. To grow white, 
Smith, 
WHUTENER. ,. [from whiten, ] One who 
makes any thing white, 
WHUVTENESS. 7 [from white. ] 
1. The ſtate of being white; freedom from 


colour. Newton. 
2. Paleneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Purity; cleanneſs. Dryden. 


WHI'TEPOT. h. A kind of food. Xing. 
WHITETHO RN. ſ. A ſpecies of 5 
e. 
WHYTEWASH. ſ. [white and waſh, ] A 
waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. 
| Addiſon, 
WHI'TE- 


WHO 
WHPFTEWINE, ſ. [white and wwine.] A 
ſpecies of wine produced from the white 
grapes, Wiſeman, 
WHI'THER. a. [hpyden, Saxon. ] 
1. To what place: interrogatively. 
2. To what place: abſolutely, Milton. 
3. To which place: relatively, Clarend. 
4. To what degree. Ben. Johnſon. 
WHITHERSOE'VER. ad. ¶cobitber and 
foewer.] To whatſoever place, Taylor. 
| 1 . [witting, Dutch; alburnus, 
atin.] | 


1. A ſmall ſeafiſh. Carew, 
2. A ſoft chalk, [from eobrte. ] Boyle. 
WHTTISH. ſ. [from white. ] Somewhat 


white. Beyle. 
WHUYTISHNESS. ſ. {from <vbitiſh.] The 
quality of being ſomewhat white. Boyle, 


WHFTLEATHER, f [wwhite and leather. ] 
Leather dreſſed with alum, remakable for 
toughneſs, Chapman, 


WHUTLOW.. ſ. [hpir, Saxon, and loup, 
a wolf. Skinner. ] A ſwelling between the 
cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow ; 
or between the perioſteum and the bone, 
called the malignant whitlow. Viſeman. 


WHI'TSQUR,, . A kind of apple. See 


APPLE. EE 
WHI'TSTER, or Whiter. ſ. {from æubite.] 
A whitener, Shakeſpeare, 
WHITSUNTIDE. ſ. [white and Sunday; 
becauſe the converts newly baptized, ap- 
peared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white, 
Shinrer. ] The feaſt of Pentecoſt, Care, 
WHUTTENTREE. ſ. A ſort of tree. 
Ainſewort b. 
WHITTLE. ſ. ſhpvtel, Saxon. ] 
1. A white dreſs for a woman. 
2. A knife. Ben, Jobnſon. 
To WHI'TTLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
cut with a Knife. Hakewill, 
To WHIZ. v. a, To make a loud hum- 
ming noiſe, Shakeſpeare, 
; WHO. pronoun. [hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch. ] 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons, 
| Abbot. Locke. 
2. As who fpould ſay, elliptically for as 
one who ſhould ſay. Collier. 
WHOE VER. pronoun, [who and ever. ] Any 
. one, without limitation or exception. 
4 - » Spenſer, Pope. 
WHOLE. 2. pal, Saxon; heal, Dutch. 
1. All; total; containing all. SLaιip. 
2. Uninjured; unimpaired. 2 Sam. 
3. Well of any hurt or ſick neſs. Joſ. 
WHOLE. ſ. The totality; no part omit- 
ted. : Eccluſ. Broome. 
WHO LESALE. f. [whole and ſale.] Sale 
in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall parcels, 
. | Addiſon. Watts, 
WHO'LESOME, &@. | heelfſam, Butch. ] 
1. Sound. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Contributing to health, 


3 


WHOYSO, 


WHY 


3. Preſerving; ſalutary. 


Pſalmt. 
4. Kindly; pleafing. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WHO'LESOMELY. 2d. [from wholeſome. ] 


Salubrioufly ; ſalutiferouſly, ' 
WHO'LESOMENESS, /. from wholeſome, ] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalu- 
brity. 
2. Salutarineſs ; conduciveneſs to good. 
WHO'LLY, ad. | from <vbele.] 
1. Completely; perfectly. Dryd. Addiſ. 
2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 
| Bacon. 
WHOM. The accuſative of wb, ſingular 
and plural. Locke, 
WHOMSOE'VER. pron, [who and ſoever.] 


Any without exception, Locke. 
WHOO'BUB. /. Hubbub, Shakeſp. 
WHOOP. /. 7% Her 

1. A ſhout of purſuit, Hudib. Addiſon. 

2. [Upupa, Latin. ] A bird. Dic. 


ſhout with malignity. Shakeſpeare. 


To WHOOP. v. . | from the Sat To 
To WHOOP, v. a, To infult with 


outs. 
Dryden. 
WHORE. ſ. [hon, Saxon; hoere, Dutch. ] 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully 
with men; a fornicatreſs ; an adultreſs ; 
a ſtrumpet, Ben. Johnſon, 


2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives 


men ſor money, Dryden. Prior. 
To WHORE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex. 
: Dryden. 
To WEORE. z. a. To corrupt with r 
gard to chaſtitv, | 
WHO/REDOM. /. [from evhzre.] Forni- 


cation. Hall. 
WHOREMA'STER, ? fe. [obore and maſ- 
WHOREMO'/NGER. ter or monger. 
One who keeps whores, or converſes wit 
a fornicatreſs, Shakeſpeare. 
 WHO*RESON, /. [vbere and ſon, ] A baſe 
tard. : Shakeſpeare. 
WHO'RISH., a, [from whore.] Unchaſt; 
incontinent, Shakeſpeare. 
WHO/RTLEBERRY, . [heopntbeman, 
Saxon. | Bilberry. Miller. 
WHOSE, © 
1. Genitive of bo. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Genitive of evh:ich, Prior. 


T7 pronoun. [who and ſo- 
WHOSOE VER. F ewer.] Any, without 
reſtriction. Bacon. Milton. Soutb. 
WHUR'T. f. A whortleberry ; a bilberry, 
| Carew, 
WHY. ad. [hyi, fonhpi, Saxon, | 
1. For what reaſon ? Interrogatively, 
Seo:ft. 
2. For which reaſon. Relatively, Boyle, 
3- For what reaſon. Relatively, | 
5 hakeſpeare. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. 
Shate(prare, 
6 X 2 WHY- 
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WHYNXO'T. 2d. A cant word for violent 
or peremptory procedure. Hudibras. 
WIC, Vieh. Comes from the Saxon pic, 
which according to the different nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold ſigni- 
fication ; implymg either 2 village, or a 
bay made by the winding banks of a river, 
or à caſtle. | Gibſon. 
WICK. . [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch. ] 
The tubRance round which is applied the 
wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 


Shake [pea ve. Digby R 


WICKED. 4. 

3. Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; 

meraily bad; | 

2. Id is a word ct ludicrous or ght blame. 

Shakeſpeare, 

3. Curſed; baneful ; pernicious; bad in 
effect. 8 Sten er. Shakeſpeare. 
WI'CKEDLY. ad, | from woicited. ] Crimi- 

nelly; corruptly. - B. Jobnſon. Clarend. 
WICKEDNESS. /. [from wicled.] Cor- 

ruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. 

; Shakeſpeare. PMilton, 
" WYCKER, 3. Made of {mail fticks, 
Spenſer, 
WTCAET. /. 
Fr. auc tet, Dutch. } A ſmall gate. 
Spenſer. Davies. Muten. Dryden. Szuife. 
WIDE. 3. [price, Saxon; wid, Dutch. | - 

1. Broad; extended far each way, Pope. 

2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three 
_ Inches wide. : 

3. Deviating; remote, 
WIDE. ad. 

1. At a diſtance. 

2. With great extent. 
WI DELV. 2d. [from wide.] 
1. With great extent each way. 

2. Remotely ; far. 

To WII DEN. v. 4. [from wi. To make 
wide; to extend. Shakeſpeare. 
To WI DEN. v. 2. To grow wide; to ex- 
tend itſelf. | Lale. 
WYDENESS. ſ. [from wide. ] 

1. Breadth ; large extent each way, 
Dryden. 
2. Comparative breadth. Bentley, 
WIDGEON. ſ. A water-fowl not unlike 

a wild duck, but not ſo large. Carew. 
WYDOW. /. [piopa, Saxon; wedunve, 

Dutch.] A woman whoſe huſband is dead. 

Shakeſpeare, Sandys. 
To WVDOW. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To deprive of a huſband, 


Reſligh; Hamm. 


Te * ple . 
Ailtoen. 


Bentley, 


Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 


2. To endow with a widow-right. . 
Sha leſpeare. 
3. To ſtrip of any thing good. 
X Dryden. Philips, 
WYDOWER. , [from wide. One who 
has loſt his wife. Sidney. Shakeſp, 2 Eſdr, 
WID QWHOOD, / [from widow.] 


ric ted, Welſn; guichet, 


Locke, 


WIL 
1. The fate of a widow. 
Sidney, Spenſer, Careco. Motton. Milt, 
2, Eftate ſettled on a widow. Sbateſp. 
WIDOWHUNTER, ſ. [widow and bunt- 
er. ] One who courts widows for a jointure, 
Addiſon. 
WIDOWMA'KER, ſ. [widow and maler. ] 
One who deprives women of their huſbands, 
Shakeſpeare. 
WIDOW.WAIL, f, [widow and wail.] 
A plant, 
WIDTH, ,. [from de.] Breadth 3 wide- 
nets, | | Dryden. 
To WIELD. v. 4. [pealdan, Saxon, } To 
uſe with full command, as a- thing not 
too heavy, Milt:n. Waller. Dryden. 
WYELDY, 3. [from wic/d.} Manageable. 
WUYERY. a. ſ from «vive, ] 
1. Made of wire: it were better written 


wiry. Donne. 
2. Drawn into wire, Peacham, 
3. Wet; weariſh ; moiſt, Shakeſp. 


WIFE. /. plural 2vives. { pip, Saxon; wif}, 
Dutch.) 
1. A woman that has a huſband, 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 
ment. Bacon. 
WIG. /. Being a termination in the names 
of men, ſignifies war, or elſe a heroe, from 
pixa. Gibſon, 
WIG. /. [ContraQted from perisvig.] 
1. Falſe hair worn on the head. Swift, 
2. A ſort of cake. Ainſworth, 
WIGHT.” /. [pihr, Saxon,] A perſon; a 
being. Davies. Milton, Addiſon, 
WIGHT. a. Swift ; nimble, Spenſer, 
WIGH'TLY. ad. { from <vight.] Swiftly ; 
nimbly, _ Spenſer, 
WILD. @. [pil>, Saxon; evi/d, Dutch. 
1. Not tame; not domeſtick. Milton. 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated, 
; Mortimer, Grew, 
3. Deſart; uninhabited, 
4. Savage; uncivilized, 
c Shakeſpeare, Bacon. Waller. 
5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous; irregular, 
| Addiſon, 
6, Licentious; ungoverned, Prior. 
7. Inconſtant; mutable ; fickle. Pope. 
8. Inordinate; looſe. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange. ee 
10. Done or made without any conſiſtent 
order or plan. Milton. Woodroard, 
11. Meerly imaginary. „ Suft. 
WILD. ſ. A deſart; a tract uncultivated 
and uninhabited. Dryden, Addiſon. Pope, 
WILD Baſil. ſ. [acinus, Latin.] A plant, 
WILD Cucumber, ſ. [elaterium, Latin.] A 
plant, 8 Miller. 


WILD Olive, ſ. [eleagnus, Latin, from ii, 

an olive, and asg, vitex.] A plant. 
; : : E Miller. 
Tg 


WIL 
To WILDER, . a. [from wvi/d.] To loſe 
or puzzle in an unknown or HAY tract. 
Dr den, Pope, 
WILDERNESS, ſ. [from wild, if 
1. A deſart; a tract of ſolitude and ſavage- 
neis, Spenſer, Waller, 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly. 


Milton. 


WI'LDFIRE. . [oild and fire.] A compo- 
fition of inflammable materials, eaſy to 
take fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed, 

Shake eſpeare. 

WILDGOO 'SECHASE. A purſuit of 
ſomething unlikely to be caught. L' Eftr, 

WYLDING. /. [wvildelingbe, Dutch.] A wild 


- ſour apple. Philips. 
WYLDLY. ad. from oild, ] 

I, Without cultivation. More, 

2. With diſorder ; with perturbation or 

diſtraction. Shakeſpeare. 

Je Without attention; withouv judgment. 

| Shateſpeare. 

4. Irregularly. D. yden. 


WI'LDNEss. J. [from vi/d.] 
1. Rudeneſs; diſorder like that of uncul- 


tivated ground. Bacon. 
2. Inordinate vivacity; irregularity of 
manners. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Savagenefs; brutality, Sidney. Prior. 
4. Uncultivated ſtate. Dryden. 


5. Deviation from a ſettled courſe ; irre- 
gularity. Matts. 
6. Alienation of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
WILDSE'RVICE, /. [crategus, Latin.] A 
lant. 
WILE. . pile, Sax.] A deceit; a fraud; 
a trick; a ſtratagem; a practice artful, fly. 
Daniel. Roſtonmidn, 
WILFUL. a. [vill and Full. ] 
1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverſe ; in- 
flexible. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. Milt. Dry. 
WYLFULLY, ad. [from wvilful.] 
1. Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly, Sidney. Tillotſ. 
2. By deſign; on purpoſe. 
; Hammond. Bp. Taylor. 
WILFULNESS. /. Obſtinacy; ſtubborn- 
neſs; perverſeneſs. Hotter. Shakeſpeare, 
WYLILY. ad. [from ⁊ci y.] By I] ; 
fraudulently, 
WILINESS. f. {from icq. ] Cenis 
guile. Pfalims. Hoæuel. 
WILL. / [pilla, Saxon; solle, Dutch, ] 
v. Choice; arbitrary determination. 
Locke, Hooker, 
2. Diſcretion ; choice. Pope. 


3. Command; direction. Eccluſ. 


4. Diſpoſition; 3 inclination; deſire. 
Shakeſpeare. Drummond, 
5. Power; government, 
6. Divine dętermination. Shakeſpeare. 
a4 Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's 
effects. Stephens, 


WIL 


3. Good- WILL. Favour; kindneſs, Shak, 


» Good-W1irs,, Right intention. 

10. II- WII I. Malice; malignity. 

11. Mill with a wiſp, Jack with a lant- 
horn, Will with the wiſp is of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a can- 


dle; but ſometimes broader, and like a 


bundle of twigs ſet on fire, It ſometimes 
gives a brighter light than that of a wax- 
candle; at other times more obſcure and 
of a purple colour, When viewed near at 


hand, it ſhines leſs than at a diſtance, 


They wander about in the air, not far from 
the ſurface of the earth; and are more 
frequent in places that are unctuous, 
mouldy, marſhy, and abounding with reeds. 
They haunt burying places, places of exe- 
cution, and dunghills. They commonly ap- 
pear in ſummer, and at the beginning of 
autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about ſix feet from the ground. They fol- 
low thoſe that run away, and fly from thoſe 
that follow them, Some that have been 
catched were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhin- 
ing, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, like 
the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, 
but only ſhining ; ſo that the matter ſeems 
to be phoſphorus, prepared and raiſed from 
putrified plants or carcaſſes by the heat of 
the ſun. 


To WILL. v. a. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, 


Saxon; Tovi/len, Dutch, 
1. To defire that any thing ſhould be, or 
be done. \ Hooker, Hammond. 
2. "© be inclined or refolved to have. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To command; to direct. 
Hooker, Shakeſs. Knolles, Clarend. Dryd. 
WILLI and 7:7, among the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, 
ſigniſſed many. 8 
WYLLING. a. [from ll. ] 
1. Inclined to any thing. 
| Wiſdom. Milton. Bentley. 
2. Pleaſed; deſirous. 
3. Favourable; well diſpoſed to any thing. 


. N Exodus. 
4. Ready; complying. Heolars Milton. 
5. Choſen. Milton. 
6. Spontaneous, Dryden. 
7. Conſenting. Milton. 


WILLINGLV. ad. | from woi?l.] 
1. With one's own conſent ; without diſ- 
like; without relutance, Hooker, Milton. 

2. By one's own deſire, Addi ſon. 

WFLLINGNESS. ſ. [from <villing.] Con- 

| ſent; freedom from reluctance; ready com- 
pliance, Ben. Jobnſon. Calamy. 

WILLOW, ſ. [relie, Saxon; gwvilor, 
Welſn.] A tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

Shakeſpeare. 

WIYLLOWISH, a. Reſembling the colour 
of willow, 

WIL. 
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WIN 
WI'LLOWWORT, . A plant. Miller. 
WYLY. 4. [from wie.] Cunning; ily; 

full of ſtratagem. Spenſer. South, 
WIMBLE. ſ. [wimpe!, old Dutch, from 
Ivemelen, to bore.] An inftrument with 
which holes are bored. 
WVYMBLE. a. 
WIMPLE. ſ. [guimple, French. ] A hood; 
a veil. 
To WI'MPLE. ». a. To draw down as a 
hood or veil, 
To WIN. v. 4. pret. wan and won; part. 
paſſ. n. ¶ pinna, Saxon; tian, Dutch, ] 
1. To gain by conqueſt. 


Knolles, Milton. Dryden. | 


2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 


Dentam, 
3- To gain ſomething withheld, Pepe. 
4. To obtain. Sidney. 
5. To gain by play. Addiſon. 
5. To gain by perſuaſion. Milton. 
7. To gain by courtſhip. Saleſp. Gay. 

To WIN. v. u. | 

1. To gain the victory. Milton. 
2. To gain influence or favour, Dryden, 
3. To gain ground. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
To WINCE. v. . [gwingo, Welſh. } To 
kick as impatient of a rider, or of pain, 
| Shakeſpeare. Ben. Jobnſon, 
WINCH. .. incher, French, to twiſt. 
A windlace ; ſomething held in the hand 
by which a wheel or cylinder is turned, 
| Mortimer. 
To WINCH. . 42. To kick with impati- 
ence; to ſhrink from any uneaſineſs. 
Shakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
WI'NCOPIPE, ſ. A ſmall red flower in the 
ſtubble fields. Bacon. 
WIND. ſ. [pin'o, Saxon; wind, Dutch.] 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves 
From the place it is in, to any other, with 
an impetus that is ſenſible to us, where- 
fore it was not ill called by the antients, 
a fwifter courſe of air ; a flowing wave of 
a. | Muſchenbroek. 
2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 
point, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
4. Air cauſed by any action. 
| Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 


| Bacon. Dryden. 
6. Air impregnated with ſcent. Swift. 
7. Flatulence; windineſs. Milton, 


8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind, 


. ; i Milton, 
9. Down the Wixy, To decay. L'Eftr, 
10. To take or bawve the Wind, To gain 


or baye the upper hand, Bacon, 


Active; nimble. . Spenſer. 
Bible, 


Spenſer. 


WIN 


To WIND. v. a. 
Duteh, ] 
I. To blow; to ſound by inflation, 
| Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. To turn round; to twiſt. 


- Bacon. Wotton. 

3. To regulate in action. KK 
Shakeſpeare. Hudibras, 

4. To noſe ; to follow by ſcent. 
5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. 


Tyin dan, Saxon; winden, 


Hudibras, 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. Shakeſp, 
7. To change. | Addiſon. 


8. To entwiſt; to enfold ; to encircle, 
: Shakeſpeare, 
9. To Wi xp out, To extricate. 
| | Clarendon. 


10. To Wixp vp, To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread, Lecke. 
11. To WIND up. To convolve the ſpring. 


Shakeſpeare, 
12. To WIND up. To raiſe by degrees. 
; Hayward. 


13. To Wirp up. To ftraiten a ftring 
by turning that on which it is rolled; to 


put in tune, Waller. 
To WIND. v. . 

1. To turn; to change. Dryden. 

2. To turn; to be convolved. Maxon. 

3. To move round. Denbam. 


4. To proceed in flexures. Shakeſp. Milton. 
5. To be extricated; to be diſentangled. 
Milton. 
WINDBOUND. a. [wind and bound.] Con- 
fined by contrary winds. Spettator, 
WTYNDEGG. ſ. An egg not impregnated ; 
an egg that does not contain the principles 
of life. Brown, 
WINDER. /. [from wind.] 
I. An inftrument or perſon by which any 
thing is turned round. | Swife, 
2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 


Bacon, 

WINDFALL. FA [wind and fall.] Fruit 
blown down from the tree. Evelyn, 

WI'NDFLOWER. ſ. The anemone, A 
flower. 

WIND GALL. ſ. Vindgalli are ſoft, yield- 
ing, flatulent tumours or bladders, full of 
corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide 
of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful in 
hot weather and hard ways, that they make 
a horſe to halt. Farrier' s Dic. 

WINDGUN, ſ. [wind and gun.] Gun 
which diſcharges the bullet by means ot 
wind compreſſed. Wilkins, Pope. 

WINDINESS. ſ. [from windy. ] 
1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. 
2. Tendency to generate wind. 
3. Tumour; puffineſs, | 

WIYNDING, . [from wird. ] 
meander, + | 


Floyer. 
Bacon. 


 Brerewood, 
Flexure ; 
Addiſon. 
WIND. 


WIN 


WINDINGSHEET. .. [wind and ect. 


A ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 
Shakeſpeare, Bucon. 


WINDLASS, . [wind and lace.] 0 


1. A handle by which a rope or lace is 


wrapped together round a cylinder. 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WYNDLE, /. [from to wwind.] A ſpindle, 
WINDMILL, /. [wind and mill. ] A mill 
turned by the wind. 
WINDOW. ſ. [vindue, Daniſh, ] 
1. An aperture in a building by which air 
and light are intromitted. Spenſer. Swift. 
2. The frame of glaſs or any other mate- 
rials that covers the aperture. Newton. 
3. Lines eroſſing each other, King. 
4. An aperture reſembling a window. 
To WINDOW. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I, To furniſh with windows. Wotton. 
2, To place at a window. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To break into openings, Shakeſpeare, 
WIYNDPIPE, ſ. [rind and pipe. ] The paſ- 
ſage of the breath, Brown. Ray. Arbuth. 
WINDWARD. ad. [from wind.] Towards 
the wind, 7, 


WINDY. a. [from wind.] 


1, Confiſting of wind. Bacon, 

2. Next the wind. Shakeſpeare. 

3- Empty; airy. Milton. South. 
4. Tempeftuous; moleſted with wind, 


Milton. South, 
5. Puffy ; flatulent. 
WINE, /. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch, ] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
Chron. Iſaiab. Foſ. Sandys. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermen- 
tations, called by the general name of 
Wines, | | | 
WING. /. [zekhrinrx, Sax, wwinge, Daniſh, ] 
1. The limb of a bird by which ſhe flies. 


Sidn „ 
2. A fan to winnow. 7 772 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. Sbaleſp. 
4. The motive of flight. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The fide bodies of an army. | 
|  **. Kinolles, Dryden. 
6. Any fide piece. Mortimer. 
To WING. v. a, {from the noun, ] 
1, To furniſh with wings; to enable to 
fly. P opts 
2. To ſbpply with fide bodies, Shakeſp, 
To WING, v. », To paſs by flight. 
| Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
WINGED. 3. [from wwing.] Furniſhed with 
wings; flying; ſwift; rapid, 
; $53 Milton, Waller. 
WINGEDPEA”, ſ. Locbrus, Lat.] A plant. 
| Miller, 
WINGSHELL. /. [wing and foell.} The 
ſhell that covers the wings of inſects. Grew, 


WINGY, 2 [from wing.] Having wings, 


Addiſon, 


Waller, Wilkins, 


Arbuthnet. 


WIP 


To WINK. v. =, [ymnc tan, Saxon; ⁊vinc- 
ken, Dutch. e 
1. To ſhut the eyes, Shakeſp. Tillotſon, 
2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the 
eyelids. ' | Swift, 
3. To cloſe and exclude the light, 
: Dryden, 
4. To connive ; to ſeem not to ſee; to 
tolerate, Whitgifte, Roſcommon. 
5. To be dim. Dryden, 
WINK. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1, Act of cloſing the eye. 
Shakeſpeare, Donne, Temple, 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye, 
Sidney. Swift, 
WINKER. f. [from eos. ] One wks winks, 
WYNKINGLY. ad. [| from vinking.] With 
the eye almoſt cloſed, Peacham, 
WINNER. ſ. [from <vin.] One who wins, 
| Spenſer. Temple 
WINNING. participial a. [from win.] 
Attractive; charming. Milton. 
WINNING. ſ. [from vin. ] The ſum won. 
. Addiſon. 
To WI'NNOW. v. a. [pinfonan, Saxon, J 
1, To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 
part the grain from the chaff, 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2, To fan; to beat as with wings. Milton. 


3. To fift; to examine. Dryden. 

4. To ſeparate; to part. Shakeſpeare. 
To WINNOW, v. a. To part corn from 

chaff, Eccluſ. 


WINNOWER, /. [from winnow,] He who 
winnows, | TD 
WINTER. ſ. [pinxen, Saxon.] The cold 
ſeaſon of the year. Sidney. Pepe. 
To WINTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
paſs the winter. Tſatab. 
To WINTER. v. 4. To feed in the winter. 
Temple. 
WYNTERBEATEN, a. [winter and beat.] 
Harraſſed by ſevere weather. Spenſer, 
P fe [alkekenge,] A 
plant. 
WINTERCITRON. ſ. A fort of pear, 
mY NTERGREEN. /. [pprola, Latin.] A 
plant, 
WINTERLY. a, [winter and /ike.] Such 
as is ſuitable to winter; of a wintry kind. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
WIINTRVY. a. [from winter. ] Brumal 
hyemal, Dryden, 
WIN. 4. {from wine.] Having the taſte” 
or qualities of wine. Bacos. 
To WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething 
ſoft, ' - Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
2. To take away by terſion. D. of Ptety. 
3. To ſtrike off gently, Sbaleſp. Milton. 
4. To clear away. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To cheat; to defraud. Spenſer. 
6, To Wir E cut. To efface, Shak. Locke, 
WIPE, 


= CE 


WIS 
WIPE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. An act of cleanſing. 
2, A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a 1 | 
ſarcaſm, Swift. 
A bird. 
WIPER. ſ. [from wie.] An inſtrument 


or perſon by which any thing is wiped, 
#3 s Ben. Johnſon. 


WIRE. hb Metal drawn into ſlender threads, 


Fairfax. Milton. 
To WIREDRAW. v. a. [wire and draw. ] 
1. To ſpin into wire, 
2. To draw out into length. Arbuthner. 
To draw by art ox violence. Dryden. 
WIREDRAWER. fe [wire and draw.] 
One who ſpins wire, Locke, 
To WIS. v. a. pret, and part. paſſ. wift, 


ſzoyſen, Dutch. To know, Aſcbam. 


WI SDOM. /. [yir dom, Saxon. ] Sapience; 


the power of judging rightly. Hocker. 


WISE. 4. [pir, Saxon; ors, Dutch. ] 
1. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly 
of matters of life; having practical know- 


ledge. Romans. 
2. Skilful ; dextrous. Tillotſon, 
1 Skilled in hidden arts. _ Shakeſpeare, 


4. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. Milton. 
WISE. ſ. [pire, Saxon; wy/e, Dutch. ] 

Manner; way of being or acting. This 

word, in the modern dialect, is often cor- 

rupted into wvays. Sidney. Dryden, 
WTYSEACRE. ſ. [i/eggher, Dutch. ] 

1. A wiſe, or ſententious man, Obſolete, 


2. A fool; $2 dunce. Addiſon. 
WYSELY. ad. [from ⁊oiſe.] Judiciouſly ; 
prudently. Milton, Ropers. 
WISENESS. . [from wiſe.) Wiſdom; 


ſapience. Spenſer, 
To WISH. v. ». [ pirc an, Saxon. ] 

1. To have ftrong deſire; to long. Arburb, 

2. To be diſpoſed, or inclined. Addiſon, 
To WISH. v. 4 


1. To deſire; to long for. Sidney, 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. Shakeſp. 
3- To imprecate. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To aſk. Clarendon, 
WISH. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Longing deſire. Milten. South, 
2. Thing deſired. a Milton, 
Deſire expreſſed, Pope. 
WI'sHE DLV. ad. [from ⁊viſt ed.] Accord- 
ing to deſire. Not uſed. Knclles, 


WISHER. ſ. [from wwifh.] 
ah One who longs, 
One who expreſſes wiſhes. 
WYSHFUL. a. [from a and fil. ] Long- 
ing ; ſhowing deſire. Shake); ſpare. 


WUYSHFULLY. ad. [from wifþful.] Far- 


neſtly ; with longing. 
WYSKET, /. A baſket. 
WISP. ſ. [oifp, Swediſh, and old Dutch. J 


A ſmall bundle, as of hay or ſtraw, * 


I 


WIS T. pret. and part. of ait. 
WISTFUL. a. Attentive; earneſt; fall of 
thought, Gay; 
WYSTFULLY. ad. | from wiftful.] Atten- 


tively ; earneſtly. Hudibras. 
WI'STLY. ad. {from vi:,] Attentively ; 
earneſtly, Shakeſpeare. 


To WIT, v. n. [| prcan, Saxon. ] To know, 
Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
WIT, 72 [pze pix, Saxon; from pixan, te 
now. 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental 
faculties; the intellects. 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. 
Shazeſpeare. Locke, 
3- Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 
fancy, Ben. Fobnſon, Spratt, 
4. A man of fancy. Dryden. Pepe. 
5. A man of genius. 28 Pope, 
5 Senſe; judgment. Daniel. B. Jubnſon. 
7. In the plural. Sound mind. 
Shakeſpeare. Tillotſcr, 
8. Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of ex- 


pedients. Footer. Milton. 
WIT CRAFT. . Lrvit and elt. J Contriu- 
ance; invention. Camden. 


WITCRACKER. F. [vir and cracter.] A 
joker; one who breaks a jeſt. Shakeſp. 


WITWORM. /. [vir and zb.] One 


that feeds on wit. 
WITCH, /. [picce, Saxon, ] 
1. A woman given to unlawful arts, | 
Bacon. Addi ſen. 


Ben. Johnſen, 


2. A ng ſinuous bank, Spenler, 
To WITCH. . a. [from the RS. To 
bewiteh; to e e Fpen ſer. Shakeſp, 
WVFTCHCRAFT. /. ſwitch and craft.] 1 he 
practices of witches, Denhon. 
WI'TCHERY. {/. ſtrom vitch. J Enchant- 
ment, Raleigh, 


To WITE. v. a. [pixan, Sax. ] To blame; 
to reproach. 
WII E. /. {from the verb.] Blame; re- 
proach, | Spenſer, 
WITH, preprfit. [ p15, Saxon. ] 
1. By, Noting tlie cauſe. 
Shakeſpeare. Rive, 
2. Noting the means. | Dryder. 
3. Noting the inſtrument, Reue. Wordm. 
4. On the ſide of; for. Shakeſpeare. 
5. In oppoſition to; in competition cr 


conteſt. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Noting compariton, Sandy!. 
7. In ſociety, Stilling feet. 


8, In company of, Shakeſpeare. 
9. In appendage ; noting conſequence, or 


concomitance. Locke. 
10. In mutual dealing. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Noting connection. Dryder. 


Sidney. Garth. 


12. Immediately after. 
Bacon. Rymer. 


13. Amongſt. 


14 Upon. mM 


IM 


WIT 
In conſent, 

WITHAL, ad. [with and all.] 
1. Along with the ret; likewiſe; at the 
ſame time. 

Heoker, Shak, Davies. Milton, South, Dryd. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where 

. we now uſe with, Daniel. Tillotſon. 

To WITHDRA'W, v. a. [with and draw, ] 
1. To take back; to deprive of. Hocker. 
2. To call away; to make to retire. 


Pope, 


Broome, 
To WITHDR A'W, v. n. To retire; to 
retreat. Milton, Tatler. 


WITHDRAWINGROOM. .. [evithdraw 
and ream.] Room behind another room 


for retirement. Mortimer. 
WF THE«<: 7: 
1. A willow twig. Bacon, 


2. A band, properly a band of twigs. 
Mortimer. 


To WI'THER. v. #, [zepSened, Saxon.] 


1. To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 
Hooker, South, 
2. To waſte, or pine away. Temple, 
To loſe or want animal moiſture, Dryd. 
To wr THER, v. . 
1. To make to fade. " Jamar. 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle. 
| | Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
WI'THEREDNESS. ſ. [from «<uithered.] 
The ſtate of being withered ; marcidity, 
Maortimsr. 
WITHERBRAND, . A piece of iron, 
which is Jaid under a ſaddle, about four 
fingers above the horſe's withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, 
WI'THERS. /. Is the joining of the ſhoul- 
der-bones at the bottom of the neck and 
mane, Farrier's Dict. 
WIrTHERRUNG. ſ. An injury cauſed by 
a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle being un- 
fit, eſpecially when the bows are too wide 3 
for when they are ſo, they bruiſe the fleſh 
againſt the ſpines of the ſecond and third 
vertebra of the back, which forms that 
prominence that riſes above their ſhoulders, 
Farrier's-Di#, 
To WITHHO'LD. . a. [with and held.] 
"Tthheld, or wwithbolden, pret. and part. 
T. To reſtrain; to keep from action; to 
hold back, Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To keep back; to refuſe. Hooker, 
WITHHO'LDEN, fart. paſſ. of ⁊vithhold. 


5 elman. 


VITHHO'LDER. fe [from vithbeld. 1 He 


who withholds. 

WITHIN. prep. [p17 innan. Saxon. ] 

1. In the inner part of. Spratt. Tilhtſon. 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond; uſed 
both of place and ne. IWetton, 
3. Not longer ago than, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Into the reach of, Orway. 
5. In the reach ef. Milton, 


WIT 


6. Into the "SHES: or confidence of, Hts 


- 7, Not exceeding, Swift, 
8. In the incloſure of, Bacon, 
WITHIN. ad. 2 
1. In the inner parts; ET inter- 
nally. Daniel. 

2. In the mind. D mY c 


WITHI'NSIDE. ad. [ within and fide. 
the interiour parts. 3 
WITHOUT. prep. [pikud an, Saxon, ] 
1. Not with. Hall. 
2. In a ſtate of abſence from. Tatler. 
3- In the ſtate of not having. 
Bacon. Hammond. 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 


Burnet, * 

5. In the negation, or omiſſion of, 
Addiſon, 
6. Not by; not by the uſe of; net by the 
help of. Bacon. 
7. On the outſide of. Dryden. 
8. Not within, Addi ſon. 
9. With exemption from. Locke. 


WITHOUT. ad. 

1. Not on the inſide. 

2. Out of doors. 

3. Externally; not in the mind, | 
WITHO'UT, conjunft, Unleſs; if not ex- 

cept. Sidney, 
WITHOU!/TEN, preps [p16uran, Saxon. 

Without. penſer. 
To WITH STAND. v. a. [with and fland.] 

To gainſtand; to oppoſe; to reſiſt. 

Sidney. Hooker, * 

WITHSTA'NDER. . [from withftand, ] 

An opponent ; reſiſting power. Raleigh, 
WIT'THY. /. [pi iz, Saxon. ] Willow. 


Bacon. Grew, © 
Wotton. 


WI'TLESS. a. [from wit.} Wanting un- 


derſtanding, Donne. Fairfax, 
WYTLING. . A e to wit; a man 
of petty ſmartneſs. Addiſen. Pope, 
WI'TNESS. ſ. [prenerre, Saxon, ] 
1. Teſtimony ; atteſtation. 
Shakeſpeare. Jobn. 


2. One who gives teſtimony. Geneſis. 
3. With a WiTNEss, Effectually; to a 
great, degree. Prior. 


To WITNESS. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
atteſt. Shakeſpeare. Donne. 
To WITNESS. v. a. To bear teſtimony. 
Sidney. Burner. 
WI“ TNESS. iaterj. An exclamation ſignify- 
ing that perſon or thing may atteſt it. 
| Milton, 
WITSNA'PPER. /. [it and ſnap.] One 
who affects repartee. Shakeſpeare, 
WIVTTED. a. {from wit.] Having wit: 
as a quick vizted boy. 
WITTICISM. /. [from witty.] A mean 
attempt at wit. L' Efrange. 
WI TTILVY. ad. [from witty, ] 
7. Ingenioully ; cunningly 3 ; artfully. 
Dryden, 
6-7 2. With 


WOL. 


2. With flight of imagination. 
Ben. Jobsſen. 
WITTINESS. /. [from witty.] The que- 
lity of being witty. Spenſer, 
WYTTINGLY. ad. [pixan, Saxon. to weet 
or know.] - Knowingly ; not ignorantly ; 
with knowledge; by deſign. Hooker. Wes. 
'WYTTOL. / {p:rrol, Sax.] A man who 
knows the falſehood of his wife and ſeems 


contented. Clleaveland. 
WYTTOLLY. 2. [from wwittol.] Cuckold- 
ly. | Shakeſpeare. 
WITTY. 3. {from cit.] 
3. Judicious z ingenious, Juditb. 
; 2.” Full of imagination. - South. 
3. Sarcaflick ; full of taunts. Addiſon. 
WEFTWAL. /. A bird. Ainſworth, 


To WIVE. v. n. [from wife.] To marry; 
to take a wife. Shakeſepeare,. Waller. 
To WIVE. v. a. 
1. Io match to a wife, 
2. To take for a wife. 
WYVELY. ad. 
to a wife. 
WIVES. 
WYZARD. 
an inchanter. 
WO. /. [ya, Saxon. ] 
1. Griet ; ſorrow; miſery; calamity. 
be et Milton. Pope. 
2. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe, 
: ___ Seuth, 
3- Vis uſed by Shakeſpeare for a ftop or 
ceſfation. | | 
WOAD. {. rad, Sax: ] A plant cultivated 
in England for the uſe of dyers, who uſe 
it for laying the foundation of many co- 


Stabeſt eare. 
Shakeſpeare. 
[from wwives.] Belonging 
— Sidney. 
The plural of wife. Spenſer. 
JS. [from viſe. ] A conjurer ; 
Milton, 


lonrs. | Miller. 
WO BECGCONE. ſ. [wo and begone.] Loft 
in wo. Sbabeſpeare. 


WOFT. The obſolete participle paſſive from 
To WarT. Shakeſpeare, 
WOF*FUL. 3. {wo and fu/l.] 


1. Sorrowfu] ; afflifted ; mourning. 
Sidney, Dryden. 


Pope. 


2, Calamitous ; afflictive. 
3- Wretched ; paltry ; ſorry, 
WO'FULLY. ad. [from ⁊0 el.] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
2. Wretchedly :- in a ſenſe of contempt. 

South. 
WOLD. /. Weld, whether ſingly or jointly, 
in the names of places, fignifies a plain open 
country; from the Saxon pol, a plain and 
a place without wood. | Gibſon, 
1 [ zalp, Saxon; oof, Dutch.] 
ind 


1. A of wild dog that devours ſheep. 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
2. An eating ulcer, Brown. 


WO*LFDOG. f. [of and dig.] 
17. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard 
ſheep. Tickell. 
2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf. 


WON 


WO'LFISH. 3. [from we] Reſembling 2 
wolf in qualities or form. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. L' Eftrange, 
WO'LFSBANE. ſ. [We and bane. ] A poi» 
ſonous plant; aconite. 
WOLF SMILK. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
WO'LVISH. a. [of wolf.] Reſembling a 
wolf. Howel. 
WO'MAN. ſ. [pir man, pimman, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the human race, 
] Shakeſpeare. nad; cy 
2. A female attendant on. a perſon of ra 


Shakeſpeare. 

To WO*"MAN. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
make pliant like a woman. GSbakeſpeare, 
WO'/MANED. a. [from woman.] Accom- 
panied ; united with a woman. HShakeſp. 
WOMANHA'”TER. ſ. [women and bater.] 
One that has an averſion for the female 


ſex, a Swift. 
WO'MANHOOD. } ſ. [from woman. ] The 
WOMANHEAD. I character and collective 


qualities of a woman. Spenſer. Donne. 
WO MANIS Ii. a. [from ⁊woman.] Suitable 
to a woman. Sidney. Aſcham, 
To WOMANI “SE. v. a. [from avoman.] To 
emaſculate; to effeminate; to ſoften, 
Proper, but not uſed, Sidney, 
WOMANKI'ND, /{. [woman and kind.] 
The female ſex ; the race of women. 
Sidn . Swift. 
WO”MANLY. a. [from woman. 
1. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 
feminine. Sbal.ſpeare. Donne. 
2. Not childiſh; not girlſh. Arbutbnot. 
WO'MANLY. ad. {from woman.] In the 
manner of a woman; effeminately. 
WOMB. ſ. [wamba, Goth. pamb, Saxon; 
zoœnb, Iſlandick.] | 
1. The place of the fetus in the mother, 
Shak-ſpeare. Addiſon. 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
Milton. Dryden, 
To WOMB. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 


cloſe; to breed in ſecret. Shakeſpeare, 
WO*'MBY. 4. [from wemb.] Capacious. 
oy Shakeſpeare. 


WOMEN. Plural of woman. Milton. 
WON, The preterite and participle paſſive 
of Twin. Dryden, 
To WON. v. n, [ypunian, Saxon; wvonen, 
German.] To dwell; to live; to have 
abode, Spenſer. Fairfax. 
WON. g. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; ha- 
bitation. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
To WONDER. v. ». [rundan, Saxon; 
ævonder, Dutch. ] To be ſtruck with ad- 
miration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo as 
to be aſtoniſhed, Spenſer, South, 


WO'NDER. /. [pun don, Saxon; wonder, 
Dutch. ] 

1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement. 

Bacon. 

2, Cavſe 


Miller 3 


WOO 


®. Caufe of wonder; a ſtrange thing. 
Careru. 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
Milton. Watts. 
WO'NDERFUL. a. [o2nder and full.] Ad- 
mirable; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing, : 

Fob. Milton, Shakeſpeare illuſtrated. 
WO'NDERFUL, ad. To a wonderful de- 
ere. 2 Chron. 
WO NDERFULLV. ad. [from wonderful. ] 

In a wonderful manner; to a wonderful 
degree, Bacon. Addiſon, 
WO*'NDER MENT. ſ. [from ⁊vonder.] Aſ- 
toniſhment ; amazement. Spenſer. 
WO'NDERSTRUCE. a. vonder and ſtrike, ] 
Amazed, Drydes. 
WO'NDROUS. a. Admirable; marvellous ; 
"ſtrange; ſurpriſing. Milton. Dryden. 
WO'NDROUSLY, ad, [from mwondrous.] 
To a ſtrange degree. Shakeſp. Drayton, 
To WONT, v. u. preterite and par- 
To be WONT. ticiple vont. [punian, 
Saxon; pezvoonen, Dutch.] To be ac- 
cuſtomed; to ule; to be uſed. 
| Sperſer. Bacon. 
WONT. ſ. Cuftom; habit; uſe, 
Hocker, Wilton, 
WONT. A contraction of soil not. 
WO'NTED. part. a. [from the verb.] Ac- 
cuſtomed; uſed; uſual. Milton. Dryden. 
WO'NTEDNESS. /. [from ⁊wented.] State 
of being accuſtomed to. King Charles. 
| WO'NTLESS. a. [from wort, ] Unaccuſ- 
tomed ; unuſual, Spenſer, 
To WOOD. v. a. [apozod, courted, Sax.] 
1, To court; to ſue to for love, 
| Shakeſpeare. Prior, Pope. 
2. To court ſolicitouſly; to invite with 
importunity. | Davies. 
To WOO, v. n. To court; to make love. 


Dryden. 


WOOD. a. [wods, Gothick; pod, Saxon; 
zwoed, Dutch.] Mad; furious; raging. 
Tuſfer. 
WOOD. ſ. [pu'be, Saxon; word, Dutch.] 
1. A large and thick plantation of trees. 
| Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. The ſubſtance of trees; timber, Boyle, 
 WOODA/NEMONE. ſ. A plant. c 
 WOO'”DBIND. 7 /. [putb end, Sax. ] Ho- 
OO DRIN Ek. neyſuek le. Shak. Peach. 
WOODCOCK. ſ. [po cucoc, Saxon, ] A 
bird of paſſage with a long bill: his food is 
not known. Shakeſpeare. 
WOO'DED. a. [from ⁊vocd.] Supplied with 
wood. Arbuthnot, 
WOO'DDRINK. ſ. Decoction or infuſion 
of medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. Floyer. 
WOO DEN. a. [from 00d. ] 
1. Ligneous; made of wood ; timber, 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. Clumſy ; awkward, Collier. 


WOO 

WOODFRE'TTER. . Creres, Lztin.] An 
inſect; a woodworm. Airſworths 

WOO'DHOLE, ſ. [wood and bole. } Place 
where wood is laid up. Philips. 

WOO'DLAND. /. I wocd and land.] Woods; 
ground covered with wocds, | 

| Dryden, Locke, Fenton. 

WOODLA'RK. ſ. A melodious ſort of wild 
lark. 

WOO'DLOUSE. ſ. [020d and lonſe.] An 
inſect of an oblong figure, about half an 
inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth ; of a dark blueiſh or livid grey 
colour, and having its back convex or 
rounded : notwithſtanding the appellatica 

of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of 
ſhort legs: it is a very ſwift runner, but it 
can occaſionally roll itſelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and 
ſuffers itſelf to be taken. They are found 
in great plenty under old logs of wood or 
large ſtones, or between the batk and wood 
of decayed trees, Hill. Cong. Swift. 

WOO'DMAN. /. [weed and man.] A ſportſ- 
man; a hunter. Sidney. Pope. 

WOO'DMONGER, ſ. [ and monger.] 
A wcodſeller. 

WOO'DNOTE. ſ. Wild muſick. Milton. 

WOODNY*MPH. ſ. [wecd and nymph. ] 
Dryad. f Milton. 


 WOODO'FFERING, f. Wood burnt on 


the altar, Nebemiab. 
WOO'DPECKER, ſ. [word and pect; picus 
martius, Latin.] A bird. The ſtructure 
of the tongue of the 2voodpecker is very ſin- 
gular, whether we look at its great length, 
or at its ſharp horny bearded point, and the 
gluey matter at the end of it, the better to 
flab and draw little maggots out of wood. 


Derbam. 
WOODPT'GEON, or Voodculver. ſ. A wild 
pigeon, 1 
WOODROO F. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 


WO ODSARE. ſ. A kind of ſpittle, found 
upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. Bacon. 
WO*ODSERE. ſ. [wood and ſere.] The time 
when there is no ſap in the tree. Tuſſer. 
WO'”ODSORREL. /. [oxys, Lat.] A plant, 
incloſing ſeeds, which often ſtart from 
their lodges, by reaſon of the elaſtick force 
of the membrane which involves them, 
Miller. 
WOC ODWARD. ſ. ſvo:d and ward.] A 
foreſter. : 
WOOD. a. [from wood. 
1. Abounding with wood. | 
F ' Milton, Addiſon, 
2. Ligneous; conſiſting of wood, : 
Grew. Locke, 
3. Relating to woods, Spenſer. 
WOOYER. /. [from wee. ] One who courts 
a woman, Chapman. Creech, 
6Y 2 WOOF. 


WOR 


WOOEF. . [from v2ve. ] 


1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp; 


the weft, Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. Milron. Pope. 
WOO'INGLY, ad. [from wwoaing.] Plea- 
« fingly; fo as to invite ſtay. Sbateſpecre. 
WOOL. /. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch. ] 
1. The fleece of ſheep ; that which is woven 
into cloth. Sidney. Raleigb. 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. Shakeſpeare. 
WO'/OLFEL. f. LV and fell.] Skin not 
ſtripped of the wool. | 
WO'OLLEN. a. [from wool. ] Made of wool 
not finely drefled. Shak-ſpeare. Bacon, 
WO'OLLEN. ſ. Cloth made of wool, 
Hudthras, Swift, 
WO*'OLPACE. [ fe. [ wosl, pack, and 
WO'OLSACK, ſack.] 
1. A bag of wool; a bundle cf wool. 
2, The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of 


lords, Dryden. 

3. Any thing bulky withoitworght, 
Cleaweland. ' 
WO'OLWARD. ad. [woc and ward.] In 

wool. | Shakeſpeare, 


WO'OLLY. 4. [from v. 
1. Conſiſting of wool; clothed with wool, 
; Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. Reſembling wool. Shakeſpeare. Philips, 
WORD. f. [rond, Saxon; word, Dutch. ] 
x. A fingle part of ſpeech. Bacen. Pope. 
2. A ſhort diicourſe. South. Tillotſon, 


3. Talk; diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare, Denbam. 


4. Diſpute; verbal contention. 
Shakeſpeare, 
5. Language. Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
6. Promiſe. Dryden, Shakeſpeare, 
7. Signal; token. Sbabeſpeare. 

3. Account; tydings; meſſage. 
Shakeſpeare, Pricr, 
9. Declaration. 
10. Affirmation. Decay of Picty. Dryden. 
11. Scripture; word of God, Whitgifte, 
12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
Trinity, A ſcripture term. Milton, 
To WORD. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


diſpute. L'Eftrange. 
To WORD. v. a. To expreſs in proper 
words. South, Addiſon. 


| WORE. The preterite of wear. 


Dryden. Rowe. 


To WORK. v. n. pret. 2v2rted, or wrought, 
ſpeoncan, Saxon; wwerken, Dutch. 
1. To labour; to travel; to toil. 

Shakeſpeare. Davies. 


2, To be in action; to be in motion. 


3. To act; to carry on operations. 1 Sam. 
4. To act as a manuſacturer. Iſaiab. 
/ &. To ferment. Bacon, 


6. To operate; to have effect. 
Pom. Bacon, Clarendon, 


7. To obtain by diligence. 1 Sam. 


Dawies._ 


Dryden, : 


- Shaxeſpeare, Dryden. 


WON. 
8. To act internally; to operate as a purpe, 
or other phy ſick. Breton. Grew. 
9. To act as on an object. 
L'*Eſftrange. Swift. 
Miiton. 


10. To make way. 
Addiſon. 


11. To be toſſed or agitated, 


To WORK. ». a. £ 
1. To make by degrees. Milton. Addiſon, 
Tatler.. 


2. To labour; to manufacture. 
0 Raleigb. 
To bring by action into any ſtate. 
Addiſon. 


To influence by fucceſſive impulſes. 
b Bacon, 


To produce; to effect. | 
| Spenſer, 2 Cor. Drummond, 
To manage. Arbutbnot, 
7. To put to labour; to exert. Addiſon. 
8. To embroider with a needle. 
9. To Wok x outs To effect by toil. 
Decay of Piety. Addiſon, 
10. To Worx out, To craze; to efface. 
Dryden. 


11. To Worx up, To raiſe. Dryd. Add. 
WORK. /. [peopc, Saxon; werk, Dutch. 


3 
4 
3 
6 


1. Toil; labour; employment. Eccluſ. 
2. A ſtate of labour. Temple. 
3. Bungling attempt. Stilling fleet, 


4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
| Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. 
5. Any fabrick or compages of art, Pope. 
6. Action; feat; deed. Hammond. 
Any thing made. Donne. 
Management; treatment. Shakeſpeare. 
9. To ſet on Worx, To employ; to en- 
gage, ; . Hooker, 
VWO'RKER, ſ. [from work.] One that 
works, Spenſer. 1 Kings. South. 
WO'RKFELLOW, . [ and fellosv.] 
One engaged in the ſame work with anc- 
ther, 
WO'RKHOUSE, 


© 


£ [from work and 


' WO*RKINGHOUSE. 1 bouſe.] 


1. A place in which any manufacture is 
carried on. Dryden. 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. Atterbury. 


'WO*RKINGDAY. .. [vork and day.] Day 


on which labour is permitted; not the ſab- 
bath. Shakeſpeare. 
WO'RKMAN. ſ. [wort and man.] An arti- 
ficer; a maker of any thing. 
Raleigh. Addijor. 
WO'RKMANLY. 4. ſfrom e an.] 
Skilful; well performed; work manlike. 
WO/RKMANLY, ad. Skilfully ; in a man- 
ner becoming a workman. 
Tuſſer. Shakeſpeare. 
WORKMANSHIP, ſ. ¶trom workn:an. } 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any 
one. | Spenſer. Tillotſn. 
2. The ſkill of a worker. Spenſer. 
3. The art of working, Ii vod abard. 
WO'RE- 


WOR 
WORKMASTER. /. [work and maſter.] 


The pertormer of any work.. 


Spenſer. Eccluſ. 


WO'RKWOMAN, /. [work and woman. } 
1. A woman ſkilled in ncedle- won. 
FSpenſer. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
 WO'RKYDAY. ſ. [Corrupted from evork- 
ingday.] The day not the ſabbath, 
7 Shakeſpeare. Herbert. 
WORLD. /. [ronld, Saxon; were/d, Dut. | 


1. World is the great collective idea of all 
WO'RMY . a, [from worm. ] Full of worms. 


bodies whatever, Locke. 
2. Syſtem of beings, 
3- The earth ; the terraqueous globe. 
Milton. 
4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A ſecular life, Waller. Rogers. 
6. Publick life. 


7. Buſineſs of life; trouble of 
: Shakeſpeare, 


8. Great multitude, Raleigh. Sanderſon. 
9. Mankind; an Hyperbolical expreſſion 
for many. Hooker. Clarenden, 
10. Courſe of life. 

11. Univerſal empire. Milton. Prior. 
12. The manners of men. Dryden. 
13. A collection of wonders; a wonder, 
Obſolete. Knoles, 


lite, 


14. Time. 7 
15. In the Won t p. In poſſibility, Addiſen. 
16. For all che Wok lp. Exactly. 

Sidney. 


WO RLDLINESS. /. from 2woridly,] Cove- 


touſneſs; addictedneſs to gain, 


WO'RLDLING, /. [from verd.] A mor- 
Hotter. Rogers. 


tal ſet upon profit. 
WO'RLDLY. 4. [from vorl2.] 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contra- 
diſtinction to the life to come. 
Shakeſpeare. Nic hardt. Atterbury. 
2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to 
a future ſtate. -- J Jtiton. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the 
world. 
WO'RLDLY. ad. from wwerld.} With re- 
lation to the preſent life. 

Raleigb. Milton. South, 
WORM. /.. [pv;3.m, Saxon 
wvermis, Lat. | 

1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in 


the earth. Shakeſpeare. Sandys, 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Animal bred in-the body, Harvey. 


4. The animal that ſpins filk, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture, 
e . Shakeſpeare. 
6. Something tormenting. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned 
round; any thing ſpiral. Moxon, 


TO WORM. v. a. [from the noun,] To 


2 


Nicene Creed, : 


Shakeſpeare. : 


Hooker. Raleigh. 


worm, Dutch; 


ä 
work ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually. 


To WORM. v. a. To drive by flow and 


ſecret means, Swift, 
WO'RMEATEN, a. [worm and eaten,] 
1. Gnawed by worms. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Old; worthleſs, Raleigh, Donne, 
WORM WOOD. /. [from its virtue to kill 
Worms in the body.] Of this plant there 

are thirty-two ſpecies, one of which, the 


common vorn:weed, grows in the roads. 
Miller, Floyer. 


ilton. 

WORN. part. paſſ. of wear, | 
| Dryden, Locke. 

WO'RNIL. /. In the backs of cows in the 

ſummer, are maggots, which in Eſſex we 

call ⁊wornils. Derbam. 
To WOC RRV. v. a. [yoſuzen, Saxon.] 

I. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 

prey. Kirg Charles. L' Eftrange. 

2. To harraſs, or perſecute brutally. 

Sb. Milt. South. Southern, Add. Row. Sw. 
WORSE. a. The comparative of bad. 
[yinr, Sax. ] More bad; more ill. 

Daniel, Locke, 
WORSE. ad. In a manner more bad. 
ER Shakeſpeare. 
The WORSE, ſ. [from the adjective. | 

1. The loſs; not the advantage; not the 

better. Spenſer, 2 Kings. 

2. Something leſs good Clariſſa. 


TO WORSE. v. a. [from the adjective, ] To 


put to diſedvantge. Milton. 
WO RSEIP. ſ. [peonEreype, Sax. ] 
1. Dignity; eminence ; excellence. 


4 P ſalms. 
2. A character of honour. 
Shaleſpeare. Dryden. 
3. A term of ironical e = 
4. Adoration ; religious act of reverence. 
Milton. Tillotſon. 
5, Honour; reſpect; civil deference, 
Luke. 
6. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeare. 
To WO'RSHIP, v. a. [from the noun. }] 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with 
religious rites, Exod. Miltan. Randolph. 
2. To reſpet; to honour ; to treat with 
civil reverence. _ Shakeſpeare. 
To WO'RSHIP. v. 2. To perform acts of 
adoration, | Geneſis. 
WO RSHIPFUL. a. L worſbip and full.] 
1. Claiming reſpe& by any character or 
dignity. South. 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. Stilling fleet. 
WO'RSHIPFULLY, ad. | from ⁊werſbipful.] 
Reſpectfully. Sbaleſpcare. 
WO'RSHIPPER. /. [from 2vorſo1p. ] Ador- 
er; one that worſhips. South. Addiſon. 
WORST. 4. The ſuperlative of had. Moſt 
bad; moſt ill, | Shakeſpeare. Loc be. 
| WORST. 


WO'R 


WORST. .. T he moſt calamitovs or wiek- 


ed ſtate. Shake e. Digby. Dryden. 
To WORST.  v. a. nnd rea] 
To defeat; to overthrow, 
WO*RSTED. ſ. [from Worfted, a town in 
Norfolk famous for the woollen manufac- 
* rure, ] Woollen yarn; wool ſpun. 
; © © Shakeſpeare, Pope. 
*WORT. /. [pint, Saxon; Wort, Dutch. ] 
1. Originally a general name for an herb. 
"2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 
3. New beer either unfermented, or in tbe 
act of fermentation. Baton. 
"WORTH, or Wurth. v. n. [peontan, Sax.] 
To be, Spenſer, 
"WORTH. In the termination of the names 
of places comes from x ons, a court or farm, 
or ro, a ſtreet or road, Gibſon, 
"WORTH. /. eon, Saxon] 
1. Price; value. Hooker. Ncadꝛvard. 
2. Excellence; virtue. 
Sidney. Hooker. Donne. 
3. Importance ; valuable quality. 


. ' Hocker. South. 

"WORTH. a. | 
1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 


Clarendon. Berkley, Watts. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. 
"WO/RTHILY. ad. [from worthy. ] | 
1. Suitably; not below the rate of, Ray. 
2. Deſervedly. Dryden, 
3. Joftly 7 not without cauſe, 
Hocker. South, 
WO'RTHINESS. ſ. from cvorthy.] 
1. Deſert, Hooker, 
2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 
Sidney. Helder. 


2. Deſerving of. 


. State of being worthy ; quality of de- 


erving. Sidney. 
WORTHLESS. 3. [from worth. ] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel- 

lence. 

2. Having no value. Prior, Addiſon. 
WORTHLESSNESS. ſ. [from wor:bleſs.] 

Want of excellence; want of dignity ; 
want of value, | Mere, 
WO'RTHY. 2. 3 worth,] 

x. Deſerving ; ſuch as merits. 
Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Valuble ; noble; illuſtrious. 

: - Hooker. Davies. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. Digby. 
4. Suitable for any quality good or bad; 


equal in value, Dryden. 

5. Suitable to any thing bad. 
: Sbaleſpeare. 

6. Deſerving of ill. Deuter onomy. 


"WORTHY, /. {from the adjective.] A man 
laudable for any eminent quality, particu- 
Brown, Tatier, 


larly for yalour, 


Suckling, 


Sandy, 
" WOU"NDWORT, F. [walneraria, Latin. 


Shakeſpeare, Roſcommon, 


WRA 

To WO'RTHY. ». a. [from the adjective. ] 
To render worthy; to aggrandiſe; to exalt. 
N Shakeſpeare, 
To WOT, v. 3. [pixan, Saxon. ] To know ; 
to be aware, Hooker. Shakeſpeare. 


-WOVE. The preterite and participle paſſive 


of weave, Milton, 


-WO'VEN, The participle paſſive of weave. 


WOULD. The preterite of vill. 

1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
foree of the ſujunctive mood. Ray. 

2. Was or am reſolved; wiſh or wiſhed 


co. Hr aney * 
3. It is a familiar term for wiſh to do, or 
to have. bakeſpeare. 


WOU'LDING. . {from would. ] Motion 


of defire; diſpoſition to any thing; pro- 
- penſion ; inclination ; incipient purpoſe, | 
Hammond, 


WOUND. F. [pun>, Saxon 3 wonde, Dutch, ] 


A hurt given by violence. | 
Shakeſpeare, Swift, 

To WOUND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
hurt by violence. Shakeſpe 


are. Deuter. 


1 Sam, Pſalms. Iſa. 1 Cor. Milton, 


WOUND. The preterite and participle paſ- 


five of wind. Act. Wilkins, 
WOU'NDLESS. @. [from wound. ] Exempt 
from wounds. 


A plant. | 
WOX. ? The preterite of wax, Be- 
WOXE. came. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
WO'XEN, The participle of to wax. 
WRACRK. ſ. [ rorack, Dutch; ppacce, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Deſtruction of a ſhip, Dryden. 
2, Ruin; deſtruction. Milton. 


To WRACK. v. a. 


1. To deſtroy in the water, to wreck. 
2. It ſeems in 1:{ton to mean to rec, to 
ſhake, ß 
To torture, to torment. Cooley. 
To MRA NGLE. v. . [from woranghe- 
ſeur, Dutch. ] To diſpute peeviſkly; to 
quarrel perverſely. Locke, Addiſon, Pope. 


 WRA/NGLE. /. ffron the verb.] A quar- 


Swift, 


rel; a perveſe diſpute. 


WRANGLER. /. [from wrangle.] A per- 


verſe, peeviſh, diſputative man, 
Herbert. 


To WRAP. v. 4. [hpeonp1an, Saxon, to 


turn ; wreffler, Daniſh, ] 
1. To roll together ; to complicate, 
: Jobn. Fairfax, 
2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 
| rolled or thrown round. Dryden. Exzckiel. 
3. To compriſe ; to contain. Addiſon, 
4. To Wzar up, To involve totally. 
; Knolles, 
5. To 


WRE 

8. To tranſport ; to put in ecſtaſy, Convley, 
WRAPPER, ſ. [from wvrap. ] | 
1. One that wraps, 
2. That in which any thing is wrappec. 


Addiſon. - 


WRATH. ſ. [ypnaF, Saxon; oreed, cruel, 
Dutch. ] Anger; fury; rage. Spenſer, 
WRA'/THFUL. a, [wrath and full] An- 
gry; furious; raging. Spenſer, Spratt. 
WRA*THFULLY, ad. [from wrathful.] 
Furiouſly ; paſſionately. Shakeſpeare. 
WRA*THLESS, a, [from wwrath.] Free 
from anger, Waller, 
To WREAK, v. a. Old preterite and part. 
paſſ. of rote. [pnacan, Sax, <orecken, 
Dutch, ] - 
1. To revenge, Spenſer, Fairfax, 

2. To execute any violent deſign. 

* Dryden. Smitb. 
WREAK. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Paſſion ; furious fit. Shakeſpeare, 
WRE'AKFUL. a, | from vreat. ] Revenge- 

ful ; angry. ' Shakeſpeare. Chapman, 
WREATH. /. [pneoS, Saxon, ] 

1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 

Bacon. Milton, Smith. 

2. A garland; ® chaplet. Roſcommon, 
To WREATH, v. a. preterite ureathed ; 

part. paſſ. ⁊vreatbed, Iwreathen. 

1. To curl; to twiſt; to convolve. 

f Sbaleſpeare. Bacon. 
2. To interweave; to entwine one in ano- 
ther. 
3. To encircle as a garland. 
4. To encircle as with a garland, 
Dryden. Prior, 
 WREATHY. a. [from wreath, ] Spiral; 
curled ; twiſted. 120 5 Brown, 
WRECK. g. [pnæcce, Saxon, a miſerable 
perſon ; wwracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken. ] 

1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or 

ſhallows at ſea. Spenſer. Daniel. 

2. Diſſolution by violence. Milton. 

3. Ruin; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 
To WRECK. v. a. [from the noun. 

1, To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 

Spenſer. Wosdavard. 

2. To ruin. > Daniel. 
To WRECK. v. . To ſuffer wreck, Mil. 
WREN, ſ. [ppenna, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird. 

Shakeſpeare. Brown, 
To. WRENCH. v. a. {[ ppingan, Saxon; 
evrengben, Dutch. ] 

1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to 

force. Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 

2, To ſprain; to diſtort, Shakeſp, Swift. 
WRENCH. /. [from the verb. ] | 

1. A violent pull or twiſt, : 

2. A ſprain, ET. Locke. 
To WREST. v. a, [phæerran, Saxon.] 
1. To twiſt by wolence; to, extort by 
writhing or force, Aſcham, Dryden, Addif. 


Prior, 


South, Dryden. 


W.R I: 


2. To diſtort; to writhe z to foree. 
Hooker, Shakeſpeares 
WREST. /. [from the verb.] Diſtortion 3 
violence. | | | Tiookers 
WRESTER. /. [from aureſt.] He who 
wreſts, | 
To WRE'STLE. v. ». [from ure. ] 
I. To contend who ſhall throw the other 
down. : Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſtruggle; to contend, Clarendon, - 
WRE'STLER. /. [from wvreftle.] 
1. One who wreſtles; one who profeſſes 
the athletick art, Denham. - 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. Waller. 
WRETCH. ſ. {pnecca, Saxon. ] 
1. A miſerable mortal. Accidence. 
2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. Sidney. 
3. It is uſed by way of ſlight, ironical pity, 
or contempt. Drayton. 
WRE'TCHED. a. [from wwretch.] 
Hooker, 


1. Miſerable ; unhappy. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthleſs.. 
: Hooker, Roſcommon 
4. Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible, Sid. 
WRE'TCHEDLY., ad. [from oretched.}] 
1. Miſerable ; unhappily.. Clarendon. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably, South, 
WRE'TCHEDNESS, f. [from uretched.] 
1, Miſery ; unhappineſs; afflicted ſtate. 
Sidney. Raleigh. 
2. Pitifulneſs; deſpicableneſs. | 
WRE/TCHLESS. 4. Careleſs ; mindleſs; 
heedleſs, Hammond, 
To WRI'GGLE., v. a. [pnigzan, Saxon; 
ruggelen, Dutch,] To move to and fro 
with ſhort motions. More. Swift. 


To WRVGGLE, v. a, To put in a quick 


reciprocating motion. Hudibras. 
WRIGHT, /. [ppihra, pynhra, Saxon, ] 
A workman ; an artificerz a maker; a 
manufacturer. Cbbeyne. 
To WRING, v. a, preter. and part, paſſ. 
⁊ur inged and ⁊urung. I pfungan, Saxon. ] 


1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence, 
2. To force out of any body by contortion. 
Be | Witten, 
3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To writhe, Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To pinch, Bacon. Clarendon, 


6. To force by violence; to extort. 
8 Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
7. To harraſs; to diſtreſs ; to torture. 
Shakeſpeare. Reſcommon, 
8. To diſtort; to turn to a Wrong purpoſe, 
: Aſcbam. Wihitgiftes 
9. To perſecute with exortion. Hayws 
To WRING. v. 2. To writhe with an- 
guiſh. Shakeſpeare, 
WRI'NGER, ſ. [from wrirzg.] One who 
ſqueezes the water out of clothes. i 
Sh re. 
WRINELE, 


WRO 
WRINRELE. /. ſppincle, Saxon ; wrinke!, 
Dutch 
2. Corrugation or furrow of the ſein or 
the face. Howel. Sift. 
2. Any roughneſs. Dryden. 
To WRUNKLE. v. @. [ppanchan, Saxon. ] 
1. To corrugate; to contract into furrous. 
Bacon. Pape. 
2. To make rough or uneven. M. l on. 
WRIST. pynſx, Saxon. ] The joint by 
which and is joined to the arm. 
Shakeſpeare, Peacham, 
WRTYSTBAND. ſ. [wrift and band.] The 
faſtening of the ſhirt at the hand. 
WRIT. /. [from orite, 
7. Any thing written ; ſcripture, This 
ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Bible. Kazlles, All. ii ſon. 


2. A judicial proceſs. Prior. 
3. K legal inſtrument. Ayli fte. 
WRTTr. The preterite of write. Prior. 


To WRITE. v. 4. preterite Torit or corte; 
part. paſſ. evritten, worit, or wrote. y * 
apht- an, Saxon. 

1. To expfeſs by means of letters, 
Shakeſpeare. Dent. 
2. Toengrare ;- to impreſs. Locke. 


J. To produce as an authour. Granville, | 


4. To tell by letter. 
To WRITE. v. . 
1. To perform the act of writing. 


Prior. 


Sbaleſprare. 
2. To play the authour. Addiſon, 
3. To tell in books. Shakeſprare. 
4. To ſend letters. 1 e 


. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled ; 


. — the ſlile of. Sbaleſp. Ben. Tonen. 
6. To compoſe; to form compoſitions. 
Waller. Felton, 


WRYTER., /. [from wvrire. ] 
r. One who practiſes the art of writing. 
2. An authour, Bacon, Addiſon, Swift. 
To WRITHE. v. 3. f ppi*an, Saxon, 
1. To diftort ; to deform with diſtortion. 
 Shakeſp. Milton. Dryden, 
2. To twiſt with violence. Milton. Addiſ. 
3. To wreſt; to force by violence. 
Hooker. 
4. To twiſt, Dryden. 
To WRITHE. v. . To be convolved with 
.agony or torture. Addiſon. 
To WRVTHLE. v. 4. [from wwriche.] To 
wrinkle.; to corrugate. Spenſer, 
WRITING. /. {from crit. 
1. A legal inftrument. | 
2. A compoſure; a book. Hooker. Addiſ. 
43. A written paper of any kind, Sbake = 
WRITINGMASTER. / O One who teac 
to write. Dryden. 
WRITTEN, The participle paſſive of curite. 
Spenſer. 
WRO'KEN. The part. paſſ. of To real. 
WRONG. /. | ppnaze, Saxon. ] 


F 


WRO'NGLY. 


WRY 

1. An injury; a deſigned or known detri> _ 

ment. Sidney. Spenſer. Daniel. Dryden. 

2. Errovr ; not right. Roſcommen. Watts. 
WRONG. a. {from the noun, ] 

1. Not morally right; not agreeable to 

propriety or truth, Sidney. Add. ſon. 

2. Not phyſically nicht; unfit; een 

Sorft, 

WRONG. ad. Not rightly ; amiſs, | 

Locke. Pope. 

To WRONG. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


injure; to uſe unjuſtly, | 
Healer. Spenſer, Addiſon. 


WRONGDO'ER. . [rorong and doer.] An 


tnjurious perſon. Sidney. Ayliffe. 
WRO'NGER. /.. {from evrong.] He that 

injures ; he that does wrong. 
Shakeſpeare, Raleigh. 


.WRO'NGFUL. a. [wrong and full, ] Inju- 


rious ; unjuſt, Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
RO NGFULLY, ad, [from wrongful. ] 
Unjuſtly. Sidney. Spectator. 
8 HEAD, a. 1 and 
RONGEETADED. bead.] Having 

a perverſe underitanding. Pope. 
ad. [from wrong. ] Unjuſtly; 


Shakeſpeare. 7. 
WRO"NGLESSLY. ad. [from El) 
Without injury to any. 
WROTE. pret. and part. of write. South. 
WROTH. a. [ppac, Sax. red, Daniſh, ] 
Angry. Out of uſe, Geneſis, 
WROUGHT. [p3ioz d, Saxon. The pret. 
and part. palf, as it ſeems, of wwrk; as 
the Dutch ewercken, makes gerocht.] 
1. Effected; performed. Jebn. Stephens, 
A; Influenced ; prevailed on, 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
Milton. Addiſon, 
Bar. Milton, 


a iſs. 


3. Produced; cauſed. 
4. Worked ; laboured, 


5. Gained ; attained, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Operated. Milton. Philips, 
7. Worked, Deuter. Bacon. 
8. Actuated. Diyden. 
9. Manufactured. Raleigh, Milton, 
10, Formed, 2 Cor, 


11. Excited by degrees. Addiſon. Swift. 
12. Guided; managed. Milton. 
13. Agitated; diſturbed. Shakeſpeare, 
WRUNG. The preter. and part. paſſive of 
Wring. L' Eftrange. Thomſon. 
WRV. a. from ⁊uritbe.] 
1. Crooked; deviating from the nicht of 
direction. Sidney. Sharp. 
2. Diſtorted. Afrbutbnot. Pope. 
3. Wrung ; perverted; wreſted, 
Atterbury, 
To WRV. v. n. [from the adjective.] To 
be contorted and writhed ; to deviate from 
the right direction. Sanderſon, 
To WRV. v. . [from the adjective.] To 
make to deviate; to diſtort, * 
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Y. | 


YAW 
At the beginning bf words, is a coh- 
| ſonant; at the end, and when it 
L 9 follows a conſonant, is a vowel, 
| and has the ſound of i. 
at the end of words, and whenever two 18 
would come together; and in words derived 
from the Greek, to expreſs the v. YT was 


much uſed by the Saxons, whence y is found - 


for 7 in the old Engliſh writers. 
YACHT. J. A ſmall ſhip for carrying paſ- 
engers, . 
YARD. /. Tzeand, Saxon. ] oP 
Woe wad ;ah ground adjoining to an houſe, 
| Brown, Dryden, 


2. Ce nd, Sax. ] A meaſure of three feet. 


KEE Bacon, Holder. 
3. The ſupports of the ſails. >» Dryden. 
YA'RDWAND. /. [yard and wand.} A 
meaſure of a yard. Collier, 
ARE. a. [zeanpe, Saxon.] Ready; dex- 
. trous; eager, ' Shakeſpeare. 
YA'RELY. ad. [from yere.] Dextrouſly ; 
ſcilfully, = 
YARN. J. [zeann, Saxon.) Spun wool ; 
woollen thread. Shakeſpeare. Temple. 
To YARR. v. n. [from the ſound; birrio, 
Latin.] To growl, or ſnarl like a dog. 
YA RROW. ſ. A plant which grows wild 
on the dry banks, and is uſed in medicine, 
YAWL. [. 
hip, for convenience of paſſing to and 
rom it. | 
To YAWN, v. =. [ ze onan, Saxon;]. 
1. To gape; to oſcitate; to have the 
mouth opened involuntarily. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
2. To open wide. Sandys. Prior. 
3. To expreſs defire by yawning. Hooker, 
YAWN, /. {from the verb.] 


It is uſed - 


YEAR. ſ. {xean; Saxon. ] Twelve months. 


Sbateſpeare. 


A little -veſſel belonging to a - 


To YEARN. v. 4. To grieve; to vex, 


YEL 


1. Oſcitation. Pose. 
2. Gape; hiatus : All ls. | 
YA'/WNING, 3. [frotn 1 Sleepy 3 
ſlumbering. eſpeare. 
Y'CLAD. part, for clad, Clothed. | 
1 * Is J Shakeſpeare. 
Y'CLEPED, Called; termed ; named, 
* Ailton. 
YDREA'D. The old pret. of to dread. 
| | Spenſer. 


YE. The nominative plural of tou. | Luke. 


' YEA. ad. [ea, or zea, Saxon; ja, Dutch. ] 
| Sbake 


Yes, baleſpeare. Matthew. 
To YEAD, or YEDE, v. n. preterite yode. 
To go; to march, Spenſers 


To YEAN. An. [eamian, Saxon. ] To bring 
young. Uſed. of ſheep. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
YEA'NLING, /. {from yran.] The young 
of ſheep. | Shakeſpeare. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2. It is often uſed plurally, without a plu- 
ral termination. . Shakeſpeare... 
3. In the plural, old age. Bacon, Dryden. 
YE'ARLING, a. from year.] Being of oy 
old. | ope. 
YE'ARLY., a. [from year.] Annual; hap- 
ning every year; laſting a year. Prior. 
YEARLY. ad, Annually ; once a year. 
RY 1 . Dryden, 
To YEARN. v. 3. [e annan, Saxon.] Te 
feel great internal uneaſineſs. 


Spenſer, Geneſis. —_— 


Op Shakeſpeare. 
VELK. /. [from zeal=pe, yellow, Saxon. ] 
The yellow part of the egg. It is com- 
monly pronounced, and often written, yolk, 

| Brown. Dryden. 

6 2 GE To 
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YES 

To _ v. . To cry out with horrour 
Spenſer. Drayton, Milton. 
72 "hom the 47 ] A cry vf, hor- 
bakeſpeare. Dryden. 
YELLOW. a. ye . » Saxon ; gbeleucve, 
Dutch. ] Being of a bright glaring colour, 
e gold. a Milton, Newton, 
* YELLOWBOY. ſ. A gold coin. Arbuth, 

YE'LLOWHAMMER. J. A bird. 
YE'LLOWISH. . [from yellow.} Ap- 
proaching to yellow. codward, 
YE'LLOWISHNESS, /. [from a 1 

The quality of —— . 


YE'LLOWNESS, 1 Thom . 
1. The quality of being yellow. 
Bacon. ere, ee 
2. It is uſed in Sbaleſpeare for jealouſy. 


YE'LLOWS. /. A diſeaſe in horſes, It 


owes its original to obſtructions in the gall- 
pipe, which are_cauſed by ſlimy or gritty 
matter; or to the ſtoppage of the roots of 
thoſe little ducts opening into that pipe, by 
the like matter. 
.'TOYELP. . x. [xe alpan, Saxon. ] To bark 
as a beagle hound gs his prey. 
Shatefpeare. 


*#E OMAN. * [The true etymology ſeems 


to be from geman, Erifick,. a villager.] 
. A man of a ſmall eftate in land; a 
farmer; a gentleman farmer. 
o Locke. Addiſon. . 
2. It ſeems to have been anciently a Td 
ef ceremonious title given to ſoldiers : 
- whence we have ſtill Dean. of the guard. 
Bacon. Swift. 
bly a freeholder not ad- 


3. It was 
rank of a gentleman 


vanced to 


"YE'OMANRY. T —— A The col- 
lective body o 
Te YERK. v. 2. To . aut or move 


with a ſpring. A leaping horſe is ſaid to 


yerk, or ike out his hind legs, when he 


ing and kicks with his whole bind quar- 


Farrier's Di. 
VERK. * [from the verb. J A quick mo- 


To YERN, v. 4. See Yrarr. Sbaleſp. 
VES. ad. Fire, Sax. ] A term of affirma- 
3 the affirmative particle oppoſed to 


Bacon. Pepe. 

YEST. Izerr, Saxon.] 
1. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer i in 
- fermentation; barm, Hudibras. Gay. 
2. The ſpume on a troubled ſea. Shakeſp. 


ESTV. a. [from yet.] Frothy; ſpumy. 
Sl ak-ſpegre. 
VE'STER. 7 beter, Dutch. J Being gext 


defore the preſent day. Dryden. 
YESTERDAY. /. r Saxon, ] 
The day laſt paſt ;- the neut day before to- 
Gas, Shakeſpeare, Prior. 


Shateſptore. : 


Bacon. 


YOK 
YE'STERDAY. ad. On the day laſt paſt, 


Bacon, 


YESTERNIGHT, . The night before this 


t. 
YESTERNIGHT ad, On the night laſt 
Shakeſpeare. 
YET. conjuntt. [ xyr, ve x, ze xa, Saxon. } 
Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding; however. 
Daniel. South. Tilloiſon, 

YET. ad. 


1. Befide ; over and above. Atterbury, 
2, Still; the fate ſtill remaining the ſame, 
| . 


— 


. Once again. 
4. At this time; fo ſoon ; hitherto: with 


a negative before it, Bacon, 
LO At leaſt, Baker. 
6. It notes increaſe or extenfion of the 
ſenſe of the words to which it is joined, 
. Dryden. 
7. Still; in a new d L'Eftrange, 
8, Even; after all. Whirgifte Bacon, 
9, Hitherto. , Hooker, 
YE'VEN, for boen, 8 _. Spenſer, 
VIEW. J. Up, Saxon.] A,'tree of tough 
wood. Fairfax. Prior. : 
VE'WEN, a. {from yew] Made of the 
wood of Jew. 
FE. RE. 240 Erene, Saxon. Together. 
Spenſer. 
To VIEL p. . 8, Cel dan, Saxon, to pay.] 
1. To produce ; to give in return for cul- 
tivation or labour. Arbutbnet, 
2, To produce in general. 
Shakeſpeare, Arbutbnet. 
3. To afford; to exhibit, Srdney, Locke. 


_—_ 


4. To-give as claimed of right, Milton. 
5. To allow ; to permit. Milton, 
6. To emit- 590 expire. Denis. 
7. To refign; to give up. Watts. 

$. To ſurrender, "K'nelles, 


To YIELD. v. n. 

1. To sive up the 3 ; to ſubmit. 
a Daniel. Walton, 
2. To comply with any perſon. Prov, 
3. To comply with things. Baron. Milton. 
4. To coacede; to admit; to allow; not 
to deny. . Hakewill. 
5. To give place as infetiour in excellence 


or any other quality. Deyden. 
VIE LBER. /. [from jield.] One who yields, 
Shakeſpeare. 


'YOKE. ſ. [I ze oc, Saxon; jock, Dutch: ] 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of 
draught oxen. _ Numbers. Pope. 
2. A mark of ſervitude; ſlavery. Dryden. 

3. A chain; a link; a bond. Dryden. 


4. A couple; ; two; a: pair, 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. ' Broome, 
To YOKE. v. 3. [from the novn.] 
1. To bind by a yoke or carriage. 


L' Eftrange. D . 
2. To; join or couple with N 27. 
| 3. To 


1 0 u 


ux 


3. To enſlave; to ſubdue. Shakeſprare, ING. /. 1 crane Ye e 
To reſtrain; to confine, acon. 2 | 
YO'KE-ELM, /; A tree. ib. of life. 
YO'KEFELLOW ſ. LYote and fo * YOUNGLY, ai. [from young]. 
YO'"KEMATE. + mate. ] 1. Early in * * Balg 
1. Companion in labour. Sheleſpeare 2. Ignorantly; welt.) 
2. Mate; fellow, dibras. Step YOUNGS 27. Tiromr young. J A 
Ras np for ielded. 2] The Bs "ah YOUNKER, * . on. Nu. 
LX. /. [See VII x. yellow : 5 a re. Creech. 
of an egg. : rang 'YOUNGTH../, ffrom young. ] "Young. 
YON. 4. ze end, Saxon. ] Being 8 9 
YOND, at a diſtance within view. YOUR. pronoun. Teopeh,. Saxon.] 
YO NDER. Shak, B. Fobrſen. Pope. 1. Belonging to you. Shake 
YON. . within ' a. Yovrs is ufed when the ſubſtantive 
YOND, | jo A Mitt 9  Arbuth goes before or is underſtead; as this is your 
YO'NDER, 9988 . * book, this book is yours, * | Shake. 9 
| YOND. 3. ad ; furious: perhaps tranſ- "YOURSELF. fe Doeur and ſelf. 5 u, even 


ported with rage ; ; under alienation of 
mind, 


YORE, or of Yore, 41. [zeozana, ee i 


1. Long. Spenſer. 

2. Of old time; long ago. Ae. .. 
YOU, pron. feop, wh; Saxon.] | 

1. The oblique caſe of ye. r 


2. It is uſed in the nominative. 
a Sbalepei 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the econd 
perſon fingular, and is always uſed, except 
in ſolemn language. Pope. 
YOUYG. a. [:ong, ye onz, Saxon; Jag, 
Dutrh.] 
1. Deiog in the firſt part of life; not old. 


Shakeſp, Chapman.” Cowley. 


2. Tgnorant ; weak, Shake 


3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life, 


Bacon. 


YOUNG. . offspring of animals col- 
lectively. Milton. More, 


YOU'NGISH, a. {from young. ] Somewhat 
young. 


Tatler . 


ſprare, : 


you; ye, not others. 
YOUTH, ſ. {yso0zu$, Saxo I 
1. The part of life 2 to childhood 


and adoteſ cence. Sbateſp. Milton. Arbuth. 
2. A young man. Shakeſp. Milt. Duyd. 
. Young men. Ben. "py 


1. Young. 
2. Suitable to the firſt part of life, 


Milton. Dryden, Pope. 
won 


as in youth. 27 y. 
LLL. a. [from youcbful,] ba 
a youthful manner. 
"YOU*"FHLY. 4. {from youth. ] Young ; ; 
early in life, "Spenſer. 
YOU”THY. 'a. [from youth. ] Young; 
youthful, Spe Hater." 


YPr ee ſy and ys from ee 


Fixed. 
[pea yeol, ye hul, Saxon] The 


U"THFUL, 4. [ youth and full}, 5 


YULE. 
time of 99 
YUX. 1 Leox, Saxon.] The hiccough. 


Z AF 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets, ſet 


2. in no word originally Teutonick : 
its ſound is uniformly that of an 

hard 8. 
ZA'FFAR. 7 J. Powder the calx of cobalt, 
ZA'FFIR. 4 very fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints, 
this being wetted with common water, the 


down by Grammarians, but is read 


Z A R 

whole coneretes into a ſolid maſs called 
zaffre, which from its hardneſs has been. 
miſtaken for a mineral. Hill, 
ZA'NY. ſ. One employed to raiſe e : 

by his geſtures, actions, and ſpeeches z 
merry Andrew; a buffcon. Shak. Diane; 
ZA*RNICH, ſ. A ſolid ſubſtance in which * 
orpiment is frequently ſound ; and it ap- 


proaches to the nature of orpiment, but 
without 


Gee- 
uſed 1 Spr att, 
'ZEA'LOUS. 4. * — zeal.] paſ- 
ſionate in any cauſe, aylor. - 
'ZEA'LOUSLY, ad. [from Zealous, ] 
nate ardour, 
EA'LOUSNESS, /. [from Fx Hae — 
quality of being zealous. 
ZE'CHIN. . [So named from Zecha, a * 
in Venice where the mint is ſettled for 
coĩnage.] A gold coin worth about nine 


ling. 
ZEDO AR. fe; 
plant, ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, 
, 2 of a ſweet ſcent. ; 
ZED. /. Is har; 


ZENITH, /. [Arabick.] The point over 
head lite 7 nadir. 
ZE GPH VR. 17 1 gas” Hu The 


 "ZEPHY'RUS. 5 weft wind; and 
any calm ſoft wind, Peach. Mah Then, 


_ 

peel of an orange 8 into 
wine. 
2. A reliſh; a taſte added. 

To ZEST. v. a. To heighten by an addi- 
tional reliſh. 

* 4. [from F᷑xris. ] Proceeding 


20 DIAcK. #, 


biens. 
ZONE. . 


Z 0 0 
piece or 8 ſerving to ſupport a buſto, 


ſtatue, or 

Zuhiaxt;.] The track of 
the ſun ou the twelve ſigns; a great 
. of the ſphere, containing the twelve 
Ben. Fohnſani Bentley. 
4 vona, Latin, 
1. A irh 5 den. Granvil'e, 
2. A diviſion of the earth. The whole 
ſurface of the earth is divided into five 
zones ; the firſt is contained between the 
two tropicks, and is called the torrid zone: 
here are two temperate zener; and two 
frigid zone, The northern temperate vnn 
is terminated by the tropick of Cancer and 
the arctick polar circle : the ſouthern tem- 
perate one in contained between the tro- 
pick of Capricorn and the polar circle i the 
frigid zones are circumſcribed by the polar 

_— and the poles are in their centers. 
Suckling, Dr den. 
Circuit; circumference, ion, 


2 O'GRAPHER, . [esd and yelges] 
One who deſcribes the nature, properties, 


Brown, 


and forms of animals. 


Davies. Brazon, © ZOO/'GRAPHY. ſ. {of Cen and 574. 


A I 2 the forms, natures, and 
Glanwilles 


260ROGY. AK Eden and x6] A 


living creatures. 

200 Pf T. TE. Tsp Certain ve- 

getables or ſubſtances which partake of the 
nature both of vegetables and animals. 

ZOOPHO'*RICK: Column. ſ. [In architec- 


ture, ] A ftatuary column, or a column 
which bears or ſupports the figure of an 
animal, 


n 3 i l 
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ZOO/PHORUS. ſ. [Ewopep3;.] A part be- 
tween the architraves and cornice, ſo called 
on account of the ornaments carved on it, 
among which are the figures of animals, 


Di, 
ZO0O0"TOMIST. /. 


| enquiry. 
2711 . [from Ceryua.] A figure 
in Grammar, when a verb agreeing with 
divers nouns, or an adjeftive with divers 
ſubftantives, is referred to one expreſly, 
and to the other by ſupplement, as luſt 


ode 


* . ee E 


I overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, and mad- [of corps A diſ- 
1 neſs reaſon. ſector of the EA of brute bea 

#1 * . in tes] A ſmall fort ZOO"TOMY. * [Ew7%ain.] Diſſection of 
4 or pedeſtal, being a low * the bodies of beaſts. 


